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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  COPPER  MINES  OF  MICHIGAN. 


CoMMrrrEE  on  Mines  and  Mining, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Saturday^  January  31^  19H. 

The  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  met  pursuant  to  notice  and 
in  regular  session  at  its  committee  room,  No.  287,  in  the  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  by  its  chairman,  Martin  D. 
Foster. 

Present:  Messrs.  Foster  (chairman),  Taylor  of  Colorado,  Hamlin, 
Byrnes,  Taylor  of  Arkansas,  Evans,  Uasey,  Howell,  Switzer,  Austin, 
and  Sutherland. 

The  committee  took  up  for  consideration  the  following  resolution : 

[House  resolution  887.] 

In  the  House  of  Repbesentatives, 

January  £7,  19H, 

Resolved^  That  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  is  hereby  author* 
ized  and  directed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  coal  fields  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas,  Huerfano, 
Fremont,  Grand,  Routt,  Boulder,  Weld,  and  other  counties  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  in  and  about  the  copper  mines  in  the  counties  of  Houghton, 
Keweenaw,  and  Ontonagon  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining : 

First.  Whether  or  not  any  system  of  peonage  has  been  or  is  being  maintained 
in  said  coal  or  copper  fields. 

.  Second.  Whether  or  not  postal  services  and  facilities  have  been  or  are  being 
interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields;  and  if  so,  by  whom? 
Third.  Whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  have  been  op 
are  being  violated  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields;  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

F<)urth.  Investigate  and  report  all  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
charge  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  arrested,  tried,  or  con- 
victed contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  the  conditions  existing  in  said  coal 
fields  in  Colorado  and  in  said  copper  fields  in  Michigan  have  been  caused  by 
agreements  and  combinations  entered  into  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  production,  sale,  and  transportation 
of  the  coal  and  copper  of  these  fields. 

Sixth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  or  not  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
explosives  have  been  shipped  into  the  said  coal  and  copper  fields  with  the 
purpose  to  exclude  the  products  of  the  said  fields  from  competitive  markets 
In  Interstate  trade ;  and  if  so,  by  whom,  and  by  whom  paid  for. 

Seventh.  If  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  the  causes  leading  up  to  said 
conditions. 

Said  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  hereby  empowered  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  session  or  recess  of  Congress,  or  either  House  thereof,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  deem  necessary ;  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments; to  employ  stenographers  and  such  other  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 
Attest:  South  Trimble,  Clerk, 
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After  due  consideration  the  committee  determined  to  make  the 
investigation  authorized  and  directed  in  said  resolution  by  two 
subcommittee;  and  thereupon  the  chairman  and  members  duly 
appointed  the  following  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado,  namely:  Messrs.  Foster  (chair- 
man), Byrnes,  Evans,  Austin,  and  Sutherland;  and  also  Appointed 
the  following  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  conditions  existing 
in  and  about  the  copper  mines  in  the  counties  of  Houghton, 
Keweenaw,  and  Ontonagon,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  namely: 
Messrs.  Taylor  of  Colorado  (chairman),  Hamlin,  Casey,  Howell, 
and  Switzer. 

After  discussion  of  the  time  of  departure,  route,  time,  and  place 
of  commencing  hearings,  and  other  matters  and  aetails  pertaining 
to  the  investigations,  it  was  determined  that  the  Colorado  subcom- 
mittee should  meet  in  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  February  9, 
1^14,  and  that  the  Michigan  subcommittee  should  meet  in  the  city 
of  Hancock,  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  on  February  9,  lSil4,  to 
commence  the  hearings. 

It  was  further  agreed  and  determined  that  three  members  of  each 
of  said  committees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  provided 
both  political  parties  be  represented. 

At  the  request  of  the  said  Michigan  subcommittee  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  and  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  Mr.  Elmer  T.  Short,  as  deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
to  accompany  said  subcommittee  and  serve  such  process  and  do  and 
perform  all  acts  incident  to  said  office;  and  said  subcommittee  also 
authorized  the  chairman  to  arrange  for  the  employment  of  stenog- 
I'Aphei^s  and  such  other  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

And  thereupon  said  committee  adjourned,  and  the  subcommittees 
adjourned  to  meet  at  said  time  and  places  respectively. 


Hancock,  Mioh., 
Monday^  FebHb^y  P,  191 J^,. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  January  31, 
1914,  at  the  City  Hall,  Hancock,  Mich. 

Present:  Messrs.  Taylor  (chairman),  Casey,  and  Howell. 

The  Committee  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Tayloi*  of  the 
subcommittee  at  3.10  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  two  other  members  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Hamlin,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Switzer,  of  Ohio,  are  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  important  business,  and  they  will  not  be  here  for  probably 
thre6  or  four  days  or  possibly  not  until  the  last  of  the  weeK.  Inas- 
much as  under  the  practice  in  Congress  the  majority  of  the  com- 
inittee  has  authority  to  act  as  a  quorum  and  gp  ahead  with  the  busi- 
ness, we  have  decided  to  commence  the  hearing.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives  has,  with  the 
toproval  of  this  committee,  appointed  Mr.  Elmer  T.  Short  as  special 
deputy  for  this  subcommittee,  and  he  will  serve  the  process  of  the 
(jonamittee,  subpoenas,  and  so  forth,  and  we  have  appointed  Mr. 
floWard  L.  Doyle  as  clerk  of  the  committee;  Mr.  Douglas  Coch- 
rane, of  Detroit,  as  the  chief  of  the  stenographic  force;  and  Mr. 
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George  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Bertrand  D.  Connolly  as  his  assistants,  to 
act  as  offi<;ial  reporters  of  the  committee. 

While  I  assume  that  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
acting  in  pursuance  of  House  resolution  No.  387,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  27th  of  Janus^ry,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  time  ti  certified  copy, 
which  I  have  here  for  that  purpose,  and  I  will  ask  the  stenographer 
to  insert  it.  I  will  read  this  resolution  so  that  we  may  all  Imder- 
stand  the  powers  of  this  committee.     It  is : 

[H.  Resolution  387.] 

In  the  HotrsE  of  Representatives, 

January  27,  1014. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  coal  fields  in  the  counties  of  Las  Animas,  Huerfano,  Fre- 
mont, Grand,  Routt,  Boulder,  Weld,  and  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Colorado ; 
and  in  ttbout  the  copper  mines  in  the  counties  of  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  and  On- 
tonagon, in^the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining: 

First.  Whether  or  not  any  system  of  peonage  has  been  or  is  being  maintained 
in  said  coal  or  copper  fields. 

Second.  Whether  or  not  postal  services  and  facilities  have  been  or  ate  b^ng 
interfered  with  or  obstructed  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

Third.  Whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  have  beexi  or  are 
being  violated  in  said  coal  or  copper  fields,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

Fourth.  Investigate  and  report  all  facts  and  ciFCumstances  rriating  to  the 
charge  that  Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  arrested,  tried,  or  convicted 
contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  the  conditions  existing  in  said  coal 
fields  in  Colorado,  and  in  said  copper  fields  in  Michigan  hate  been  caused  by 
agreements  and  combinations  entered  into  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  production,  sale,  and  transportation  of 
the  (^oal  and  copper  of  these  fields. 

Bixth.  Investigate  and  report  whether  or  not  firearms,  ammunition,  and  ex- 
plosives have  been  shipped  into  the  said  coal  and  copper  fields,  with  ^e  pur- 
pose to  exclude  the  products  of  the  said  fields  from  competitive  markets  in  in- 
terstate trade,  and  if  so,  by  whom  and  by  whom  paid  for? 

Seventh.  If  any  of  these  conditions  exist,  the  causes  leading  up  to  said  Condi- 
tions. 

Said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  hereby  elnpowered  to  sit  And 
act  during  the  session  or  recess  of  Congress,  or  either  House  thereof,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  deem  necessary ;  to  require  by  subpdena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments; to  employ  stenographers,  and  such  otMer  cflerlcal  asBtstance  afl  may  bd 
necessary.  The  chairtnan  of  the  committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

A  test : 

South  Tbimble,  Oterk. 

1  hereby  eertil^  tiiat  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  perfect  copy  of  a 
resolution,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatived  of  the  United  fetates  of 
America  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1914.  Ill  testimotiy  whereof,  witness  my 
hand  ahd  seal  fts  the  Clerk  of  said  House  of  Rei^fesecitfttives,  at  the  city  cif 
Washi«igt<m  OH  the  3d  day  of  February^  1914. 

South  TbImble^ 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bj^J.  souta, 

Chief  (JlerTc. 

[SBAL  OP  tHfe  UNlTBb  STATES.] 

The  Chairman.  In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Committee,  which  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  general  standing 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  met  and  divided  that 
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committee  into  two  subcommittees  of  five  members  each.  They  sent 
one  subcommittee  to  Colorado  and  the  other  one  here.  The  certifi- 
cate of  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  committee  as  to  our  authority 
is  brief 5  and  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record,  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  3,  1914. 

We  hereby  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
held  in  the  committee  room  Saturday,  January  31,  1914,  Represenative  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri ;  Hon.  John  J.  Casey,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  Joseph  Howell,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Utah;  Hon.  Robert  M.  Switzer,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, under  authority  of  House  resolution  387,  to  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mining  strike  in  the  counties  mentioned  in  said  resolution  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

H.  J.  Elliott, 
Secretary  of  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 

The  committee  have  decided  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  commence  its  hearings,  and  will  continue  until  12.30  p.  m.,  at 
which  time  we  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.    At  2  o'clock 

S.  m.  we  will  reconvene  and  hold  sessions  until  5.30  p.  m.    We  have 
ecided  not  to  hold  sessions  for  the  present  at  night,  at  least  not  until 
the  full  committee  have  arrived. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  TA7L0B,  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  I 
should  make  a  brief  statement  at  the  commencement  of  this  investi- 
gation. 

The  House  resolution.  No.  387,  by  direction  of  which  we  are  here, 
not  only  confers  authority  but  is  mandatory  in  its  terms.  We  are  not 
voluntary  inquisitors.  None  of  us  has  sought  this  arduous  and  un- 
pleasant undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  us  will  for  a 
moment  avoid  any  of  the  work  or  responsibility  that  our  oflScial  duties 
impose  upon  us. 

We  are  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  conditions  existing  in  and  about  the  copper 
mines  in  the  counties  of  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  and  Ontonagon,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  six  very  large  subjects  or  conditions ;  and  if  any  of  the  desig- 
nated conditions  are  found  to  exist  we  are  directed  to  ascertain  the 
causes  thereof.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  large  order.  As 
we  interpret  this  resolution,  it  not  only  permits  but  commands  the 
widest  possible  investigation;  and  the  committee  will  therefore  en- 
deavor to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  to  carry  out  our  understanding  of 
what  Congress  expect  of  us.  Our  intention  is  to  conduct  an  open, 
full,  and  fair  and  mipartial  investigation.  Our  investigation  will  be 
as  exhaustive  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.  While  every  member  of  this 
committee  has  many  individual  official  duties  that  he  is  neglecting 
by  being  away  from  Washington,  and  we  naturally  want  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible,  nevertheless  there  is  no  limitation  on  this  investiga- 
tion, either  in  time  or  expense,  and  we  will  stick  to  it  until  both  sides, 
and  all  sides,  are  given  full  and  ample  opportunity  to  present  all  the 
facts  that  they  have  that  are  pertinent  to  a  thorough  understanding 
and  presentation  to  Congress  of  the  conditions  and  causes  leading  to 
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the  situation  that  has  prevailed  in  these  three  counties  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  months. 

We  do  not  sit  as  a  jury  merely  to  hear  what  may  be  presented  to 
us.  We  are,  in  reality^  inquisitors,  under  an  obligation  to  make  such 
original  inquiry  and  individual  research  and  investigation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. At  the  same  time,  the  questions  involved  are  so  broad  and 
far-reaching  that  this  committee  will  not  only  welcome  but  will  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  receive  all  the  assistance  it  can  obtain. 

We  earnestly  invite  the  attorneys  for  both  the  miners  and  mine 
operators  to  be  present  at  all  hearings,  and  to  systematize,  prepare, 
and  present  all  the  facts  which  they  deem  important  to  a  feroper 
understanding  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  House  Resolution, 
and  we  also  ask  you  to  assist  us  in  subjecting  the  opposite  side  to  such 
further  investigation  as  may  be  necessary,  or  reasonably  possible  for 
a  full  presentation  of  all  the  facts  that  are  at  all  germane  to  any  of 
these  questions.  And  if  any  other  associations  or  persons  desire  to 
appear  in  person  or  be  represented  by  attorney  they  and  each  of  them 
are  welcome  to  help  us  make  this  inquiry  as  exhaustive  as  they  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  committee  not  only  extends  an  invitation,  but  a  request  to 
everybody  to  appear  before  it,  and  produce  any  facts  that  will  aid 
in  a  candid,  nonpartisan,  and  businesslike  determination  of  the  mat- 
ters embraced  within  this  House  resolution  No.  387,  and  anyone  who 
declines  this  opportunity  can  not  blajne  us.  In  other  words,  we  feel 
that  those  who,  during  tnis  hearing,  do  not  speak  up,  should  hereafter 
hold  their  peace. 

The  understanding  of  the  committee  is  that  the  miners  have  asked 
for  this  investigation;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  what  may  be 
termed  the  petitioners  in  this  proceeding.  Assuming  that  to  be  the 
correct  status,  after  consultation  with  and  by  agreement  of  counsel 
for  both  sides,  the  committee  has  decided  to  hear  the  miners'  side  of 
this  controversy  first;  and  thereafter  the  committee  will  hear  the 
mine  operators ;  after  which  the  miners  will  be  afforded  a  brief  hear- 
ing in  rebuttal  if  they  so  desire. 

Such  other  parties  as  may  desire  to  present  any  facts  will  be  heard 
at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient  to  them  and  the  committee. 

It  would  verjr  greatly  facilitate  the  hearing  if  the  evidence  is  sys- 
tematized and  introduced  as  far  as  convenient  under  some  of  the 
seven  heads  that  are  under  investigation.  This  is  an  investigation. 
It  is  not  a  trial  court.  It  is  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  the 
conditions  here;  and  we  hope  counsel  will  make  as  few  technical  ob- 
jections to  the  introduction  of  evidence  as  is  consistent  with  their 
duty.  While  the  committee  is  given  full  power  to  issue  subpoenas 
and  bring  in  any  and  all  witnesses  and  documents  we  may  desire,  yet 
we  trust  that  in  the  main  the  parties  interested  will  not  require  the 
Government  to  incur  that  expense,  but  will  produce  their  own  wit- 
nesses as  far  as  they  can  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Hon.  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Industrial  Relations,  advis- 
ing me  that  the  commission  will  be  represented  during  this  investiga- 
tion by  Mr.  Luke  Grant,  one  of  the  special  investigators  of  the  com- 
mission. 
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This  is  nil  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  time  that  I  desire  to  say  in  a 
prelimiiinrv  way.  I  may  say  that  we  will  be  pleased  to  now  have 
the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties  give  their  names  to  the  clerk 
of  the  conmiittee  and  the  stenographers,  and  I  will  take  the  names 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  miners  first,  if  you  are  ready. 

Mr.  Hilton.  O.  N.  Hilton,  W.  A.  Kerr,  Ed.  Le  Gendre. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  of  the  attorneys  representing  the 
miners? 

Now,  will  the  mine  operators  give  the  names  of  the  attorneys  that 
will  represent  them? 

Mr.  Allen  F.  Eees.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  firm  of  Bees,  Robinson  & 
Peterman,  consisting  of  myself,  A.  F.  Rees,  Mr.  A.  E.  Peterman, 
and  Mr.  D.  L.  Robinson,  represent  some  of  the  mining  companies, 
being  their  general  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  names  at  this  time  of  the  com- 
panies that  you  respectively  represent? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  I  can,  substantially  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  correct  it  afterwards  if  you  do  not  make 
it  complete.    We  will  have  the  stenogr'aphers  take  it  down. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  firm  of  Hanchette  &  Lawton,  consisting  of  C.  B. 
Hanchette  and  S.  L.  Lawton,  represent,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Quincy 
Mining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  for  the  attorneys,  if  they  will 
give  their  post-oflBce  addresses  also  to  the  stenographers,  so  that  vsre 
may  have  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Rees,  Robinson  &  Petettnan^  Houghton,  or  at  Calumet, 
Mich.;  address  us  at  either  place.  Hanchette  &  Lawton,  Hancock, 
Mich. 

I  think  I  have  a  list  of  these  companies  here.  Mr.  Peterman  is 
just  writing  down  the  list  of  the  companies. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    He  can  hand  them  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  firm  or  Rees,  Robinson  &  Peterman  are  counsel, 
and  in  this  hearing  will  represent  the  Copper  Range  Consolidated 
Co.,  which  includes  the  mines  of  the  Champion  Copper  Co.,  the  Tri- 
Mountain  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Baltic  Mining  C^.,  and  9\^  the 
Atlantic  Mining  Co.,  which,  however,  is  not  an  operating  company — 
not  an  operating  company  now. 

The  Calumet  8c  Hecla  Mining  Co.;  the  Ahmeeik  Mining  Co.;  the 
AUouez  Mining  Co.;  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  ^hich 
indlnde  under  direct  ownership  what  are  known  fes  th^  North  Kear- 
sage  mine,  the  South  Kearsage  mine,  and  the  Old  Osceola  mine; 
the  Tamarack  Mining  Co.;  the  Isle  Royale  Mining  Co.;  the  La 
S^Ue  Copper  Co.;  the  Laurium  Mining  Co.;  the  Superior  Copper 
Co. ;  the  St.  Louis  Copper  Co. — the  last^  however,  is  not  an  operat- 
ing company^  other  than  exploration  work;  the  Centennial  Copper 
Mining  Co. 

Those  being,  commencing  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 
under  the  so-called  Calumet  &  Hecla  management,  James  McNaugh- 
ton,  general  manager. 

The  Wolverine  Copper  Mining  Co.,  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  the 
Httncock  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  There  is  no  representative,  unless 
it  be  ourselves,  of  the  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  Rhode  Island  .Copper 
Co.,  which  is  not  operated,  the  Indiana  Mining  Co.,  the  North  Lake 
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Mining  Co.,  the  Algomah  Mining  Co. ;  the  last  three  are  exploration 
only,  not  especially  connected  with  or  at  all  affected  by  strike  con- 
ditions.   Also  the  South  Lake  Mining  Co.,  in  the  same  category. 

We  are  not  counsel  for  those  companies  except  that  we  have,  from 
time  to  time,  done  their  business  and  have  had  matters  for  them  in 
connection  with  the  strike,  so  I  presume  we  may  be  considered  as 
representing  them — at  least  we  will  undertake  to  speak  for  them  for 
the  time  bemg. 

Also  the  Winona  Copper  Co.  I  should  say  we  represent  the 
Winona  Copper  Co.  The  mines  so  far  named  all  being  in  Keweenaw 
County;  the  Mass  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  and  the  Lake  Copper 
Co.,  in  Ontonagon. 

We  might  name  some  others,  but  they  are  nonoperating  and  not 
affected  by  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  attorneys  that  represent  any 
other  interests  or  desire  to  appear  for  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Sees.  I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Lawton — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  in  the  room  now  or  not — I  named  him  as  representing 
the  Quincy  Mining  Co.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  other 
companies  or  not,  Mr.  Lawton? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  ftie  ask  if  there  is  any  person  who  desires  to 
represent  the  State  of  Michigan  in  any  way'^  If  not,  I  may  say 
that  a  week  ago  I  wrote  to  Gov.  Ferris,  inclosing  a  copy  oi  this 
House  resolution,  advising  him  of  our  coming  to  the  copper  country 
and  asking  him  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  his  report  upon  the 
strike  situation. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  the  letter  before  coming  into  the 
State  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  I  thought  was  due  to  the  governor 
of  the  State.  I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  insert  in  the  record  the 
letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  February  2,  WlJf. 
His  BxceUency^  Woodbridoe  N.  Febbib, 

Governor  of  Michigan. 

Dear  Sib:  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Mines  anO 
Mining  Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Reptesentatlves  to  inresti* 
gate  the  conditions  existing  in  the  copper  mines  in  Michigan,  pursuant  to  House 
resolution  No.  387,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  herewith,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inviting  you  to  either  appear  before  the  committee  at  any  time  that  may  be 
convenient  to  you  while  we  are  in  the  State,  or  to  submit  to  us  any  i^tatemtot 
or  report  that  you  may  desire  to  otlei  touching  upon  the  strike  situation. 

Congressman  Kelley,  of  Michigan,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  on  January  27,  that  you  had  made 
a  report  of  250  pdges  upon  this  whole  subject.  And  he  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  page  2494,  28  headings  that  your  report  covers.  I  have 
tried  to  see  Mr.  Kelley,  but  he  is  out  of  the  city,  and  I  have  Inquired  of  several 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Michigan  delegation,  and  so  far  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  your  report.  If  it  is  in  printed  form,  the  committee  ^ould 
be  pleased  to  receive  it. 

if  you  desire  to  have  the  State  represented  before  the  committee  by  the  at^ 
tomey  general.  State  labor  commisfeiotier,  or  anyone  else,  t  trust  y6u  will 
feel  free  to  send  any  or  all  representatives  you  may  desire  td  appeal*  kt  any 
of  all  hearings  of  the  committee.  We  are  "  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complette  investigation  of  the  conditions  existing  in  and  about 
the  copper  mines  of  Michigan,"  ami  we  will  welcome  any  assistance  in  obtaining 
all  the  infoi^mation  possible  upon  the  subject. 

If  it  were  convenient  to  go  through  y<mr  capital  city,  the  committee  would  be 
pleased  to  call  upon  you ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  would  be  very  much  out  of  the 
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way,  we  will  go  direct  to  Chicago  and  around  through  Milwaukee  to  Hancock, 
and  will  probably  leave  here  next  Thursday  evening  and  begin  the  hearing 
Monday  morning,  the  9th  instant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edwabd  T.  Taylor,  Chairman  Suhcommittee. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  to-day  noon  of  the  following  letter  from  the 
governor : 

State  of  Michigan,  Executive  Chambeb, 

Lansing,  February  ^,  1914. 

My  Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  of  February  2d  is  before  me.  I  have  never  made 
a  comprehensive  report  of  the  strike  situation.  Immediately  after  the  strike 
was  called,  C.  E.  Mahoney  and  Angus  Kerr  came  to  the  executive  office. 
Either  Immediately  preceding  their  call  or  immediately  after  they  called  I 
offered  my  services  to  the  miners  and  mine  operators  by  way  of  mediation. 
This  was  declined  by  the  mine  operators. 

From  time  to  time  other  delegations  came  to  the  executive  office.  Later 
on  Mr.  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  Clarence  Darrow,  of 
Chicago,  had  a  conference  with  me.  At  another  time  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Michigan  called  upon  me.  At  another  time  a 
delegation  of  five  or  six  miners  waited  upon  me.  At  another  time  Mitchell, 
Mahon,  of  Detroit,  and  Clarence  Darrow  waited  upon  me.  At  another  time 
James  McNaughton,  pianager  of  the  Calumet  &.Hecla,  waited  upon  me.  The 
clergy  and  other  representatives  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  the  office  to 
tell  me  how  to  settle  the  strike. 

In  January  I  visited  the  copper  country  and  made  Investigations  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  points.  During  the  past  three  months  the  results  of  all  my 
investigations  show  that  there  is  one  bone  of  contention,  namely,  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.  Eliminate  that  factor  and  the  dispute  would  have 
ended  long,  long  ago. 

There  is  supposed  to  be  among  my  documents  a  duplicate  of  the  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Labor  Department  at  Washington.  I  also  have  complete 
stenographic  reports  of  the  Mitchell,  Mahon,  and  Darrow  conference.  I  also 
have  a  complete  stenographic  report  of  my  investigations  in  the  copper  country. 
I  regret  that  I  can  not  find  in  my  files  a  typewritten  report  of  Judge  Murphy, 
who,  as  my  representative,  spent  two  weeks  in  the  copper  country  early  In  the 
strike,  trying  to  serve  as  mediator. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  I  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  copper  country  again, 
nor  can  I  afford  to  send  the  attorney  general,  unless  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment demands  it.  Any  information  at  my  office  Is  at  your  disposal.  I 
prefer,  however,  that  your  committee  wait  upon  me  at  this  office.  You  will 
go  to  the  copper  country  first,  get  whatever  information  you  can,  then  come 
prepared  to  see  me  at  a  time  which  will  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  and 
ascertain  what  I  have  in  store  for  you. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Woodbbidge  N.  Ferris, 

Governor, 

Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

I  merely  insert  these  two  communications  in  the  record  because 
we  deemed  it,  as  I  said  before,  an  act  of  due  consideration  to  this 
OTeat  Commonwealth  of  Michigan,  to  advise  your  chief  executive 
tnat  we  were  coming  into  the  State  and  our  purpose,  and  extend  that 
invitation  cordially  to  him  to  take  part,  if  he  so  desired,  or  desired 
in  any  way  to  assist  the  committee  in  conducting  its  investigation. 
Of,  course,  I  have  not  replied  to  that  letter.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
requires  any  reply. 

Under  our  understanding  with  counsel  as  to  the  miners  taking  the 
affirmative,  we  may  say  at  least  at  the  outset  of  this  matter,  the 
committee  is  now  ready  to  hear  counsel,  or  to  commence  taking  tes- 
timony, or  pursue  such  course  as  may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorneys. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  under 
the  suggestions  made  by  your  honorable  body  as  to  the  course  to  be 
followed,  We  desire  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  that  we  heartily 
concur  with  all  that  has  been  said,  and  will  endeavor  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  facilitate  all  matters,  first,  by  eliminating  carefully, 
through  a  personal  interview,  an  examination  of  each  witness,  all 
that  may  not  be  responsive  thoroughly  to  the  issues  presented. 

We  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  in  this :  That  we  take  up 
the  inquiry  in  the  inverse  order,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  reso- 
lution, for  the  reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  under  the  last  speci- 
fication, if  any  or  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  what  causes  led  up  to 
them,  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider  as  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  miners'  claim,  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  the  strike,  finally  resulting  in  that  move  on  the  part  of  the 
miners,  which  culminated  in  the  strike,  pursuant  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  men. 

If  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  your  honorable  body  we  are 
prepared  to  show  at  this  time  and  I  will  state  it  very  briefly,  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  understand  that  I,  together  with  my  asso- 
ciates, will  confine  the  inquiry  strictly  at  this  time  to  this  issue :  That 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  perhaps  during  the  last  40  years,  ever 
since  these  properties  have  been  operated,  that  there  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  mines  men  who  were  from  12  to  14  and  16  years  of  age; 
and  that  the  conditions  as  to  the  work  and  as  to  the  wages  present 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  unparalleled  and  unprecedented  condition 
of  affairs.  We  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  these 
men,  many  of  whom  have  entered  the  employ  of  these  mining  com- 
panies from  the  ages,  as  I  have  said,  of  12  to  16  years,  have  worked 
during  all  the  time  up  to  the  present  date — for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury— and  that  they  have  never  earned  $3  a  day  for  their  work. 
Many  of  them,  as  we  shall  show,  are  men  of  large  families,  6,  7,  and 
as  high  as  16  children.  That  in  many  instances  they  have  worked 
under  most  appalling  physical  conditions  for  less  than  $30  a  month, 
for  less  than  $20  a  month,  for  less  than  $10,  for  less  than  $5 — that 
they  have  worked  for  nothing. 

And  we  will  show  you  further,  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  that  in 
many  instances  they  have  been  in  debt  to  the  companies  and  that  the 
deficit  has  been  charged  against  them  for  the  enusing  months  when 
they  did  earn  something. 

We  will  be  able  to  show  under  this  head  to  this  committee  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  get  work  unless  they  traded 
at  certain  stores,  where  they  were  at  once  encouraged  to  run  in  debt ; 
and  that  when  they  were  so  hopelessly  involved  that  they  were  de- 
nied a  house  to  live  in  unless  they  continued  to  patronize  such 
establishments. 

We  will  undertake  to  show  further  what  the  wages  paid  elsewhere 
are  in  the  country  for  the  same  labor,  and  we  think  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  convince  this  committee  that  the  wages  paid  here  in  this  dis- 
trict are  lower  and  meaner  than  the  underpaid  labor  of  the  Old 
World. 

We  think  that  as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  various  proper- 
ties our  showing  will  be  as  satisfactory  and'  as  startling  as  this  that  I 
have  already  described — a  showing  that  will  seem  to  us  at  least  to  be 
a  complete  justification  for  the  strike  that  is  now  in  progress.    We 
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will  show  that  many  of  these  mines  are  very  deep,  some  of  them  over 
a  mile,  and  I  think  the  evidence  will  show  in  some  instances  a  mile 
and  a  half.    That  some  are  not  timbered,  no  lagging  at  all,  and  that 
the  conglomerate  constantly  fails,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
among  the  highest  known  anywhere  in  mining;  that  they  are  not 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  and  appliances  in  any  way,  and 
that  human  life  is  taken  and  coasidered  cheaper  than  a  mule;  that 
the  trammers,  who  break  down  after  a  short  time  of  service,  must  be 
powerful  men  who  are  compelled  to  push  these  heavily  load^  cars 
over  miserable,  neglected  tracks,  up  heavy  grades  with  their  shoul- 
ders until  in  many  instances  sores  form  and  break  like  an  ill-fitting' 
-collar  on  a  horse's  neck ;  and  that  it  is  expected  and  required  of  these 
trammers  that  they  push  them  as  high  as  8  or  10  miles  daily;  and 
that  in  numerous  instances  they  have  been  discharged  by  reason  of 
their  inability  to  so  do. 

Now,  I  want  this  committee  to  mark  me  and  see  if  in  our  proof  I 
keep  faith  with  you  and  that  I  do  not  speak  intemperately,  incredible 
as  uiese  ojlers  may  seem. 

We  will  show  that  these  trammers  have  never  been  paid  living 
wages,  although  frequently  working  for  months  on  tracks  covered 
wim  water.  We  shall  describe  to  you  the  work  of  the  miners  who 
work  what  is  called  the  "one-man  drill"  and  what  the  men  com- 
plained of  in  this  regard. 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  you  and  ask  you  to  go  and  inspect  the 
locus  in  quo  where  men  work  at  a  depth  of  six  and  seven  thousand 
feet  in  a  veritable  inferno  of  heat,  naked  except  as  to  boots  and 
trousers,  where  they  have  worked  for  years  in  this  camp  for  lO 
hours,  and  where  they  have  not  infrequently  been  hauled  out  uncon- 
scious by  reason  of  this,  and  where  the  gas  also  was  deadly  and 
dangerous. 

We  shall  show  you  that  in  many  instances  there  was  no  ventilation 
at  all,  and  none  now,  excepting  the  exhaust  from  the  pipecf  that 
drive  the  drills;  and  no  water  to  drink  excepting  that  brought  into 
the  mines  by  the  miners  in  their  buckets  or  that  which  seeps  through 
the  cracks  in  the  rocks;  where  there  were  and  are  no  latrones  at  all, 
and  if  a  man  desired  to  answer  a  call  of  nature  they  in  every  instance 
are  compelled  to  go  into  a  drift  or  elsewhere  on  the  workings  or  use 
a  candle  box. 

We  shall  show  you  the  wages  of  these  meii,  the  lowest,  as  we  con- 
tend, known  in  tne  mining  world,  and  that  in  this  particular  we 
believe  our  showing  will  be  numerically  only  limited  by  your  pa- 
tience and  the  time  you  are  disposed  to  give  to  this  investigation. 
And,  as  an  aid  to  that,  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  shall  ask 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  scale  of  wages  that  are  paid  in  other 
like  camps — Butte,  Great  Falls,  and  in  Nevada — ^where  the  pay  is 
regulated  on  a  sliding  scale  and  not  as  here,  where  it  remains  sta- 
tionary for  the  copper  work  at  5  or  20  cents. 

What  the  men  demanded  before  the  strike  will  be  given  you  as 
embodied  in  their  written  communications  to  the  company — ^to  the 
mine  operators ;  the  way  their  demands  were  received  by  the  mining 
companies,  in  many  instances  the  letters  being  returned  unopened. 
And,  the  final  ultimatum  of  the  companies  that  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  men  remaining  at  work,  or  being  taken  back,  they  should 
surrender  their  union  cards  and  in  the  future  never  affiliate  with  the 
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Western  Federation  of  Miners,  or  any  like  bodjr  of  organized  labor, 
whidi  insistence,  as  I  understand  it,  tne  companies  still  maintain. 

How  the  strike  was  ordered  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  miners, 
and  the  reports  of  the  several  accredited  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  of  tl\e  governor  of  this  State,  denominating  the 
position  of  the  operators,  uniform  in  this,  as  at  once  arrogant  and  un- 
American.  Subsequent  events  transpiring  within  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  will  be  taken  up  in  such  order  by  us  as  the  committee 
may  indicate  that  they  desire,  but  that  will  be  our  first  showing. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  mine  operators  here 
that  desire  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Eees.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  not  to  make  any 
detailed  statement  of  the  position  of  the  operators ;  but,  on  behalf  of 
the  copper-mining  companies,  we  wish  to  offer  to  the  committee  our 
most  hearty  cooperation  is  this  investigation.  It  is  our  desire  that, 
as  against  the  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  here  and  now  to  say  that  the  statement  we  have  just 
listened  tio  is  a  part  of  that  campaign,  which  has  charptcterized  the 
situation  from  the  inception  of  the  strike,  the  truth,  and  all  the 
truth  should  be  made  known,  and  to  that  end  we  wish  to  offer  to  this 
committee  every  assistance  within  our  power. 

At  this  time,  and  without  making  any  detailed  statement,  we 
simply  desire  to  state  that  it  has  been  publicly  charged  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  have  been  overthrown  and  defied.  That,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  was  what  led  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  appointing 
this  invekigation  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  avil-righte 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  and  the  civil-rights  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  guarantee  protection  to  all  citizens  in  their  con- 
i^itutional  rights.  The  right  of  ike  laboring  man  tp  labor  is  one 
of  those  guaranteed  rights. 

Representing  not  to  exeeed  95  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
panies, and  in  the  case  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  represent- 
ing not  to  exceed  15  per  cent^ — and  a  nearer  estimate  is  10  per  cent — of 
the  employees  of  that  ccnnpany,  without  any  adequate  grievance, 
without  presenting  any  grievance,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
instituted  this  strike.  With  their  organized  forces  they  forcibly 
closed  the  mines  and  drove  frcMn  their  work  the  employees  of  tht 
company.  They  assaulted  and  beat  up  every  person  who  attempted 
to  labor.  Our  hospitals  were  filled  with  those  who  were  wounded 
and  injured  by  them;  and  it  required  the  State  troops  to  restore  even 
a  semblance  of  order  and  that  constitutional  protection  which  the 
Government  has  offered  through  its  laws.  The  local  authorities  were 
defied.    The  local  officers  of  the  law  were  assaulted  and  beaten. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Is  this  your  statement,  Mr.  R«es,  at  this  time,  or  is  it 
an  offer  to  prove  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  we  will  prove  all  this. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rebs.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  the  Constitution  was 
overthrown  and  the  laws  defied  and  constitutional  rights  denied. 

At  the  present  time,  with  an  aggregate  force  of  14,400,  previous  to 
the  strike  employed  by  the  mining  companies  of  Houghton  and 
Keweenaw  Counties,  there  are  now  upward  of  11,000  men  employed 
by  these  same  mining  companies;  and  of  these,  notwithstanding  the 
large  numbers  who  had  removed  from  the  district  since  the  iSrike 
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was  called — and  those  numbers  were  very  large  immediately  follow- 
ing the  inception  of  the  strike — there  are  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  old  employes  who  were  working  at  the  time  of  the 
strike,  working  when  the  strike  was  called,  who  are  now  working  in 
the  counties  of  Houghton  and  Keweenaw  for  these  mining  companies. 

llie  companies  have  asked  nothing  but  that  their  employees  be 
permitted  to  work  without  violence  toward  them  and  without  dis- 
turbance or  molestation.    They  earnestly  now  and  at  all  times  have 
sought  and  seek  a  restoration  of  the  mutual  feeling  of  good  will  and 
confidence  between  employers  and  employees,  which  was  character- 
istic of  this  district  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  as  a 
mining  community.    They  ask  through  this  committee  an  investiga- 
tion that  will  discover  to  the  world  uie  entire  truth  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  of  this  district  both  before  the  strike  and  since  the 
inception  of  the  strike.    To  this  end  and  within  such  appropriate 
limits  as  are  fixed  by  the  resolution  we  again  offer  to  the  committee 
our  cooperation  and  assistance,  and  we  say  that  these  statements  will 
•be  verified  by  the  proofs.    And  as  to  the  conditions,  startling  as  Mr. 
Hilton  has  said,  tnose  can  be  seen  better  than  described.    We  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  during  the  course  of  this  investigation  not  to  take 
the  word  of  our  witnesses  or  of  any  witnesses  with  respect  to  those 
conditions,  but  to  take  the  time,  and  ample  time,  to  investigate  them 
at  first  hand  through  your  own  eyes.    No  evidence  can  equal  that. 
And  the  work  of  the  trammers  you  may  try  yourselves.    The  one- 
man  drill  you  may  operate  yourselves,  and  all  the  conditions  of  the 
under^ound  work,  all  the  conditions  of  the  surface  work,  all  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  housing  and  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees, all  the  conditions  with  regard  to  wages  from  as  far  back  as 
you  desire  to  go  will  be  thrown  open  not  only  upon  the  statement  of 
witnesses,  but  to  you  from  our.  own  books  and  pay  rolls. 

We  doubtless  shall  desire,  when  the  time  comes,  to  make  a  fuller 
statement  more  in  detail  as  to  what  we  shall  offer  to  show  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  can  not  do  that  now  until  the  investigation  has  de- 
veloped to  some  extent.  But  we  wish  the  committee  to  understand 
from  the  beginning  and  at  all  times  that  we  most  sincerely  desire  to 
assist  the  investigation  and  to  offer  you  every  facility,  both  through 
such  evidence  as  you  may  desire  to  hear  and  what  I  consider  a  great 
deal  better  than  evidence,  your  personal  inspection  of  the  situation 
and  of  conditions  and  of  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  I  know 
every  member  of  the  committee  is  exceedinglv  glad  to  be  met  by 
this  spirit  of  frankness  and  candid  offer  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy to  assist  us  in  our  investigations  and  to  aid  in  every  way  pos- 
sible toward  getting  at  the  entire  full  truth  about  this  matter.  I 
know  the  House  of  Representatives  will  appreciate  that  spirit  of 
frankly  wanting  to  have  this  investigation  made  thorough.  Regard- 
less of  whether  it  may  have  been  deemed  necessary  or  otherwise,  now 
that  it  is  ordered,  that  question  is  settled,  and  I  am  pleased,  indeed, 
and  I  know  the  committee  is,  to  see  that  spirit. 

I  can  not  speak  definitely,  not  having  consulted  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  I  assume  that  at  the  termination  of  the 
hearings  and  before  we  prepare  our  report  it  would  be  a  very  great 
assistance  to  this  committee  if  counsel  for  the  respective  parties 
would  prepare  for  our  assistance  a  brief  of  the  evidence.    In  other 
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words,  if  we  can  shift  a  large  amount  of  this  work  onto  the  attorneys, 
it  will  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  number  of  hours  you  are  going  to  make  us  work 
will  mkke  that  a  little  difficult. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  this  suggestion,  of  the 
preparation  of  a  brief  and  argument  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  so 
that  counsel  may  be  looking  out  for  it  when  you  get  through.  I  am 
confident  that  the  lawyers  will  feel  that  this  requirement  of  a  brief 
is  a  reasonable  request  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  of  us, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  have  that  in  view  throughout  this'  hear- 
ing, and  when  the  time  comes  to  be  prepared  to  submit  it  to  us  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  after  the  hearing  is  closed,  because  we  will 
naturally  want  to  make  our  report  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Mr.  Bees.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  undertake  that. 
The  Chairman.  I  will  confer  with  the  committee  about  the  rec- 
ord. It  may  be  we  can  make  some  arrangement  so  that  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  as  we  go  silong  may  be  furnished  to  or  be  here  for 
reference  by  each  side.  I  wiU  send  the  record  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
to  Washington  to  the  Public  Printer  and  have  it  printed:  That 
will  very  greatly  assist  all  of  us  in  keeping  track  of  the  record, 
because  following  it  up  in  typewritten  form  is  a  world  of  work, 
as  we  all  know,  and  if  we  can  get  the  Public  Printer  to  keep  up 
pretty  close  with  us,  that  will  be  of  very  great  assistance. 

Now,  Judge  Hilton,  are  you  ready  to  commence  on  something 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  matter  before  we  start 
taking  testimony. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Most  of  our  witnesses  will  speak  through  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  I  presume  that  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time  to  ar- 
range to  have  some  interpreters  appointed. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  and  the  committee  does  that  there  must 
be  interpreters  used.  Of  course,  this  committee  are  entire  strangers 
to  this  community.  We  dq  not  know  who  would  be  fair  and  com- 
petent interpreters,  and  we  hope  that  the  attorneys  on  each  side  may 
agree,  if  you  can,  among  yourselves  on  whom  the  interpreters  in 
each  language  shall  be. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  we  will  have  no  difficulty  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  If  it  is  necessary  or  you  deem  it  proper  we  will 
have  a  subpoena  issued  for  the  interpreters.  There  is  no  definite 
witness  fee  that  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  allows  in- 
terpreters, but  I  realize  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  us  to  keep 
interpreters  here  from  day  to  day  without  their  being  paid  some- 
thing, and  I  expect  them  to  receive  at  least  ordinary  witness  fees, 
and  I  think  I  can  allow  them  a  little  more.  As  to  the  ordinary 
witnesses  that  you  gentlemen  produce  on  each  side,  if  you  can  pro- 
duce them  voluntaruy,  we  will,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  have  you  do 
so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Uncle  Sam  is  "  broke  "  at  all,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  cautioned  to  make  this  investigation  as 
economically  as  possible.  These  investigations  are  terrifically  ex- 
pensive anyhow,  and  I  am  anxious  to  keep  down  expenses  as  much 
as  we  reasonably  can.  I  think  we  will  have  no  trouble  agreeing 
with  the  attorneys  about  this  matter. 

31151—14 2 
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Mr.  EIerr.  Not  at  all.    There  will  only  be  a  few,  of  course,  that  we 
will  have  to  subpoena. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  can  agree  upon  them,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Eees.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
making  an  objection,  because  whatever  is  satisfactory  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  method  of  procedure  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  suggestions,  Mr. 
Reesa 

Mr.  Rees.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  acceding  to  the 
proposition  that  the  better  plan  is  to  take  up  the  blanket  provision 
first,  because  if  there  is  to  be  any  holding  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  all  we  can  not  possibly  determine  as  to  what  particular  thing 
to  be  investigated  the  evidence  applies,  if  it  is  put  in  in  that  way. 
My  suggestion  is  that  possibly  some  better  method  of  putting  in  the 
testimony  than  to  put  it  in  under  the  seventh  line  mignt  be  devised. 
I  am  not  going  to  object  to  it  at  all,  but  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the  best 
plan. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  understand,  gentlemen,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  not  all  of  them  lawyers,  but  that  they 
are  good  practical  men  of  very  large  affairs  and  experience,  and  we 
will  not  confine  the  hearing  quite  as  strictly  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  a  trial  court  would.  I  realize  that  there  are  two  dies  to  this  mat- 
ter and  in  one  respect,  as  Judge  Hilton  says,  it  is  kind  of  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  first  to  prove  something  and  then  go  back  and 
prove  the  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  resolution  is 
worded  in  that  way,  that  if  any  of  these  conditions  exist,  then  we 
are  commanded  to  ascertain  the  causes  leading  up  to  such  conditions. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important.  I  feel  that  whichever  way 
you  begin  we  have  got  to  ultimately  arrive  at  the  same  point  any- 
how, and  the  order  of  it  may  not  be  very  important,  excepting  that 
I  would  like  to  have  the  testimony  offered  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  neglected  to  say  that  my  only  idea  was  that  it  was 
probably  spreading  the  investigation  over  a  length  of  time  that  you 
gentlemen  would  not  want  to  give  to  it — to  open  it  wide  open  from 
the  start — and  that  a  more  definite  method  would  take  much  less 
time.    That  was  all  that  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  must  adhere  to  this  House  resolu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  will  not  be  arbitrary  or  technical  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  lawyers  produce  their  evidence.  We  will 
expect  them  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible. 

(The  members  of  the  committee  confer  together.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  hope  that  counsel  on  both  sides 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  this  resolution.  We  feel  that  we  would 
be  subjecting  ourselves  to  criticism  if  we  were  to  allow  any  very 
wide  divergence  from  the  direct  instructions  and  crmmands  that  are 
given  to  us  by  Congress.  And  while,  as  I  stated  before,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  arbitrary  or  captious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cr  the 
order  in  which  the  testimony  shall  be  produced,  at  the  same  time, 
ultimately  it  is  these  six  conditions  that  are  the  only  warrant  for 
our  being  here,  and  if  none  of  those  conditions  exist,  of  course,  the 
causes  leading  up  to  them  would  not  be  pertinent  or  come  within 
the  province  of  our  authority ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  questionable  as  to 
how  far  general  investigation  of  conditions,  unless  they  have  the 
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ultimate  fact  in  view  and  are  connected  up  with  them,  how  far  we 
would  be  justified  in  allowing  counsel  to  go.  Personally,  I  feel  like 
relying  upon  your  good  judgment  and  allowing  you  to  proceed  with 
these  suggestions,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  if  the  committee  feel 
that  your  manner  of  offering  proof  is  becoming  too  much  of  a  round- 
about way  of  arriving  at  the  lacts,  why,  we  will  make  further  ruling 
at  that  time.     My  cofleague,  Mr.  Howell,  wishes  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  view  I  take  of  this  matter  is  that  the  justifica- 
tion for  sending  this  committee  into  the  copper  fields  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  grows  out  of  the  allegations 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  six  counts,  and  that  we  should  first  con- 
confine  our  attention  to  determining  whether  those  causes  exist  or 
not.  If  they  do  not  exist,  we  have  no  occasion  to  find  the  causes  for 
them.  We  are  not  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  here  in  Michigan  any  more  than  we  are  appointed  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  New  York  City  or  the  hard 
conditions  that  may  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  My 
view  of  it  is  that  there  are  certain  wrongs  that  are  alleged  to  prevail 
in  this  copper  field,  namely,  peonage,  the  interference  with  the  mails, 
that  the  immigration  laws  are  being  violated,  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  are  being  invaded  with  impunity,  and  that  there 
are  combinations  and  agreements  controlling  production  and  trans- 
portation contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  because 
of  these  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  that  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to  send 
this  conmiittee  here  to  investigate.  We  should  first  find  out  whether 
those  conditions  exist  and  then  the  causes  why  they  exist.  Of  course, 
I  agree  with  my  colleagues  here  that  this  investigation  need  not  be 
extremely  technical;  but  at  the  same  time,  those  are  the  ends,  the 
objects  for  which  this  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  we  should 
hold  them  in  view  in  the  course  of  our  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hilton,  with  those  suggestions,  will  you 
proceed  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  suggested  to  your  committee  the  order  simply 
because  there  was  a  number  of  witnesses,  I  think,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50,  that  have  been  brought  here  from  quite  a  distance  to  be 
heard  on  this  special  branch  of  the  inquiry,  presuming  that  the 
seventh  specification  meant  exactly  what  it  said,  and  that  the  field 
of  inquiry  was  to  be  broad  and  searching,  to  the  end  that  if  any  of 
the  above  conditions  exist,  the  causes  that  lead  up  to  them  were  per- 
tinent subjects  of  inquiry.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  order 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  subserves  the  convenience  of  many  of  these 
poor  men  that  come  from  a  distance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  my  colleague's  idea  is  that  he  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  our  assuming  in  advance  that  those  conditions  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  in  advance  the  causes  leading  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  can  not  very  well  prove  one  without  proving  the 
other.  In  proving  the  conditions,  we  will  say  of  the  existence  of 
peonage,  we  prove  necessarily  in  that  showing  somewhat  of  the  con- 
ditions that  lead  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  would  not  relieve  you  from  ^ulti- 
mately proving  that  there  was  peonage? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  expect  to  prove  that  when  we  reach  that  subject 
matter,  as  I  have  stated  to  tne  committee. 
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The  CHAIKMA^^  If  you  did  not  ultimately  prove  that  fact,  then 
the  case  would  fall. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Precisely  so;  not  be  considered  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  Kebb.  As  to  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hilton.  As  to  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  inasmuch  as  you  have  these  men  here, 
that  we  will  proceed  with  them.    Call  your  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  call  Mr.  Rickard. 

William  J.  Rickabd,  a  witness  produced  on  behalf  of  the  miners^ 
•being  duly  sworn,  testified  under  examination  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  State  your  name,  Mr.  Rickard. 

Mr.  Rickabd.  W.  J.  Rickard. 

Mr.  Hilton..  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  At  Laurium. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  this  county? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  Forty- five  years;  well,  43  years.  Been  away  from 
here  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  with  respect  to 
the  local  union? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  I  am  president  of  the  local,  also  organizer. 
-  Mr.  Hilton.  What  has  been  your  business,  Mr.  Rickard,  during 
the  time  that  you  have  lived  here  and  been  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  For  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  a  miner. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  mining?  How  old 
are  you? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  About  21  years  old  when  I  started  in  mining. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  property? 
•     Mr.  Rickabd.  Central  is  where  I  started,  Keweenaw  County. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  time,  if  you  remember,  did  you  start  to  work 
in  the  copper  country? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  I  started  to  work  when  I  was  a  little  over  11 

years  old. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  work  that  you  were  engaged  in  a.t 

that  time? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  Stamp  mill.  , .    ,      . 

Mr.  Hilton.  Will  yOu  state  what  the  various  kinds  of  employment 
are  that  you  have  had  since  that  time  in  the  copper  mines? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  I  have  left  the  mill,  and  I  went  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  to  work  as  a  helper.  Then  I  worked  there  four  years.  Then  I 
went  firing  in  the  boiler  house.    I  went  from  the  boiler  house  into 

the  mine.  .  .  ,        .     « 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  work  did  you  engage  m  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  I  was  mining. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  mining  "  ? 

Mr  Rickabd.  Miner  is  a  man  that  breaks  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hilton.  With  the  drill? 

Mr.  Rickabd.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Hilton.  Describe  the  drill  that  you  worked. 

Mr.  Rickabd.  At  that  time  we  worked  hammer  and  drill. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  that  what  is  known  as  the  one-man  drill  ? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  No;  it  is  a  one-man  drill,  too,  but  not  the  one-man 
drill  that  they  have  got  to-day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  property  did  you  first  work  the  drill? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  At  the  Central. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Central  mine? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  Central  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  have  continued  in  such  employment  as  a  miner 
up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No,  sir ;  not  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike.  Up  to  last 
March,  the  16th  of  last  March,  1913. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  last  property  that  you  worked  in  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  you  engaged  in  when  you  were  employed 
at  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Mining. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Describe  to  the  committee  the  operation  of  those 
drills. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  At  the  Mohawk,  when  I  worked  at  the  Mohawk,  I 
worked  on  what  they  call  the  ram  drill,  two-man  machine,  and  they 
were  just  getting  those  in  the  Mohawk  at  that  time.  When  I  left 
there,  the  one-man  machine.*  I  can  not  say  just  how  many  they  had 
there.  They  had  about  four  or  five,  I  guess.  The  shaft  I  worked  in. 
they  didn't  have  any  one-man  machines  in  that  shaft  then.  They 
were  putting  them  in  as  fast  as  they  could  get  steel  for  them  and  get 
the  tools  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  two-man  machine? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  The  two-man,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  factory,  is^ 
supposed  to  be  300  pounds. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  single? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  go  from  160  to  180  pounds,  I  guess ;  that  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  160  to  180. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  are  they  operated  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  are  operated  just  the  same  as  the  two-man 
machine.  Everything  is  the  same  as  the  two-man  machine.  They 
use  the  same  tools,  only  the  difference  in  the  machines;  posts,  jacks,, 
arms,  and  everything  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  work  is  considered,  is  it  not,  to  be  the  highest 
class  work  in  the  district,  mining? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Rickard,  explain  to  the  committee  how  far  thfr 
levels  are  apart,  and  explain  to  the  committee  the  stopes,  what  they 
consist  of. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  varies,  different  levels  in  different  mines.  In 
the  Mohawk  mine  the  levels  are  100  feet.  At  the  Ahmeek  mine  they 
are  125.    At  the  Tamarack  they  run  over  200. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Explain,  if  you  will,  what  a  stope  consists  of. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  A  stope  is  stoping  of  the  ground  from  one  level  to 
another.  That  is  what  they  call  stoping,  taking  out  the  ground 
between  both  levels. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  is  air  supplied  as  to  the  back  of  the  stope? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  back  of  the  stopes  are  generally  pretty  smoky^ 
gassy. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  supply  for  air  is  there? 
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Mr.  BiCKARD.  Generally,  after  they  knock  a  stope  through  to  the 
level,  they  get  the  ventilation  from  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  is  it  before  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  pretty  smoky  before  you  get  tlirough  to  the 
next  level,  pretty  smoky  and  gassy:  the  drifts  also.  The  further 
3'^ou  go  in  the  drift  the  gassier  they  get. 

Mr,  Hilton.  Before  the  connection  is  made  that  you  have  de- 
scribed are  there  any  facilities  for  ventilation? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  denth  do  the  various  properties  obtain? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  all  the  way  from  the  time  they  start  down  to 
over  between  seven  and  eight  thousand,  I  guess  some  of  the  shafts 
are  on  the  conglomerate.  I  worked  in  a  crosscut  in  the  Tamarack 
over  a  mile  deep,  down  in  a  small  winch.  We  sink  small  winches 
there  in  the  north  Tamarack  down  over  a  mile,  and  we  crosscutted 
in  that  winch.  We  could  not  work  two  day  shifts.  Just  two  men 
could  work  there  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Whv? 
'    Mr.  RicKARD.  Because  it  is  too  hot ;  could  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  temperature,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Pretty  near  100.  The  men  never  wore  anything 
there  but  just  merely  their  pants  and  shoes.  Never  wore  no  shirt 
or  anything,  miners,  or  trammers,  or  anybody  there.  If  they  did 
wear  any  clothes  it  was  merely  an  undershirt  just  to  keep  the  dirt 
off  from  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Is  that  the  orarb  of  the  men  customarily  working  at 
that  depth? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  the  district? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  is,  in  the  conglomerate.  Of  course,  the 
amygdalbide  of  the  mines  are  cooler. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  reference  to  the  conglomerate,  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  as  to  lagging? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Not  very  good. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  y^>i^  mean  by  that?  That  there  is  none  at 
all  at  times? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Not  sometimes;  no. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What,  Mr.  Rickard,  is  the  condition  as  to  the  con- 
glomerate falling  and  endangering  life? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  conglomerate  vein  is  very  treacherous.  There 
are  lots  of  what  they  call  sand  slips  in  the  conglomerate  vein.  They 
stope  up  and  they  fall  off  in  chunks,  these  sand  slips.  If  a  man  isn  t 
very  careful,  lots  of  times  he  don't  see  them,  and  they  give  way  from 
the  sand  slip  of  the  conglomerate  right  in  one  chunk.  Their  not 
being  timbered,  if  they  ain't  timbered  up  close,  ilaturally  this  comes 
dow^n.  In  the  conglomerate  it  is  very  treacherous  ground  to  work. 
A  man  has  got  to  be  careful  how  he  works;  got  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  rate  of  r  ortality  is  high? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  As  to  what  were  and  are  the  conditions  in  reference 
to  water — the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  the  Tamarack — when  I  worked  in  the  Tamarack 
they  sent  water  down  there  for  drinking  water.  That  was  the  only 
mine  I  ever  worked  in  that  they  ever  did  send  any  water  down. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  How  is  it  in  the  other  mines,  if  you  know,  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  All  you  get  to  drink  is  what  you  take  down  in  your 
dinner  pail. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  are  the  other  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mines — 
and  I  speak  of  them  now  generally — in  most  instances  as  to  closets 
for  the  men  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  never  see  any  in  the  mines ;  haven't  got  any. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  do  the  men  go  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Go  anywhere  in  the  mine.  Some  of  them  go  not 
more  than  10  feet  away  from  where  they  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  that  heat  that  you  have  spoken  of  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes.  In  the  Tamarack  they  have  crosscuts  driven 
from  the  shaft  into  the  veins.  The  same  as  I  explained  before,  they 
sink  winches  down,  and  after  the  winches  are  sunK  into  the  vein  they 
begin  to  crosscut  them ;  they  use  for  closets  right  in  the  crosscut ;  all 
through  the  crosscut.    That  is  what  they  use  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  first  went  to  work  as  you  have  described 
at  that  age  what  were  your  wages,  Mr.  Rickard  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  $20  a  iionth. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  next  increase  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  worked  there  two  years,  and  my  next  increase  I 
got  cut  $2  a  month.    I  got  $18. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  at  $18  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  worked  at  that  about  two  months.    Then  we  were 

foing  to  quit,  me  and  another  fellow,  and  they  raised  me  back  to 
20  again.  Then  I  worked  in  the  mill  four  years,  and  I  got  $20  when 
I  left  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  After  four  years'  services  you  got  $20  when  you  left. 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  got  $20  when  I  left. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  a  man  of  family  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No;  I  was  only  a  youngster  then.  I  was  only  15 
or  16.. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Fifteen? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  next  wage  and  at  what  work? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  was  helping  in  the  blacksmith  shop.  I  had  $30 
a  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  familiar  with  many  instances  of  your  fellow 
workmen  at  that  time  who  received  nothing  for  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  down  at  this  mine  their  wages  wasn't  very 
high  down  there  them  days;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  can  remem- 
ber that  anyone  was  sent  home  without  anything  down  in  that  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  vou  familiar  with  others  in  ether  mines  where 
that  occurred? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Frequently? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  next  wage? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  had  $44  a  month  when  I  went  firing. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  work  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Fireman,  yes ;  in  the  boiler  house. 

Mr.  Hilton.  These  were  shifts  of  how  long? 
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Mr.  BiCKABD.  Twelve  hours  a  day,  11  days  and  13  nights.  The 
nmht  shift  was  13  hours  and  11  hours  day  shift. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  go  and  come  on  your  own  time? 

Mr.  KicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  next  wage? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  went  into  the  mine  to  work  then,  and  at  that  time 
they  jpaid  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hii/roN.  And  you  have  continued  at  work  in  that  capacitj' 
ever  since? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Until  about  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  a  little  over  a  year  afterwards,  affc^r  the 
mine  had  shut  down.    I  worked  at  the  Tamarack  then  for  a  while. 
Then  I  worked  down  in  the  Atlantic  mill  firing  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  and  I  have  been  in  the  mine  ever  since  until  last  March. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  have  been  your  wages  beginning,  if  you  remem- 
ber, your  first  year  as  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  about  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  that  since  you  have  been  a  married  man? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  was  married,  yes;  at  that  time — ^just  before 
the  mines  were 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  were  working  how  many  hours  at  that  time  for 
that  wage? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  that  10  hours  obtained  up  to  the  time  just  before 
the  strike,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  it  was  shortened  to  eight  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  so  they  claim ;  yes.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't 
say.  I  don't  understand  the  hours  they  work  there  at  all  now. 
When  I  went  to  see  about  it — ^they  are  going  to  work  all  hours,  so  il 
is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  tiiey  are  worMng. 

Mr.  Hilton.  But  you  are  speaking  now  of  a  10-hour  shift? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  26  days? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Twenty-six  days. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  were  you  paid?     What  evidence  of  your  time? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  ^Vhat  we  received,  our  wages? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  PicKARD.  After  the  Central  shut  down,  I  worked  sinking  the 
North  Tamarack  down  right  through  to  the  runners  at  $58  a  month, 
and  the  Champion,  what  they  call  the  Champion,  they  had  66.  That 
was  down  about  4,000  feet  or  something  like  that  when  we  struck 
the  vein  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  receive  dockets  or  pay  slips? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  the  so-called  docket  consist  of? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  was  the  daily  wage  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  the  daily  wage? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  had  so  much  a  shift. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  deductions  were  made  from  your  pay  by  the 
company,  if  any,  and  for  what  specific  purposes  ? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  Dollar  a  month  for  doctor  and  50  cents  a  month 
for  the  club  and  then  any  supplies  that  you  had  from  the  company 
was  kept  out.  If  you  lived  in  company  houses,  you  paid  the  rent. 
The  rent  was  kept  out. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  miners  uniformly  live  in  company  houses,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Over  there  at  that  time  there  were  not  very  many 
houses  over  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  is  it  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  That  is,  if  they  could  ^t  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  object  to  any  testi- 
mony that  the  committee  desires  to  hear  or  that  is  offered  unless  I 
have  a  reason  for  it.  I  simply  inquire  if  we  are  to  take  time  in  this 
investigaton  to  go  back — the  committee  may  not  understand  this — 
to  the  conditions  of  the  old  Central  mine,  which  has  not  been  worked 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present.  It  is 
going  to  take  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  work,  and  I  imagine 
that  we  are  interested  only  in  the  conditions  of,  say,  a  short  period 
before  this  strike,  as  they  existed  at  that  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  objecting,  but  only  suggesting  that  we  are  opening  up 
a  field  which  is  apparently  limitless,  both  as  to  time  and  everything 
else. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Hilton,  I  have  been  wondering  how  far 
back  this  evidence  goes  and  whether  or  not  it  is  strictly  germane  to  or 
leading  up  by  any  proper  sequence  to  present-day  conditions.    I  don't  ' 
remember  whether  this  gentleman  stated  how  old  he  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  was  born  in  1869 ;  I  will  be  45  years  old  the  30th 
of  next  May. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  don't  want  to  cut  you  off  from  offer- 
ing your  testimony,  but  I  think  you  realize  that  we  want  to  make  it 
as  nearly  pertinent  as  possible.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  rule 
this  out,  but  we  do  not  want  to  open  up  a  larger  field  than  we  can 
cover,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  want  you  to  understand,  gentlemen,  the  attitude  of 
counsel  to  the  committee.  We  have  been  told  what  the  conditions 
were  from  the  other  side  as  they  have  existed  here  for  60  years. 
Of  course,  in  the  examination  of  this  witness  and  the  first  witness 
we  would  necessarily  be  a  little  more  prolix  than  we  would  later  on 
to  give  the  committee  to  understand  wnat  the  going  wages  were  and 
have  been  in  years  past  and  what  the  conditions  physically  at  the 
mine  have  been  and  are  now — all  leading  up  to  the  present  status 
in  each  instance.  The  committee,  I  think,  can  see  that  necessarily 
in  the  first  instance  we  would  perhaps  be  a  little  more  tedious  than 
later  on.  The  only  purpose  is,  Mr^  Chairman,  to  show  to  you,  as  I 
promised  in  the  opening,  that  these  conditions  obtain  now  as  they 
did  then,  and  that  these  men,  one  after  another,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  little  children  up  to  the  present  time,  have  worked  under 
these  conditions  in  these  mines  for  this  pay.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  in  this  sense,  that  the  committee  can 
then  understand,  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  the  presence  of  the 
other  conditions  if  we  show  them  to  exist.  Certainly  I  do  not  care 
to  take  any  time  in  explaining  what  the  conditions  were  other  than 
those  that  obtain  at  present.    But  I  offer  to  show  hv  this  and  follow- 
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ing  witnesses  that  the  conditions  now  are  as  they  then  were — 40  years 
ago — in  the  main,  and  for  the  committee  later  to  understand,  in  view 
of  the  testimony,  by  an  inspection,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
cause  of  complaint  by  the  miners  leading  up  to  the  presence,  as  we 
contend,  of  every  one  of  these  specifications,  in  so  far  as  the  burden 
is  upon  us  to  show  them.    I  think  several  of  them  are  aimed  at  the 
■other  side,  evidently.    We  are  able  in  that  way  to  the  more  intelli- 
gently present  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  this  committee.     It 
^eems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  dovetails  in  together,  and  in  the  end 
affords  a  very  happy  criterion  and  means  for  this  committee  to  jud^e 
as  to  whether  or  no  these  conditions  exist.    I  know  of  no  more  logical 
way  to  present  this  matter  than  to  begin  with  a  few  of  these  wit- 
nesses and  then  show  in  the  main  that  the  conditions  now  are  as 
they  were  then,  and  have  been  in  no  sense  remedied.    If  that  is  inter- 
esting to  the  committee,  we  will  pursue  that  course,  and  if  not  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  eliminate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not 
sustaining  the  objection  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators.  We  are 
just  offering  a  friendly  caution  not  to  make  it  too  unreasonably 
prolix.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  don't  understand  that  there  is  an  objection. 

Mr.  Hilton,  You  said,  Mr.  Rickard,  that  you  received  from  the 
company  certain  pay  checks  or  dockets.  What  does  the  docket  con- 
sist of  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  amount  you  have  coming. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Each  month? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Your  pay  days  are  each  month,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  there  or  has  there  been  at  any  time  in  this 
•district,  to  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Rickard,  any  sliding  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  call  the  sliding  scale, 
but  I  know  there  were  a  lot  of  times  in  the  district  when  we  did 
not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  mean  they  work  a  month  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Pretty  near ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  have  within  your  knowledge,  have  you  not, 
instances  of  men  working  the  26  days  that  you  have  described  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes ;  and  I  worked  20  days  myself  for  $4.30  in  the 
Osceloa,  and  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  here.  Being  on  the 
committee,  in  front  of  the  governor,  I  gave  him  the  statement.  The 
governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  asked  the  question.  What  was 
the  lowest  pay  I  ever  received  in  the  copper  country,  and  I  told 
him  $4.30  for  26  days'  work,  and  I  walked  3  miles  every  day  to 
get  it.  One  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  comes  out  next 
day  in  the  paper  and  says  that  they  have  looked  over  the  books  and 
they  had  found  that  the  $4.30  I  got  was  for  two  days'  labor  that  I 
had  done;  and  then  the  statement  went  on  that  I  had  told  the  gov- 
ernor a  lie  about  the  wages  I  had  got.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  in 
front  of  the  committee  that  the  man  that  worked  with  me  when  I 
got  the  $4.30  is  working  for  the  C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.  to-day.    . 

Mr.  Hilton.  Same  man? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Same  man ;  my  partner, 
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Mr.  Hilton.  This  four  dollars  and  some  odd  cents  was  your  entire 
•compensation  for  26  days'  work? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  For  26  days'  work;  and  I  refused  to  go  down  there 
to  work  at  the  contract  any  more,  and  he  told  my  partner  that  if  I 
did  not  go  he  could  not  go  either.  So  I  told  him  that  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  to  this  man  what  I  had  done.  He  could  go  down  there, 
but  I  refused ;  and  the  man  told  him  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children 
home,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  be  out  of  work,  and  Capt.  Proby, 
the  foreman  of  the  Osceola  mine,  told  him  that  the  children  did 
not  belong  to  him,  so  he  had  to  go  too.  In  this  statement  made  to 
the  governor  they  said  it  was  for  two  shifts  labor  in  the  Osceola  mine, 
that  I  worked  26  days  for  this  $4.30  and  walked  3  miles  a  day  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  that  compensation  unusual  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  ? 

Mr.  EiCKARD.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  unusual  at  all.  At  that  time 
it  was  regular,  and  lots  of  men  got  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  That  was  about  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  gentlemen  do  not  object,  we  will  alternate  here. 
I  want  to  put  m  some  documentary  evidence  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Rickard,  I  show  you  a  bundle  of  envelopes  here  and  ask  you  what 
those  contain? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Those  are  the  dockets  gathered  together  from  the 
men  to  show  what  the  men  had  worked  and  received  for  a  month's 
work. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  gathered  these  together  since  you  have  been 
president  of  the  local  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  you  have  a  great  many  more  similar  in 
character  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  desire  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  at  this  time  to 
read  into  the  record  a  number  of  these  pay  slips  and  dockets  show- 
ing the  wages. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  going  to  file  them  with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  .Kerr.  Going  to  file  these  with  the  committee,  or  I  will  read 
them  and  show  them  to  counsel.    It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  only  wanted  to  know  so  we  could  have  a  record  of 
them  or  get  at  them  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  let  counsel  see  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  I  will  turn  them  over  to  you,  Mr.  R^ese,  as  we 
go  along. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all  right.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  order  to  save  the  record,  if  it  suits  the  committee, 
T  will  just  read  the  names  of  the  workmen  and  the  number  of  days 
and  the  wages  received,  otaiitting  all  the  other  matters  upon  the 
docket  because  there  are  so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  May  I  see  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Surely.  I  offer  the  pay  slip  of  Matt  Huhta,  showing 
contract  labor,  26  days,  for  which  he  received  $1.61. 

Mr.  Rees.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  for  the  June, 
1910,  pay  day. 
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Mr.  RiCKABD.  The  balance  of  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  deductions  for  doctor  of  $1,  club  50  cents,  he 
received  pay  of  11  cents  for  that  26  days.  I  have  not  the  slip  with 
me,  but  we  will  offer  to  show  in  this  connection  that  the  partner  of 
this  man,  one  of  them,  received,  Richard  Waara,  received  10  cents^ 
and  that  his  other  partner  received  11  cents  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  26  days'  work? 

Mr.  Kerr.  26  days'  work. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  other  partner's  name? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  haven't  got  the  other  partner's  name.  I  thought  I 
had  his  slip. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Howell.  Has  counsel  a  copy  of  the  contract  that  was  made? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  just  going  to  offer  it.  Richard  Waara  received 
10  cents  on  the  same  contract. 

Mr.  Rees.    Will  you  state  the  number  of  the  docket,  Mr.  Kerr? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No  objection  at  all,  Mr.  Rees.  Richard  Waara,  No. 
248,  Osceola  mine,  June,  1910.  This  one  is  docket  No.  247.  That 
is  Matt  Huhta.  I  now  offer,  which  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the 
stenographer,  a  signed  contract  of  the  Isle  Royal  Copper  Co.,  which 
is  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Co.,  dated  December  1,  1908. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  not  at  that  time  under  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Co.  management. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  will  accept  your  explanation  on  that,  Mr.  Rees.  This 
ends  on  December  31,  1908^  and  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  some 
matters  from  this  contract.  This  is  the  contract  for  the  breaking 
of  ground.  The  committee  will  understand  that  under  these  con- 
tracts the  breaking  of  ground  is  paid  for  by  the  cubic  fathom.  This 
also  shows  the  cost  of  the  different  supplies  to  the  miners.  Dynamite, 
$15  per  box  of  50  pounds ;  f us0,  $1.25  per  100  feet ;  caps,  $2  per  box 
of  100  caps ;  sunshine,  $9  [to  Mr.  Rickard] ,  you  know  what  that  is, 
don't  you  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Sunshine  is  an  item  there.    Is  that  per  month? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Per  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  says  $9  per  month  and  15  cents  per  pound.  I  may 
be  inaccurate  about  that,  Mr.  Rees? 

Mr.  Rees.  It  can  not  be  $9  per  pound — per  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Perhaps  you  can  tell. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  all  right.  , 

Mr.  KIerr.  I  will  show  that  to  you  later  anyway.  Candles,  20 
cents  per  pound ;  powder  cans,  $3.50  each ;  picks,  $2  each ;  engine  oil, 
50  cents  per  gallon;  handles,  30  cents  each;  padlocks,  $1  each;  ma- 
chine oil  cans,  60  cents  each ;  4  gallons  G.  I.  galvanized-iron  oil  cans, 
$3.50  each ;  galvanized-iron  pails,  $1  each ;  shovels,  $1  each ;  wrenches, 
$1  each;  pipe  tongs,  $2  each;  hammers,  $2  each;  charge  sticks,  25 
cents  each;  drill  wrenches,  $3.50  each;  sunshine  lamps,  15  cents 
each ;  wicking,  5  cents  per  ball ;  rope  and  marlin,  25  cents  per  pound ; 
drill  steel,  30  cents  per  pound;  dry  fee,  $3  per  month.  The  dry  fee, 
that  is  the  changing  house  at  the  surface,  where  the  men  are  provided 
with  a  locker  and  change  there. 
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The  Chairma>'.  Does  it  show  the  items  that  consume  the  26  days' 
wages,  only  leaving  10  cents,  or  such  a  matter — can  you  give  the 
reason  why  the  men  get  so  little?    What  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  contract  is  not  offered.  In  connection  with  this, 
this  is  simply  a  sample  miner's  contract  that  I  am  putting  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  understand  those  items  that  you  have  read  are  printed 
on  there  as  the  prices  that  are  to  be  charged  for  whatever  supplies 
they  get.    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  presume  so;  yes.    It  says  under  itemB : 

The  foUowing  supplies  and  other  items  which  the  company  agrees  to  furnish 
to  the  contractors,  and  the  contractors  agree  to  purchase  and  use  exclusively, 
at  the  following  rates,  viz : 

It  agrees  that  they  must  exclusively  use  and  purchase  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  still  using  contracts  similar  to  this  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  shall  put  that  in  evidence  that  they  are  using  it 
a.t  this  time. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  not  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Eees.  I  say  that  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  offered  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Eees.  It  is  not  in  evidence  that  they  are  using  those  contracts 
now. 

Mr.  Kj:rr.  No;  I  didn't  say  that  they  were  using  them  now,  Mr. 
.  Eees. 

Mr.  Eees.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mr.  Eees,  I  stated  to-day,  perhaps  you  did  not  under- 
stand it,  that  we  would  put  in  evidence  that  that  was  the  present 
contract — the  contract  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Eees.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 
in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  contract  that  was  in  force  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Kjjrr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  form  of  contract  in  general  use  in  those 
days! 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  apprehend  so,  but  I  do  not  know.  We  offer  that  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  may  state,  however,  that  generally  conditions,  except 
with  regard  to  wages,  were  considered  to  be  about  the  same  in  the 
different  mines  in  this  district.  Whether  the  contract  was  identical 
with  that,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

Mr.  Eees.  May  I  ask  if  that  was  a  contract  that  was  entered  into 
or  is  merely  a  blank  form  of  contract? 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  is  a  contract  that  was  signed  by  the  four  men, 
so  I  take  it  that  it  is  one  that  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  Eees.  Yes.    Is  it  dated  and  numbered? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  offer  Docket  606  of  Herman  Hokka,  of  the  Isle  Eoyale 
Copper  Co.,  April  17, 1909,  20  shifts,  $43.80. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  these  marked  as  exhibits  and  havt 
them  numbered  1,  2,  3, 4  and  so  on  ? 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  I  do  not  care. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  you  just  want  to  read  the  substance  of  them 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  up  so 
much. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  better  mark  them,  because  we  may  want  to 
refer  to  them  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  made  that  suggestion;  I  was  just  trying 
to  get  it  systematized  in  some  way  or  other.  If  you  want  thenj 
marked  as  exhibits,  we  ought  to  commence  numbering  them  so  that 
they  may  be  specifically  referred  to;  but  if  you  just  want  a  de- 
scriptive statement  of  them  as  you  go  along  it  probably  will  not  be 
necessary.  Of  course,  whatever  is  most  convenient  to  counsel  on 
both  sides  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  the  matter — it  would  take  so  much  time 
marking  exhibits — I  will  turn  these  over  to  counsel  and  let  them 
examine  them  as  to  whether  my  statement  in  the  record  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  counsel  turn  them  over,  wouldn't  that  do  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  would  not  be  encumbering  the  record.  There  is  so 
much  more  of  this. 

Mr.  Howell,.  Is  this  the  form  of  contract  under  which  this  $126 — 
$4.26  was  offered? 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  another  mine. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  another  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  similar  custom  or  practice  of  the  copper 
country  to  have  these  kind  of  contracts?  In  other  words,  this  man 
may  have  earned  more,  but  would  not  some  other  man  under  a  simi- 
lar contract  earn  $1.40  or  something  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  I  understand  it — as  I  understand  the  system — it  is 
that  the  mining  captain — ^the  head  mining  captain — goes  into  a  stock 
or  a  level  and  uses  his  judgment  as  to  tne  cnaracter  of  the  rock  to 
be  mined.  Is  is  considered  in  this  copper  district,  at  least,  that 
rock  containing  a  large  copper  content  should  obtain  a  greater  price 
per  fathom  than  the  so-called  leaner  rock.  But  that  is  not  a  fixed 
price,  so  that  what  would  be  a  price  in  one  mine,  like  a  amygaloid 
vein,  would  not  obtain  in  a  conglomerate  vein,  and  vice  versa.  We 
have  those  different  veins.  For  instance,  the  contract  from  which  I 
read,  and  which  has  been  offered  in  evidence,  shows  the  price  per 
fathom  of  $19.  Now,  it  might  be  $15  and  it  might  be  $25.  I  thinlr 
that,  perhaps,  answers  your  question. 

We  offer  the  docket  of  Herman  Hokka,  docket  621,  Isle  Boyale 
Copper  Co.,  December,  1908,  18  days,  $24.85. 

Docket  809,  of  Andrew  Karkine,  Isle  Royale  Copper  Co.,  December, 
1909,  24  days,  $48.15.  ^         ^^^^^ 

Docket  of  the  same  man,  809,  for  October,  1909,  25  days,  $*9-0^-    ^ 

Docket  of  John  Dahlquist,  Isle  Royale  Copper  Co.,  October,  l^^i^ 

•   19  days,  $32.88.  ,         ,      t         ^.^ 

Mr.  Eees.  Is  there  anything  on  those  dockets  to  show  the  character 

of  the  labor,  whether  it  is  that  of  a  miner  or  trammer,  or  what  it  is . 
Mr.  Kerr.  No  ;  excepting  where,  I  should  take  it,  it  is  indicated  as 

a  contract,  that  would  mean  a  miner. 
Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  number  of  that? 
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Mr.  Kerr.  John  Dahlquist. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  necessarily  follow?  Is  that  your  un- 
derstanding, that  a  contractor  means  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Not  necessarily ;  they  have  tramming  contracts. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  but  only  very  recently. 

Mr.  Eees.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Not  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Eees.  It  does  not  indicate  on  the  docket  for  what  date  it  is. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  number  of  that  last  contract,  Mr» 
Kerr? 

Mr.  Kerr;  There  is  no  number  on  that,  Mr.  Peterman. 

Another  one  of  John  Dahlquist's,  January,  1904,  no  number,  25 J 
days,  $43.92. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  same  company. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  might,  if  the  committee  please,  suggest  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  mines  the  management  was  changed  in  1909,  so  that  this 
is  going  into  a  matter  that  does  not  come  within  the  period  of  the 
present  management  at  all,  and  therefore  you  may  be  unable  to  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  management,  as  I  understand  it,  that  had 
charge  in  those  days  has  changed,  so  that  you  feel  it  would  not  be  con- 
nected with  present-day  conditions,  is  that  the  idea?     Or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  bring  you  the  same  conditions  down  to  date 
for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  claim,  Mr.  Rees,  that  you  have  not  the  record  of 
those  mining  companies  prior  to  your  taking  over  the  management  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  we  have  or  not.  We  have  not  the 
men  under  whom  these  conditions  existed,  yet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  this  may  be  a  fitting  place,  for  the  information 
of  the  committee,  to  state  that  I  think  about  15  mining  companies  in 
this  district  are  under  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  in  this  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
held  too  strictly  to  my  remarks,  except  in  a  general  way,  because  later 
we  will  produce  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  these  companies  been  under, the 
control  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  four  or  five  years.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  to  increase  its  capitalization  and  its 
issue  of  capital-stock  shares,  and  litigation  followed  in  the  Federal 
courts.  I  do  not  know  that  the  litigation  was  abandoned,  but,  at 
least,  the  attempt  to  consolidate  the  companies  by  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  holding  company,  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co., 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  purchased  then 
shares  of  stock  in  these  companies,  and  I  think  I  am  fair  in  saying 
that  in  no  case  did  they  purchase  a  majority  of  the  shares,  but  enough 
so  that  it  gave  them  a  controlling  interest.  I  think  in  nearly  all  of 
these  instances,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  is  common  to 
all  the  companies.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  are  also  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  other  companies.    In  the  local  district,  the  same 
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general  manager  handles  all  of  the  companies.    They  have  their  local 
superintendents.    It  was  not  taken  over  by  purchase  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  one  of  the  companies  that  was  tasen  over  ! 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  That  is,  I  understand,  the  only  nonresident  cor- 
poration in  the  district.    I  believe  this  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  offer  pay  slip,  with  no  number,  20  days — this  is 
Isle  Royale— for  July,  1912,  $34.65. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  the  name  of  the  contractor! 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  I  fear  that  I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  give  them  something^ to  identifjr  it  f 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  gave  them  the  dates,  Mr.  Taylor.    The  name  1  can 
not  decipher.    I  will  leave  it  here,  and  you  can  check  it  over. 

Here  is  one  of  Frank  Pakklu,  Isle  Royale  Copper  Co.,  March,  1912, 
26^  days,  $44.75. 

For  the  record,  I  might  say,  that  I  am  giving  not  the  net  proceeds, 
but  the  gross  wages.    The  deductions  are  made  below. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  these  all  contracts  t 

Mr.  Kerr.  These  are  pay  slips  and  pay  dockets. 

Mr.  HowELu  Not  contracts  altogether  t 

Mr.  Kerr.  Some  are  contracts.  I  may  show  you  these  [indicating]. 
There  they  are  there.    This  would  seem  to  be  day  labor  [indicating]. 

I  offer  Docket  1027,  of  Abram  Neuman,  Champion  Copper  Co.,  jfor 
December,  1912,  28  days,  $48.45. 

Also  another  of  the  same  person — ^there  is  no  date  on  this — it  is 
Docket  No.  1027,  seems  to  be  the  same,  28  days,  $48.45. 

In  connection  with  this  offer  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
conunittee  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  docket  under  debit  items  are  men- 
tioned the  items  of  rent,  supplies,  wood,  coal,  doctor,  club,  boarcL  store, 
and  subscription.  This  is  in  line  with  the  statement  of  Judge  Hilton, 
in  the  opening,  that  men  had  their  store  bills  taken  out  by  the  mining 
companies. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  charge  for  the  store  there? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  one  docket  it  is  $32.95 ;  in  the  other  it  is  $33.20. 

In  the  next  exhibit  of  the  same  man  and  the  same  number,  26  days, 
$45 ;  under  the  head  of  store,  Tri-Mountain,  $28.60. 

Another  docket  of  the  same  man,  same  company,  28  days,  $48.45, 
and  the  store  is  $31.96. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  these  all  Champion? 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  Champion,  Mr.  Rees. 

I  have  some  more  of  the  Champion,  of  which  I  can  give  the  num- 
bers ;  they  are  numbered  all  406,  and  all  William  Jacobson. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  first  name? 

Mr.  Kjjrr.  William ;  being  for  May,  June,  and  August  of  1901.  In 
the  order  named,  7  days,  $12.33 ;  24  days,  $39.03 ;  21  days,  $29.57. 

Mr.  Casey.  No  balance  due  on  anv  of  those  dockets  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  giving  the  gross  amoimt  of  receipts. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  mean  the  balance  due  after  the  deductions  are  made. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  haven't  read  those  into  the  record  yet,  Mr.  Casey.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  it.  For  instance,  on  this  docket  $1.50  was  deducted, 
leaving  $37.53. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  those  from  Champion? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  Champion. 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  notice  on  some  part  of  those  there  is  no  balance  due 
at  all.    What  does  that  signify  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  signifies  that  the  store  account  and  the  charges 
for  rent,  coal,  doctor,  and  club  took  up  all  of  the  wages. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  person  got 
no  money  from  the  company  at  all.    Is  that  what  that  signifies? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  say  that  in  one,  two,  three,  four — that  in  four 
of  these  no  balance  came  to  the  men  at  all,  to  the  men.  In  the  others 
they  received  a  balance  after  some  small  deductions. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  what  this  store  bill  was  for?  Was  it 
for  groceries,  clothing,  shoes,  or  what? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  for  the  family  living. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  includes  clothing  and  shoes  and  everything? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  but  whether  it  included  meats  and  things  of  that 
kind  I  do  not  know.    I  will  put  these  in  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

These  [indicating^  are  all  of  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 
The  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  is  a  corporation  formed  from 
the  consolidation  of  the  Osceola,  the  TamaracTk  Junior  Mining  Co., 
and  the  Kearsage  Mining  Co.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kees.  Oh,  no ;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Well,  correct  it.  It  was  formed  by  increasing  the  cap- 
italization of  the  Osceola 

Mr.  Rees.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  issuing  increased  shares  to  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  state  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Eees.  The  Osceola  Consolidated  was  organized  a  great  many 
years  ago  out  of  the — I  can  not  name  all  the  companies,  but  there 
was  the  Osceola,  the  Aupeche,  and,  I  think,  the  Iroquois,  and  per- 
haps another — ^they  were  small  adjoining  properties.  They  aiter- 
wards  bought  the  property  of  the  Kearsage,  and  they  bought,  by 
an  issue  of  stock,  the  property  of  the  Tamarack  Junior.  It  was  not 
a  consolidation  of  the  latter  mines ;  it  was  a  purchase. 

Mr.  Casey.  Before  taking  up  these  other  matters  I  want  to  get 
this  one  question  clear  in  my  mind,  if  you  can  give  the  committee 
the  information. 

Explain  this  coincidence :  How  is  it  that  in  all  these  cases  the  de- 
ductions equal  the  gross  earnings  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  no  explanation,  Mr.  Casey,  unless  it  be  that 
credit  was  extended  up  to  that  amount;  and  still  that  might  not  be  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  assume  that  is  only  a  guess  of  yours? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Casey,  but  if  you  will  call  that  to  our 
attention  we  will  be  glad  to  explain. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  I  would  like  to  have  it 
explained,  because  I  can  not  understand  why  men  would  go  on 
month  after  month,  and  if  they  earned  $45.45  the  deductions  were 

Mr.  Rees.  I  could  not  make  any  explanation  except  that  which 
might  be  a  mere  guess.    But  we  will  undertake  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  might  say  that  my  brother  Le  Gendre  gives  me  the 
explanation  that  trie  mining  company's  deductions  are  made  first, 
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and  then  if  the  party  owes  that  amount  to  the  store,  whatever  the 
balance  is  coming  from  the  mining  company  is  paid  over  to  the  store 
on  account,  and  that  is  what  makes  the  sum  of  that  balance.  How- 
ever, we  may  be  able  to  get  a  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  so^  because  that 
does  not  satisfy  me.    It  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  Ej:itR.  For  the  record  again,  these  are  all  the  Osceola  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co.  pay  checks. 

John  Ljogren,  24  days,  $39.03. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  number? 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  no  number  on  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Any  date? 

Mr.  ElErr.  January,  1906. 

John  Olsen,  No.  127,  March.  1908,  26  days,  $50.84. 

William  Jacobson,  jr.,  October,  1896,  contract,  27  days,  $28.05,  net 
$27.55. 

Same  name,  August,  1896,  21  days,  contract  $21.80. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  Mr.  Kerr? 

Mr.  EJBRR.  August,  1896. 

Mr.  Peterman.  1896? 

Mr.  Kesrr.  Yes.    Net,  $21.80  for  21  days. 

William  Jacobson,  November,  1896,  24  days,  contract,  $24.90,  net 
$23.90. 

Same  name,  June,  1904,  contract,  25  days  $40.10.    There  is  no  de- 
duction that  month. 

Same  name  April,  1905,  contract,  20  days,  $32.89;  deduction  of 
$2 ;  net  $30.89. 

The  same  name,  February,  1905,  contract,  19  days,  $18.48;  with 
the  deduction  it  leaves  $17.48  for  19  days. 

Same  name,  contract,  25  days,  gross  $25.85,  net  $24.86. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  date,  Mr.  Kerr? 

Mr.  Kerr.  June,  1905. 

Same  name,  December,  1904,  26  days,  gross  $47.76,  net  $46.76. 

Pay  slip,  Oscar  Sackinien,-  No.  82,  July,  1910,  contract,  21  days, 
$33.10,  net  $32.10. 

Mr.  Rees.  Still  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  these  are  Osceola. 

Same  name,  March,  1910,  26  days,  contract,  $33;  deduction  $1, 
leaving  $32  net. 

Matt  Sakkinien,  January,  1910,  22  days,  contract,  $57.66. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  number? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  numbered  74.    This  is  not  the  same  man. 

Oscar  Sackinien,  May,  1910,  contract,  25  days,  $37.90. 

Oscar  Sackinien,  contract,  26  days,  $33. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  date  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  April,  1910.     The  same  name,  December,  1909,  contract, 
26  days,  $33. 

The  same  name,  February,  1910,  contract,  23  days,  $29.20. 

The  same  name,  January,  1910,  25  days,  contract,  $31.75. 

The  same  name,  November,  1909,  contract,  25  days,  $31.75. 

All  those  figures  which  I  have  given  are  the  gross. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  the  names  are  the  same,  is  it  the  same  number? 
It  makes  it  so  much  easier  to  trace,  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  £[err.  They  are  the  same  numbers.  Where  it  is  the  same  name^ 
it  is  the  same  number. 

Harvey  Hirsch — I  am  giving  you  the  numbers,  334 — ^April,  May^ 
and  June  of  1907, 1  read  the  following  : 

Contract,  19  days,  $23.40. 

Contract,  27  days,  $33.25.  , 

Contract,  23  days,  $28.35. 

Solomon  Pasci,  contract,  26  days,  $53. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  date  of  the  last  one,  and  the  number  f 

Mr.  Kerb.  The  number  is  524,  and  the  date  is  October,  1906.  The 
last  name,  there  is  no  number  given,  but  the  date  is  April,  1904. 

August  Porsley,  28  days,  $48.45. 

The  same  name  for  July,  1912,  No.  491,  26  days,  $49.50,  contract. 

Annard  Parsky,  No.  547,  January,  1913,  contract,  24  days  and 
either  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  day,  I  don't  know  which,  $46.16. 

Michael  Somers,  No.  306,  contract,  April,  1909,  24  days,  $26.81. 

John  Dahlquist,  No.  71,  June,  1907,  contract,  9  days,  $12.55. 

Peter  Eakkonen,  February,  1910,  24  days,  $46.71. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  number? 

Mr.  Kerr.  185. 

Matt  Huhta,  No.  247,  February,  1911,'  24  days,  contract,  $38.80. 

John  Seppi,  No.  116,  January,  1910,  contract,  23  days,  $39.46^ 
Tliere  is  a  mark  on  this  docket,  however,  that  he  is  a  miner. 

The  same  name  and  number  for  July,  1911,  23  days,  $35.19. 

John  James,  December,  1912,  the  number  is  torn  away,  but  it  is  20 
days,  contract,  $38.35. 

Dolphus  Little,  No.  273,  February,  1911,  9  days,  contract,  $27— $a 
a  day. 

Louis  Aho,  No.  296,  May,  1910,  24  days,  $48.84. 

John  Pien,  No.  289,  September,  1909,  26  days,  contract,  $48.25. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Are  you  still  on  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.    Same  name  April,  1910,  26  days,  $23.31,  contracts 

Same  name,  August,  1909,  26  days,  $45.95. 

Same  name,  February,  1910,  22  days,  contract,  $26.12. 

Same  name.  May,  1910,  24  days,  $i8.08. 

Same  name,  September,  1911,  14  days,  $30.20. 

Oscar  Aho,  No.  176,  July,  1910,  22  days,  $20.45,  contract. 

Andrew  Belcome,  October,  1911,  the  number  is  744,  25  days,  con- 
tract, $43.25. 

The  same  name,  April,  1911,  9  days,  $15.55. 

The  same  name.  May,  1911,  contract,  25  days,  $43.25. 

The  same  name,  for  September,  1911,  23  days,  contract,  $39.80,  and 
3  days  not  indicated,  $6. 

The  same  name,  February,  1913,  contract,  20  days,  $44.00. 

Oscar  Suhnoen,  No.  215,  February,  1910,  contract,  24  days,  $47.67. 

The  same  name,  March,  1910,  27  days,  $41.11. 

I  desire  to  correct  the  record.  I  read  from  Dolphus  Little,  docket. 
No.  273,  for  February,  1911,  9  days,  $27.    It  should  be  27  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Quite 'a  difference. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  there  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  state  that, 
the  inquiry  suggested  by  Mr.  Casey,  we  might  say,  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  is  explained  in  this  way :  Valuable  men,  very  valuable  men 
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to  the  company,  would  get  largely  in  debt  in  the  store,  and  by  arrange- 
ment between  the  companies  and  the  storekeeper  the  company  would 
{guarantee  to  the  storekeeper,  rather  than  let  the  man  go,  that  the 
Amount  due  the  man,  over  and  above  the  deductions  that  they  made 
themselves  for  supplies,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  company,  which 
was  done  in  each  instance;  and  tnat  allows  for  both  sides  beings 
squared  in  that  way. 

Counsel  has  read  from  several  of  these  exhibits  items  of  9  and  10 
days,  which  I  desire  the  committee  to  understand  shows  in  each 
instance,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  was  all  of  the  work  the 
men  had  that  work  at  all  provided  for  them. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  owns  those  stores,  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  shall  show  that  later  on.     We  shall  show  who  the 
parties  are  and  the  connection  between  them  and  the  company. 

Mr.  Howell  (to  Mr.  Rickard).  You  have  stated  here  that  you 
earned  $4.26  for  one  month's  pay. 

Mr.  Rickard.  $4.30. 

Mr.  Howell.  $4.30? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  contract  system  the  only  system  by  which  the 
copper  companies  furnish  employment  to  their  men  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  That  is,  to  the  miners?     No. 

Mr.  Howell.  To  the  miners? 

Mr.  R'cKARD.  They  have  day  wage  and  also  contracts. 

Mr.  Howell.  Could  you  at  the  time  you  took  this  contract  have 
found  employment  at  day  labor? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  many  months  did  ^ou  take  contracts  for  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Two  months;  at  that  time  two  months'  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  did  you  make  the  other  month? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  first  month  you  would  get  whatever  the  com- 
pany was  paying  you,  a  day's  wage.  At  that  time  I  think  the  day's 
wage  was  $2.42  a  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  Well,  didn't  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  anxount 
of  ore  you  could  break  down  when  you  entered  into  a  contract  the 
second  month?  Or  is  thei^e  some  explanation  that  you  can  make 
why  you  only  earned  $4.26  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  ground  does  not  all  run  alike.  Lots  of  times 
when  you  take  the  v contract  you  might  think  the  ground  was  all 
right  and  you  might  not  be  up  any  more  than  3  or  4  feet  sometimes 
before  you  are  up  against  a  different  class  of  ground,  a  higher  and 
•diflferent  ground. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  read  the  contract,  you  do  not  have  to  do  the 
■work.  If  you  are  absent  from  it,  your  contract  is  annulled.  If  you 
find  you  have  a  hard  contract,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  absent  your- 
self for  a  certain  time  and  the  contract  reverts  to  the  company,  the 
option  resting  with  the  miner. 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  contract.  I  was 
not  working  up  there.     I  never  worked  up  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  much  ore  did  you  break  down  to  earn  this  $4.26  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  how  much  ore 
wras  broke,  but  we  did  not  break  ground  enough ;  it  is  a  case  of  the 
ground  there,  because  in  every  case  they  charge  the  amount  that  you 
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have  got  there;  and  we  haven't  got  ground  enough  to  take  up  what 
you  have  spent.    Also  he  turns  in  as  the  first  month  the  wage  there. 

Mr.  Howell,  lisn't  it  possible  that  you  had  some  supplies  deducted 
from  your  contract? 

Mr.  EiCKARD.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  it  possible  that  you  might  have  had  some  sup-^ 
plies  more  than  what  you  used  in  that  month  and  had  them  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  we  didn't  have  any  supplies 

Mr.  Howell.  And  which  would  not  show  up  in  your  compensation 
slip  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  we  did  not  have  any  supplies  at  all.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  men  just  take  out  what  they  need  for  the  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  a  man  would  work 
a  month  for  $4.33  if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  BiOKARD.  Well,  it  is  the  same  as  I  have  explained  to  you  be- 
fore, he  don't  know  what  he  is  doing.  Lots  of  times,  if  he  thinks  he 
is  going  to  go  up  against  mass  copper,  or  get  up  against  hard  ground* 
it  is  not  there,  and  when  he  takes  the  contract  he  can't  make  the 
money. 

Another  thing,  of  course  a  miner  understands  mining,  and  if  he 
don't  he  ought  to,  and  if  he  don't  do  he  got  no  business  in  a  mine. 
But  it  is  a  case  of  "  you  take  that  at  my  price  or  you  get  out."  And 
the  only  salvation  for  you  is  to  take  it  or  leave  it..  It  is  the  same 
system  all  over  the  copper  country,  and  always  was. 

Mr.  Howell.  Some  of  the  companies  employ  men  by  day  labor, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  contract  system  of  mining  generally  obtains 
in  the  district  here  now  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Explain  the  system  of  measuring  up  your  ground. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  On  these  same  pay  days  here,  coming  out  on  the 
Osceola,  on  your  system,  a  man  never  got  any  wet  for  his  stope ;  he 
didn't  get  any  wet  for  that  at  all.  A  man  would  come  in  on  a  con- 
tract, and  they  would  give  you  just  what  they  wanted  to  give  youj 
they  would  give  you  just  what  wet  they  wanted;  they  have  no 
standard  wet;  had  none  at  that  time  at  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  your  20  years'  experience  here  you  have  only 
taken  two  monthly  contracts? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Two  months? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  pretty  near  all  the  time  contract;  it  was  all 
contract,  pretty  near. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  only  had  contracts 
for  two  months. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  two  months'  contract.  You  take  a  contract  for 
two  months  and  then  your  contract  is  measured  up.  You  are  meas- 
nered  up  every  two  months. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Then  you  go  ahead  with  the  two  months  again. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  20  years  that  you  have  been  working,  what 
have  you  averaged  on  your  contracts  ? 
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Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  could  ilot  say  what  I  have  averaged. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  highest  amount  vou  have  received  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  have  got  as  high  as  $130  a  month  and  over. 
But,  on  an  average,  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  averaged  right  through 
the  copper  country  over  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  you  would  deem  it  an  advantage  to  take 
:a  contract  if  you  can  get  a  good  one? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  You  have  got  to  take  them  whether  they  are  good 
-or  poor,  take  them  or  get  out,  on  that  price.  There  are  lots  of  times 
when  a  man  is  taking  a  contract  that  he  knows  there  is  nothing  in  it 
for  him,  but  it  is  a  case  of  "take  it  or  move  your  furniture  out"; 
'that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  which  perhaps  may 
throw  some  light  on  it:  Have  you  any  option  at  all  or  are  you  plaoed 
in  a  position  at  all  where  you  must  take  that  work  or  nothing? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  rtason  the  men  are  asking  for 
$3  minimum  wage  right  at  the  present  time  for  their  protection — 
that  they  shall  be  paid  a  day's  wages  when  they  do  a  day  s  work. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  left  the  employment  of  the  company,  I  believe 
you  stated,  March,  1913? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir ;  the  16th  of  March. 

Mr,  Howell.  What  compensation  were  you  receiving  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  the  pay  day  before  I  quit  I  had  $50,  the  April 
month. 

Mr.  Howell.  On  a  contract? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  was  $50  a  month  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes.  Further,  I  would  like  to  state  this,  with  re- 
:gard  to  the  changing  of  the  management  of  the  mines  here.  It  is 
not  very  often  when  they  change  the  management  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  workingman's  favor.  I  worked  at  the  Mohawk,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  little  over  a  year  now  since  they  changed  the  management 
of  that  company.  Now,  this  is  the  fourth  strike  they  have  had  there 
«ince  this  management  came  in  there.  Before  this  management  came 
in  there,  when  it  was  under  the  Smith  manageir  ent,  the  conditions  in 
the  Mohawk  were  all  right.  The  men  could  not  complain ;  they  were 
allowed  to  make  just  as  good  as  they  might  make  anywhere  else 
and  the  hours  were  good.  But,  since  the  new  management  came  on, 
the  Mohawk  mine  has  been  out  on  a  strike  ever  since.  That  goes  to 
^how  that  new  management  is  not  any  improvement  for  the  working- 
men  around  the  copper  country. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  there  been  many  strikes  in  the  copper  field 
heretofore? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  There  have  been  four  strikes  in  a  little  over  a  year 
in  the  Mohawk  mine. 

Mr.  Howell.  Prior  to  a  year  ago,  have  you  had  any  strikes  in  the 
copper  field? 

-Mr.  RiCKARD.  Oh,  yes ;  there  have  been  strikes  here,  small  strikes, 
though,  that  did  not  last  long,  because  they  could  not  last  long.  We 
did  not  have  anything.  We  were  not  organized.  They  were  un- 
ozganized.     We  had  nothing  to  stay  out  for. 

Mr.  Kerr.  May  I  read  just  one  line  into  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kerr  [reading] : 

It  Is  agreed  that  in  case  any  of  the  contractors  shall  be  absent  from  his  work 
the  company  may  put  a  substitute  or  stenimer  in  his  place  on  tbjs  contract,  and 
the  time  of  said  substitute  or  stemmer  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per 
shift  from  the  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  due  said  absentee  under  this  contract, 
to  be  deducted  and  paid  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Howell.  Read  a  little  further,  where  it  says  tl^at  if  he  does 
not  prosecute  the  work  that  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited. 
Mr.  Kerr  [continuing  reading]  : 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  contractor  shall  absent  himself  from  his 
work  for  three  shifts  in  succession,  without  satisfactory  notice  and  excuse 
or  explanation  to  the  company  or  its  representatives,  this  contract  shall  thereby 
be  terminated  and  the  work  performed  hereunder  shall  then  be  measured  and 
determined  by  the  company  or  its  representative,  and  a  division  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  made  to  each  member. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  seems  to  me  that  gives  a  man  who  takes  a  contract 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it  at  any  time  that  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  surrendering  his  position. 

Mr.  Eees.  May  I  ask  one  question  before  we  adjourn? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Eickard,  can  you  give  us  the  month  and  the  year 
you  have  mentioned  in  which  you  earned  $4.30  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  think  it  is  about — ^let's  see;  it  is  about  13  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  13  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can't  you  give  us  the  year  and  the  month  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  I  do  not  remember  it  now.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  month  of  April. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  would  be  April,  1901? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  about  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  At  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir;  Osceola. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  your  last  month's  work  there,  or  did  you 
continue  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  that  is  the  last  month  I  worked  there.  I  quit 
there  and  I  went  down  to  the  Quincy  to  work. 

Mr.  Rees.  At  that  time  you  state  your  last  pay  was  $50  the  last 
month  you  worked? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  At  the  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  at  the  Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  March,  1913  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  April? 

Mr.  Peterman.  April. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  thought  you  said  you  quit  in  March,  1913  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  1  did ;  I  quit  in  March,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  mean  the  April  pay  day? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  that  was  the  time  of  the  strike  there ;  I  never 
went  back  to  work  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  9  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, February  10, 1914.) 
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City  Hall,  Hancock,  Mich., 
Tuesday^  Fehrudry  10^  191k — 9  a,  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  Edward  T.  Taylor  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Casey  and  Joseph  Howell,  of  the  committee.  Also  Judge  O.  N, 
Hilton,  Angus  W.  Kerr,  E.  F.  Le  Gendre,  counsel  for  the  miners; 
Allen  F.  Rees,  D.  L.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Peterman,  C.  D.  Hanchette^ 
S.  L.  Lawton,  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    The  gentle- 
men will  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  desire  to  read  mto  the  record  certain  pay  checks, 
beginning  with  the  year  1908  and  ending  with  the  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir;  proceed. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Check  of  Everitt  Jacobson,  No.  6469,  January,  1908, 
$34.20,  26  days. 

The  same  man,  December,  1907,  No.  5678,  24  days,  $31.50. 

No.  1931,  April,  1908,  23^  days,  $30.83. 

Calumet  &  Hecla,  July,  1910,  No.  1897,  26  days,  $33.70. 

October,  1910,  No.  1897,  26  days,  $38.20. 

Mr.  Rees.  Those  are  all  the  same  name  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  the  same  name. 

May,  1911,  No.  1897,  $39.70. 

April,  1910,  the  same  number  of  days,  $36.70. 

June,  1910,  $35.20. 

May,  1910,  same  number,  $38.20. 

January,  1911,  $36.70. 

February,  1911,  $35.20. 

June,  1911,  $38.20. 

December,  1910,  $38.20. 

All  for  the  same  number  of  days — 26  days. 

November,  1910,  $36.70. 

February,  1910,  $35.20. 

September,  1909,  $38.20. 

October,  1909,  $38.20. 

December,  1909,  $36.70. 

Twenty-two  days,  the  number  of  the  month  is  not  given,  $36.25, 

Twenty-four  days,  $27.70. 

Twenty-one  days,  $23.75. 

Six  days,  $6.90. 

Mr.  Rees.  Those  are  all  of  the  same  name  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  of  the  same  name,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  that  the  gross  or  the  net  that  you  gave,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  gave  the  net  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Rees.  Those  are  of  what  mine? 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  are  all  Ahmeek  Mining  Co. 

Peter  Osterman — when  the  name  is  changed  I  will  announce  it — 
No.  419,  June,  1908,  26  days,  $45. 

July,  1908,  26*  days,  $45.85. 

November,  1909,  22  days,  $38.05. 

Twenty-seven  days,  February,  1909,  $45.25. 

August,  1906,  24  days,  $40.05. 

January,  1909,  27  days,  $45.25. 

November,  1909,  18  days,  $30.15. 

June,  1909,  $48. 
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May,  1909,  24  days,  $37.60. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  the  last  is  a  different  name. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  last  item  was  John  Epagrene. 

Mr.  Rees.  Have  you  the  number  of  the  docket  from  the  last  one? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  gave  the  number  in  the  first  instance — 419. 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  I  mean  that  new  name.  Never  mind,  I  thought 
you  had  it  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  last  one  [indicating]  is  522. 

John  Parske,  December,  1905,  16  days,  $15.45. 

April,  Solomon  Parski,  24J  days,  $33.05. 

Erich  Shilela,  No.  785,  May,  1911,  23  days,  $33.20. 

Same  man.  No.  785,  23  days,  $33.20. 

Same,  785,  November,  1910,  25  days,  $37.75. 

Same  maii,  October,  1911,  26  days,  $39.50. 

Same  man,  August,  1911,  27  days,  $46.25. 

Same  man,  December,  1910,  25  days,  $31.75. 

Same  man,  March,  1912,  26  days,  $31.80. 

Same,  April,  1911,  23  days,  $39.20. 

Same,  July,  1911,  23  days,  $33.20. 

Emor  Parske,  No.  716,  November,  1911,  26  days,  $47.05. 

Wolverine  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Solomon  Parske,  December,  1903, 
24  days,  $40.50. 

Same  man,  Janury,  1907,  25  days,  $45.60. 

Emor  Parske,  703,  February,  1911,  28  days,  $57.75. 

Same  man,  703,  29^  days,  $60.90. 

Same  man,  same  number,  February,  1909,  28|  days,  $59.30. 

Same,  May,  1900,  27  days,  $38.10. 

March,  1900,  26  days,  $36.50. 

Same,  December,  1899,  24  days,  $31.80. 

John  Hiltumen,  Wolverine  Copper  Co.,  July,  1908,  26  days,  $42.60. 

Same  man,  same  company,  December,  1901,  25  days,  $38.05. 

Henry  Jarvis,  Old  Colony  Copper  Co.,  November,  1908,  24  days, 
$20  even. 

Mr.  Casey.  Right  there,  that  24  days  and  $20,  what  does  that  sig- 
nify?   Is  that  the  gross? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  the  net  on  contract  work  where  the  work  is 
allotted,  as  the  witness  has  already  described  without  election  on  his 
part,  and  the  coirpany  paid  a  certain  amount  for  the  first  month 
always.  I  think  he  informed  me  either  $50  or  $55 — ^somewhere  in 
that  vicinity — ^the  second  month  or  the  third  month,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  the  miner,  in  the  meantime,  having  run  into  hard  ground  that  he 
could  anticipate  under  those  conditions,  the  work  is  measured  up, 
and  he  gets  a  red  card,  as  we  shall  show,  from  the  office  that  there 
is  either  nothing  coming  to  him  or  just  this  amount. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  there  any  deductions  on  this? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  there  are  deductions  on  this  last  one  that  I  have 
mentioned  of  $20,  of  $11.25.  Now,  all  that  the  miner  received  in  the 
first  instance  was  $31.25  for  his  entire  month's  work.  The  deductions 
made  by  the  company  were  $11.25  in  this  instance,  leaving  a  net  of 
$20  for  his  entire  26  days'  work.     [Continues  reading :] 

Henry  Jarvis,  saire  man,  June,  1907,  25  days,  $51.13. 

Same.  June,  1913,  25  days,  $33.10. 

Victor  Mattson,  April,  1908,  23  days,  $48.25. 
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Henry  Hirsch,  No.  527,  Centennial  Copper  Co.,  January,  1913,  26 
days,  $49. 

Same  man,  same  company,  February,  1913,  23  days,  $42.30. 

Same  man,  same  company,  23  days,  $43.25. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  the  month  of  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  March,  1913;  all  last  year.    [Continues  reading:] 

Fred  Hikenan,  Centennial  Copper  Mining  Co.,  June,  1913,  25  days, 
$63.50.    April,.  1911,  24  days,  $40.05.    December,  1910,  25  days,  $30. 

Fred  Hikenan,  again,  November,  1910,  26  days,  $43.50. 

September,  1907,  same  man,  25i  days,  at  $36.50,  No.  690. 

Eli  Khhainen,  No.  220,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  August,  1910,  26  days, 
$55.14. 

Peter  Lantto  No.  14503,  June,  1909,  25f  days,  $45.24. 

D.  E.  Nieni,  No.  15190,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  19  days,  $40.80. 

Paul  Jaagkola,  No.  14338,  March,  1908,  Calumet  &  Hecla.  20  days, 
$41.20. 

D.  E.  Nieni,  No.  15190.  Calumet  &  Hecla,  January,  1913,  16  days, 
$34.20. 

Peter  Lantto,  No.  14450,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  January,  1908,  26  days, 
$45.70. 

Peter  Lantto,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  No.  14503,  23  days,  $43.27. 

Same  man,  April,  1909,  same  con  pany,  25  days,  $43.89. 

Same  man.  May,  1909,  same  company  25^  days,  $44.79. 

The  same  man,  same  company,  October,  1908,  No.  14503,  27  days, 
$47.50. 

The  same  man,  same  company.  No.  14503,  May.  1908.  26f  days, 
$46.15. 

Hy  keman.  No.  13932,  Calumet  &  Hecla,  February,  1909,  26  days, 
$44.81 ;  same  man,  same  company,  July,  1910,  26  days,  $47.36. 
.  Solomon  Heikkinen,  No.  48,  September,  1912,  16  days:  St.  Louis 
Copper  Co.,  16  days,  $34.70 ;  same  man,  same  company,  March,  1913, 
19  days,  $41.30. 

Isaac  Snolv,  Wolverine  Copper  Co.,  February,  1910,  24  days,  $36.45. 

No.  527,  name,  Harvey  Hirsch,  Centennial  Copper  Co.,  December, 
1912,  25  days,  $47.05. 

John  Balquist,  No.  174 — on  the  margin  of  the  contract — it  is  with 
the  Tamarack  Mining  Co. :  ''A  miner  who  does  not  complete  his  con- 
tract, no  claim  on  the  company." 

John  Dahlquist,  Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  February,  1909,  23  days, 
$10.90.  These  are  deductions:  Fuel,  $6.25;  gross  amount  earned, 
$32.65  for  the  23  days— fuel,  $625 ;  doctor,  $1 ;  aid,  50  cents;  short  on 
steel,  $14. 

William  Jacobson,  Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  October,  1898,  26  days, 
$32.  On  all  of  these  that  follow  the  same  stipulation  appears  printed 
across  the  face  of  the  contract :  "  The  miner  who  does  not  complete 
his  contract  has  no  claim  on  the  company." 

William  Jacobson,  July,  1898,  21  days,  $27.25;  same  man,  same 
company,  26  days,  $34.64;  and  to  the  same  man  the  following  com- 
munication under  date  of  January  22, 1914 : 

Calumet,  Mich.,  January  22,  1914- 
Mr.  Ericson, 

525  Florida  Street,  Laurium,  Mich, 
Dear  Sib:  In  regard  to  the  two  shifts  labor  for  which  you  applied  at  this 
office  a  short  time  ago,  we  find  that  you  worked  for  this  company  in  September, 
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1909,  ^is  stated,  and  that  you  were  employed  as  a  contract  miner.    The  contract 
shows  that  the  stemmer  due  you  amounted  to  more  than  your  earnings,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  money  due  you  from  this  company. 
Yours,  truly, 

Tamarack  Mining  Ck)., 
By  W.  M.   Paris,  Clerk. 

A  stemmer,  as  has  been  described,  is  the  man  who  takes  the  place 
of  the  miner  himself,  owing  to  his  incapacity  or  for  any  other  reason, 
and,  as  has  already  been  shf)\vn  under  the  contract  which  the  commit- 
tee's attention  was  called  to  yesterday,  received  $2.25  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  A  stemmer  is  a  temporary  substitute,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  was  not  a  contract  of  the  same  man — the  Tama- 
rack.   The  contract  you  had  yesterday  was  Isle  Royal. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  true;  that  was  explained  by  you  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

William  Jacobson,  same  man,  same  company.  Tamarack,  1897, 
November,  18  davs,  $21.85;  same  man,  same  company,  March,  1898, 
27  days,  $33.25 ;  February,  same  year,  22  days,  $26.90 ;  January  of  the 
same  year,  26  days,  $32 — ^no  deductions  in  any  of  these  at  all — ^in  full. 

December  of  the  same  year,  27  days,  no  deductions,  $33.25;  26 
days — deductions  of  $1.  $1  deduction  for  the  month  of  February, 
21  days,  $38.70. 

September,  1905,  same  man — same  company,  I  should  say — ^William 
Dlewew,  21  days,  $28.45.  The  gross  was  $37.95.  Deduction :  Rent, 
$5;  water,  50  cents;  wood  and  coal,  $2.50;  doctor  and  the  club,  $1.50; 
balance,  $28.45. 

Same  man,  same  company,  April,  24^  days ;  gross,  $44.30.  Deduc- 
tions :  Rent,  $5 ;  water,  50  cents ;  supplies,  $1.20 ;  doctor  and  the  club, 
$1.50;  poll  tax,  $1— $35.10. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  April,  1906. 

July,  1904;  same  man,  Tamarack  Co.,  22  days,  $46.30.  Jacob 
Besoneu,  same  company,  April,  1898,  27^  days,  $44.60;  May,  25 
days,  $41.75;  employees,  780;  26  days,  $59  gross;  net,  $57.50^No. 
6107. 

No.  39178,  23  days,  same  company,  $56,  June,  1913.  September, 
1911 ;  check  No.  424.  No.  20093,  26  days,  $44 ;  check  No.  23450,  26^. 
Same  company,  December,  1911,  $41.40;  check  No.  37700;  same, 
April  6,  1913,  24^  days,  $46.56. 

Check  No.  26602,  same  company.  May,  1912,  26^^  davs,  $49.65. 

Check  No.  21997,  same  company,  November,  1911,  26  days,  $38. 

Docket  F.  Peterson,  in  account  with  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1903,  gross,  22  days,  $46.92 ;  and  printed  upon  the  docket  are 
the  following  items  of  deductions:  Debtor  to  blank,  to  rent,  to 
supplies,  to  wood,  $4;  to  physician,  $1;  to  club,  50  cents;  to  board 
to  J.  P.  Peterman,  who  figures  hereafter  in  some  of  these — on  all 
these  dockets — gross,  $46.92;  22  days;  net,  $41.42. 

Same  man,  same  company,  January,  1913,  26  days,  contract, 
gross,  $23 ;  the  same  items  of  debit — rent,  supplies,  wood  and  coal, 
physician,  club,  and  board,  printed,  J.  P.  Peterman,  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  docket ;  net,  $21.56  for  26  days. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  meant  by  board  in  that  deduction  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  suppose  it  means  What  it  says.  The  board  bill  is 
taken  out  by  arrangement  between  the  landlady  and  the  company 
and  the  board  guaranteed 

Mr.  Casey.  By  the  company? 

Mr.  Hn.T0N.  By  the  company.    If  there  is  any  indebtedness  that 
is  provided  for,  as  I  understand  it,  by  stipulation  between  the  land- 
lady and  the  company,  and  the  balance,  whatever  it  may  be,  after 
first  taking  put  the  company's  charges  goes  either  to  the  storekeeper, 
Peterman,  in  many  instances,  as  we  shall  show,  or  to  the  landlady 
for  board,  and  charged  in  the  office  of  the  company  and  collected 
there,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show — it  may  be  in  many  instances  by 
assignment   from  the  employee,   and   an  understanding  had  with 
him  to  that  end — ^but  that  is  the  arrangement,  as  I  understand  it. 

Same  man,  August,  1903,  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  no  deductions  made 
by  the  storekeeper,  none  at  all,  excepting  the  physician  and  club, 
$1.50 ;  gross,  $50.89 ;  net,  $49.39. 

Same  man,  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  March,  1902,  gross,  $11.72;  de- 
duction for  physican,  50  cents;  net,  $11.32;  check  No.  5600. 

Mr.  CASEr.  For  how  many  days.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  does  not  appear — ^by  contract.  The  number  of 
days  does  not  appear. 

Henry  Johnson,  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  22  days:  May,  1909,  22 
days,  $44  gross ;  net,  $43.50. 

Same  man.  No.  11327,  April,  1909,  same  company,  21  days,  $41.50; 
same  man,  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  December,  1908,  26  days ;  check  No. 
9950,  $51.50. 

Same  man,  same  company,  check  No.  13599, 16  days,  $45.85. 

Henry  Lahti,  check  No.  15484,  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  July,  1910, 
contract,  $44.45.    The  number  of  days  does  not  appear. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  modern  dockets — that  is,  of  recent 
years,  with  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  showing  printed  upon  the  back 
of  the  docket  the  same  items  of  deduction  that  I  have  last  referred 
to:  Kent,  coal,  and  wood,  supplies,  physician,  club  and  board,  J.  P. 
Peterman,  the  storekeeper,  subscription. 

William  C.  Christofer,  No.  443,  in  account  with  the  Mohawk 
Mining  Co.,  November,  1911,  26  days,  $42.85.  Deductions:  Two  days 
(without  cause  of  any  kind,  as  assigned)  $4.60;  rent,  $5.50;  net, 
$32.75. 

Same  man,  same  company,  January,  1912,  24  days,  $54.86  gross; 

net,  $45.56. 

Same  man,  February,  1912,  same  company.  No.  443,  24  days,  $41.30. 
The  deductions  are  two  days,  $4.60 ;  rent,  $5.50 ;  physician  and  club, 
$1.50;  total  deduction,  $11.'60;  net,  $41.30. 

Same  man,  same  company,  December,  1911,  25  days,  $61.09,  gross; 
net,  $54.09. 

Mike  Phesky,  number  14,  in  account  with  the  King-Phillip  Co., 
January,  1908,  26  days. 

Mr.  Eees.  The  King  Phillip  Copper  Co.  is  out  of  existence  and 
has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  don't  make  any  difference,  I  don't  care  anything 
about  that.  I  desire  to  show  the  committee  what  they  paid.  It  is 
not  any  different  from  the  rule  that  you  adopted,  by  yourself,  that 
yoti  referred  to  here. 
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Mr.  Rees.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that  the  King  Phillip  Copper  Co. 
has  beeii'lout  of  existence  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  are  giving  the  dates  iji  each  instance;  it  is  just 
as  competent  as  any  of  it.    It  covers  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Eees.  I  am  not  objecting,  judge,  I  am  making  a  statement 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  I  think  we  understand. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Twenty-six  days,  $48.50. 

Same  man,  same  company,  24  days,  $40.95 ;  same  man,  October,  13 
-days,  $23.50;  same  man,  same  company,  December,  25  days,  $44.55: 

J^eter  Momo,  in  account  with  the  AUouez  Mining  Co.,  January, 
1911,  No.  568,  25  days,  $27.63.  No  deduction  excepting  $1.50  for 
physician  and  club. 

Matthew  Aho,  same  company.  No.  635,  23  days,  contract,  $38.51, 
with  a  $1  deduction ;  net,  $37.51. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  date  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  Hilton.  October,  1911. 

Check  No.  922,  gross,  $50.75 ;  $1  deduction ;  net,  $49.75.  The  date 
of  that  is  January,  1909.  Same  company,  same  man,  No.  922,  23 
days,  $52.10.  February,  same  year,  23  days,  $54.25.  December,  1908, 
25i  days,  $56.75. 

Twenty-two  days  in  November,  $49.45 ;  No.  922  in  each  instance — 
the  check  number. 

Charles  Barppinen,  No.  3435,  check  No.  815 — all  Quincy  Mining 
Co. — ^May,  1909,  28J  days,  $58.75.  No.  3435,  same  company,  same 
man,  27  days,  $56.10;  April,  1909.  May,  1913,  same  company,  Fred 
Salmi,  check  No.  3175;  20  days.  May,  1913,  $44.10. 

P.  Kokomo,  No.  1214,  February,  1907,  24  days,  $11.30;  rent,  $20; 
physician  and  club  and  supplies,  $16.15 ;  deductions  of  $37.15  from  a 
total  of  $48.45,  gross,  leaving  for  the  24  days  $11.30. 

Same  man,  May,  1907,  28|  days,  check  No.  1214,  28^  days,  $57.55. 
That  is  gross.  Deductions:  Rent,  $20;  doctor,  $1;  amount  due,  net, 
$36.55. 

Same  man,  No.  54,  same  company,  March,  1912,  27  days,  $46.75; 
•deductions,  $20  for  rent;  $1  for  doctor;  amount  due,  net,  $25.75. 

June,  1913,  same  man,  same  company,  23  days,  $23.65;  amount 
■earned,  gross,  $45.65;   deductions,  $22. 

No.  54,  February,  1911,  24  days,  $40.55. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  curious  to  know.  Judge,  how  these  amounts 
are  arrived  at  for  the  month.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special 
rate  of  pay,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  figure  that  out;  for  instance, 
for  13  days,  at  $25,  it  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1.92,  and  the  next  one 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $1.76. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  I  understand  they  are  contracting,  for  certain 
wages,  so  many  days.  There  are  many  of  them  paid  wages,  as  we 
shall  show. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  do  they  get  at  the  amount  that  is  due  at  the 
end  of  the  month?  It  does  not  seem  to  figure  out  at  any  uniform, 
regular  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  explain  to  the  committee 
how  in  each  instance  there  was  certain  work  done  on  contract,  so  that 
it  would  figure  out,  as  shown  by  the  slip.  I  think  in  many  instances 
there  was  a  condition  like  this,  as  will  be  shown,  that  there  was  an 
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absolute  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  bosses 
whether  or  no  there  was  anythin/ar  coming  to  them  or  not,,  and  give 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  Judge,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  would 
kindly  give  a  brief  statement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coinmittee,  as 
to  the  method  of  paying  here,  if  you  can,  so  that  the  committee  can 
intelligently  follow  you  as  you  read  those  things,  just  as  Mr.  Howell 
has  mentioned  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  not  all  miners  and  we  want  to 
follow  this  evidence  as  you  produce  it  as  closely  as  we  can ;  if  you 
can  give  us  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of  pay,  we  will  be  able  to 
follow  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  do  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  introduction 
of  those  items.     I  have  not  but  a  few  more  of  them. 

Check  185,  same  man,  same  company,  December,  1911,  worked  24 
days,  not  contract,  regular  per  diem,  24  days,  $40.55,  gross;   net, 

Same  man,  same  company,  August,  1908,  No.  1788,  26  days,  for  $28. 
No.  3633,  Barthol  Bolilelli,  same  company,  September,  1909,   26 
days,  $61.50. 

Same  man,  same  company,  June,  1909,  17  days,  $39.60. 

Al.  Herakicksen,  April,  1909,  22  days,  $39.12. 

Same  man.  May,  22  days,  $40.10. 

Junsa  Leimanen,  $44.96,  Quincy  Mining  Co.,  February,  1909,  9 
days,  $18 ;  contract,  $29.90 ;  total  gross,  $47.90 ;  net,  $47.40. 

No.  4496,  Joseph  Lainen,  in  account  with  Quincy  Mining  Co., 
August,  1908,  5  days,  $10.75,  and  contract,  $29.90;  total,  #0.65: 
net,  $40.15. 

Same  man,  February,  1908,  22  days,  at  $45.30. 

1910,  same  man,  company  check  4038,  contract,  $25;  rent,  nothing; 
deductions,  rent,  nothing;  doctor,  50  cents;  S.  D.  North  &  Sons, 
store,  $8.36;  that  is  deducted;  total  for  the  entire  time,  $16.14.  The 
S.  D.  North  &  Sons  Co.,  let  the  record  show,  is  on  this  docket  printed 
the  same  as  the  storekeeper  Peterman's  name  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  order  that  the  conmiittee  may  understand  these  wages 
here,  I  will  say  that  in  these  mines  are  a  number  of  different  em- 
ployees underground. 

There  is  the  trammer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  in  and  take  the  rock 
that  has  been  broken  by  the  miners  and  fill  it  into  the  cars  and  take  it 
to  the  shafts ;  then  there  is  the  oiler,  who  goes  through  and  oils  the 
rollers  and  the  various  machinery ;  and  the  shaft  men  who  keep  the 
shaft  in  repair ;  and  the  timber  men,  who  place  up  the  hanging  walls, 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  mines  safe  in  the  places  were  the  rock  has 
been  excavated  from. 

Then  there  is  the  miner.  The  miner  is  engaged  usually  in  three 
occupations;  that  of  stoping,  which  is  going  into  the  level — ^the 
levels  are  from  100  feet  apart  in  the  mines  here. 

Mr.  Eees.  You  are  now  talking  about  the  stoping? 

Mr.  Kjjrr.  I  am  explaining  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kerr.  He  goes  into  a  level  and  he  drives  up  a  stope,  usually 
100  feet  wide;  and  these  veins  are  usually  at  an  angle  of  45°.  That 
is,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of  the  distance  here,  on  an  average. 
Some  are  much  deeper  than  that  and  some  not  as  deep  at  45°.    I 
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think,  perhaps,  the  Caliunet  Conglomerate,  which  is  the  largest 
min6  here,  is  on  an  angle  of  38°,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

These  stopes  are  in  the  veins.  The  veins  run  from  12  feet  wide  to, 
in  some  instances  on  the  south  range  branches,  I  believe,  50  and  60 
feet;  so  the  veins  are  very  wide  and  deep.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  miner  then  to  break  tnis  rock  down  up  to  the  next  level  under  the 
ledge,  or  the  bottom  of  the  vein,  or  that  part  on  which  the  rock 
rests,  which  is  called  the  footwall,  and  the  wall  above,  the  hanging 
wall.    That  term  may  appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  walls  pretty  well  defined  ? 

Mr.  E]err.  They  are  well  defined. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  footwall  and  hanging  wall;  what 
kind  of  rock  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Usually  what  is  known  as  a  trap  rock  in  this  country. 
They  call  it  contran^  or  trap  rock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  granite,  quartzite,  or  lime ;  or  what  kind  of 
rock  is  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No  ;  it  is  more  of  a  slate  rock,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Eees.  It  is  an  ignious  rock ;  trap. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Trap ;  slaty  in  color. 

Mr.  Eees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  also  much  harder  than  the  vein  rock.  The  vein 
rock  usually  comes  away  from  the  wall.  The  miner's  principal  duty 
is  stoping  down  this  ground,  as  we  call  it,  onto  the  level. 

In  many  instances  if  there  are  projections  of  rock  extending  out 
to  the  level  of  the  tram  cars,  I  think  in  some  instances  chutes  are 
constructed  in  some  of  the  mines. 

The  miner  takes  the  stope  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  feet  in  length 
and  h*e  runs  them  up  to  the  next  level,  which  would  also  be  about 
100  feet  up,  and  it  is  up  in  the  breast  of  the  stope,  or  what  is  called 
in  this  country  the  back  of  the  stope;  that  is  where  the  miner  does 
his  drilling. 

Then  there  are  drift  miners  who  extend  the  drifts  or  levels — drifts 
and  levels  are  practically  synonymous  terms  in  this  work. 

Then  there  are  shaft  diggers ;  they  are  also  miners. 

The  mucker,  as  you  have  him  designated  in  the  West,  is  usually 
designated  a  trammer  in  this  country.  The  mucker  takes  away  the 
loose  rock  after  the  miners  have  blasted  it  even  with  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  to  the  end  of  the  drift  or  at  the  foot  of  the  stope. 

Heretofore  in  this  country  the  trammer,  or  an  underground  work- 
man, except  the  miner,  worked  for  a  day  wage,  but  I  think  within  the 
past  couple  of  years — I  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  as  to  that — ^but 
recently,  at  least,  there  has  been  devised  a  system  of  contract  tram- 
ming, so  much  per  cut;  and  the  contract  introduced  in  evidence 
here  yesterday  showing  the  contract  related  to  miners,  or  one  form 
of  it  at  least,  was  so  much  per  cubic  fathom. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  cubic  6  feet? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  a  cubic  6  feet.  And,  more  recently,  I  believe, 
it  is  based  on  a  tonnage  basis;  that  is,  in  some  of  the  mines. 

The  contract  price  set  by  miners  is  so  many  dollars  per  fathom  to 
be  cut.  The  mining  captain  and  the  miners  get  together  and  set 
this  contract.  Then  the  mining  captain  comes  down,  goes  down  and 
makes  the  measurements  and  upon  that  is  based  the  pay. 
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I  believe  that  at  one  time,  even  now,  the  contract  ran  for  a  p 
of  three  months,  and  I  think  in  the  Calmnet  and  Hecla  the  nr&^  t^ 
months,  as  a  rule,  the  miners  were  paid  $65  a  month— ythat  is  ^  ^^ 
pression;  and  then  the  contract  at  the  end  of  the  third  ^^^  ^ajd 
measured  up,  and  whatever  was  due  on  the  contract  was  then  P  ^ 
if  anything;  and  that  is  where  it  will  appear  that  men  receive 
some  instances  nothing  and  in  some  instances  a  very  small  y^S®' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  say  the  captain's  discretion 

comes  in?  -    ^    /i'    re- 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  the  question  of  measurement,  the  captain's  "^f^ 
tion  comes  in  that  way,  of  course.    In  many  instances  that  ha.s  pe 
the  ground  of  complaint — that  the  mining  captains  were  not  lai^ 
their  measurements.  . , 

Mr.  Howell.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  then,  according  ^^  ^,  _ 
development  of  testimony  yesterday,  where  contractors  would  pro  ' 
ably  make  $100  or  $160  on  the  first  month  or  two  and  for  the  last 
month  come  out  with  a  very  slight,  if  any,  compensation  left. 

Mr.  ICerr.  He  might  make  that,  yes,  sir;  but  not  receive  it-  /^ 
I  understand  it,  generally  a  certain  amount  was  paid  on  the  first  two 
months  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  witness  testified  yesterday  that  he  had  made  as 
high  as  $160  per  month.  .^ 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  would  be  on  the  final  settlement,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Howell.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pay  awarded  on  contract  mining. 
Of  course,  stoping  is  somewhat  dangerous,  because  they  are  under  a 
fresh  hanging  wall  all  the  time ;  in  drifting  they  have  a  small  open- 
ing, of  course,  and  the  danger  is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  pay  check  of  $1.60  per  month  or  $4.30  per 
month  was  the  result  of  the  final  settlement  at  the  termination  of 
the  three  months'  contract? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  not  always,  because  the  contract  does  not  always 
run  three  months. 
Mr.  Howell.  It  is  the  termination  of  a  contract  that  extended  over 

more  than  one  month  ? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.    It  might  be  during  the  month,  in  30  days,  or  60 

days,  or  45  days. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  the  $4.30 
which  was  represented  as  the  pay  per  month  and  the  $1.60  which  was 
represented  as  the  pay  per  month  do  not  represent  a  month's  pay, 
but  represent  the  remainder  of  a  contract? 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  represent,  however,  a  period  of  30  days'  work; 
the  payment  represents  a  payment  for  30  days'  work  in  the  mines — 
not  30  days'  work,  but  the  period  of  30  days,  which  is  26  working 
days.    Is  that  answer  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  can  not  see  but  the  position  I  stated  would  be  the 
correct  one,  and  that  that  is  the  remainder.  The  work  is  not  meas- 
ured up  until  the  end  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  the  termination  of  the  contract ;  yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  I  say  that  pay  of  $4.30,  $1.60,  represents  the 
amount  that  was  due  upon  the  piece  of  work  that  it  took  more  than 
a  month  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Well,  not  necessarily  more  than  a  lAonth.  That  is,  it 
would  represent  what  was  coming  at  the  end  of  the  coT?^ract. 
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NoWj  the  reason  for  some  of  the  large  wages :  I  was  going  to  say, 
in  mining,  there  are  branches  of  the  work  that  are  more  dangerous 
than  others,  as  in  shot  working,  so  called ;  that  is,  ahaf t  sinking ;  that 
is  considered  more  dangerous;  that  would  be  obvious  for  the  reason 
that  anything  from  above  may  fall  upon  the^  miners  and  kill  them. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  done  by  contract,  shaft  work,  or  is  that  done 
by  per  diem? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mostly,  I  should  say,  by  contract.  However,  I  would 
rather  let  the  miners  testify  on  that,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  want  to  say  tx)  the  committee,  in  each  instance,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  these  checks  show  whether  the  work  was  per- 
formed on  contract  or  on  per  diem ;  and  the  committee  will  notice  in 
at  least  half  of  these  instances  cited  the  work  was  per  diem  and  not 
on  contract.  But  those  that  were  on  contract,  the  balance  as  shown 
shows  deductions  were  made, » and  the  pay  slips  shows  it  in  each 
instance. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Eickard,  may  we  exchange  counsel? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Rickard,  you  were  born  in  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  territory 
covered  by  the  mines  in  controversy  in  this  strike  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  how  much  territory  in  extent  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  About  18  or  19  miles — you  mean  in  this  county  and 
where  the  strike  is  on? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  from  Mohawk  to  Mass  City. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is,  from  Mohawk,  in  Keweenaw  County  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  To  Ontonagon  County. 

Mr.  Kejxr.  To  Mass  City  in  Ontonagon  County? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  three  counties. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Are  they  in  the  same  group  of  veins  as  traversed 
through  Houghton  County?  Just  answer  the  question  or  no,  so 
that  tne  stenographer  may  get  it. 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  same  vein  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  same  series  of  veins,  I  said. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr,  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  Mohawk  location  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Something  over  3,000,  I  guess,  as  far  as  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  they  have  a  village  organization  there. 

Mr.  Rickard.  No  ;  it  is  a  mining  location. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  large  store  there,  the  merchan- 
dizing store,  is  upon  company  land  or  not? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  is  the  post  office  at  Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  It  is  in  the  office  in  the  store,  Peterman's  store,  in 
the  office. 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  the  land  of  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr,  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  where  the  mills  of  the  Mohawk  mine  are? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  In  the  town  of  Gay. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  the  store  there  is  on  company  land  ? 

Mr,,RiCKARD.  Yes ;  the  store  is  no  company  land,  too. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  post  office  is  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  Allouez,  Mr.  Rickard,  where  is  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  store  is  on  company  land  in  Allouez,  too. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  the  store,  Peterman's  store. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  the  Kearsarge  mine,  where  is  the  main  store  there  t 

Mr.  Rickard.  On  Kearsarge  property,  on  the  company  property. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  is  the  post  office  there? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  Peterman's  store. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  same  store  that  you  refer  to  as  being  on 
company  ground  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  Franklin  and  Quincy  mines,  Mr.  Rickard, 
which  are  about  northeast  of  where  the  committee  is  sitting  here 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Kerr  (continuing).  Where  is  the  main  store  there? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  they  are  on  the  company  property,  too. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  post  office  at  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  is  a  post  office  in 
Franklin  or  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  the  South  Range,  Mr.  Rickard,  and  I  refer  to  the 
Tri-Mountain,  the  Champion,  and  Baltic  mining  companies,  which 
are  the  principal  operators  there,  where  are  these  stores  located  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  On  the  company  property. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where,  as  a  rule,  are  the  post  offices  located  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  the  company's  store,  too;  the  same  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  the  Atlantic  Mining. Co.? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  the  Atlantic  Mining  Co.,  when  I  was  there, 
the  post-office  building  was  on  company  land  owned  by  the  Forest- 
ers— ^the  building  belonged  to  the  Foresters — ^the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  and  the  post  office  was  in  that  building. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  there  was  a  company  store  at  that  mine  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes ;  there  was  a  company  store  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  company  land? 

Mr.  Rickard.  On  company  land. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Rickard,  what  does  the  term  "steel  "  mean,  in 
connection  with  underground  mining,  a  charge  against  you  on  steel, 
will  you  explain  that  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  in  the  C.  &  H.,  when  I  worked  there,  you 
had  to  weigh  steel;  that  is,  for  drills,  all  the  drills  you  used  you 
had  to  weigh  them  every  three  months.  You  had  to  take  up  all 
your  steel  and  send  it  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and  have  it  weighed  in 
the  blacksmith  shop;  and  all  the  steel  you  were  short;  that  is,  if 
you  had  lost  any  drills,  or  had  worn  the  drills,  like  that,  you  had 
to  pay  for  them.  It  was  all  kept  out  of  your  wages  in  the  offices, 
25  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Kerr.  By  weight? 

Mr.  Rickard.  By  weight.  You  had  to  pay  for  them  every  three 
months. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  on  contract  work,  Mr.  Rickard  ? 
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Mr.  RiCKARD.  Eh?  ' 

Mr.  Kees.  That  is  on  contract  work?  ^ 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  didn't  see  anything  else  there  but  contract 
work  when  I  was  there ;  when  I  was  there  everybody  was  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  amygdaloid  mines,  Mr.  Rickard,  I  want  you  to  ex- 
plain the  method  of  driving  up  a  stope,  and  the  arrangements  made 
tor  obtaining  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  back  of  the  stope. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  amygdaloid  mines 
is — in  most  of  them  you  do  not  get  any  circulation  before  you  get 
a  stope  up;' that  is,  a  stope,  from  one  level  to  the  other. 

In  the  amygdaloid  mine,  that  is  one  feature  there;  the  levels  are 
100  feet  apart,  and  after  you  have  your  stope  up,  until  you  get  to  the 
next  level,  that  would  be  about  the  first  ventilation  you  would  get. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  does  that  take  on  the  stope  there ;  that  is, 
going  from  one  stope — from  one  level  to  another? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Ordinarily  about  five  or  six  months ;  well,  from  five 
to  seven  months. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  the  stoping,  just  breaking 
through  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.  Of  course,  the  miners 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  that.  They  just  break  the  ore.  It  takes 
from  5  to  7  months,  in  general.  Of  course,  sometimes  it  takes  vou 
10  or  11  months  to  put  up  a  stope;  it  all  depends  on  what  kind  of 
ground  is  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  do  not  have  reference  to  taking  out  the  entire  ore 
on  the  stope.  I  would  suppose  that  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
would  be  to  make  an  air  channel  there. 

Mr.  Rickard.  You  see,  you  would  make  your  stope  100  feet  long' 
and  100  feet  high. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  run  any  small  stope  up  to  get  air,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  take  the  whole  face  of  the  hundred 
feet? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  hundred  feet ;  that  is  the  general  way  in  work- 
ing. Sometimes  they  do  what  they  call  put  up  a  raise,  a  small  raise, 
some  place  for  air,  when  they  get  in  along  in  there. 

Mr.  How^ELL.  In  that  case,  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  a  small 
opening  to  the  upper  drift,  to  get  ventilation  purposes? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  if  they  are  going  to  put  up  a  small  raise  a  man 
could  do  it  in  a  month;  sometimes  it  takes  a  little  longer  though. 
I  have  seen  it  done,  though,  in  a  month,  a  raise  put  up  in  a  month's 
work — that  is,  put  up  a  raise  about  6  or  8  feet  square. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily,  they  are  mining  to  take  out  ore  rather 
than  to  get  air? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  the  circulation  was  very  bad,  it  would  be  almost 
imperative,  would  it  not,  to  improve  the  ventilation  by  connecting 
the  two  levels  by  an  air  passage  ? 

Mr.  RickardI!  They  get  their  ventilation  through  the  shaft  then 
by  getting  the  hole  from  one  shaft  to  the  other,  it  takes  the  current 
from  the  shaft,  one  shaft  alwavs  in  those  mines,  one  shaft  draws 
from  the  other.    When  you  go  from  one  level  to  the  other  the  circu- 
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iation  comes  up  the  shaft ;  otherwise  it  comes  down.    It  all  depends 
on  whether  there  is  air  enough  to  drive  it  down  through  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Howell.  One  of  the  grievances  that  has  been  called  to  our 
attention  is  that  the  miner  is  compelled  to  work  in  places  where  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  ventilation  and  foul  air  is  found  to  the 
impairment  and  injury  of  his  health. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  in  most  places.     Back,  further  back,  years 
further  back,  they  would  in  drifting,  as  soon  as  the  drift  they  started 
in  the  shaft,  when  they  got  in  far  enough  from  the  shaft  for  a  len^h 
of  a  stope,  they  would  start  the  stope;  but  nowadays  they  have 
changed  that;  they,  in  most  mines,  drive  their  drift,  first,  and  then 
start  inside.    That  is,  through  a  lot  of  places  there,  before  they  get 
in  very  far,  and  by  stoping  out  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
shaft,  they  have  a  cave-in,  and  they  have  a  pile  of  ground  inside 
that  was  left  there.    They  couldn't  get  out  anv  more. 

Now,  they  have  a  system  of  starting  inside,  stope  off  the  ground, 
and  leave.it  cave  as  they  come  out.  By  stoping  in  drifts,  they  drift 
in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  sixteen  hundred  feet  in^  and 
when  they  get  in  there,  they  are  pretty  bad  places  for  the  men  to 
work;  there  is  gas  and  smoke,  especially  if  there  is  any  water  at  all 
in  the  ground,  it  is  impossible  in  some  places  for  the  men  to  stay- 
in  there  all  the  shift. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  done  so  that  the  timber  need  not  be  so  sub- 
stantial? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  that  is  done ;  after  the  ground  is  worked  up, 
they  leave  the  place  cave-in,  fill  in  as  they  come  out  of  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Ejsrr.  Mr.  Rickard,  will  you  explain  the  system  in  use  in 
these  mines  for  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  measuring  up  of  con- 
tracts, and  payments  under  contracts  to  the  miners? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  In  the  amygdaloid  mines,  that  is  what  they  call 
amygdaloid,  that  is  the  Kearsage  vein  of  the  Osceola,  that  is  a  two 
months'  contract.  That  has  been  the  system  here.  It  comes  down  to 
Settle  your  contract  for  two  months.  The  first  month  you  get  what 
they  call  turning  in,  that  is,  day's  wages,  whatever  the  company  is 
paying.  That  is  what  they  call  paying  account  here.  Of  course,  the 
stope  isn't  measured.  There  is  no  measuring  done  before  the  end  of 
the  second  month. 

At  the  end  of  second  month  they  come  down  and  measure  your 
contract,  and  the  money  they  have  turned  in  to  you,  that  is,  the  day's 
wages  they  have  turned  in  to  you  of  the  first  month,  and  the  cost 
of  supplies  you  have  used  during  the  two  months  in  all  kept  out,  and 
you  out  your  drill  boy,  and  that  is  all  kept  out  from  you,  and  that 
is  where  the  docket  comes.  This  was  the  balance  here  on  those 
dockets,  what  the  men  have  got  left.  Whatever  is  left  after  every- 
thing is  taken  out,  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  practical  experience,  what  is  the  general  result 
of  the  contract  system?  Do  miners  earn  more  by  taking  contracts 
than  they  can  at  day's  wages? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Why,  certainly;  lots  of  times  they  make  more  on 
contracts  than  they  do  day's  wages.  Of  course,  on  an  average — ^but 
the  trouble  is  the  men  are  asking  for  a  $3  minimum — is  this,  that  if 
you  take  the  contract  on  the  basis  they  offer  you  the  price,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  you  can  take  it  or  you  could  leave  it  on  those  grounds.  If 
the  contract  goes  in  your  favor  for  the  first  two  months,  and  you 
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make  what  we  call  money,  good  money  upon  it,  you  are  cut.  It'  is 
the  same  as  I  stated,  in  going  up  and  putting  a  stope  at  six  or^  seven, 
or  whatever  it  might  take  you ;  and  if  the  ground  goes  in  your  f aVor 
the  price  is  cut  down.  They  would  not  give  you  your  price.  They 
leave  you  go  along  and  stope  that  piece  of  ground  out,  and  leave 
you  make  the  money.  Then  they  go  and  you  are  cut,  and  they  keep 
cutting  you  until  it  gets  down  where  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
make  anything  out  of  the  contract  at  all,  and  that  is  where  these 
small  pay  days  come  in,  men  being  chiseled  down,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  experienced  man  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  he  does  not  care  to  take  a  contract  upon  the  terms  set 
by  the  mining  captains,  what  is  the  result? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Then  you  would  have  to  look  for  a  job  somewhere 
else.  Also,  I  would  like  to  state  this  in  front  of  the  committee  here, 
which  the  gentleman  asked  me  yesterday  about,  how  did  the  man 
take  the  contract  when  he  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  make  anything 
out  of  it?  Now,  the  C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.  has  the  control  of  pretty 
near  all  the  mines  here.  Now,  if  I  was  working  for  the  C.  &  li. 
Mining  Co.,  or  any  one  of  their  subsidiaries,  or  in  any  shaft  there, 
and  they  offered  me  a  contract  like  this  that  I  seen  I  could  not  make 
any  money  on  it,  and  I  would  leave  the  contract,  I  couldn't  get  work 
under  the  C.  &  H.  management  any  more.  It  isn't  at  all  times  that 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  a  family  has  got  money  to  get  out,  so  he  has 
got  to  continue,  he  has  got  to  do  anything — he  has  got  to  eat,  anyway. 
I  could  not  get  work  under  the  C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.  any  more  because 
I  am  too  old ;  they  don't  employ  men  as  old  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  age? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Forty  years  old. 

Mr.  HowELii.  Don't  employ  anybody  over 

Mr.  EiCKARD.  Over  40  years  old.  So  it  is  a  case,  then,  that  if  yoit 
quit  them,  you  can  not  work  fox  them  people  anv  more ;  you  are  tod 
old. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  result  if  you  abandoned  a  contract,  Mr. 
Rickard  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Then  the  way  it  has  been  you  wouldn't  get  anything. 
If  you  had  worked  the  first  month,  and  you  seen  you  were  not  getting 
anything,  and  the  second  month's  contract  was  getting  you  nothing; 
and  you  would  quit,  you  would  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  you  are  discharged  from  the  employ  cff 
the  company  or  not  if  you  abandon  a  contract? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  If  you  are  discharged,  I  don't  know.  They  would 
get  all  they  could  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  understand  it,  they  pay  you  for  the  first  month 
a  specific  sum,  for  the  first  month,  whether  you  have  made  it  or  not 
on  the  contract? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  they  pay  the  same  as  I  explained ;  they  pay  you 
the  first  month ;  they  pay  you  the  day's  wages,  $2.60  or  $2.60. 

Mr.  HowEi^.  They  pay  you  at  a  rate  of  wages  per  day  for  the 
first  month  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  first  month. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then  if  you  find  out  that  you  are  not  making  any- 
thing, if  you  leave  the  contract,  they  could  not  recover  that  money. 
You  would  have  that  money  wouldn't  you  ?  f 
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Mr.  BiCKARD.  You  would,  providing  you  had  got  the  money.  I± 
they  paid  you  the  money,  understand,  which  the  pay  day  was  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  1st  and  the  16th — Saturday  after  the  13th  at  that 
time — so  you  would  have  to  work  pretty  near  a  month  before  you 
would  get  a  pay  day  for  the  first  month,  so  you  might  as  well  work 
the  rest  of  the  month  out  and  get  nothing,  anyway. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  that  you  mean  that  the  pay  days  here  were  monthly 
up  to  a  short  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  monthly  up  to  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Up  until  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  bi- 
monthly pay  days — ^twice-monthly  pay  days? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  was  the  pay  day  at  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.  and 
the  Wolverine,  Mr.  Rickard? 

Mr.  Rickard.  At  the  Mohawk  they  paid  the  last  Saturday  in  the 
month,  so  if  you  started  to  work  in  the  Mohawk  you  worked  two 
months  before  you  got  any  money. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  it  is  Saturday,  and  most  of  the 
other  companies,  the  Saturday  nearest  the  15th,  was  it? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  think  it  was  the  first  Saturday  after  the  15th  in 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  and  the  first  Saturday  after  the  13th  in  the 
Tamarack,  Osceola,  and  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  then  had  at  least  six  weeks'  work  in  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  they  pay  you  for  six  weeks,  or  just  for  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Just  for  the  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  always  held  at  least  two  weeks'  pay  back  from 
you? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Two  weeks'  pay,  and  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.  held 
back  a  month.  When  you  got  one  pay  day  at  the  Mohawk,  you  had 
two  months'  money  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  the  pay  days  are  twice  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Twice  a  month ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dates  of  the  tw  o  pay  days  now  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  begin  the  first  of  the  month, 
when  do  you  get  the  first  two  weeks'  pay  for  that  month  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  couldn't  say;  I  never  worked  for  the  mines  since 
that  system  went  in. 

Mr.  K^RR.  I  believe  now  two  weeks  are  held  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month 
would  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  would 
be  paid  for  about  the  15th  of  the  succeeding  month  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  other  words,  the  company  has  the  use  of  two  weeks' 
pay  belonging  to  the  men  working  in  the  mines ;  is  that  what  you  are 
trying  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Since  the  legislature  passed,  in  1913,  the  law  requiring 
them  to  pay  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Casey..  Instead  of  the  company  paying  the  men  when  they 
have  this  money  earned,  they  keep  the  money  and  make  them  work 
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four  weeks  before  they  pay  them  the  two  weeks*  pay ;  is  that  the 
system?  .1  .i  v.  -' . 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  correct.  '^' 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  companies  always  hold  back  two  weeks'  pay 
that  belong  to  the  men,  which  they  should  have  for  themselves  and 
their  families.    Is  that  what  you  want  this  committee  to  understand? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  Before  that  time  they  held  a  month's  pay  for 
two  weeks  after  it  had  been  earned,  and  in  some  instances  they  held 
it  until  the  last  Saturday  of  the  succeeding  month  before  they  paid. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Lots  of  times  in  the  Mohawk  mine  the  pay  day  came 
on  the  last  of  the  month,  and  you  had  two  months'  wages  in  the  of- 
fice then,  although  you  only  got  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  did  that  custom  prevail? 

Mr.  Rickard.  At  that  company  ever  since  I  can  remember.  At 
the  place  where  I  was  born,  and  I  was  born  in  that  same  mining 
camp. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  one  over  40 
years  old  is  employed  in  the  mines  in  this  district  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  ]No,  sir;  not  any  of  them  under  the  C.  &  H.  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Howell.  No  man  over  40  years  of  age  is  employed  in  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  They  won't  hire  them,  understand.  If  he  is  work- 
ing there,  it  is  all  right ;  but  if  he  goes  there  and  he  is  over  40,  they 
won't  employ  him. 

Mr.  Casey.  Take  your  case,  for  instance:  Suppose  you  went  into 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  when  you  were  12  or  14  years  of  age  and  you 
worked  for  this  company  until  you  were  45  years  old  and  then  one 
of  these  contracts  was  offered  to  you,  and  you  made  up  your  mind 
you  could  not  make  any  money  out  of  that  contract,  and  you  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  to  it.  You  lost  your  position  in  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  would  never  employ  you  again  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  that  rule  that  thev  won't  hire  a  man  over  40? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  After  spending  your  life  in  the  employ  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  rule  would  apply  if  you  quit  before 
you  were  40  and  came  back  at  any  time  after  you  were  40  to  seek 
employment,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  companies  besides  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  and  the  subsidiary  companies  that  have  the  same  rule? 

Mr.  Rickard.  None  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Rickard,  as  to  whether  this  pay-day  conditions 
apply  to  all  the  men  working  underground  in  the  mines?  I  mean 
trammers,  timbermen,  shaft  men,  oilers,  watchmen,  and  surface 
men  and  mechanics  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  miners. 

Mr.  Rickard.  They  get  it  on  the  same  day,  yes;  they  are  all  paid 
on  the  same  dav. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Rickard,  were  you  president  of  the 
Calumet  local  of  the  Western  F'ederation  of  Miners  at  the  time  the 
J^trike  was  called  or  being  considered  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State,  if  you  will,  the  position  of  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.  By  the  officers,  I  mean  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  and  executi^^e  board,  as  to  the  calling*  of 
this  strike,  at  the  time  it  was  called. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  the  strike  was  called  by  a  referendum  vote 
by  the  members  of  those  different  locals. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  local?    What  is  a  local? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  a  branch  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

Mr.  Casey.  A  local  is  very  indefinite.  What  does  that  mean? 
Does  that- mean  a  body  of  men?  Does  it  mean  one  man  or  two  men, 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  It  means  a  body  of  men,  all  the  members  they  have 
in  the  local  union. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  means  the  employees  working  in  the  mines  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  what  they  call  a  Iccal  union  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  A  part  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rickard,  of  course,  you  people  up  here  under- 
stand all  about  these  matters,  and  you  naturally  assume  that  the  com- 
mittee ought,  I  reckon,  to  know  something  about  it,  but  I  w4sh  you 
would  just  assume  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  under  the  sun  about 
this  business,  and  explain  it  in  as  simple  and  detailed  a  manner  as  if 
we  were  4-year  old  children  and  had  never  seen  a  mining  camp  in  our 
lives,  because  you  are  talking  to  this  record  and  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  this  committee  to  look  at,  and  try 
to  do  it  in  a  detailed  and  simple  manner,  and  that  applies  to  the  at- 
torneys also.  Do  not  assume  that  we  know  about  this,  because  we 
do  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  Mr.  Rickard,  how  many  locals,  so  called,  are  there 
in  the  copper  district  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Five. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  wish  you  would  name  them,  Mr.  Rickard,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record. 

Mr.  RicKA!?D.  Mass  City  Local,  South  Range  Local. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mass  City  is  in  Ontonagon  County  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  Ontonagon  County.  South  Range  Local,  in 
Houghton  County;  Hancock  Local,  Houghton  County;  Calumet 
Local,  Houghton  County ;  and  Keweenaw  Local,  Keweenaw  County. 
Those  are  the  five  locals. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  sort  of  an  organization  is  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  ?     By  that  I  mean  what  class  of  men  are  taken  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Men  that  work  in  and  around  the  mines. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  kind  of  mines — in  what  kind  of  mines  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  the  metal  mines. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  organized  labor  in  the  United  States,  is  there  any 
other  organization,  labor  organization,  to  which  the  metal  miners  of 
the  copper  district  of  Michigan  might  unite  themselves  with? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kebr.  What  is  the  other  miners'  organization  in  America  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  United  Mine  Workers,  coal  miners. 

Mr.  Casey.  Can  the  coal  miners  joint  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  ? 

Mr.  EiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Can  the  men  working  in  the  metal  mines  join  the  coal 
miners'  organization? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  are  two  separate  and  distinct  organizations,  are 
they  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  anything  to  do  w^ith  the  American 
Federation,  either  one  of  them? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  whether  they  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  both  affiliated? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Thev  are  affiliated  with  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  the  steam 
shoveler's  union — I  may  not  have  the  names  entirely  accurate  there — 
comprise  the  mining  department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

When,  in  a  general  way,  were  the  locals  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  taken  over  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  By 
that  I  mean  the  locals  in  the  copper  country  here. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  When  were  thev  taken  over? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  the  last  time,  I  think,  about  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  were  the  locals  first  organized  in  this  district? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  they  were  organized  here  some  10  or  12  years 
ago  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they  got  dropped  out  again,  and  I 
think  it  is  5  or  6  years  ago  that  they  started  to  organize  this  time. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  have  been  maintaining  their  local  organiza- 
tions in  active  operation  for  five  years  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  and  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  you  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  for  how  long? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Howell.  About  five  years? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Or  a  little  more  than  that;  yes;  more  than  that,  I 
think;  you  will  be  able  to  get  more  details  on  that  later  on.  The 
secretary  has  the  figures  for  that.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you  more 
information  on  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Casey.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Does  your  local  unions 
in  the  copper  region  act  separately  and  independently  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  or  have  you  got  a  local  district  council, 
or  district  organization,  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  we  have  a  district  organization  here,  too. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  local  imions  of  this  district  are  in  the  dis- 
trict council  of  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  there  are  five  of  them  of  the  locals. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  are  all  in  this  district  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  represented  in  that  district — district  organiza- 
tion; yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that  district  organization  formed  ? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  They  have  their  officers  the  same  as  the  Western 
Federation  has,  and  their  .executive  board  and  president  and  vice 
president  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  mean  by  my  interrogation  is  this:  Does  each 
local  union  in  this  district  send  delegates  to  the  district  council  to 
form  an  organization,  or  how  is  it  done  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  That  is,  to  send  delegates  to  headquarters  to 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  call  your  district  organization  ? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  Well,  we  have  a  district  organization  that  is  organ- 
ized in  the  district  to  take  up  the  affairs  of  the  local  unions. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  district  organization  No.  16. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  now,  how  is  that  district  organization  No.  16 
formed — how  is  it  organized  ?  Does  each  local  union  send  delegates 
to  this  district  organization  No.  16  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes.    That  is  represented  by  each  local. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  delegates  from  each  local  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  have  a  board  member.  Each  local  has  a  board 
member  in  the  district  elected  from  each  local.  There  is  a  board 
member  elected  from  each  local  to  the  district. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  district  board  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  that  is  the  district  board. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  the  representatives  from  the  local  unions  to  this 
district  organization  are  elected  by  the  local  unions  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  sent  to  this  district  organization  to  represent  the 
local  union  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  this  district  organization  any  authority  over  the 
local  unions  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Or  are  they  a  kind  of  an  executive  head  through  which 
the  local  union  acts  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  that  is  the  purpose  of  their  being  in  existence. 
All  locals  do  business  through  their  district  organizations,  each  local 
represented  by  one  of  their  members,  or  whatever  member  they  have 
got  there — one  or  two ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  membership. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  their  local  organization  would  be  expected  to 
obey,  or  expected  to  respond  to  whatever  the  district  board  might 
decide? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.   Howell.   They   are   the   superior   authority   over   the   local 

organization  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  Mr.  Rickard,  can  the  district  board  upon  their 
own  initiative  order  a  strike,  or  is  that  done  by  referendum  vote  of 
the  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  district  board? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  done  by  referendum  vote  through  the  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  district  board. 

Mr.  Casey-.  Has  this  district  board  the  right  to  arbitrarily  order 
the  miners  to  stop  work,  or  do  anything  of  that  kind,  without  in- 
structions from  the  local  unions? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  HowEUL.  But  if  a  strike  was  ordered,  or  it  a  referendum  was 
ordered  by  the  district  board,  and  four  of  the  local  unions  voted 
in  favor  of  the  strike  and  one  of  the  local  unions  almost  unitedly, 
or  unanimously  voted  against  the  strike,  the  local  union  voting 
against  the  strike  would  be  expected  to  participate  in  it  just  the 
same  as  those  who  voted  for  it? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  If  a  majority  of  the  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  majority  of  the  vote  in  the  entire  district? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rickard,  in  case  one  of  the 
local  unions  felt  disposed  to  call  a  strike  and  cause  trouble  in  the 
copper  district,  and  the  district  council,  or  your  district  No.  16, 
whatever  you  term  it,  decided  your  local  union  was  not  justified  in 
their  action,  and  the  district  Board  decided  against  the  local,  the 
local  union  would  not  have  any  authority  to  go  out  on  strike  or 
cause  any  trouble,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  all  the  local  unions  act  as  a  unit  on  the 
matter  of  a  strike? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  local  unions  determining  upon  a  strike,  you  mean 
the  membership? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  the  membership  of  each  local. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  this  copper  district? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  copper  district. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  that  1  asked  you  be- 
fore, whether  or  not  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners — ^the  execu- 
tive board,  the  local  officers — favored  or  opposed  the  calling  of  a 
strike  at  the  time  it  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  They  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  with  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  the  attitude  of  the  men  with  regard  to  the 
strike,  they  insisted  they  were  going  out ;  that  they  would  not  stand 
for  the  conditions  any  longer;  and  they  would  go  out  whether  the 
locals  or  the  executive  board — the  executive  council  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners — would  call  a  strike;  they  would  go  out  any- 
way ;  so  it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  keep  those  men  back 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  the  conditions  been  growing  worse  in  this  dis- 
trict over  what  they  have  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  what  vote  was  this  strike  ordered.  Mr.  Rickard; 
what  percentage  of  the  vote  cast  upon  it? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  I  guess  about  92  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Of  the  entire  membership  in  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  the  entire  membership  in  the  copper  country. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  Avas  that  vote  taken? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  vote  was  taken  in  each  local ;  they  took  a  vote, 
and  the  vote  was  counted  and  turned  in  to  the  district  organization. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  had  a  set  time  for  the  vote  to  be  taken  in  all  the 
local  unions? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  it  a  secret  ballot,  Mr.  Rickard  ? 
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Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  it  by  ballot  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes;  by  a  ballot. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  was  hy  ballot? 

Mr.  RicKARo.  Yes;  the  vote  was  taken  by  ballot;  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  you  have  a  printed  ballot? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  AMien  was  that  vote  taken,  about,  Mr.  Rickard  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  taken  about^— around  the 
1st  of  July  or  the  end  of  June ;  I  couldn't  say  just  when. 

The  Chair^^ian.  You  .can  get  the  exact  dates,  can't  you,  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  6th  of  July. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Sixth  of  July. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  became  operative,  I  believe,  on  the  22d.  The  strike 
was  in  effect  on  the  23d  of  July.  Now,  in  obedience  to  that  refer- 
endum vote  calling  for  a  strike,  if  the  conference  was  not  held,  what 
was  done  by  the  district  board  of  district  No.  16  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  after  the  vote  was  taken,  the  district  board 
No.  16  ordered  a  strike  on  the  23d  of  July. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  in  the  meantime  any  effort  had 
been  made  by  the  district  board  to  avoid  a  strike  by  having  a  con- 
ference with  the  mining  companies. 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  district  board  had  written  to  the  mining  com- 
panies and  asked  them  for  those  demands,  wrote  them  by  special 
mail,  sent  a  letter  to  each  mining  company,  the  manager  of  each 
mining  company,  asking  them  for  the  demands  they  put  in,  giving 
them,  I  think  it  was,  several  days  to  answer  that  letter.  They  never 
answered  any  letter. 

Mr.  Rickard.  There  was  one  letter  that  the  Quincy  Mining  Co. 
returned  unopened,  and  the  rest  of  the  letters,  I  think  they  received 
the  letters,  but  we  never  got  any  answer  from  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  did  the  Quincy  Mining  Co.  know  where  to  re- 
turn that  letter  to  when  they  did  not  open  it? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  I  coilldn't  say  that.  The  letter  was  sent  from 
the  district  organization  here  at  Hancock. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  speaks  about  those  demands.  Have 
you  got  them  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  just  going  to  read  them  into  the  record. 

I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Rickard,  if  the  demands  I  have  read  here  were 
the  ones  substantially  that  were  made.  I  will  state  for  the  record 
that  these  are  newspaper  accounts  of  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  got  the  original.     We  will  put  it  in.     We 

will  offer  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  think  you  have  got  what  was  sent  to  the  min- 
ing companies  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  I  have  not;  I  have  a  copy  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  the  original,  let  us  get  it  correct. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  will  offer  in  evi- 
dence here  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  the  original  letters  sent 
by  the  district. 

The  Chairisian.  Haven't  you  it  here,  so  that  Mr.  Rees  could  read 
from  it,  so  there  won't  be  any  dispute  about  what  they  are.  ,  We 
might  as  well  be  accurate  about  it  while  we  are  going  along. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  haven't  that  documentary  evidence  all  here.  I 
«an  send  for  it.    It  is  in  my  room. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  this  substantially  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Substantially,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  get  it  correct,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  no ;  that  is  not  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  right  while  we  are  at  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  right.  That  was  a  matter  we  were  going  to  put  in 
later  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  just  as  well  get  it  correct  as  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rees.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  we  have  here  a  copy  of 
that  report  of  the  Commercial  Club.  You  will  find  it  in  that.  It  is 
copied  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  got  a  copy  of  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  did  not  save  that. 

Mr.  Eickard,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  miners  who  afterwards 
went  out  on  strike  from  the  6th  day  of  July,  when  they  took  their 
vote,  to  the  time  the  district  board  directed  a  date  for  the  strike? 

Mr.  RiOKARD.  Well,  their  attitude  was  that  they  demanded  the 
strike.    They  wanted  the  strike ;  they  demanded  it. 

Mr.  liERR.  As  to  whether  they  were  insistent  about  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  they  made  complaints  about  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  board  in  calling  the  strike. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  They  made  complaints  right  along,  all  through  the 
summer,  that  we  did  not  take  action  before. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  have  sent  for  the  original. 

Mr.  Howell.  During  the  period  your  organization  has  been  in 
existence,  have  you  ever  had  any  negotiations  at  all  with  the  mining 
operators  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  they  aware  in  any  way  that  the  strike  was 
contemplated  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  strike  was  really  voted  before  any  demands  were 
made  upon  the  company,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Demands  were  made.  The  letter  was  taken  in  on 
the  6th  of  July. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  the  vote  taken  for  a  strike? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  it  was  after  that,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  soon  before  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  After  they  had  refused  to  answer. 

Mr;  Kerr.  I  believe  the  vote  will  show  that  a  strike  was  to  be 
ordered  if  the  efforts  at  conciliation  failed,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  not  want  the  record  filled 
up  with  a  lot  of  guesswork. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  attorneys  ought  to  be  definite. 

Mr;  Kerb.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  bicker- 
ing back  and  forth  as  to  something.  A  fact  is  a  fact,  and  it  doesn't 
leave  any  ground  for  dispute. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  go  ahead  with  while  you  are  waiting? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  one  more  question. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  begin,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Kickard,  you  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  conditions  now  were 
worse  than  they  were  in  the  former  years.  You  used  the  expression 
Uiat  they  have  been  growing  worse.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  com- 
mittee some  detailed  statement  as  to  what  the  miners  complain  of  as 
to  the  conditions  growing  worse.  What  is  that,  in  what  respect? 
Give  us  from  your  standpoint  what  you  look  upon  as  conditions  get- 
ting worse  in  recent  years  than  formerly.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  they  object  to  the  one-man 
machine;  it  is  too  hard  work  for  the  men.    Men  are  getting  in  this 
district  chased  too  much.    They  are  working  too  hard.     They  want 
too  much  work  out  of  a  man.     It  is  getting  to  the  point  now  that  the 
way  they  want  them  to  work  and  tne  way  they  have  been  working 
that  the  men  can  not  stand  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  feel  that  the  demands  of  the  companies  are 
gettingmore  harsh  and  exacting  all  the  time.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Kickard.  Eight  along;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Until  they  have  come  to  a  point  where  the  men 
feel  that  they  are  being  goaded  too  much.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  details,  in  what  particulars  ? 
You  mentioned  the  one-man  drill.  Give  us  these  detailed  facts,  if 
you  can,  that  the  men  feel  are  unreasonably  harsh.     What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  had  a  strike  down  here  at  the  Mohawk  last 
March  month,  the  same  as  I  stated  here  yesterday ;  they  changed  the 
management.  In  the  Mohawk  mine  they  had  a  system,  a  contract 
system,  of  putting  out  so  many  cars — ^the  trammers — putting  out  so 
many  cars  a  shift,  the  trammers.  But  both  places,  they  put  out  20 
cars  a  shift,  two  men.  When  they  had  their  20  cars  out  they  were 
finished.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  time  of  day  it  was ; 
they  were  through. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  they  load  those  20  cars  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  they  load  those  20  cars  with  a  shovel. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  then  push  them  out? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir ;  push  them  out  and  push  them  in. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  call  a  shift;  20  cars  per  shift — that  is  10 
hours  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  is  10  hours.  There  was  places  there  in  the 
Mohawk  where  they  could  not  get  out  but  16.  They  were  long  levels, 
1,300  or  1,400  feet.'  And  this  new  management  they  got  in  tnere  in- 
sisted that  those  men  that  were  putting  out  16  cars  a  shift  should 
put  out  20  cars,  or  otherwise  be  docked  25  cents  a  car  for  every  car 
they  were  short.  It  was  a  case  of  an  impossibility  for  those  men  to 
put  out  the  20  cars.  So  when  they  got  their  orders  to  this  effect  they 
refused  to  do  it,  and  they  came  out  on  strike. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  company  do  then  ?  Did  they  meet 
with  the  men  and  confer  with  them  in  a  conciliatory  way,  or  did 
they  tell  them  to  get  out,  or  what  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  morning  that  they  came  out  they  had  a  Fin- 
nish fellow  there;  he  was  an  American -born  boy,  raised  here,  and  he 
talked  good  English,  and  he  interpreted  for  those  Finnish  trammers 
and  muckers.  When  he  started  to  interpret  for  them  he  was  told 
to  go  to  the  office  and  get  his  time :  he  was  not  needed  any  more.    So 
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the  rest  of  the  men,  then,  when  they  found  out  what  thet  told  hiVn, 
they  said,  "  Well,  we  will  go  and  get  our  time,  too.?'  Then  they  took 
the  men  back;  they  went  back  on  the  old  condition  again.  I  think 
it  was  two  weeks  afterwards  that  they  laid  this  same  man  that  did 
the  interpreting  off,  and  of  course  they  all  came  out  on  strike  then, 
the  trammers,  again. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  miners  refused  to  take  the  trammers'  places; 
they  refused  to  scab  on  the  trammers.  Of  course  the  miners  had  to 
stop,  too.  I  think  they  were  out  four  or  five  days  that  time,  and 
they  let  the  men  go  back  again  under  the  old  conditions,  putting  out 
the  16  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  men  that  were  putting  out  the  16 
cars,  they  were  working,  were  they,  just  as  hard  as  under  ordinary 
normal  conditions  thev  would  be  in  putting  out  the  20? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Working  harder,  yes;  working  harder  because  it 
was  such  a  long  push. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  looked  upon  it  as  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable to  dock  them  because  they  were  only  putting  out  the  16 
cars? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes.  They  could  not  do  it.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  men  to  do  it.    They  could  not  do  any  more  than  they  were  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  give  us  these  details  of  these  ag- 
gravations that  the  men  complain  of.  What  are  they?  What  is 
the  trouble  about  here?  That  it  what  we  want  to  get  at.  What  is 
the  reason  that  the  men  get  dissatisfied^  and  what  are  the  companies 
doing  that  the  miners  complain  of?  Let  us  get  into  details.  This 
is  one  instance.  This  is  a  human  board  here,  and>  we  want  to  hear 
what  is  the  matter  in  this  copper  country. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Then  they  ^et  the  contract  system  here  for  this  last 
year,  or  a  couple  of  years,  for  trammers;  they  are  put  on  contract, 
too,  and  of  course  unaer  the  C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  contract  for  any  other  mine ;  more  than,  of  course,  a  contract 
at  the  Mohawk.  The  men  working  here,  the  trammers  especially, 
and  miners  also,  it  is  always  a  little  bit  mors  right  aloiig.  You  put 
out  20  cars  to-day  and  to-morrow  they  want  21. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  show  that  they  keep  demanding  addi- 
tional requirements,  or  excessive  work ;  is  that  true,  along,  from  time 
to  time? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  the  record  show  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes.  We  will  have  the  men  here  that  work  in  these 
different  mines.  You  see  some  years  ago  I  worked  in  the  Quincy 
mine  up  here  and  we  were  supposed — I  had  a  machine — and  we  were 
supposed  to  drill  five  holes  a  shift,  what  they  call  a  contract  machine, 
in  that  instance,  which  we  will  have  them  here  to  show  the  committee, 
that  now  that  they  are  supposed  to  drill  eight. 

Mr.  Casey.  Witl^i  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Same  machine. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  the  same  conditions  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  about  50  cents  I  think,  now  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Casey.  Fifty  cents  better  ? 
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Mr.  BiGKARD.  Fifty  cents  better  than  it  was  at  that  time.  It  is  a 
case  in  working  in  the  mines  the  miner  is  always  getting  a  little  more 
added  on  to  him  that  brought  on  conditions  here. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Rickard,  what  is  added  on  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  More  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  in  what  respect?  Give  us  the  facts  so 
that  they  will  all  show  in  the  record  what  it  is  that  is  added  on.  Now, 
the  companies  may  deny  it,  and  you  may  assert  it.  They  may  say 
that  they  are  not  doing — ^the  men  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  did 
before.  Let  us  get  at  what  it  is  so  that  we  can  determine  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  rather  than  from  argument,  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  he  same  as  I  stated  there,  drilling  here.    Some- 
time ago  they  were  supposed  to  drill  five  holes  a  shift  and  to-day  they 
are  supposed  to  drill  eight.    Trammers  where  they  are  putting  out  18 
or  16  cars  they  are  down  to  20,  23,  or  24,  and  as  high  as  30  cars  a 
«;hift.    The  men  say  they  can  not  stand  it;  they  are  working  that  hard 
that  they  can  not  stand  it  and  they  refuse  to  do  it  any  more ;  and  in 
the  Tamarack  mine,  there  are  men  in  the  Tamarack  mine  where  it  is 
hot  in  the  mine,  they  work  all  naked — just  their  pants  and  shoes  on. 
'     The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  get  any  more  pay  for  working  down 
in  the  hot  conditions  away  down  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  than 
they  do  in  working  in  comparatively  healthy  positions  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No;  not  under  the  Tamarack  company,  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  they  under  any  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.     No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  C.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Not  where  I  have  worked.  I  never  worked  in  the 
conglomerate  in  the  C.  &  H. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  into  consideration  the  health  or 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  men  work  in  determining  the 
pay? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  have  never  seen 
that  they  did  at  all;  no.  In  the  Tamarack  mine  they  give  you  the 
same  wages  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  Tamarack  mine  as  thej  do  up 
in  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  in  general  words,  if  I  may  put 
it  in  my  own' language,  the  men  complain  that  the  company  fails 
to  recognize  the  human  equation  in  this  work  and  ignore  the  human 
side  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  work  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  is  the  details  as  to  that  that  I  feel  we 
ought  to  learn,  anyhow,  under  the  head  of  probable  causes  leading  to 
discontent  here,  or  leading  to  other  deplorable  conditions. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Back  here  14,  15,  or  16  years  ago,  under  the  C.  &  H. 
Mining  Co.,  they  had,  when  they  opened  up,  what  was  known  here 
as  the  amygdaloid,  the  Osceola  vein.  Now,  I  happened  to  work  there 
that  time,  and  the  men  were  set  at  contract  there  for  drifting  and 
sinking,  but  mostly  drifting  and  sinking  was  done  there.  In  openin*; 
up  this  mine,  a  man  was  put  on  what  they  called  a  standard  price 
of  $9  a  foot.  The  management  of  the  C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.  at  that  I 
time  figured  out  that  with  four  experienced  miners,  what  w^e  call 
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miners,  could  go  down  there  and  make  $75  a  month  at  $9  a  foot. 

Now,  if  you  went  there — and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what 

you  made  in  your  contract — ^you  were  not  cut.    In  all  the  contract 

systems  in  the  copper  country  that  is  the  only  time  I  seen  the  system 

where,  if  you  made  $100  or  $120  or  $150,  you  were  not  cut ;  you  got 

whatever  you  made.     And  they  considered  that  these  men  could 

make  a  living  on  that ;  and  these  men  did  at  that  time,  because  they 

made  about  as  good  money  as  was  ever  made  up  here  in  the  copper 

country.     So  the  time  went  along  when  this  place  was  shut  down. 

They  shut  down  this  mine  for  reasons  unknown  to  me.    They  were 

all  working  at  the  time  when  they  laid  off  the  men  there,  and  later 

on  they  started  up  this  mine.     At  that  time  I  worked  there  five 

months,  and  they  paid  us  $2.75  a  day.    That  was  a  day's  wages.    This 

mine  shut  down,  and  then,  finally,  after  a  time  they  started  it  up 

again. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  shut  down ;  because  it  did  not  pay  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  don^t  know.  While  they  were  just  opening  them 
up,  you  know,  just  the  same  as  prospecting,  doing  their  sinking,  and 
their  drifting.  This  stoning,  they  were  not  doing  much  of  it  there;  a 
little,  but  not  much.  The  shaft  I  was  in,  there  was  not  any.  Later 
on  they  started  up  those  mines  again,  and  the  wages  dropped  back 
from  $2.75  a  day,  oack  to  $2.42.    That  was  a  day's  wages. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  of  that;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  the  reason  of  it — the  same  as  changing  man- 
agement, was  concerned — they  changed  the  management  there;  got 
in  new  bosses,  new  management  right  through  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  Each  new  management  was  trying  to  be  a  little 
more  efficient  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  has  been  efficiency  at  the  expense  of 
the  men,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  certainly  do.    I  will  certainly  prove  it  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  kept  any  track  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
companies,  as  you  say,  continually  and  CTadually  imposed  conditions 
that  you  look  upon  as  being  unreasonable  or  unwarranted — have  you 
kept  any  track  as  to  whether  or  not  the  profits  of  the  mines  have 
been  reduced  or  enlarged,  or  whether  or  not  the  companies,  from  an 
economical  standpoint,  have  been  warranted  in  those  increased  exac- 
tions?   Have  you  got  any  ideas  oJI  that  subject? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  companies  have 
been  losing  money  when  they  were  cutting  down,  or  whether  they 
have  continued  to  make  money,  or  what  ?  In  other  words,  have  you 
tried  to  look  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  thing  to  see  what  they 
were  doing? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  never  kept  track  of  it,  but  they  never  lost  any 
money  upon  it.  They  were  paying  dividends  right  along,  always 
giving  an  account  of  what  they  were  paying  out  of  those  mines. 
They  have  not  lost  any  money  on  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Rickard,  from  the  organization  of  the  locals  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  in  the  copper  country,  I  want  you  to 
state  whether  the  men  working  in  the  mines  carrying  union  cards 
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from  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  were  permitted  to  carry 
union  cjirds. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EIerr.  That  is,  whether  they  were  members  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Working  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  local  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  were  there  men  working  in  the  copper  mines 
of  this  district  who  were  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Miners  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  myself. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  there  any  objections  to  the  men  being  employed, 
who  were  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  previous  to 
the  strike? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  if  they  once  found  out;  in  case,  lots  of  times 
they  found  out  you  belonged  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
you  were  laid  off. 

Mr.  Howell.  Can  you  name  anyone  who  was  laid  off  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  union? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  there  was  a  young  fellow  who  is  in  Butte  City 
now;  he  could  not  get  work  here  anywhere  in  the  copper  country 
any  more,  because  he  acted  on  a  committee  here  on  a  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  membership  in  your  local 
union  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Well,  approximately,  within  a  few  hundred. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  We  have  about  8,000 — ^7,000  or  8,000 — members  in 
the  copoer  country. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  have  been  members  of  the  union,  working  in 
the  mines  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  not  all  of  them ;  but  a  .lot  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  did  not  have  very  close  scrutiny  over  your 
affiliation  with  the  Western  Federation,  evidently. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  There  is  one  reason  for  the  men  organizing  down 
to  the  Mohawk  mine.  They  had  a  system  there  at  one  time  that  if 
you  broke  a  piston  of  your  drilling  machine  you  paid  $20  for  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes ;  but  you  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Labor  were  not  permitted  to  find  employment  in  any 
of  the  mines  in  this  district. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  not  if  they  know  it.  And  it  is  so  to-day.  To 
get  any  employment  here  to-day  you  must  give  up  your  union  card. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  speaking  prior  to  the  strike.  It  seems  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  were  employed  were  members  of  the  union. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  certainly,  yes ;  just  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  before  the  strike  there  was  no  discrimination 
against  the  members  of  the  local  union  so  far  as  the  mining  com- 
panies were  concerned. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  There  was  too  many  of  them  in  the  union  for  them 
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Mr.  Howell.  I  am  asking  about  the  facts.  I  do  not  care  for  the 
reason.  You  made  the  statement  that  they  would  not  employ  any- 
one who  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Laboi*,  as  I 
understood  you. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes ;  I  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Before  the  strike? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yet  they  did  employ  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men  who  were  members  of  the  Western  Federation  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  check  number  174  presented  here  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  deduction  of  $14  a  month  for  an  item  short  on  steel.  You 
have  explained  that  partially  to  my  satisfaction,  but  1  want  to  ask 
this  question :  l^Tien  that  steel  is  weighed  is  it  weighed  by  the  miners, 
or  by  whom? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  weighed  by  the  blacksmith  before  he  gets  it — 
before  the  miner  gets  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  weighs  it  before  the  miner  gets  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  blacksmith  weighs  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  miner  does  not  weigh  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  weighs  it  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  blacksmith  weighs  it  again. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  miner  does  not  weigh  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  He  is  there — the  miner  is  there.  You  mean  that  the 
miner  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  could  not  say  just  at  the  present  time.  At  that 
time  when  I  worked  at  the  C.  &  H.  we  had  one  blacksmith  shop,  and 
I  seen  the  way  the  steel  was  weighed.  We  was  there  when  it  was 
weighed. 

Mr.  Casey.  Regardless  of  what  causes  the  shortage  of  steel  the 
miner  had  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir;  pay  for  all  the  steel. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  contract 
work.  You  are  not  obliged  to  pay  for  any  steel  that  you  use  when 
you  are  working  by  the  day,  but  only  when  you  are  working  on  con- 
tract where  you  have  to  supply  your  own  steel.    Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  they  were  all  contract.  They  had  pretty  near 
all  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  were  some  men  working  by  the  day,  were 
there  not,  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  at  that  time  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was — not  in  the  shops  I  was  in — ^they  were  all  working  on  contract 
It  was  all  drifting. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  other  words,  where  you  took  a  contract  you  had 
to  furnish  your  own  material  for  your  contract  work  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  pay  for  anything  that  you  used  up  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Now,  in  some  mines  again  they  keep  out  so  much 
money  a  month.  They  do  not  weigh  the  steel,  but  they  keep  out  so 
much  a  month  for  steel — that  is,  $3,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Casey.  $3  a  month? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  $3  a  month  for  steel. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Whether  there  is  anything  missing  or  not? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  whether  there  is  anything  missing  or  not. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  check  785  I  find  a  deduction  for  supplies  of  $12.45. 
Does  the  miner  get  an  itemized  statement  of  what  these  supplies 
were  or  is  he  justed  handed  his  check  with  that  amount  deducted  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  supplies,  whatever  it  was  he  gets  from  the 
company,  it  might  be  anything  that  is  taken  out,  may  oe  in  the  sup- 
ply house,  of  coal  or  wood,  or  anything  he  would  have,  like  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  an  item,  just  for  supplies,  outside  of  coal,  rent, 
and  other  things — I  supose  it  is  for  oil  and  cotton  and  possibly  differ- 
ent things  like  that.     6ut  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Does  he  get 
n  slip  showing  how  many  gallons  of  oil  or  how  many  balls  of  cotton 
or  how  many  of  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing  that  would  make  tliis 
amount  of  $12.45,  or  is  he  just  handed  this  check  with  the  one  item 
of  supplies,  $12.45,  deducted?     What  I  want  to  get  at  is  has  any  way 
to  check  this  account  up  to  see  that  he  got  $12.45  worth  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Well,  on  the  docket  they  will  show  the  supplies, 
understand,  that  we  get  in  the  mine,  all  your  oil,  and  it  is  not  on  your 
docket  at  all;  that  is  not  put  on  your  docket.  But  you  get  a  slip 
from  the  supply  office,  your  cost  sheet — ^what  they  call  the  cost  sheetr— 
with  what  you  have  done  upon  it.  In  some  places  they  have  a  cost 
book,  where  you  write  out  your  order  and  give  it  to  the  boy  and  he 
turns  it  in  to  the  supply  ofice,  and  you  get  a  stub  that  you  write  on 
your  own  book. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  can  the  man  who  got  this 
docket  tell  what  that  $12.45  was  deducted  for  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I  should  judge  he  would,  because  he  would  know 
what  he  had  from  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  find  out,  or  they  would  give  him  a  slip, 
wouldn't  they,  so  that  he  could  learn  what  the  lump  sum  represented, 
couldn't  he? 

Mr.  Rickard.  But  he  had  the  supplies  that  he  took  out.  That 
would  be  something  that  he  had  got  from  the  company,  and  they 
put  it  down  as  supplies. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  miners  have  no  grievance 
against  the  companies  growing  out  of  any  claim  of  their  being 
charged  for  things  they  do  not  get  or  for  any  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  company  in  its  dealings  with  the  miners  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplies  and  the  weighing  of  steel,  etc.  No  one  has  made  any 
accusation  that  anything  but  an  honest  basis  prevails,  as  I  understand 
it.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  company  imposes  upon  its 
miners  by  charging  them  for  supplies  that  they  do  not  get  or  for  the 
loss  of  steel  which  is  not  an  actual  loss,  and  so  forth?  Or  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  that  is  all  done  on  a  square  and  honest  basis  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  dishonesty 
about  it.    This  is  one  of  their  rules  that  they  have  there. 

Mr.  HowEix.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  you  do  not  make  any 
charge  that  it  is  done  improperly? 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  on  this  item 
785.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  man  to  whom  that  check  was  given  has 
any  way  of  knowing  what  that  $12.45  refers  to. 

Mr.  Rickard.  He  should  know,  because,  the  same  as  I  said,  this 
was  something  that  the  man  had  got  from  the  company— or  from  the 
company — put  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Casey.  And  he  can  find  out,  if  he  wants  to,  what  tiiat  item 
refers  to? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir.  '- 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  company  of  the  steel,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  EicKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say  just  what  the  company  pays 
for  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  do  not  know  what  steel  sells  for? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  claim  that  the  company  made  any 
profit  on  the  steel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Kj:rr.  I  think  that  will  appear  in  the  testimony;  that  he  was 
charged  25  cents  a  pound  for  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  find  also  printed  on  some  of  these  dockets  or  checks 
the  name  "  J.  P.  Peterman,"  printed  on  there,  just  the  same  as  the 
item  "  Rent,  coal,"  and  other  things.    Who  is  this  man  Peterman? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  He  runs  a  store.  He  has  got  a  store  down  to  the 
Mohawk  and  he  has  got  a  store  at  the  Kearsarge ;  he  has  got  a  store 
at  Gay  and  another  one  at  the  Phoenix. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  run  the  company  stores  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  a  company  store 
or  what  it  is.     But  I  know  Peterman  runs  them. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  this  charge  against  the  miner  the  result  of  an  order 
which  the  storekeeper  presents  to  the  company  authorizing  certain 
deductions — ^the  amounts  that  are  deducted? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  man  goes  there  and  buys  goods, 
doesn't  he,  and  the  storekeeper  charges  them  up  to  him,  and  the  com- 
pany holds  out  his  pay.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  As  to  those  conditions,  I  could  not  say ;  but  this  man 
Peterman  takes  a  man's  money.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  about 
what  their  agreement  is  between  the  man  and  Peterman. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  done  business  with  any  of  these  com- 
pany stores? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  had  any  of  your  pay  deducted  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Always,  in  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  your  own  personal  experience,  did  you  give  the 
storekeeper  an  order  for  so  much  money,  which  the  storekeeper  pre- 
sented to  the  company? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  authorize  the  company  in  any  way  to  pay 
3^our  bill  at  the  store  as  a  part  of  your  compensation? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir ;  never.  At  the  Atlantic  they  had  a  company 
store,  and  whatever  you  purchased  in  the  store,  your  store  bill  was 
made  up,  turned  into  the  company's  office,  and  when  you  went  and 
got  your  docket  it  was  kept  out  of  your  wages  on  your  docket,  so 
much  for  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  general  practice  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  have  given  you  the  checks  if  they 
had  not  known  you  were  going  to  get  the  money  from  the  company? 
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Mr.  BicKARD.  They  would  not  give  you  the  money,  whether  you 
pay  or  not.    They  will  keep  it  out  whether  you  tell  them  to  or  not. 

Mr.  ^  Howell.  Didn't  you  give  general  authority  at  some  time  or 
other  in  your  dealings  with  the  store  for  the  collection  of  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  acquiesced  in  it  month  after  month  until  it 
has  become  a  custom? 

Mr.  BiCKABD.  Well,  I  don't  know;  it  was  always  a  custom  there. 
It  was  the  compa:ny's  store,  and  the  same  way  with  the  Atlantic  Co. 
This  Atlantic  Co.  is  a  stamping  company.  It  is  the  same  company 
as  the  Mohawk  mine;  the  same  company  as  the  Central,  and  this 
same  system  existed  in  the  Central  ever  since  there  was  a  mine  there. 
It  was  the  only  store  there,  the  company  store,  and  everything  was 
kept  out  in  the  office  store  bill. 

Mr.  HowTiLL.  You  say  there  was  no  other  merchant  in  the  town  ? 

Mr.  BicKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  miners  are  obliged  to  trade  with  this  man — that 
is,  upon  this  range? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  only  store  up  there,  the  At- 
lantic Co. 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  course,  when  you  went  to  buy  at  that  store  it  was 
mutually  understood  that  you  would  pay  for  your  account  as  soon 
AS  you  got  your  pay  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  in  deducting  from  your  pay  the  amount  paid 
on  your  account  to  the  store  the  company  only  fulfilled  an  under- 
standing between  you  and  the  merchant? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  In  the  Atlantic  store  they  turn  it  into  the  office  of 
the  mine ;  you  see,  you  do  not  get  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Howell.  Don't  you,  when  you  go  to  a  merchant  for  credit, 
practically  tell  him  that  he  can  get  his  pay  from  the  cc»mpany  for 
your  purchases? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No ;  do  not  make  any  contract  with  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Bees.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  Mr. 
Bickard  was  talking  about  the  Atlantic  and  the  Central,  which  were 
mines  operated  in  the  old  days,  where  each  company  ran  a  store — a 
company  store — owned  by  the  company,  so  that  the  company  fur- 
nished the  merchandise. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  realize  that  we  are  getting  far  afield. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  I  want  to  find  out  who  this  man  Peterman  is, 
and  why  his  name  is  printed  on  the  company  checks  that  are  handed 
to  the  workmen,  whether  there  are  companystores  or  pluck-me  stores 
established  here,  or  whether  there  is  sbme  understanding  between  this 
man  Peterman  and  the  company,  or  whether  Peterman  is  simply  a 
substitute  for  the  company,  or  what  it  is.  I  also  find  printed  on 
these  slips  the  names  of  S.  D.  North  &  Son,  A.  Johnson,  and  J.  H. 
Sager,  and  I  want  to  find  out,  if  possible,  if  there  is  a  system  of 
company  or  pluck-me  stores  here,  or  whether  there  is  an  understand- 
ing between  the  companies  and  any  persons  running  those  stores,  or 
whether  the  company  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  m  the 
stores,  where  the  names  of  those  men  are  printed  on  the  docket. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  we  can  make  that  clear,  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  expect  to  bring  this  out  later  ? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  we  expect  to  show  the  relations  existing.  And 
we  expect  to  show  the  profit  on  the  steel,  what  it  costs — in  the 
vicinity  of  10  or  12  cents  and  is  sold  at  26,  and  what  the  c6st  to  the 
company  is. 

Mr.  Casey.  If  that  is  so,  I  have  not  any  further  questions  to  ask 
in  connection  with  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  we  expect  to  show  that  they  can  not  buy  it  any- 
where else.    But  we  can  not  prove  it  all  by  the  first  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  committee  is  obstructing  the  hear- 
ing by  anticipating  your  proof  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  not  ask  any  further  questions  if  it  is  going  to 
be  brought  out  later.  Mr.  Rickard,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion :  How  many  tons  of  rock  are  in  those  22  and  24  cars  which  you 
say  the  trammers  had  to  load  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Some  of  them  are  two  and  a  half  and  some  are 
three-ton  cars. 

Mr.  Casey.  Two  and  a  half  tons  or  three  tons  in  each  car,  and 
they  have  to  shovel  this  rock  from  the  floor  into  the  cars  and  load 
23  to  25  cars  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Mohawk  they  had  20  cars;  that 
was  a  shift  worked  in  the  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  works  in  the  lower  vein,  or  the  hot  vein,  as  you 
term  it?  Does  everybody  go  down  there,  or  is  there  any  chance  for 
the  captains  to  play  favorites  in  those  veins  and  keep  their  friends 
up  in  the  cooler  veins  and  send  other  men  down  in  the  lower  veins  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes;  there  is  lots  of  chance  for  that, 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  there  anv  of  that  practiced? 

Mr.  Rickard.  The  top  levels  are  generally  cooler  than  the  bottom. 
The  farther  down  you  go  the  more  smoke  and  gas  you  get.  Yes ; 
there  is  a  lot  of  that  done  in  those  mines  here.  Now,  here  last 
winter,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  about  14  or  15  months  ago,  my 
partner  in  the  Mohawk  auit,  and  I  had  a  young  fellow  with  me 
there,  and  I  was  told  if  I  aid  not  .want  to  take  him — they  said  that  is 
all  we  have  got  here  for  you.  So  they  just  insisted  that  this  young 
fellow  who  came  there,  who  was  a  cousin  to  the  boss,  that  I  had  to 
take  him  or  get  out  myself.  He  was  not  a  miner  and  I  had  to  take 
him  with  me. 

Mr.  Casey,  As  a  general  proposition,  the  post  offices  in  this  mining 
district  are  generally  located  in  what  is  designated  as  company 
stores? 

Mr,  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  recognized  as  the  postmaster  in  those  company 
stores  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  the  Mohawk  store,  the  Peterman  store,  the  chief 
accountant,  Mr.  Peterman,  is  the  postmaster,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  you  are  in  error  there.  Mr.  Barrett  is  the  post- 
master. 

Mr.  Rickard.  That  is  what  I  say;  he  is  the  chief  accountant  for 
Mr.  Peterman's  store  and  also  postmaster.  I  think  at  the  Wolverine 
and  Kearsarge  store  Mr.  Peterman  is  the  postmaster  himself. 

Mr.  Casey.  Those  stores  are  located  on  land  that  i5  owned  by  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  By  the  company;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Casey.  The  roads  going  to  or  leading  to  the  post  offices    or 
stores  are  public  roads,  or  are  tney  on  the  land  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  On  the  land  of  the  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  those  circumstances,  in  case  of  a  strike  or 
trouble  of  any  kind,  has  the  company  the  power  to  prevent  the 
miners  from  going  on  their  land — on  this  private  road — ^to  get  to  tlie 
post  office  to  receive  mail  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  but 
probably  you  will  have  witnesses  here  that  go  to  show  that  has 
done  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  have  done  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.   X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  that  contract  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  let  Mr.  Kerr  go  ahead  now  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  the  committee  desires  it,  I  have  me  letter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  put  it  in  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  is  a  copy  I  read  from,  July  14,  1913.  I  will  read 
it  in  the  record  and  Mr.  Eees  can  take  it  and  look  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  agree  between  yourselves  just  whether 
that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  told  it  is  a  carbon  copy. 

(Mr.  Kerr  then  read  the  following  communication:) 

July  14. 

John  L.  Habbis, 

Superintendent  Hancock  Consolidated  Mining  Co, 

Gentlemen:  Your  employees,  organized  into  local  union  of  the  Western. 
Federation  of  Miners,  have  decided  by  referendum  vote  to  ask  that  you  meet 
their  representatives  in  conference  on  some  day  during  this  month  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  possibilities  of  shortening  the  working  day,  raising 
the  wages,  and  making  some  changes  in  the  working  conditions. 

The  men  working  in  your  mines  are  dissatisfied  with  the  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment.  Realizing  that  as  individuals  they  would  not 
have  suflicient  strength  to  correct  these  evils  or  to  lessen  the  burden  placed 
upon  them,  they  have  organized  into  the  local  unions  of  the  W.  F.  M.,  and 
through  the  local  unions  they  have  formed  one  compact  body  of  the  whole 
copper  district  with  an  understanding  and  hope  that  from  now  on  they  may  be 
enabled  to  sell  their  labor  power  collectively,  with  greater  advantage  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  employers. 

While  the  men  have  decided  that  they  must  have  greater  remuneration  for 
their  services  and  that  the  working  day  must  be  shortened,  it  is  not  our  desire 
that  we  should  have  a  strike,  with  all  the  sufferings  that  it  is  bound  to  bring 
to  them,  to  the  employers,  and  general  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  questions  that  have  arisen  between  us  would  be  settled 
amicably,  with  fairness  and  justice  to  both  sides.  Should  you  have  the  same 
feelings,  we  believe  that  the  friendly  relations  that  have  existed  between  you 
and  your  employees  in  the  past  will  continue  in  the  future. 

However,  should  you  follow  the  example  given  by  some  stupid  and  unfair 
mine  owners  in  the  past,  the  men  have  instructed  us  by  the  same  referendum 
vote  to  call  a  strike  in  all  the  mines  owned  and  controlled  by  your  company. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  reasons  for  the  demand 
for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  other  things  in  this  letter,  as  we  intend  to 
do  that  in  the  conference,  should  you  be  fair  enough  to  meet  us. 

We  hope  you  realize  that  labor  has  just  as  much  right  to  organize  as  capital, 
and  that  at  this  age  these  two  forces,  labor  and  capital,  while  their  interests 
are  not  identical,  must  get  together  and  solve  the  problems  that  confront  them. 

We  expect  to  have  your  answer  not  later  than  the  21st  of  this  month.  If 
you  agree  to  meet  us,  our  representatives  will  be  ready  for  a  conference  on 
any  day  at  any  place  you  may  choose,  provided  you  do  not  set  the  date  any 
later  than  the  28th  of  this  month. 
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Your  failure  to  answer  this  letter  will  be  taken  as  proof  that  yott  are  not 
willing  to  meet  us  and  to  have  the  matters  settled  peacefully. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  we  remain — 

The  signatures  are  not  on  here. 

Address  all  communications  to   O.   E.   Hiatala,   secretary   Copper  District 
Union,  box  217,  Hancock,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  letters  signed  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  understand  they  were  signed  John  Sullivan,  district 
president ;  C.  E.  Hiatala,  district  secretary  of  District  Union  No.  16. 
I  think  it  is  Dan  Sullivan  instead  of  John.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
marked  as  an  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  admitted.  Were  all  the  letters  signed 
the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  dated  the  same? 

Mr.  KiJRR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  desire  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the  record  a  copy 
of  the  letters  that  immediately  followed  this  action  taken  by  the  dis- 
trict board  of  the  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  to 
whom  the  report  was  made,  at  this  point,  by  the  district  board,  as 
to  the  action  that  they  have  taken — ^the  letters  to  the  different  mana- 
gers by  the  board  of  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  letters  now  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  say  I  have  them  at  the  room  and  I  will  bring  them 
here,  but  they  logically  go  in  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  there  is  objection  they  can  go  into  the 
record  at  this  point  if  you  produce  them  after  lunch.  Now,  shall  we 
let  Mr.  Beese  proceed  ? 

Cross-examination : 

Mr.  Eees.  At  the  time  you  say  you  started  to  work  in  this  district, 
that  was  at  the  old  Central,  as  we  call  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kees.  At  the  stamp  mill.  You  were  what  used  to  be  called  a 
wash  boy? 

Mr.  RicKARn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S,EES.  It  was  customary,  as  the  stamp  mills  were  run  then, 
to  have  in  the  mills  young  boys  of  your  age  as  wash  boys? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  they  worked  from  all  ages  down. 

Mr.  Eees.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply,  do  you,  that  the  boys  of  11 
years  of  age  are  now,  or  have  for  a  good  many  years,  been  employed 
in  the  mines,  do  you? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  In  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.   Nq. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  just  speaking  of  what  might  have  been  a 
practice  in  those  days? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you.  Judge,  have  you  any  child-labor 
law  in  this  State,  concerning  underground  mine  work  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  So  far  as  it  applies  to  our  situation  here,  I  believe  we 
come  under  the  provision  that  minors  shall  not  be  employed  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  under  the  age  of  18,  and  I  think  we  shall  show 
that  there  has  been  a  very  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
themselves  to  get  that  reduced  to  16. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  State  law  that  you  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  a  State  law ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  could  not  say  oflThand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  ffenerally  speaking,  you  say  that  under  the 
law  boys  do  not  work  in  uie  mines  here  under  18  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  Kees.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  underground  work  is  looked  upon  as 
being  within  the  definition  of  "  dangerous  occupation  "? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  State  factory  inspector  classes 
it  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  May  I  suggest  there  that  some  of  the  miners  with 
large  families  feel  that  their  children  ought  to  be  at  work,  to  help  out 
the  support  of  the  family,  and  are  desirous  of  getting  their  children 
to  work  at  16.  There  is  a  peculiar  situation  there :  Under  our  statute, 
under  the  construction  as  stated  by  Mr.  Reese,  this  being  a  dangerous 
occupation,  minors  under  18  do  not  work  in  the  mines,  under  the  stat- 
ute:  but  the  compulsonr  school  attendance  only  carries  to  children 
under  the  age  of  16 ;  and  it  left  the  children  of  those  who  could  not  be 
forced  to  go  to  school  by  their  parents  two  years  of  time  in  their  life 
when  they  were  not  at  school  or  not  at  worfc. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  will  insert  those  sections 
in  the  record — the  statute  pertaining  to  the  compulsory  education 
and  also  to  the  employment  of  miners  in  dangerous  occupations? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  is  the  construction  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  about  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  you  can  put  it  in  the  record  so  that  we 
will  know  what  it  is.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Rees.  Without  going  into  detail,  over  those  old  years,  how 
long  did  you  stay  at  the  Central  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  stayed  there  a  little  over  25  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  work  there  up  to  the  time  the  Central  stopped  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No ;  I  was  working  there  when  that  mine  shut  down, 
the  first  time  she  shut  down. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  has  not  worked  much  of  any  since  then? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  only  worked  about  two  years,  something  over,  I 
guess,  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  went  to  North  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Rees.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee  what  do  you  mean  by 
"North  Tamarack"? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  North  Tamarack  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  the  northerly  shaft  of  the  Tamarack  mine;  it  is 
not  a  separate  company,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  Tamarack  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  working  there  at  the  time  they  were  sinking 
the  perpendicular  shaft? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Before  they  had  begun  drifting  or  stoping,  I  mean 
at  that  shafting? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  They  had  struck  the  vein  there  in  that  shaft  No. 
3,  just  about  that  time. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  working  as  a  miner  in  that  shaft,  siiiking? 

Mr.  BicKABD.  Yes.  » 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  us  the  year  in  which  you  worked  at  the 
Tamara;Ck,  in  the  North  Tamarack  shaft? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  When  I  worked  there,  that  would  be  19  years  last 
September,  19  or  20  years  last  September. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  it  was  19  or  20  years  last  September 
when — or  August  rather,  in  August  the  mine  shut  down,  the  20th 
of  July. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Tamarack  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  that  time  I  worked  there,  I  think,  about  three 
months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  where  did  you  go  to  work  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  went  down  to  the  Red  Ridge  on  the  Atlantic  Mill. 

Mr.  Rees.  Doing  what  at  the  Ridge  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  was  firing  there  in  the  boiler  house. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  the  location  of  the  stamp  mill,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  the  Atlantic  Stamp  Mill. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  that  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Atlantic ;  yes ;  that  is  the  only  mill  that  was  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  At  that  time  was  the  Atlantic  mine  operating? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  but  the  mill  was  not  worlring  when  I  went 
there ;  ttey  were  building  that  mill  then. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  went  there  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
mill? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  they  started  the  mill,  I  think,  in  the  following 
August. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  company  store.  Is  that  the 
one  you  were  referring  to — the  one  at  Red  Ridge? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  have  a  company  store  at  Red  Ridge. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  had  one  at  Red  Ridge  and  one  at  the  mine,  didn't 
they? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was,  as  you  understood  it,  a  store  that  was  owned 
and  run  by  the  company  itself? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  by  the  company — a  company  store. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  far  was  Red  Ridge  from  any  place  where  you 
could  easily  get  to  for  trading  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Outside  of  the  company  store? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  Houghton  was  the  closest  place. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  far  would  that  be? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  would  be  about  14  miles. 

Mr.  Rees.  And,  as  you  understood  it,  the  situation  at  that  time, 
the  having  of  a  company  store  was  a  convenience,  wasn't  it,  to  have 
some  store  there  where  you  could  go  to  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  could  come  to  Houghton  to  trade  if  you  wanted  to 
or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  not  if  you  wanted  to  work  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  true  at  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  true ;  sure. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  men  working  at  the  Atlantic 
mine  could  not  come  downtown  to  trade  if  they  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  he  could  come  downtown  to  trade  if  he  wanted 
to,  but  if  he  did  it  he  was  not  wanted  there  at  the  mine  very  long. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  mean  he  would  get  discharged  for  trading  any- 
where else  than  the  company  store  ? 

Mr.  RiCKAKD.  I  suppose  he  would ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Well,  now,  do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  committee  that 
at  the  old  Atlantic  mine  a  man  would  be  discharged  if  he  did  not 
trade  at  the  company  store? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  think  he  would,  yes.    That  is  my  opinion. 
I  ain't  saying  he  would  be,  but  that  is  my  opinion,  he  would  be. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  was  discharged  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  know  that  the  teams  of  the  stores  in  Houghton 
and  in  Hancock  used  to  go  to  the  Atlantic  and  Red  Ridge  continu- 
ally, delivering  goods,  don't  you? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  To  Atlantic,  but  I  do  not  remember  of  any  going 
down  to  Red  Ridge. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  that  time  there  was  not  much  of  a  road  to  Red  Ridge  ? 

Mr.  RioKARD.  Well,  there  was  a  road  right  through  from  Hough- 
ton, right  to  Red  Ridge. 

Mr.  Rees.  After  you  worked  at  the  Atlantic,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Worked  to  the  Quincy. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  what  did  you  do  at  Quincy  ?  , 

Jklr.  RicKARD.  Mining. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Atlantic  has  been  closed  down  for  a  number  of 
years — not  operating? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  about  9  years,  9  or  10  years,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  I  worked  at  the  Quincy  about  a  year  and  ten  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  from  there  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  From  the  Quincy  I  went  down  to  Marquette  County, 
down  to  the  camp,  the  iron  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  As  a  miner? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  year  was  that  that  you  were  in  Marquette  County  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  That  is  about,  I  guess,  about  15  years  ago. 

Mr-  Rees.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  iron-mining  district? 

Mr.  Richard.  Well,  I  worked  in  Champion  about  a  month  and 
a  half  and  then  I  went  from  Champion  to  Ishpeming.  I  worked  in 
mine  at  Ishpeming  for  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  came  back  to  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  then  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  Osceola. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  I  would  like  to  get  the  period  of  your  work  at  the 
Osceola? 

Mr.  Richard.  Well,  I  worked  at  the  Osceola  that  time  two  months, 
a  little  over  two  months,  two  months  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Richard.  That  was  about  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rees.  Could  you  give  us  the  year  and  the  month? 
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Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  started  to  work  there  in  the  May  rfionth,  I 
think  it  was. 

Mr.  Eees.  What  year? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  About  1898, 1  suppose. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Osceola  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  went  to  work  for  the  C.  &  H.,  14  shaft,  vein  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  the  time  they  were  opening  up  the  Osceola 
vein,  and  sinking  and  drifting? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  they  were  drifted  there  the  first  time  it  worked. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  T  started  to  work  there  the  1st  of  July,  and  I  got 
laid  off  the  1st  of  May.    I  worked  there  a  year  and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  From  there  to  the  Osceola  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  I  think  that  is  the  period  of  the  Osceola  that  I 
want  to  get,  the  period  that  you  worked  there  at  the  Osceola. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  it,  how  long? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  When  I  left  the  C.  &  H.  then  I  went  to  the  Osceola, 
and  laid  off  at  the  C.  &  H.  and  I  come  to  work  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  I  started  over  there  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  must  be  about  1908,  I  suppose,  around  there.  I 
don't  know  the  exact  time.  I  could  give  you  the  exact  dates  of  the 
year,  but  not  just  now. 

Mt.  Rees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  the  time  you  worked 
there  at  the  Osceola  ? 

Mfl  RiCKARD.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  he  was  in  charge  also  of  the  Tamarack,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  superintendent  at  Tamarack,  too. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  there  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  there  about  four  months,  four  or  five 
months  at  that  time,  about. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  that  period,  that  time  happened  when  you  worked 
for  $4.30? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  $4.30  was  the  end  of  your  work — ^you  quit  then  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  I  quit  then. 

Mr.  Rees.  You, have  not  got  your  docket  for  that  month,  have  you? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  I  have  not  got  the  docket. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  that  was,  I  think  you  stated,  was  about  1901  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  went  down  to  the  Kearsage  to  work.  North  Kear- 
sage. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  the  Kearsar^e — ^when  you  spoke  of  the  Osceola 
you  were  working  for  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  Is  that 
what  you  mean? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  also  meant  that  you  worked  at  the  Osceola — 
the  old  Osceola  mine — at  that  time? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  When  I  worked  at  the  Osceola? 
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Mr.  Rbes.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  I  worked  in  the  Osceola  mine;  then  I  left  there 
and  went  down  to  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  the  North  Kearsarge  was  a  part  also  of  the  Osceola 
Consolidated,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  RiCKAKD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  it  was  different  locations  of  the  same  company? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  you  continued  right  along  at  work  for  the 
Osceola  Consolidated? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  yes ;  when  I  went  to  the  Kearsarge,  sure. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Osceola  Consolidated 
at  the  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  there  about  four  months — four  or  five 
months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  the  Osceola  Consolidated  keep  on  paying  you  at 
the  rate  of  $4.30  ? 

Mr.  RicKAKD.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  you  averaged 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Down  to  the  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  All  the  time  that  you  were  working  for  the  Osceola 
Consolidated. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Oh,  I  might  average  about — altogether — about  $2 
a  day, 

Mr>  Rees.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  received  in  any  month  be- 
sides the  month  tliat  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  $60  in  the  first  month  in  the  contract,  turning 
in — what  they  call  turning-in  month — ^they  were  paying  at  that 
time  $60. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  earned  at  that 
time  on  any  other  contract  than  the  one  that  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  In  the  Osceola? 
'  Mr.  Rees.  Yes.    I  mean  for  the  Osceola  Consolidated. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  got  one — in  one  contract  on  the  Kearsarge — 
$75  in  one  contract ;  but  we  had  made  $86.75^  and  when  we  got  paid 
we  got  $75.  Then  when  I  told  them  about  it  he  says  that  it  was  a 
mistake  in  the  piece  of  ground  and  that  would  come  next  pay  day, 
and  I  do  not  laiow  when  that  next  pay  day  is  coming;  it  ain't 
come  yet. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  RiCKASD.  I  worked  tnere  in  the  Kearsarge,  let's  see.  I  think 
I  worked  there  eight  or  nine  months.  I  went  there,  if  I  remember 
right,  it  was  in  April  or  May  and  I  worked  there  until  the  next — I 
went  to  work  for  over  a  year  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Because  I  was  not  making  anything. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  went  to  the  xVtlantic  to  work  then. 

Mr.  Rees.  As  a  miner? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  at  the  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  there  about  a  year  and  nine  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Atlantic,  I  come  back  to  Kearsarge  again,  then. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Worked  again  for  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  long  there  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  worked  there  about  five  months  the  last  time 
there.     I  was  working  there  until  the  time  of  the  explosion ;  then  I 
went  to. the  Tamarack  to  work. 
Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  do  in  the  Tamarack  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  I  was  mining  in  the  Tamarack. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  was  the  Tamarack  vein  reached?     How  did  they 
get  down  to  the  vein  in  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  they  got  down  to  the  vein  they  sunk,  and  they 
crosscut  a  shaft  into  the  vein. 
Mr.  Rees.  Three  perpendicular  shafts  from  the  surface  ? 
Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Down  to  a  great  depth  before  they  struck  the  vein  at 
all  in  the  Tamarack.    Isn't  that  true? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  shafts,  for  instance,  run  from  the 
surface  right  in  the  vein  on  the  slope  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  the  Tamarack  shaft  is  sunk  perpendicularly  from 
the  surface  until  they  hit  the  vein,  and  then  drifts  and  openings  come 
on  to  the  vein  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No ;  they  do  not  hit  the  vein  in  the  shaft,  they  cross- 
cut from  the  shaft  to  the  vein. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  workings  on  the  vein  in  the  Tamarack  mine  are  at 
great  depths,  aren't  they? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  Tamarack  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  I  worked  there  about  two  years,  going  on  two  years, 
I  think. 
Mr.  Rees.  And  from  there  where  did  you  go  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  I  went  to  Butte  City ;  I  went  from  the  Tamarack  to 
Butte  City,  Mont. 
Mr.  Rees.  What  were  you  doing  at  Butte  City  ? 
Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  was  mining  there. 
Mr.  Rees.  In  what  company  or  mine  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  I  was  working  on  the  East  Taloosa. 
Mr.  Rees.  The  East  Taloosa  is  a  part  of  what  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  I  think  it  belonged  to  the  Boston  &  Montana  Co. ;  I 
think  it  did. 
Mr.  Rees.  What  year  was  it  that  you  went  to  Montana  ? 
Mr.  RicKARD.  About  1904, 1  think  it  wajs. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 
Mr.  Rickard.  I  was  there  four  months. 
Mr.  Rees.  Then  where  did  you  go? 
Mr.  Rickard.  I  came  back  to  Calumet. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  do  at  Calumet  when  you  came  back  ? 
Mr.  Rickard.  I  went  out  to  Tecumseh. 

,  Mr.  Rees.  What  is  the  Tecumseh — a  mining  operation,  explora- 
tion, or  what  is  it? 
Mr.  Rickard.  A  mining  company. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  La  Salle,  as  you  understand  it, 
isn't  it? 
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Mr.  BiGKARD.  I  think  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Bees.  In  what  year  were  you  there? 

Mr.  EiCKARD.  It  is  about  eight  years  ago — 1903 ;  about  eight  years, 

Mr.  Bees.  If  it  was  part  of  the  La  Salle,  it  was  not  at  that  time — 
prior  to  that. 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Well,  I  would  not  say  for  sure  whether  it  was  part 
of  the  La  Salle.  They  were  working  the  La  Salle  then,  anyway — 
two  shafts  out  of  the  Li  Salle  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  Tecumseh  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Mining. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  Tecumseh  is  under  the  same  management,  or  was 
then,  as  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  or  was  it  under  Mr.  Edwards's  man- 
.agement? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No;  it  was  under  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  when  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Tecumseh  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  I  think  I  worked  there  about  18  or  19  months. 

Mr.  Bees.  Mining  contract  there,  or  work  by  day  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Yes ;  contract. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  did  you  get  along  there  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bees.  Nothing  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No,  sir ;  not  there ;  we  had  there  the  Tecumseh ;  had 
about  as  good  money  as  I  ever  made  in  my  life  at  Tecumseh,  in  the 
copper  country.  I  worked  eight  shafts  in  the  drift  when  I  went 
there;  then  I  worked  in  the  shaft.  I  was  working  the  shaft  right 
along. 

Mr.  Bees.  After  working  at  Tecumseh,  where  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  I  worked  for  the  C.  &  H.,  in  21— shaft  21. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  the  amygdaloid  lode  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No ;  on  the  Kearsarge  lode. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  I  was  mining  there. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work;  were  they  stoping, 
mining  out  rock,  exploring,  or  what? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  They  was  exploring;  there  wasn't  any  mining; 
drifting  there ;  thejr  was 

Mr.  Bees.  Anything  to  complain  of? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  There  was  nothing — we  could  not  make  anything 
there,  so  we  quit.  ^ 

Mr.  Bees.  You  mean  on  the  contracts  you  had  you  were  not  doing 

very  well? 

-Mr.  BiCKARD.  No.  At  that  time  they  never  had  any  air  there 
and  you  could  not  drill  in  the  ground;  they  never  had  any  air  to 
drill  with.     There  was  air  coming  over  from  13  to  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Bees.  In  speaking  of  air  that  way  you  mean  the  compressed 
air  that  is  piped  to  the  workings  for  power  purposes  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Of  the  drill  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  you  did  not  have  power  to  operate  the  drills  ? 

Mr.  BiCKARD.  No;  could  not  do  anything  with  them. 
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Mr.  Bees.  How  long  were  you  there  on  the  Kearsarge  lode  of  the 
Calument  &  Hecla? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  there  about  a  month  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RioKARD.  I  went  down  to  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  RiCKASD.  About  10  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Under  whom?  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  tifat 
time? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Smith — Russell  Smith. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  year  was  thai? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  is  about  1907. 

Mf.  RsESt  Who  was  tiie  superintendent  or  manager  ov6r  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  McNaughton,  I  suppose.  <« 

Mr.  Rees.  In  1907? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes — ^no;  it  was  later  than  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  just  want  to  get- — 

Mr.  Ricblard;  Yes;  it  would  be  later  than  that.  That  is  abclQt 
six  years  ago.  * 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  after  the  AUouez  became  a  part  of  or  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  McNaughton? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  McNaughton  was  the  general  manager  theore 
then.  •.■..•"= 

Mr.  Rees.  How  did  you  make  out  there  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  When  I  went  there  I  went  there  in  the  shaft  to 
work,  aiid  worked  in  the  shaft  there.  Why,  we  was  working  days, 
which  is  in  the  shaft.  v 

Mr.  Rees.  Everything  all  right  there?  . 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  While  I  was  in  the  shaft;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  went  from  there  to  the  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  worked  at  the  Mohawk  from  that  time  on?         - 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes.    The  last  mine  I  worked  in  was  the  Mohawfe 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  altogether;  how  long  did  you  work  at  -tiie 
Mohawk  during  that  last  period?  >. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Pretty  near  four  years — about  three  years  and  nine 
months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  the  Calumet'&  Hecla  have  any  company  stores?  - 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  not  that  I  know  of;  anybody  sure  trades  where 
he  pleases. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  traded  wherever  vou  wanted  to  when  you  were 
working  in  the  Calumet — no  stores  there  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  did  you  first  become  a  member  of  the  Western. 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  When  I  went  to  Butte  City. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  In  Butte  City. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  that  is  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  you  have  been  a  member  ever  since  then  ? 
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•  Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  I  was  not  a  member  ever  since  then.  I  rein- 
stated that  back  into  the  local  here  in  Calumet. 

Mr.  Rees.  When? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Two  years  ago  next  July  coming. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  your  connection  with  the  local  only  dates  back 
a  few  years? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  This  local  here ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  in,  we 
will  say,  1907? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  the  Western  Federation  affiliated  with  the 
National ;  when  you  were  in  Butte  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  1  was  a  member  of  the  local  there  in  Butte,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  they  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Or  affiliated  with  anything  else? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.^  Rees.  When  did  it  become,  if  you  know,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  If  I  understand  right,  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 
I  would  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  Before  your  membership? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Before  your  last  membership  began  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Up  to  that  time  do  you  know  with  what  it  was  affiliated? 
ated? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Rees.  If  the  committee  does  not  object,  I  am  going  to  turn 
this  cross-examination  over  to  Mr.  Peterman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right;  go  ahead. 

(The  cross-examination  was  froih  here  on  conducted  by  Mr.  Peter- 
man.) 

Mr.  Peterman.  Mr.  Rickard,  do  you  know  how  much  power  the 
local  union  has  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  employer  of  labor? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  no;  I  would  not  make  that  statement  here. 
We  will  show  that  up  later  on. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Well,  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  local  union  has 
any  right  or  power  under  the  organization  to  contract  with  an  em- 
ployer of  labor? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  no:  they  have  not;  not  for  a  local  union,  it  has 
not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Who  has  that  right  or  power? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  that  is  done  by  a  vote  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Of  the  organization ;  of  the  different  locals. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Of  the  entire  organization? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  it  is,  in  the  coppjer  district  here ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose  the 
Jalumet  local  wanted  to  make  an  agreement  or  contract  with  the 
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Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  wages,  and  so 
on;  who  would  make  that  contract,  the  Calumet  local? 

ifr.  !RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petbrman.  By  a  vote  of  their  members? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  then  consult  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  RicKASD.  Well,  I  don^  Imow  whether-— they  would  have  to 
consult  them,  to  consult  their  officials.  But  if  the  local  was  going 
to  make  a  contract  that  applied  to  the  local,  I  think  they  would  have 
the  power  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  think  the  local  would  have  the  power  to  make 
such  a  contract? 

Mr.  EicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Without  referring  it  to  any  other  body  ? 
.  Mr,  RicKARD.  Yes ;  I  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Peterman.  For  how  long  a  term  caii  the  local  contract? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  that  would  be  up  to  the  membership  what 
terms  they  would  accept,  I  suppose.    I  would  judge  so,  anyway. 

Mr.  Peterman. .Can  the  local  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
Sjay  three  years? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  would  not  sav  that  you  could  without  cout 
suiting  the  officials.  I  would  not  talce  that  on  myself,  because  I 
would  not  know. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  that  matter  all  taken  care  of  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Western  Federation? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  ? 

Mr^  RiCKARD.  No;  not  here.  1  have  one,  but  I  have  not  got  it 
with  me. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Can  you  bring  a  copy  in  some  time  and  furnish  it 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  I  could. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  wish  you  would,  please.  I  think  this  line  of 
questions,  I  think  all  of  this  is  covered  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Western  Federation.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  about  what  you  earned 
when  you  were  working  for  the  Tecumsch  mine  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  when  I  worked  at  the  Tecumsch,  the  same  as  I 
stated  here,  I  made  better  money  here  than  ever  I  made  before  in  my 
life  or  since.  We  made  good  money  there.  We  made,  I  should  judge, 
an  average  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Peterman.  During  all  the  time  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  always  made  good  money  there.  I  quit  there  j 
I  had  a  $4.30  settlement  when  I  quit  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  during  all  the  time  you  worked  there,  for  a 
period  of,  you  say,  about  18  months,  you  averaged  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  dollars  a  day  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  that  is  the  best  j)ay  you  have  made  any- 
where ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  going  back  to  this  $4.30,  the  check  at  the 
Osceola,  didn't  you  go  to  the  south  Kearsage  that  same  month  of 
April,  1901  ? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Or  the  north  Kearsage  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  No.    I  went  there  on  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Where? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  At  the  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Of  April  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  April  month. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  For  what  month  was  this  $4.30? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  For  March  month.  I  worked  26  shifts  there  for  th^ 
$t36 ;  I  worked  26  shifts  there,  and  when  they  made  up  the  contract 
I  went  over  to  the  office  to  find  out  what  we  were  going  to  get,  and 
Capt.  Prauby  said  we  did  not  make  anything,  he  saia,  but  he  ad- 
vanceci  $S0  a  man  to  us,  and  he  told  me  then  that  if  we  wanted  to  go 
down  and  work  by  contract  we  could.  I  says,  no,  I  would  not  m 
down  any  more  because  there  was  not  any  more  chances  to  make 
anything  in  his  contract.  So  he  looked  at  me  and  told  me  then  if  I 
would  go  down  and  take  the  contract  that  he  had  something  better. 
My  partner  was  there — the  same  man  is  working  for  the  C.  &  H, 
now — and  he  told  him  if  I  did  not  go  down  there  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  By  the  way,  let  me  interrupt.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  partner? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Mike  Sesryca. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Where  is  he  working  at;  at  the  C.  &  H.? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  don't  know;  I  think  he  is  working  up  in  the 
Calumet  on  the  Conglomerate. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  how  to  spell  his  name  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Didn't  you  work  two  shifts  in  April  at  the 
Osceola? 

Mr.  RiCkard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  then  go  down  to  the  Kearsage  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir ;  I  never  worked  the  shift. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Perfectly  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  never  worked  a  day  there 
after  that.  It  was  Monday  night  and  I  quit  Tuesday,  and  went 
down  to  Kearsage  on  the  5tn  of  the  month. 

Mr.  PtTERMAN.  Where  did  you  go — when  did  you  ever  run  across 
this  arrangement  that  you  spoke  of,  of  the  Calumet  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, that  if  a  man  loses  his  job  at  one  mine  he  could  not  get  it 
at  another;  when  did  you  first  find  out? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  found  it  out  when  I  went  to  work  for  the  C.  &  H. 
after  I  quit  the  Tecumseh,  where  you  had  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
C.  &  H.  Mining  Co.,  you  had  to  sign  a  slip  and  it  stated  right  on 
the  slip,  if  a  man  took  time  to  read  it,  that  your  wages  was  $2.42  a 

day. 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  you  worked  in  a  number  of  Calumet  subsidiary 
companies,  didn't  you — ^the  Osceola,  Kearsarge,  and  Tamarack? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  worked  at  the  Osceola.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla 
did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  then  that  I  know  of — or  the 
Kearsage  either. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  worked  for  the  Tamarack  since  it  has  been 
imder  the  same  management? 

Mi-.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  EiCKARD.  No;  I  did  not  say  the  arrangement  came  in  with 
new  management? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  I  did  not  say  the  arrangement  came  on  with 
the  new  management.  What  arrangement  do  you  mean — that  the 
man  could  not  get  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  think  if  I  am  not  mistaken  that  was  the  law  before 
the  new  management  came  in,  if  I  remember  right. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  it  true  now  there  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is 
true  now,  or  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  since  the  Cali^m^t.ift 
Hecla  and  all  those  companies  have  been  under  the  present  manage- 
ment of  that'  occurring,  that  a  man  would  be  refused  a  job  at  one 
mine  because  he  had  been  laid  off  at  another,  do  you  know  of  one 
instance  of  that  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well.  I  could  not  say.  I  was  given  to  understand 
here  last  fall  there — I  heard  a  fellow  say,  an  Austrian  fellow,  that  he 
went  up  there  and  he  could  not  get  work.  He  was  working  for  the 
C.  &  H.  and  he  was  taken  sick,  and  he  said  he  had  not  worked  in  the 
mine  for  that  winter,  and  he  went  to  work  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
spring  he  went  out  here  and  he  could  not  get  work.  He  went  out 
here  to  work  at  Tecumseh  for  Will  Smith,  buyer,  or  one  of  the  bosses 
of  the  C.  &  H. — ^this  was  only  here  last  spring — he  told  him  if  he 
came  up  there  he  would  give  him  work,  and  he  went  up  there,  and  he 
said  he  could  not  pass  the  examination — he  was  47  years  old,  about 
that — and  he  claimed  he  had  started  to  wwk  for  the  C.  &  H.  when 
he  was  a  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  He  was  called  John.    I  can  not  say  his  other  name., 

Mr.  Peterman.  Does  this  40-year  limit  apply  to  any  other  besides 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  property  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Peterman.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that  rule? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  that  rule 
at  all. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  operate  a  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No;  the  same  as  I  stated,  in  the  shaft.  I  worked 
in  the  Mohawk,  and  when  I  left  there  there  wasn't  any  one-man  drill 
there  in  that  shaft. 

Mr.  Peterman.  From  personal  experience  you  don't  know;  that  is, 
from  your  own  personal  experience  you  do  not  know  what  the  opera- 
tion of  a  one-man  drill  is,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  I  never  had  any  experience  at  it;  I  could  not 
say  by  personal  experience,  because  I  never  worked  on  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Peterman.  x  ou  spoke  of  some  places  where  trammers  had  run 
out  up  to  30  cars  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Tell  us  where  that  is. 
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Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  in  all  the  mines,  wherever  I  worked  in,  I  seen 
them,  lots  of  places,  where  they  could  make  30  cars  a  load. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  tram? 

Mr.  RiOKARD.  No,  sir ;  and  I  ain't  going  to,  either. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Can  you  tell  me  one  mine  where  trammers  are  re- 
quired to  run  out  30  cars  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  the  same  as  I  stated,  in  a  mine  where  they  get 
a  chance  to  do  it  they  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  they  have  to  do 
it  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  at  the  Calumet, 
because  when  I  worked  at  the  Calumet  there  wasn't  a  drift. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  trammers  had 
to  run  out  30  cars  at  the  Tamarack  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  I  seen  them  in  the  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Where  they  loaded  out  30  cars?    When  was  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Why,  when  I  worked 

Mr.  Peterman.  Give  us  the  date,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  about  8  or  9  years  ago  when  I  was  working 
there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  anv  trammers  that 
did  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No ;  I  did  not  keep  track  of  the  names  of  trammers. 
I  do  not  know  the  trammers'  names. 

Mr.  Peterman.  After  your  experience  as  a  miner,  for  many  years, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  contract  system? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  What  do  I  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  do  not  think  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it,  or  would  you  rather  see  a 
man  go  on  day's  pay  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  contracting  at  all,  not  the 
OTstem  they  got  here.  The  same  as  I  stated  here  before,  providing 
the  men  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $3, 1  do  not  know  that  they  object 
to  contract  work. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is,  if  there  was  a  minimum  of  $3  fixed,  and 
they  could  make  anything  more  that  they  possibly  could  beyond 
that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  the  contract  system  as 

it  is  operated  here? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  stores  north  of 
Houghton  called  company  stores? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  There  are  no  stores  that  are  actually  designated 
as  companv  stores;  that  is,  north  of  Houghton,  here? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  Not  that  I  know  of.    At  Atlantic  there  is. 

Mr.  Peterman.  In  all  those  stores  that  you  spoke  of,  the  Kear- 
sage  and  the  Allouez  and  the  Mohawk,  the  men  are  perfectly  free  to 
trade  anywhere  they  please,  aren't  they,  in  those  locations  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  All  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  anything  differ- 
ent. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  Yoii  'know  that  other  stores  from  Calumet  send 
their  wagons  down  there  every  day,  don't  you? 

Mr.  KiCEARD.  Oh,  yes;  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  Peterman.  There  is  absolutely  no  compulsion  on  any  man  to 
trade  at  any  of  those  stores. 

Mr.  BicKARD.  They  know  in  the  mines  from  the  mine  owners 

Mr.  Peterman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  two  stores  at  Kear- 
sage,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes ;  there  is  a  Finnish  cooperative. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Some  of  the  men  trade  there  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  suppose  they  do.  I  could  not  say.  I  never 
lived  there  at  the  Kearsage.  I  know  that  store  is  there,  and  that  is 
about  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  with  these  stores  that  you  spoke  of,  es- 
pecially north  of  Calumet,  I  think  you  said  the  roads  to  the  post 
oflSces  were  all  on  land  owned  by  the  company? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  They  are. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Kearsage, 
the  Allouez,  and  the  Mohawk,  they  are  all  on  the  county  road  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  On  the  county  road ;  stores  ? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  No;  they  ain't  on  the  county  road. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Isn't  it  at  the  Kearsage? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  county  road. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Not  behind  the  store;  the  other  side  of  the  storey 
the  location  is 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  the  county  road  runs  past  the  front  of  the 
store? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  you  can  go  down  the  county  road,  and  go 
into  the  store,  that  is  true,  at  the  Kearsage,  the  Allouez,  and  the 
Mohawk? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  The  Allouez  store,  it  is  not  very  close  to  the  county 
road ;  it  is  about  a  hundred  feet,  I  suppose,  or  200  feet. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Between  the  road  and  the  store  it  is  open  space! 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  Yes;  it  is  open  space  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  At  the  Mohawk,  the  same  thing,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  yes;  open  space  there  at  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
close  off  any  road  or  keep  any  one  from  going  to  the  post  office? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  have  perfectly  free  access  to  the  post  office — 
anyone? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Down  here  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  what  I  have  seen  of  it  they  have. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Just  one  more  question  about  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  The  membership  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  is  not  limited  to  miners,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  it  is  men  that  work  in  the  mines  and  around 
the  mines,  working  for  a  mining  company. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Members  who  work  for  a  mining  company? 
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Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  In  any  capacity  at  all? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Whether  they  are  machinists,  or  trammers,  or 
mining,  or  railroad  men.  If  a  railroad  man,  if  he  wanted  to^  they 
could  all  join  the  same  local  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  so,  not  a  railroad  man. 
They  have  their  own  organization. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Carpenters? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  anybody  that  is  working  for  the  mines. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Molders? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Engineers?^ 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Engineers;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Stationary  engineers,  I  mean ;  they  all  join  the 
same  local  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  all  join  the  same  local. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Surface  laborers  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Any  class  of  labor  that  work  for  the  mining  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  RickaRd.  Yes;  any  class  that  is  working  for  the  mining  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  outside  of  that,  didn't  you  take  in  members 
in  the  community  who  happened  to  be  in  the  community  even  if  they 
did  not  work  for  the  mining  company  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  That  is,  just  honorable  members. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  pay  the  same  dues  as  the  other  members? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the^ 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  have  no  vote? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  No,  sir. , 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  do  they  get  for  their  $3  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Get  for  it? 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  dues  are  $3. 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Initiaton  fee. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes ;  initiation  fee.    What  do  they  get  for  that  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  They  pay  sick  benefits  into  the  organization. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Under  that  honorary-membership  rule  you  take 
in  all  classes  of  people,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  that  is  up  to  the  membership,  whether  tiiey 
take  them  or  not.    They  have  that  to  say. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Well,  coming  right  down  to  the  local  instances 
here  in  this  present  strike,  or  in  this  district,  you  have  taken  in  all 
classes  of  people,  haven't  you,  as  honorary  members? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Farmers? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Well,  most  of  those  farmers  they  work  in  the  mines, 
anyway,  in  the  winter;  the  majority  of  them. 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  when  they  went  in  they  were  farmers.  When 
you  began  to  pay  relief,  were  they  entitled  to  relief? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  No;  not  men  that  was  not  employed  in  the  mines. 
There  is  a  lot  of  those  farmers — we  call  them  farmers — ^that  was 
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working  in  the  mines,  that  are  right  for  it;  lots  of  them  call  them 
farmers,  but  they  have  been  employed  in  the  mines  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  These  men  had  been  employed  in  the  mines, 
worked  during  the  winter,  and  then  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer? 

Mr.  KiCKARD.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  work  in  the 
mines,  and  also  on  the  farm,  too.  They  work  in  the  mines  all  the 
year  around,  some  of  those  fellows  get  a  piece  of  land — ^we  have 
members  that  have  a  piece  of  land  outside  here  that  is  working  in 
die  mines  right  along,  all  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Who  owns  the  land  that  these  men  farm? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  owns  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  own  it  themselves? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  guess  it 
is  leased  land  from  the  mining  company,  so  far  as  I  understand; 
some  of  it  which  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  about  the  rents  that  the  farmers  pay? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Me?  No,  sir.  I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about 
the  rent  they  pay  at  all. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  how  manv  members  of 
the  Western  Federation  in  this  district  at  the  time  wnen  the  strike 
started  were  honorary  members? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  the  books  show  that? 

Mr.  RiCKARD.  Yes;  our  books  show  it;  surie. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Can  you  produce  your  books  here  to  the  commit- 
tee and  show  them  that? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  We  will  have  to  produce  here  later  on  the  books.  I 
ain't  here  to  produce  them  just  now. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  the  referendum  vote  was  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  striking,  was  there  a  record  kept  of  that  vote  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr,  Peterman.  You  still  have  that  record  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  guess  they  have.    I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Could  you  produce  those  books  to  the  committee 
and  let  them  see  what  the  vote  was  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  I  think  tiiey  could.    I  think  the  attorney  can. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Could  j^ou  show  the  committee  exactly  what  thjB 
membership  in  the  federation  was  when  the  strike  started  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  Well,  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  Peterman.  No  ;  I  mean  from  your  books. 

Mr.  Richard.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  would  not  say  we  could  or 
we  could  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  are  president  of  the  Calumet  local  ? 

Mr.  Richard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  certainly  keep  a  list  of  your  members,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Richard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Could  you  show  the  committee,  from  your  books, 
what  the  amount  of  membership  of  the  Federation  was  on,  say,  the 
Kd  day  of  July — ^the  day  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Richard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Richard.  We  have  not  got  our  books  here  just  now. 
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■ 

.    Mr.  Pbterman.  Where  are  the  books? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  Our  books  are  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  How  long  have  they  been  in  Denver  ? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  About  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  them  back  here? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  I  could  not  say  just  how  long  it  will  take. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Can  you  get  them  back? 

Mr.  RicKARD.  I  suppose  we  can  some  time. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Would  those  books  now  show,  at  Calumet,  how 
many  emplovees  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  belonged  to  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  on  the  22d  of  July  ? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  have  seen  the  books,  haven't  vou  ? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  Certainly,  I  have  seen  the  books ;  but,  then,  we  have 
a  secretary  that  looks  after  the  books.  Our  secretary  looks  after 
the  books. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  show  which 
mining  company  a  man  worked  for  when  he  joined  the  federation  ? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  look  at  your  records  to  find  out  what 
the  percentage  of  men  was,  or  the  number  of  men  in  the  federation 
that  worked  in  any  particular  mine? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  not  now.  I  can  look 
that  up,  I  suppose.    It  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Peterman.  For  instance,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many 
employees  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.  were  members  of  the  federa- 
tion on  the  22d  of  July — ^the  day  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  No ;  I  could  not  tell  you ;  not  here  now. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Can  you  look  it  up  and  find  out? 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  We  have  not  got  our  books  here  now.    It  may  be. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Will  you  send  after  the  books  and  bring  ih&ai 
here  so  the  committee  can  find  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  I  assume  that  the  attorneys  are 
conducting  this  examination.    This  man  has  not  charge  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Pbterman.  He  is  president  of  the  local  and  I  assumed  that 
he  could  tell  whether  he  could  get  the  books  or  not. 

Mr.  RiGKARD.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attorneys  are  going  to 
produce  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  secretary  is  the  custodian  of  the  books,  and  we 
can  make  our  showing  as  to  that.  This  man  knows  nothing  about 
the  books.    We  will  put  the  secretary  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  the  total  number  of  m^nbers 

that  he  asks  for? 

Mr.  HnvroN.  I  believe  so,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  furnish 
the  number  that  belonged  to  any  particular  property.  We  can  tell 
numerically  what  our  membership  was  here  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  many  were  active  members  and  how  many 
honorary  members? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  will  appear  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
very  few  of  the  so-called  mill  men,  surface  men,  mechanics,  such  as 
carpenters,  machinists,  and  blacksmiths,  became  affiliated  with  ibis 
organization.  .  It  is  an  underground  proposition  and  he  is  going 
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into  these  matters,  the  number  of  men  working  underground,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  whole  working  for  a  particular  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  make 
that  showing  in  connection  with  the  members  when  you  turn  them 
in,  if  you  do. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  so.  I  am  simply  in- 
quiring, in  other  words,  whether  or  not  the  attorneys  understand 
that  you  want  to  put  this  in,  or  whether  this  witness  is  "expected  to. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  see  how  this  witness  can  put  that  in. 
In  fact,  we  haven't  the  information  upon  our  side  to  show  the  pro- 
portion of  men  working  underground  and  the  proportion  working 
on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Kerr,  can  you  state  the  nature  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  Western  Federation  of  Miners;  is  it  organized  on  the 
trade  plan,  or  the  industrial  plan? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  organized  along  the  line  of  an  industrial  union. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  l^ing  so,  then  carpenters,  machinists,  and  others 
who  work  for  a  particular  industry  would  be  entitled  to  join  this 
industrial  union,  governing  that  particular  industry? 

Mr.  KJBRR.  As  I  undersSind  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  So  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  for  the  carpenters 
or  machinists  to  join  any  of  those  particular  local  unions  here,  that 
govern  any  of  the  industries  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the 
organization,  it  being  organized  along  industrial  lines. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Any  of  the  men  working  in  the  metal  mining. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  this  witness  says  that  anybody  that 
works  for  a  mining  company  may  belong?  In  other  words,  can  they 
tal^  in  the  lawyers  that  work  for  the  mining  oompany  t 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  presume  they  might. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  limitation? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Lawyers,  working  for  the  mining  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  inquiring  how  broad  this  is. 

Mr.  ICerr.  I  understand  superintendents  and  bosses  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  think  that  is  all  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Just  one  moment.  I  want  to  read  two  of  these  slips 
into  the  record.  ^ 

Mr.  Kerr.  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Elmer  Kyra;  con- 
tract, 116;  gross,  $5.25;  deduction,  $1.50;  that  is,  11  days'  contract; 
net,  $3.75 ;  mat  is,  in  February,  1905.  The  same  man,  the  same  com- 
pany, March,  1905;  contract,  27  days;  gross,  $22.25;  deductions,  50 
cents;  net,  $21.75.  And  also  on  these  dockets  is  printed,  "Notice. 
The  miner  who  does  not  complete  his  contract  has  no  claim  on  the 
company." 

Yesterday  we  had  some  discussion  as  to  the  disposition  of  these 
offers.  I  would  like  to  have  a  ruling  on  that  so  that  we  will  not  be 
held  responsible  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  you  would  submit  them  to 
counsel  for  the  operators,  and  that  they  would  examine  them,  if 
they  cared  to  do  so,  and  then  return  them  to  you.    I  suppose,  gentle- 
ttien,  if  you  care  to  take  them  you  will  return  them  ? 
Mr.  Kees.  We  would  like  an  opportunity  to  look  at  them. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Certainly  you  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Bees.  Just  when  we  want  them 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  them  to  keep  them  until  such  time? 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  keep  them,  then,  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  have  one  check  I  desire  some  information  about, 
kindly  explain  what  this  means.  Does  that  mean  guaranteed  or 
garnished,  that  item  there  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  I  would  not  take  to  be  a  check  of  David , 

justice  of  the  peace,  garnished  by  J.  Vivian,  jr.,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  a  garnishment  law  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  My  impression  as  to  the  garnishment  law — ^I 
have  not  been  interested  in  it  for  some  time^  but  it  is  that  married 
men — my  recollection  is  they  have  an  exemption  of 

Mr.  Peterman.  Eighty  per  cent,  up  to  $30,  with  a  minimum  of  $15. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Minimum  of  $15,  married  men,  up  to  $15,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anjr  question  involved  here  that  will 
take  into  consideration  the  garnishment  law,  you  will  insert  the 
statute  in  record. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  have  a  letter  here  dated  January  22,  1914,  ad- 
dressed to  Emil  Ericson,  in  which  it  seems  that  Mr.  Ericson  applied 
to  the  Tamarack  Mining  Co.  for  compensation  for  two  shifts  of  labor 
which  he  performed  in  1909.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  customary 
for  the  miners  to  wait  for  five  years  before  making  application  for 
claims  against  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Well,  yes;  I  have  to  say  that  that  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing.  I  would  not  say  it  was  customary,  but  sometimes  when 
a  man  is  about  to  leave  the  country,  for  instance,  they  had  settlement 
days ;  if  he  oplv  hnd  a  oouple  of  dollars  coming  he  might  not  care  to 
wait  for  it.    Tnat  situation  may  arise. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  then  bring  it  in  five  years  afterwards  and  make 
a  claim  for  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  He  may  have  come  back.  I  would  not  say  as  to  what 
the  facts  were  in  that  case,  but  that  situation  may  arise. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  on  redirect  examination. 
Mr.  Rickard,  you  said  that  the  Atlantic  Co.  store — you  knew  of  no 
instance  where  their  men  were  compelled  to  deal  at  mat  store.  State, 
if  you  know,  what  the  feelings  of  the  men  working  there  was  as  to 
whether  it  was  better  for  them  to  deal  at  the  company  store  or  not, 
in  regard  to  holding  their  positions  or  their  chances  of  holding  their 
positions? 

Mr.  Rickard.  No  ;  thev  objected  to  it,  to  trading,  in  a  way,  because 
they  were  paying  more  for  their  stuff  in  the  company  store  than  they 
paid  elsewhere.    They  always  charge  them  more  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  they  feel  that  the  company  expected  them  to  trade 

there? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  Mr.  Rickard,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  in  a 
general  way,  the  membership  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
in  the  five  locals  that  you  have  named  was  composed  of  underground 
workers  and  excluded  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  machinists,  surface 
men,  and  mill  men  ? 
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Mr.  RicsABD.  Yes^  sir. 
Mr.  Kekr.  That  is  all. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.) 


AFTER  RECESS. 


The  committee  convened  at  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.    Proceed,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  triegrams  and  cone- 
spond'ence. 

[Telegram.] 

Hancock,  Mich.,  Jidp  i^,  J91S. 

C   B.   Ma  HONEY, 

:    $96  RMroa4  B%Mdi$90,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Letters  drafted  and  one  already  mailed  to  Quincy  Mining  Co. ;  others  not 
mailed  yet.    What  am  I  going  to  do?    Answer  immedliitely. 

O.   E.   HiETALA. 

[Telegram.] 

■ 

Dbnveb,  Colo.,  July  10,  19tS, 

Care  Minertf  Union,  Sanoook,  Mich.: 

Have  just  returned  to  office.  Replying  to  your  telegram  July  7,  would  advise 
that  no  hasty  action  be  taken.  Executive  board  meets  July  14.  Advise  matter 
be  submitted  to  them  first.    Letter  follows. 

O.  E.  Mahonkt. 
(Chg.W.F.M.) 

[Letter.] 

Denver,  (Dolo.,  JtUy  10,  1913. 
Mr.  O.  E.  Hietala, 

Secretary  Hancock  Miners'  Union,  No.  200,  W.  F.  M., 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Deab  Sib  and  Bbotheb  :  Your  telegram  of  July  7  came  to  hand  on  my  return 
to  the  office.    I  liave  replied  to  same  by  wire  on  this  date. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  an  effort  to  determine  just  why  a  condition  such 
as  you  make  mention  of  in  your  telegram  should  arise.  You  will  remember 
that  in  the  conference  held  at  Calumet  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  to  the  employers  be  voted  on  by  referendum  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  locals  in  the  copper  district ;  that  in  case  it  carried  the  same 
be  submitted  to  the  general  executive  board,  which  would  convene  In  Denver 
on  July  14 ;  and  that  after  that  date,  if  deemed  advisable,  the  matter  would  be 
Submitted  to  the  -employers^  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  course  should 
not  be  followed  unless  some  emergency  should  arise,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  men  will  see  fit  to  follow  this  course. 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  many  of  our  men  in  Michigan  to  see  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  along  cautious  lines.  As  a  rule  we  find  them  impetuous  and  eager 
to  take  immediate  action,  and  they  give  as  their  reason  for  so  doing  the  intoler- 
able conditions  under  which  they  are  working.  An  investigation  will  show, 
however,  that  these  conditions  have  existed  in  the  mining  district  of  Michigan 
tor  upwards  of  40  years,  and  men  worked  on  contented,  or  at  least  it  would 
appear  to  one  on  the  outside  that  they  did,  as  little  or  no  effort  had  ever  been 
made  on  their  part  to  organize  until  the  miners*  organization  carried  the  cam- 
piaigh  into  the  district,  and  while  I  appreciate  the  spirit  shown  by  the  men  in 
tbe  copper  district  of  Michigan  in  their  desire  to  do  that  which  they  believe 
would  better  their  conditions,  yet  I  feel  that  after  all  of  these  years  they  could 
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at  least  act  Judiciously  and  be  careful  in  guarding  themselves  in  every  step 
that  is  tnken  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  more  secure  at  all  times  in  their 
efforts  to  emancipate  themselves. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Vice  President, 


Western  Federation  of  Miners. 


[Telegram.] 


•  * 

Hancock,  Mich.,  Jvly  H,  191S. 
C.  E.  Mahoney, 

605  Railroad  Building^  Denver,  Colo. 

What  have  you  decided  on  our  iras?V    Answer  at  once. 

Valimaki. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  these  the  original  telegrams  ? 
^  Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  the  originals  and  copies  in  each  instance ;  yes, 
sir.    I  am  filing  the  copies  and  preserving  tne  originals. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  show  the  originals  to  the  other  coun* 
sely  to  counsel  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  On  request,  at  any  time. 

[Telegram.] 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  i>J,  1919. 

O.   B.   HiETALA, 

Care  of  Miners'  Union,  Hancock,  Mich.: 

Yours  July  10  considered  by  board.  Board  advises  that  submission  of  latter 
to  employers  be  withheld  until  you  receive  letter  from  board  mailed  this  date 
outlining  policy  to  be  followed  with  indorsement  of  board.  Wire  me  whether 
or  not  you  are  complying  with  the  request  embedi|Qd  in  t  this  telegram. 

C.  E.  Mahoney. 

(Chge.  W.P.M.) 

[Telegram.] 

Denver,  Couo.,  July  15^  1913. 

C.   E.  HiETALA, 

Care  of  Miners*  Union,  Hancock,  Mich.: 

Executive  board  advises  no  further  action  until  you  receive  letter  mailed  yes- 
terday. Advise  notifying  Quincy  changing  of  date  in  conformity  with  letter 
sent  you  by  executive  board.    Wire  answer. 

O.  E.  Mahoney. 


J  [Telegram.] 

Denver,  CJolo.,  July  16,  1913. 

C.   E.   HiETALA, 

Care  of  Miners'  Union,  Hancock,  Mich.: 
Have  received  no  reply  to  my  wire  of  15th.    Your  letter  under  date  of  14th 
received.    Have  you  submitted  the  letter  you  inclosed  to  employers?    Or  have 
you  awaited  letter  from  executive  board?    Wire  answer  at  once,  outlining  what 
has  been  done. 

C.  E.  Mahoney. 

( Chge.  W.  F.  M. )  

[Telegram.] 

Hancock,  Mich.,  July  17,  1913. 
C.  E.  Mahoney, 

605  Railroad  Building,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Letters  sent  to  the  companies  yesterday.    Quincy  refused  to  accept  our  letter. 
Received  it  back  unopened. 

G.  E.  HiETALA. 
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E  Telegram.] 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  i7,  191S. 

C.    E.    HlETALA, 

Oarc  of  Miners'  Union,  Hancock,  Mich.: 

Your  wire  17th  received.     Board  members  will  be  on  ground  July  20.    Advise. 
oojUiferenGe  with  them  before  taking  further  action. 

C.    K.    Ma  HONEY.      : 

(Chge.  W.  F.  M.) 


[Telegram.] 

August  1,  1913. 
Hon.  W.  N.  Febbib, 

Governor  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Mich,: 

Have  Aoted  mine  operators*  reply  to  your  request  for  joint  conference ;  were 
t|ieir  claims  true  they  should  welcome  submitting  matters  in  dispute  to  Joint 
coherence  with  your  excellency  as  arbitrator;  striking  miners  urge  that  you 
ihVestigate  in  person  and  assist  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the  present' 
industrial  dispute  and  urge  an  early  reply  to  our  request. 

W.  J.  RiCKABD, 

Chairman  Miners'  Committee. 

The  next  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
citizens^  mass  meeting,  Calumet,  Mich. : 

To  the  chairman  of  the  citizens'  mass  meeting,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Deab  Sib  :  Having  Just  arrived  in  the  district  and  being  informed  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  citizens  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  deplor- 
able conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  this  district  for  some  time,  and  presum- 
ihg  that  it  is  the  honest  desire  of  said  citizens  to  do  that  which  will  bring  about 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  trouble,  I  hereby  submit  for  the  calm  and  careful 
consideration  of  those  citizens  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  the  following : 

First  I  wish  to  submit  to  all  fair-minded  men  that  thete  is  a  (^aiise  for  the 
strike  of  the  copper  miners  of  this  district  which  has  been  in  progress  since  the 
]Bd  of  July,  and  that  the  thousands  of  men  who  voluntarily  discontinued  to 
work  at  that  time  and  who  still  refuse  to  return  to  their  employment,  were  sin- 
cere in  their  belief  that  they  had  a  Just  grievance  and  that  the  same  must  be 
adjusted  before  they  returned  to  work.  Feeling  that  all  those  who  have  given 
this  matter  the  careful  thought  that  its  imporance  demands  realize  that  there 
must  be  two  sides  to  this  question,  I  hereby  briefly  submit  that  of  the  striking' 
citizens : 

First  They  have  asked  for  an  8-hour  work  day,  which  is  enjoyed  by  practi- 
cally all  metal  miners  on  the  American  continent. 
Second.  They  have  asked  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $3. 
Third.  That  two  men  instead  of  one  be  employed  on  niachiue  drills. 
Fourth.  That  they  be  conceded  the  right  by  their  employers  to  exercise  the 
right  which  they  believe  they  have  to  belong  to  an  organization  of  labor. 

Believing  that  these  demands  were  worthy  of  the  consideration  at  least  of 
their  employers,  they  have  urged  at  all  times  since  the  strike  was  declared 
that  either  a  conference  be  held  between  their  employers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives or  that  the  questions  in  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

I  now  desire  to  say  to  the  citizens*  mass  meeting  that  the  citizens  of  this 
district  who  are  now  and  have  been  on  strike  since  the  23d  of  July  have  been 
and  are  now  as  desirous  of  settling  this  dispute  as  are  those  who  are'  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  as  evidence  of  that,  in  behalf  of  the  striking 
citizens  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  and  ask  the  meeting  to  go  on  record  as 
to  whether  it  Isn't  a  fair  and  proper  procedure  to  bring  al>out  an  honorable 
adjustment  and  again  restore  peace  in  this  community,  which  must  be  desired 
by  all. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  striking  citizens,  namely,  the  eight-hour  work- 
day, we  understand,  has  been  conceded  by  the  employers.  This  the  strikers 
accept 

Second.  The  striking  citlz^is  agree  to  submit  all  other  disputes  at  issue 
to  a  board  of  arbitration,  to  be  created  as  follows : 
The  mine  operators  to  select  two. 
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The  striking  citizens  to  select  two,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  a  local 
union  or  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  the  fifth  member  at 
said  arbitration  board.    Both  parties  to  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the  board. 

Immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  by  both  parties'  the 
striking  citizens  shall  return  to  work. 

Believing  that  this  is  a  solution  to  this  difficulty,  and  trusting  that  it  may  M' 
given  the  careful  consideration  of  your  meeting,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

Ohableb  H.  MoTsa. 

Xo  reply. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  Mr.  Meyer? 

Mr.   Hilton.  President  of  the  Western   Federation  of  Minera 
[Heading :] 

Notice  to  the  Public.  ^ 

All  citizens  of  this  district  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  a  settlexne^ 
of  the  miners'  strike  and  the  restoring  of  normal  conditions  are  requested  tO; 
read  the  following,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  mine  operators  as  a  meaxis 
of  settlement,  and  which  was  absolutely  refused  by  them : 

TEBM8  OF  ABBITBATION. 

The  men  on  strike  agree  to  submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  aiAlK 
tration,  created  as  follows: 

The  mine  operators  shall  select  two;  the  men  on  strike  shall  select  two^  wBk^ 
are  not  members  of  their  local  unions  or  members  of  the  Western  FederotAon 
of  Miners;  and  either  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  goverpor  of  Miebi-: 
gan  shall  select  one.    Upon  accepting  this  agreement  by  the  mine  operaMrSk 
^e  men  on  strike  will  immediately  return  to  work  and  both  th»  operators  ctnd 
the  men  shall  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the  board. 

We  want  the  citizens  of  this  district  to  pass  on  the  fairness  of  the  efforts  of 
the  striking  miners  to  settle  this  deplorable  controversy.  We  want  them  to 
know  that  the  mine  operators  refuse  to  agree  to  arbitration.  > 

We  want  them  to  know  that  they  refused  to  submit  their  side  of  the  quieotknai' 
to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  of  tlim 
governor  of  Michigan.  > 

We  want  to  ask  the  citizens  whether  the  striking  miners  shall  be  held  r^--. 
sponsible  for  a  continuation  of  this  strike,  if  it  must  continue,  or  whether  th^T 
operators  who  refuse  to  agree  to  arbitration  shall  assume  the  responsibility. 

Chables  H.  Moyeb, 
In  Behalf  of  the  Striking  Miners. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  these  notices  posted  in  public? 
Mr.  Hilton.  These  notices  were  publicly  distributed  throughoai 
the  district. 

[Telegram.] 

Hancock,  Mich.,  December  13,  191fi.     * 
Gov.  Woodbbidge  N.  Febbis, 

Lansing y  Mich,: 

Mine  operators  have  absolutely  refused  following  proposition : 
All  matters  in  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  board  of  arbitration — operators  t# 
select  two,  strikers  select  two  who  are  not  members  of  unions  or  federatioB, 
and  either  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  yourself  select  one.    Men  \m 
immediately  return  to  work.    Both  sides  to  be  bound  by  findings  of  board. 

Think  you  should  know  efforts  we  are  making  for  honorable  settlement  and 
attitude  of  the  employers. 

Chables  H.  Moyeb. 
The  answer  is  by  letter : 

State  or  Michigan, 
Lansing,  December  16^  1919. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Your  telegram  of  December  13  was  duly  received.  I  haven^t 
any  special  comment  to  make  on  this,  because  essentially  the  same  propositioA 
has  been  made  before.    I  have  worked  from  the  inside  out  and  outside  in,  anA 
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done  everything  in  my  power  to  get  the  disputants  together.  Personally  I  can 
not  see  wherein  your  offer  in  unreasonable.  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter 
with  anybody,  except  that  I  have  written  to  Clarence  Darrow  and  James  Mc- 
Naughton  expressing  myself  in  relation  to  this  proposition. 

Wishing  that  pease  and   harmony   might   reign   in   the  copper  country   on 
Christmas  Day — ^yes,  this  minute — I  remain, 
Cordially,  yours, 

WooDBBiDGE  N.  Febris,  Oovemov. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Moyer, 

Wcstet^  Federation  of  Miners,  Ho/ncoek,  Mich. 

A  communication  dated  Detroit,  December  15,  1913 : 

The  Detroit  Times, 
Detroit,  December  15,  191S. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Moyer, 

Vice  President  of  the  Federation  of  Miners. 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you,  as  a  special  favor  to  the  Detroit  Times  and  the  United 
Press,  consent  to  give  us  a  short  statement  for  use  in  the  Detroit  Times  and  30 
other  Michigan  newsi)apers,  a  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  in  the  Mich- 
igan copper  strike,  the  offers  of  arbitration  made  by  the  federation  and  their 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  operators,  and  what  concessions,  if  any,  have 
been  made  by  the  oi)erators  in  response  to  demands  of  the  strikers? 

The  Times,  in  company  with  other  newspapers  of  the  country,  is  forced  to 
rely  for  its  news  of  the  copper  strike  upon  news  sources  which  are  known  to  be 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  antilabor  sentiment,  but  which  are  the  only  ones 
obtainable  unless  a  siiecial  representative  is  kept  in  the  copper  country — a  con- 
dition which  entails  prohibitive  expense  when  used  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  Times  has  been,  as  you  own  reading  will  convince  you,  and  as  lajt)or  leaders 
in  Detroit  will  testify,  strongly  prolabor  at  all  times  where  there  was  a  Just 
grievance  involved,  and  has  been  especially  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Michigan 
copper  miners,  as  excerpts  reprinted  in  the  Miners'  Bulletin  show.  It  is  \dth 
the  intention  of  obtaining  the  true  facts  of  the  case  that  this  statement  Is 
requested  of  you. 

In  case  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  give  us  the  statement  requested,  it 
would  be  particularly  gratifying  if  you  would  treat  at  length  upon  the  following 
topics : 

1.  How  many  offers  of  arbitration  have  been  made  by  the  federation?  Wliat 
was  the  language  in  which  they  were  couched?  What  was  the  language  used 
by  the  operators  in  reply? 

2.  What  concessions,  if  any,  have  been  made  by  the  operators?  It  was 
widely  reported  in  dispatches  sent  out  of  Calumet  that  the  managers  had 
agreed  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  $3  minimum  wage  scale.  Is  this  correct? 
Some  time  ago  we  printed  a  statement  from  Mr.  Mahoney  that  no  Information 
of  such  a  concession  had  been  given  the  strikers.    Is  this  a  fact? 

3.  What  is  the  Citizens*  Alliance?  Who  are  its  members  and  what  does  it 
represent?    Do  its  members  carry  arms;  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose? 

4.  How  many  men  are  still  on  strike?  How  many  strike  breakers  have  been 
imported  and  what  percentage  of  them  remain  at  work  for  the  companies 
which  imported  them? 

5.  It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  strike  breakers  have  made  aifidavlts  that 
they  were  hired  under  false  pretence  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of  peonage 
while  in  the  copper  country.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  we  would  appreciate  some 
copies  of  the  affidavits — just  a  few  of  them — in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against 
I)ossible  libel  suits. 

In  case  you  care  to  give  us  the  statement,  the  copy  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  Press  bureau  here  and  will  be  used  verbatim  In  the  <J0  papers 
served  by  that  news  association  and  In  the  Detroit  Times  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  this  insuring  the  Western  Federation  a  wider  hearing  than  any  other 
news  service  operating  in  Michigan  and  placing  the  Michigan  copper  strike 
before  the  public  In  its  true  light,  a  thing  almost  Impossible  heretofore. 

Trusting  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  an  im- 
partial hearing,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  A.  Ballenqer, 
State  News  Editor,  the  Detroit  Times, 

(Copy  must  reach  us  by  Friday  to  insure  publication  Monday.) 

31151—14 7 
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Hancock,  Mich.,  December  17,  1913. 

Mr.   H.  A.   BALLfcNGEB, 

State  New8  Editor,  Detroit  Times,  Detroit,  Mich. 

,  Deab  Sir;  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  15tli,  will  say  that  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  your  request  for  a  statement  as  to  the  present  conditions  in  the 
Michigan  copper  strike,  anil  can  assure  you  that  we  appreciate  fully  your  ofifer 
to  give  publicity  to  the  Siime. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  of  the  copper  miners  in  this  district  I  presume  is 
understood  by  most  people,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  employers  have  absolutely 
refused  at  all  times 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  like  to  object,  but  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  in- 
competent, even  iA  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  and  I  assume  that 
such  publications  as  this  and  such  correspondence  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  proof  of  anything. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  not  offered  for  that  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes.  Then  I  can  not  understand  how  it  it  offered  for 
any  purpose. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  possibly  not,  that  may  be  true;  and  yet  the 
committee  understands. 

It  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  if  it  shows  anything,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  federation 
to  settle  this  strike;  counsel  ha:ving  stated  himself  to  this  committee 
that  it  was  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  his  opening  statement;  and  the 
purpose  of  it  is  to  show,  as  it  does  show  with  others,  that  they  at 
all  times  did  not  desire  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was  only  effective 
when  submitted  and  carried  by  the  referendum  vote  of  the  men 
themselves.  Counsel  having  made  the  statement  in  his  opening  that 
he  would  show  at  the  proper  time  that  it  was  the  federation  officials 
that  were  responsible  for  this  condition,  and  that  they  at  all  times 
encouraged  it,  and  finally  brought  it  about 

Mr.  Rees.  I  made  no  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  certainly  made  that  statement,  and  the  record 
will  show.  I  noted  it  at  the  time,  and  commented  with  counsel 
here  about  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  can  not  imagine  what  proof  this  is  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  make  offers  for  arbitration  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  it  is 
merely  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Moyer. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  proof  simply  of  the  attitude  of  the  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Moyer  going  to  be  here  himself? 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  will  be  here  later  after  the  meeting  of  the  exec- 
utive board  is  finished.  If  this  committee's  sittings  are  prolonged 
to  that  extent  he  will  be  here  before  the  committee  adjourns. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  rule  this  out,  because  we  want 
to  extend  a  very  wide  latitude ;  but,  as  a  lawyer,  you  know  that  there 
probably  is  better  evidence  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of  evi- 
dence, I  concede  that.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  hearing  is  going — 
not  very  far 

The  Chairman.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides  will  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  jury,  and  three  out  of  the  five  members  are  lawyers 
of  25  years'  general  practice  each,  and  the  other  two  men  are  men 
of  wide  general  experience  themselves,  and  we  will  naturally  and 
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necessarily  have  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  try  to  decide 
this  matter,  or  at  least  make  our  recommendations  to  Congress  upon 
what  we  deem  is  competent  evidence  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
As  I  understand,  you  want  to  make  the  pro  forma  objection  to  this 
evidence  as  being  incompetent,  immaterial,  and  irrelevant  ? 

Mr.  Eees.  I  do  object  to  it  on  that  ground,  and  yet  I  do  not  want 
to  appear  to  the  committee  as  objecting  to  any  testimony  that  the 
committee  desires  to  have  in  the  record.  We  will  not  be  at  all  tech- 
niqal  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  that  we  should  take  all  this  material  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  and  I  will  so  rule.    Proceed,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hilton  (continuing  reading)  : 

The  cause  of  the  strike  of  the  copper  miners  in  this  district,  I  presume,  is 
understood  by  most  people,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  employers  have  absolutely 
refused  at  all  times  to  either  go  Into  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
men  or  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  While  I  think  three  former  offers 
have  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  striking  miners,  yet  the  employers 
have  known  from  the  very  inception  of  the  strike  that  arbitration  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

John  A.  Mofflt,  special  representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  sub- 
mitted the  following  terms  of  arbitration  to  the  operators  as  a  body;  also  to 
individuals,  which  was  promptly  refused  by  them: 

TERMS    SUBMITTED   BY    MR.    MOFFIT. 

"That  an  arbitration  board  be  created,  as  follows : 

"The  mine  operators  to  select  two  men.  The  striking  miners  to  select  two 
who  are  not  members  of  our  local  unions  or  members  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Wilson,  select  one,  making  a  board 
of  five. 

"That  the  striking  miners  immeiliately  return  to  work,  both  the  employers 
and  the  strikers  to  be  bound  by  the  findings  of  the  board." 

The  employers,  in  rejecting  the  good  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in- 
formed the  department's  representative  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate, 
and  the  only  way  the  strike  could  be  settled  was  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  from  the  district. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  two  other  i)roposals  to  arbitrate,  practically 
along  the  same  lines,  and  both  refused  for  the  same  reasons  as  was  that  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  widely  reported  in  dispatches  sent  out  of  Calumet 
and  in  the  local  press  that  the  mine  managers  had  agreed  to  the  eight-hour 
workday  beginning  January  1,  1914,  and  a  $3  wage  scale,  but  as  far  as  the 
information  of  the  strikers  goes  they  haven't  had  any  official  notice  from  the 
managers. 

The  eight-hour  workday  did  go  into  effect  December  1,  and  the  $3  mini- 
mum wage  was  to  be  paid  only  to  miners.  In  the  face  of  the  mine  managers' 
claims  that  the  miners  had  been  receiving  before  the  strike  as  high  as  $3.75 
per  day,  the  minimum  wage  of  $3  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  miners'  wages 
instead  of  an  increase.  The  public  should  know  that  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  underground  mineral  mine  workers  are  miners. 

The  demands  of  the  men  on  strike  were  $3  as  a  minimum  for  the  underground 
workers.  Especially  were  they  interested  in  securing  an  increase  in  wages 
for  the  trammers,  who  were  compelled,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past,  to 
labor  for  wages  as  low  as  $35  per  month. 

Hundreds  of  these  trammers  have  worked  for  years  for  this  miserable  pit- 
tance, giving  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  the  mine  managers,  yet  since  they 
have  been  on  strike  for  a  little  more  than  five  months  th^  agents  of  the  com- 
panies have  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  offering 
to  engage  men  to  take  their  places;  men  who  have  never  done  a  day's  work  in 
their  lives,  and  offering  them  $2.75  and  $3  per  day. 

If  the  eight-hour  workday  had  been  conceded  and  this  wage  which  has  been 
offered  to  men  to  come  into  the  copi>er  district  to  take  the  places  of  these  old 
and  efficient  employees  and  the  right  conceded  to  belong  to  their  labor  union 
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this  strike  could  have  been  settled  long  ago ;  in  fact,  there  would  need  to  have 
been  no  strike. 

Hundreds  of  men  have  been  brought  into  this  district  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  mining,  and  who  were  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  which 
they  were  called  ui)on  to  do.  Many  of  them  have  refused  to  work,  and  left 
the  district  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  And  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  20  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  shipped  to  the  copper  district  have 
been  shipi)ed  back  by  the  companies  because  of  their  physical  disabilities. 
I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  militia  were  ready  to 
entrain  before  this  strike  was  declared.  They  were,  at  least,  on  the  ground, 
after  having  come  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  and  prepared  to  do  business.  I  think  it  is  also  a  fact  that  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  Waddell-Mahou  strike-breaking  agency  to  bring  a 
large  army  of  their  operatives  into  this  district  before  the  strike  was  declared. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  they  were  on  the  ground  at  once  and  have  car- 
ried on  a  reign  of  terror  unequaled  in  any  other  strike  in  the  history  of  this 
country;  but  regardless  of  every  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  by  the  oper- 
ators, there  are  approximately  9,000  striking  miners  remaining  in  the  copper 
district  as  determined  that  they  should  have  justice  as  they  were  on  the  day 
the  strike  was  declared. 

A  preponderance  of  evidence  shows  that  strike  breakers  have  been  brought 
into  the  district  through  misrepresentation,  not  only  as  to  there  being  a  strike 
in  progress,  but  as  to  the  wages  and  conditions  under  which  they  were  to  work. 
Affidavits  sworn  to  prove  that  these  wageworkers  have  been  practically 
kept  in  peonage,  and  that  it  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth  if  they 
dared  to  leave  the  company's  property  without  permission. 

The  striking  miners  and  their  international  organization  submit  and  are 
prepared  to  prove  to  a  fair  and  impartial  board  of  inquiry  that  there  has  been 
less  actual  violence  committed  by  the  men  on  strike  than  in  any  other  strike 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  country  involving  the^same  number  of  men  and 
continuing  the  length  of  time  that  has  the  strike  of  the  copper  miners. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  man  and  a  boy  16  years  of  age  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  Waddell-Mahon  gunmen.  Later  on  a  little  girl  was  shot  through 
the  brain,  and  other  dastardly  crimes  committed  by  those  brought  into  the  dis- 
trict by  the  managers,  yet  they  practically  passed  unnoticed.  There  was  no 
uprising  of  the  people;  no  talk  of  running  anybody  out  of  the  district,  yet 
when  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  when  parties  unknown  were  supposed  to 
have  fired  shots  Into  a  house  where  strike  breakers  were  sleeping,  which  caused 
the  death  of  three  of  them,  bodies  of  citizens,  bodies  of  men  calling  themselves 
law  and  order  citizens,  organized  what  they  chose  to  call  "  citizens  alliance," 
and  set  forth  a  declaration  that  all  representatives  of  organized  labor  from  out- 
side of  the  State  would  be  compelled  to  leave,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so  they 
would  be  disposed  of  in  some  other  way.  Since  that  time  a  reign  of  terror 
has  been  carried  on.  Hundreds  of  men  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  dare  to 
refuse  to  work  until  they  may  do  so  under  fair  conditions  have  been  arrested 
and  beaten  up.  Their  homes  have  been  entered,  both  during  the  night  and  day, 
by  deputies  accompanied  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  alliance  members,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  buttons  they  wear  on  their  coats. 

While  the  law  (as  we  always  understood  it)  gives  a  citizen  the  right  to  have 
firearms  in  his  home,  yet  these  bodies  of  armed  gunmen  enter  the  homes  of 
these  citizens  and  take  from  them  anything  they  may  find  in  the  way  of  a  gun, 
be  it  rifie,  shotgun,  or  revolver,  for  which  the  owner  receives  no  receipt  or  no 
explanation  as  to  what  disposition  they  propose  to  make  of  it.  In  other  words, 
all  men  who  are  on  strike  are  to  be  disarmed,  yet  everybody  knows  that  the 
membership  of  the  citizens  alliance,  so  called,  have  arms  in  their  homes,  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  they  are  carrying  them  on  their  persons. 

A  short  time  ago  I  submitted  to  the  operators  the  following  terms  of  arbitra- 
tion, agreeing  that  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ljibor  appoint- 
ing the  fifth  member  of  n  board  of  arbitration  either  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  might  make  the  appoint- 
ment and  as  you  will  note  in  the  terms  proposed  the  men  will  immediately 
return  to  work,  thus  ending  the  strike  and  awaiting  and  be  bound  by  the  board's 

The  only  answer  to  this  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate;  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  must  go,  and  that  the  men  on  strike  must  renounce  the 
right  which  they  have  under  the  law— to  belong  to  a  labor  organization. 

Realizing,  as  everyone  must,  that  where  thousands  of  wage  workers  have  been 
on  strike  for  a  period  of  five  months,  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost 
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and  unnecessarily  expended ;  that  many  people  have  undergone  great  suffering, 
and  that  even  human  life  has  been  taken,  we  submit  to  the  public  thatf  the 
position  of  the  mine  operators  is  not  tenable  when  they  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  settle,  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

We  submit  that  in  the  creating  of  a  board  of  arbitration  such  as  we  have 
proposed  there  can  be  no  advantage  to  the  striking  miners.  They  are  willing 
to  entrust  the  Chief  Bbcecutive  of  the  United  States  with  the  apix)intment  of  the 
fifth  and  most  important  member  of  this  Jury  of  arbitration.  If  the  mine  man- 
agers haven't  confidence  enou^  in  the  President  to  believe  that  he  wouldn't 
be  fair  and  impartial  then  we  agree  that  they  may  substitute  the  governor  of 
the  State  of  Micliigan,  who  in  resolutions  passed  by  the  Citizens'  Alliance  has 
been  highly  commended  for  his  position  during  the  strike. 

In  b^alf  of  the  striking  miners,  I  ask  that  this  brief  review  and  the  affidavits 
which  accompany  it  be  given  space  In  the  Times  as  well  as  other  publications, 
and  we  are  willing  to  leave  our  case  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  let  them 
be  the  judge,  both  as  to  the  Justness  of  our  cause  and  the  fairness  of  the  medium 
which  we  offer  in  order  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and  honorable  adjustment. 

Charles  H.  Moteb, 
President  W,  F,  M. 

Mr.  HowEix.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  in  this  newsf)aper 
article  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  has  been  explained.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  were  present.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
federation,  in  view  of  the  lact  that  it  was  generallj^  understood  by 
the  governor,  and  so  announced  here  in  the  opening  by  counsel, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  strike  that  was  called  was  upon  the 
officials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  the  first  instance, 
"when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  contend,  and  as  we  have  always 
contended,  and,  I  think,  have  established,  that  it  was  discouraged  by 
the  officers  of  the  federation  as  well  as  the  local  union  officers,  but 
was  only  insisted  upon  by  the  men,  and  finally  ordered  by  a  referen- 
dtim  vote  of  the  entire  membership  of  this  association. 

These  telegrams,  showing  the  efforts  of  the  federation  officers  to 
withhold  the  strike,  or  action  resulting  in  a  strike,  were  introduced 
before  you  came.  The  connection  is  apparent  between  the  letters 
and  the  telegrams.     [Eeading:] 

William  D.  Wilson, 

Secretary  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mine  operators  of  this  district  who  absolutely  refuse  to  arbitrate  differences 
between  them  and  their  striking  employees  and  so-called  law  and  order  Citizens 
Alliance,  now  threatening  to  deport  or  remove  by  a  quicker  means  from  this 
district  representatives  of  labor  from  other  States.  We  urge  you  to  immedi- 
ately bring  this  matter  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  end 
that  he  may  immediately  take  such  action  as  will  insure  representatives  of 
organized  labor  in  this  State  their  constitutional  rights.  Liocal  press  announces 
this  action  is  to  be  taken  to-morrow.     We  urge  action  on  your  part  at  once. 

Please  wire  answer. 

Charles  H.  Moyer, 
President  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Later  on  we  shall  show  the  connection  between  Mr.  Moyer's  appre- 
hension  of  violence  and  the  overt  act. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  that  signed  by  Mr.  Moyer? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  any  reply  to  that  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  I  have  two  replies.    I  will  put  them  in. 

I  now  desire,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  as  a  basis  there- 
for, to  read  into  this  record  the  contract  now  in  existence  between  the 
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Mineis'  Union  No.  1  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  the 
mining  companies,  through  its  authorized  president,  showing  the  wage 
scale,  the  wages  paid  in  that  camp  for  the  different  employees,  and 
the  sliding  scale  adopted  there,  and  in  all  other  camps  of  like  charac- 
ter, as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  here.    [Reading:] 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  3d  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1912,  by 
and  between  the  Butte  Miners'  Union  No.  1.  Westeni  Federation  of  Miners, 

hereinafter  designated  as  the  "  union,"  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the , 

hereinafter  designated  as  the  '*  mining  company,"  party  of  the  second  part, 
witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  said  mining  company  employs  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
union  at  and  about  its  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte,  Silver  Bow  County.  Mont, 
and  it  is  the  desire  qt  each  of  the  respective  parties  hereto  to  perpetuate  friendly 
relations,  and  at  the  same  titme  to  have  a  definite  agreement  with  reference 
to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by  the 
mining  company: 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and  agreement  herein 
specified,  it  is  agreed  between  the  respective  parties  hereto  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  That  8  hours  in  each  ^4  honrs  shall  constitvite  a  shift  or  day's  work. 

2.  That  the  men  employed  underground,  belonging  to  said  union,  shall  start 
to  go  down  the  shaft  or  into  other  mine  opening  at  the  beginning  of  a  shift, 
and  shall  leave  their  places  of  work  at  the  expiration  of  eight  and  one-half 
hours  from  that  time,  it  being  understood  that  the  miners  shall  have  one-half 
hour  of  said  time  in  which  to  eat  lunch,  the  miners  to  be  hoisted  or  come  from 
their  work  on  their  own  time.  It  is  also  understood  that  where  three  con- 
secutive shifts  are  employed,  eight  consecutive  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work. 

3.  Where  the  word  "  miner "  is  used  in  this  agreement,  it  shall  mean  all 
underground  men  engaged  in  any  of  the  work  of  mining,  and  cage  tenders  at 
the  collar  of  the  sha&. 

4.  The  rate  or  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  miners  for  a  day's  work  or  pro- 
portionately for  a  part  of  a  day's  work,  shall  be  determined  as  follows : 

The  average  price  of  electrolytic  copper  as  given  in  the  Engineering  aixd 
Mining  Journal  for  each  calendar  month  shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
rate  of  wages. 

5.  The  mining  company  agrees  that  it  will,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
contract,  pay  a  minimum  wage  scale  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  which 
the  members  of  the  union  were  receiving  during  the  month  of  May,  1912. 

6.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is  15  cents  and 
over,  and  under  17  cents,  the  wages  of  all  men  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union  employed  underground  shall  be  increased  25  cents  per  day  over  and 
above  the  wage  scale  in  effect  during  the  month  of  May,  1912;  when  the  price 
of  electrolytic  copper  is  17  cents  and  over,  the  wages  of  all  men  employed  under- 
ground belonging  to  the  union  shall  be  increased  an  additional  25  cents  per  day 
over  the  scale  of  wages  received  during  the  month  of  May,  1912. 

The  intention  of  the  foregoing  is  that  when  the  average  monthly  price  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  is  under  15  cents  per  pound,  all  miners  other  than  miners  em- 
ployed in  shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes,  and  station  tenders,  shall  receive 
$3.50  per  day;  for  all  miners  employed  in  shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes, 
and  station  tenders,  the  wage  rate  shall  be  $4  per  day;  when  the  average 
monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is  15  cents,  and  under  17  cents,  then  the 
wage  rate  shall  be  $3.75  per  day  for  all  miners  other  than  miners  employed  in 
shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes,  and  station  tenders,  and  for  all  miners  em- 
ployed in  shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes,  and  station  tenders,  the  wage  rate 
shall  be  $4.25  per  day ;  when  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is 
17  cents  per  pound  or  over,  the  wage  rate  shall  be  $4  per  day  for  all  miners 
other  than  miners  employed  in  shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes,  and  station 
tenders,  and  for  all  miners  in  shafts,  station  cutting,  and  winzes,  and  station 
tenders,  the  wage  rate  shall  be  $4.50  per  day. 

For  all  men  employed  upon  the  surface  at  or  about  any  of  the  mines  of  the 
mining  company,  over  whom  the  said  union  hns  acquired  .lurisdlction  from  the 
Mill  and  Smeltermen's  Union,  the  wage  rate  shall  be  as  follows:  When  the 
average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is  under  15  cents,  the  wage  rate 
shall  be  the  scale  formerly  required  by  that  union  when  copper  was  under  18 
cents  per  pound:  when  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is  15 
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cents  and  over,  and  under  18  cents  per  pound,  then  th6  wage  rate  shall  be  In- 
creased 25  cents  per  day  above  that  scale,  and  when  the  average  monthly  price 
of  electrolytic  copper  is  18  cents  per  pound  and  over,  then  the  wage  rate  for  such 
employees  shall  be  increased  an  additional  25  cents  per  day.  It  is  understood 
that  whenever  the  company  has  been  paying  during  the  month  of  May  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  union  wage  scale,  the  foregoing  increase  shall  not  apply,  but 
in  no  case  shall  any  employee  receive  less  than  the  union  scale,  as  above 
provided. 

7.  Should  a  miner's  employment  terminate  by  reason  of  voluntary  quitting, 
discharge,  or  other  reason  before  the  end  of  any  calendar  month,  the  rate  of 
settlement  in  such  cases  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  made  for  any  part  of  a  month  up  to  an^ 
including  the  15th  of  such  month  shall  be  based  upon  the'  previous  mouth's  price 
of  electrolytic  copper.  '.'^ 

The  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  made  for  any  part  of  a  month  extending 
beyond  the  15th  of  such  month  shall  be  made  for  the  whole  time  of  employment 
in  said  month,  at  a  rate  based  \\\xn\  the  average  price  of  electrolytic  ?opiier  for 
the  first  15  days  of  the  6ilendar  month  of  settlement. 

8.  Should  the  authority  used  in  ascertaining  the  market  price  of  copjier  ap- 
pear to  either  party  to  this  agreement  to  be  false  or  wrong  at  any  time,  then 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  request  that  a  representative  be  appointed 
by  each  party  and  those  two  persons  shall  appoint  a  third,  a  majorUy  of  whom 
shall  decide  on  the  method  or  means  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the  correct  price 
of  copper  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement.  j 

9.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  deny  or  preclude  the  right  of  (Miiployees, 
either  themselves  or  through  the  siiid  union,  from  taking  up  with  the  aiining 
company  the  question  of  any  grievance  or  unfair  treatment,  or  any  matter  not 
herein  agreed  upon  that  may  require  adjustment. 

10.  It  is  agreed  that  this  agreement  and  contract  shall  take  effect  from  June 
1,  1912,  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
and  after  the  date  hereof,  and  that  said  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  thereafter  until  30  days'  written  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  party 
to  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  contract. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  fii*st  part  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  the  following  committee,  thereunto  duly  author- 
ized by  said  first  party,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caused  these  i)res- 
ents  to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  its  proper  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Butte  Mi  nebs'  Union  No.  1,  W.  l\  M. 
Jacob  Oliveb, 
Dennis  Mubphy, 
Fbank  O'Connor, 
Joseph  Pen  hall, 
W.  M.  Maxwell, 
Authorized  Committee  of  Party  of  the  First  Part. 

By , 

Its President,  Party  of  the  Second  Part. 


Mr.  Howell.  Who  signed  that  contract ;  what  officer  ? 

Mr.  HiLTOx.  It  is  signed  by  the  president  on  the  part  of  the 
Butte  Miners'  Union  No.  1,  Jacob  Oliver,  Dennis  Murphy,  Frank 
O'Connor,  Joseph  Penhall,  W.  M.  Maxwell,  authorized  committee 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  represents  the  local  union  that  is  in  Butte? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  affiliated  with  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  not  signed  by  the  Western  Federation  In- 
ternational officers? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir;  they  never  sign  those  things. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  other  words,  the  local  union  in  Butte  has  the  right 
to  make  their  own  contracts  with  the  mine  operators  without  any 
interference  by  the  Western  Federation? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  renew  that*  up  there  soon,  as 
it  is  about  to  expire  now.     [Reading:] 

This  agreement,  mode  and  entered  into  this  —  day  of  July,  A.  1>.  1912,  by  and 
between  the  Butte  Stationary  Engineers'  Union,  No.  83,  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  "  union,"  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 

,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  **  mining  company,"  party  of  the  second 

part,  wltnesseth: 

Whereas  the  mining  company  employs  a  number  of  tlie  members  of  tlie  union 
at  and  about  its.  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Butte,  Silver  Bqw  County,  Mont.,  and 
it  Is  the  desire  of  each  of  the  respective  parties  hereto  to  perpetuate  friendly 
relations  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  definite  agreement  with  reference  to 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by  the  mining 
company. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and  agreements 
herein  £^)ecified,  it  is  agreed  between  the  respective  parties  hereto  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  8  hours  in  each  24  hours  shall  constitute  a  shift  or  day's  work. 

2.  The  average  price  per  pound  of  electrolytic  copper,  as  given  in  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  for  each  calendar  month,  shall  be  the  basis 
fot  determining  the  rate  of  wages. 

3.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  is  less  than  15 
cents  per  pound,  then  the  wage  rate  paid  the  members  of  the  union  shall  be 
Uie  same  as  was  paid  during  the  month  of  June,  1912,  with  the  exception  of 
the  members  emplo5''ed  as  auxiliary'  first-motion  engineers,  who  shall  receive 
the  same  wages  as  main-hoist  first-motion  engineers. 

4.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  shall  be  15  cents  per 
pound  or  over,  then  the  members  of  sJiid  union  shall  be  paid  upon  the  basis 
shown  in  the  schedule  attached  hereto,  marked  "  Schedule  A,"  and  by  reference 
made  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  deny  or  preclude  the  right  of  employees, 
either  by  themselves  or  through  the  union,  from  taking  up  with  the  mining 
company  the  question  of  any  grievance  or  unfair  treatment  or  any  matter  not 
herein  specifically  agreed  upon  which  may  require  adjustment. 

6.  Should  an  employee's  employment  terminate  by  reason  of  voluntarily  quit- 
ting, discharge,  or  for  any  other  reason  before  the  end  of  any  calendar  month, 
the  rate  of  settlement  in  such  cases  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  made  for  any  part  of  a  month  up  to  and 
including  the  15th  of  such  month  shall  be  based  on  the  previous  month's  aver- 
age price  of  electrolytic  copper ;  the  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  made  for  any 
part  of  a  month  extending  beyond  the  15th  of  the  month  shall  be  n^ade  for  the 
whole  time  of  employment  in  such  month,  at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  price 
of  electrolytic  copper  for  the  first  15  days  of  the  calendar  month  of  settlement. 

7.  This  agreement  shall  remain  and  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  3cl 
day  of  July,  1915,  and  thereafter  until  30  days'  written  notice  shall  have  been 
given  by  either  party  to  the  other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents  to 
be  executed  in  duplicate  by  its  proper  oflJcers,  thereunto  duly  authorized  by 
the  said  first  party;  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  its  proper  otticers,  thereuneo  duly  authorized, 
the  day  and  year  herein  first  above  written. 


Attest : 

Its 


Attest : 


By 

Its 

1 

* 

Secretary, 

'-ty  of  the  First  Part. 

By 

Its 

1 

Secretary, 

Its 
Party  of  the  Second  Part. 
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Schedule  A. 


When  the  ftverage  monthly  prfce  of  dee- 
trolytic  copper  per  pound  is— 


Oocupation. 


Meia-hpjst,  first>mation  engineers 

AuxJQiary  hoist,  ^rst-motion  engineers 

BnjgineerSy  geared  engines 

Campresaor  engineers 

Pump  men 

Firemei^ 

Ash  wheelers 

Oilers  and  wipers 

Oileiy  and  w^rs  holding  second-class  license 

Drivers  runnmg  surface  motors 

Boiler  cleaners 

Boiler  cleaners'  helpers 


15  cents  and 

under 

17  cents. 


14.75 
4.75 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.26 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
3.25 


17<;entsaod 

under 

18  cents. 


S5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 


18  cents  or 
orer. 


13.50 
3.60 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
3.50 


COPY  OF  CONTRACT. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1912, 
by  and  i>etween  the  Qreat  Falls  Mill  and  Snielternien*s  Union,  No.  16,  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  liereinafter  designated  as  tlie  '*  Union,"  imrty  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  hereinafter  designated 
as  the  "  Mining  Company,"  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  said  mining  company  employs  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
union  at  and  about  its  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  I'alls,  Cascade  County, 
Mont.,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  each  of  the  respective  parties  hereto  to  perpetuate 
friendly  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  definite  agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by  the 
mining  company : 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and  agreements 
herein  specified,  it  is  agreed  between  the  respective  parties  hereto  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

1.  It  is  the  Intention,  and  the  right  is  hereby  conceded  by  the  mining  company, 
that  the  union  shall  have  full  recognition,  and  may  take  into  its  organization 
all  men  employed  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  worics  over  which  the  said 
imk)n  may  projierly  claim  jurisdiction. 

2.  That  8  hours  In  each  24  hours  shall  constitute  a  shift  or  day's  work. 

3.  The  average  market  price  per  pound  of  electrolitlc  copper,  as  given  in  the 
iiMglneering  and  Mining  Journal  for  each  calendar  month,  shall  be  the  basis 
for  determining  the  wages. 

4.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  shall  be  less  than 
15  cenfs  per  pound,  then  the  wage  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  was  paid  in  the 
month  of  June,  1912,  which  wage  rate  and  schedule  is  hereto  attached  and 
marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

5.  When  the  average  monthly  price  of  electrolytic  copper  shall  be  15  cents 
per  pound  or  over,  then  the  wage  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  was  paid  during  the 
month  of  June,  1912,  and  an  additional  sum  of  25  cents  per  day,  which  wage 
rate  and  schedule  Is  hereto  attached  and  marked  "  Exhibit  B." 

6.  Should  an  employee's  employment  terminate  by  reason  of  voluntary 
quitting,  discharge,  or  for  any  other  reason  before  the  end  of  any  calendar 
month  the  rate  of  settlement  In  such  cases  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  for  any  part  of  a  month  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  15th  day  of  such  month  shall  be  based  upon  the  previous  month's 
average  price  of  electrolytic  copper. 

The  wage  rate  for  any  settlement  made  for  any  part  of  a  month  extending 
beyond  the  15th  of  the  month  shall  be  made  for  the  whole  time  of  employ- 
ment in  such  month  at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  price  of  electrolytic  copper 
tor  the  first  15  days  of  the  calendar  month  of  settlement. 

7.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  deny  or  preclude  the  right  of  the  employees 
taking  up  with  the  company  the  question  of  any  grievance  or  unfair  treat- 
ment, or  any  other  matter  that  may  require  adjustment  from  time  to  time. 
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8.  It  is  agreed  that  this  agreement  and  contract  shall  take  effect  from  July  1, 
1912,  and  remain  in  full  force  until  the  3d  day  of  July,  1915,  and  thereafter 
until  30  days*  written  notice  shall  have  been  given  by  either  party  to  the  other 
of  its  desire  to  terminate  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  its  duly  authorized  officers  by  the  first  x>arty, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  in 
duplicate  by  its  proper  officers  thereunto  duly  authorized  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

Mill  and  Smeltebmen's  Union  No.  16, 

Chreat  Falls,  Mont.  - 
By  Alfred  Bobdsen, 


Albert  Gbay, 
A.  B.  Pettigrew, 


Its  President* 


Recording  Secretary. 


I  seal.  1 


[seal.] 


Financial  Secretary: 
Party  of  the  first  part. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company; 
By  R.  B.  Thayer, 

Its  President. 
J.  T.  Roberts, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Party  of  the  second  part. 

Mill  and  Smelter  Men's  Contract,  1912  to  1915. 


EXHIBIT   B. 


Sampling-mill  plant : 

Foreman 

Helpers 

Sample  preparers 

Laborers  

Concentrating  plant : 

Temporary  foremen 

Inspectors 

Vanner  men 

Vanner  men  helpers 

Roller  men 

Boiler  men  helpers 

Jig  men 

Tank  men 

Table  men 

Huntington  mill  men 

Feeders  

Feeders'  helpers 

Oilers 

Ore  bin  men 

Cleaners  

Concentrate  and  slime  load- 
er foremen 

Concentrate  and  slime  load- 
er laborers 

Machinist  foreman 

Machinists 

Machinists,  temporary 

Machinist  helpers 

General  repair  men 

Jig  repair  men 

Table  repair  men 

Repair  men 

Pipe  fitters 

Laborers  

Slime  plant  : 

Table  men 

Tank  men 


$3.75 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

5.25 
4.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.75 

3.25 
4.75 
4.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.75 
3.25 

3.25 
3.25 


Calcining  plant: 

Temporary  foremen __. 

Furnacemen 

Feeders 

Trammers 

Oilers 

Machinist 

Machinist,  temporary 

Machinist  helper 

Laborers 

Reverberatory  smelting  plant: 

Temporary  foremen 

Skimmers 

Skimmer   helpers 

Head  Trammers 

Trammers 

Motormen 

Laborers 


Furnace  refining  plant: 

Temporary  foremen 

Refiners 

Dippers 

Molders 

Furnacemen 

Furnacemen  helpers 

Furnace  watchmen 

Do . 

Furnace- watchmen  helpers. 
Laborers 

Electrolytic  refining  plant : 

Temporary  foremen 

Lead   burner 

Lead-burner  helper 

Do 

Carpenter   helpers 

Machinist 

Do_ 

Craneman 


M.  25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
4.26 
3.75 
3.  25 
3.  25 

4.75 
4.25 

3.25 
3.75 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

5.25 

5.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.25 

4.75 

4.25 

3.25 

3.25 

4.50 
6.00 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
4.50 
4.25 
8.75 
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Electrolytic  refining  plant — Ck>ntinuecl. 

Fireman , $3.50 

Sheet  preparer 4. 25 

Sheet-preparer  helper 3.75 

Tank  men 3.25 

Lead  tank  men 3.25 

Tank  cleaners 3.25 

Rod  cleaners 3.25 

Inspectors 3.  25 

Circulators 3.  25 

Starting  sheet  men 3.  25 

Cathode  truckers 3.25 

Acode  handlers 3.  25 

Scrap  handlers 3.  25 

Slime  handlers 3.25 

Clip  maker 3.25 

Yardman 3.  25 

Laborers 3.25 

Sampling  and  testing: 

Foreman 4.00 

Do 3. 75 

Samplers 3.  25 

Samplers'  helpers 3.  25 

Investigators 3.25 

Investigator  helpers 3.25 

Laboratory  men>_^ 3.25 

Laboratory  men  helpers 3.  25 

Sample  preparers 3.  25 

Sample  preparers'  helpers.  3.25 

Observers 3.25 

Laborers 3. 25 

Surface : 

Foreman 4.25 

Do 3.  75 

Do 3.  50 

Tool  repairer 3. 75 

Janitors  _> ^ 3. 25 

Watchmen    3.25 

Teamsters 3. 25 

Swampers 3.  25 

Laborers 3.  25 

Fire  protection: 

PIpe-fltter  helper 3. 50 

Do 3. 25 

Watchmen 3. 25 

Unloading : 

Temporary  foreman 3. 75 

Laborers 3.  25 

Main  flues: 

Motormen 3.  25 

Trammers 3.25 

laborers 3.  25 

Oas  producer  plant: 

Temporary  foremen 4.  25 

Machinist 4.  25 

Machinist,  temporary 3.  75 

Machinist   helper 3.  25 

Sampler 3.25 

Pokers 3. 25 

Graters 3.25 

Oilers 3.  25 

Trammers 3.  25 

Screeners 3. 25 

Laborers 3.  25 

Ash  coke  washing  plant: 

Jlgmen 3.  25 


Blast  furnace  plant: 

Temporary  foremen $4. 75 

Feeders 4.25 

Tappers 4.25 

Tapper  helpers 3.25 

Charge  loaders 3.25 

Motormen 3.25 

Coke  wheelers 3. 25 

Slag  machine  men 3.  25 

Skipmen 3. 25 

Slag  to  skip  men 3.25 

Ore  bin  men 3.26 

Sluice  men 3.25 

Ijaborers 3.26 

Converting  plant : 

Tempora ry  foremen 5.  26 

Skimmers 4.26 

Skimmer  helpers 3.  26 

Cranemeu 4.25 

Crane  followers 3.25 

Casting-machine  men 3.  25 

Casting-machine  men   help- 
ers   3. 26 

Copi)er  loaders 3.  26 

Boat   loaders •_  3. 25 

Laborers 3.  25 

Crushing  plant : 

Mlllman 3. 25 

Crusherman 3.25 

Laborers 3.  25 

Power  house  and  transmission : 

Engineers 4.25 

Machinist  helpers 3.  75 

Machinist  helper 3.50 

Rope  splicer '3.56 

Oilers 3. 25 

Laborers 3.25 

Steam-heating  plant: 

Firemen 3.  50 

Firemen  helpers 3. 25 

Boiler  washer 3.75 

Boiler  washer  helper 3.50 

Boiler  washer  helpers 3. 25 

Laborers 3. 25 

Smelting  mechanic. 

Temporary   foreman 4.75 

Machinist 4. 25 

Machinist  helpers 3.  75 

Do 3.  50 

Do 4. 00 

Do M 3.  25 

Boiler  washer 3.75 

Boiler  washer  helpers 3.50 

Do 3.  25 

Fireman 3. 50 

Fireman  helpers 3.26 

Laborers 3.25 

Machine  shops: 

Machinist   helpers 3. 76 

Do 3. 50 

Do 3.  26 

Pipefitters 3. 76 

Do 3.  60 

Boiler  shop: 

Temporary  foreman 4.  75 

Boilermakers 4. 25 
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Boiler  aboi)— Continued. 

Bollemmker  heliiers JM-W 

Do 3. 75 

Do 3. 50 

Do . 3.  25 

Electrician  Hhop: 

loiborers 3.25 

Brick  masons: 

Laborer   foreman 3.50 

Laborers 3.25 

Carpenter  shop: 

Carpenter   helpers 3.25 

Teamsters 3. 25 

Laborers 3.  25 

Ijoced  foundry: 

Coremaker 3.50 

Helper 3.25 

Albright  limestone  quarries: 

Quarry  bosses 4.25 

Powder    man 5.25 

Do 4.  75 


AlbrlKht  limestone  quarries — Con  til. 

l*owder  man  hel{)er $3.  75 

Do 3.  50 

Drill    man 3.75 

Do 3.  50 

Ornsher  man 3.50 

Toolman 3.75 

Drivers 3.50 

Do 3.25 

Laborers 3.25 

Brick  plant: 

Machine    men 3.75 

Temperer 3.50 

Firemen :. 3.50 

Setters 3. 25 

Burners 3.25 

Panmen 3.25 

Wheelers 3.25 

Teamsters 3.25 

Laborers 3.25 


Mr.  Rees.  May  I  ask  if  these  contracts  and  correspondence  and 
everything  as  read  here  are  to  be  written  out  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  I  assume  that  is  what  he  has  introduced 
them  for. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  mean,  so  that  they  will  be  available  to  us. 

The  Chaikman.  Oh,  yes ;  they  will  appear  in  tabulated  form. 

Mr.  Hilton.  This  all  goes  iii  the  record,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  know  it  goes  in  the  record,  but  whether  it  would  be 
included  in  this  [indicating  copy  of  record],  I  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  it  will  go  in  there.  We  do  not  reallv 
attach  any  exhibits,  but  we  just  run  right  straight  through  with 
everything  in  the  volumes  of  printed  testimony. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  just  wanted  to  inquire  to  make  sure  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  published  in  bound  form. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,,  yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  read  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ernest  Mills,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Denver,  Colo. 

(Mr.  Hilton  then  read  the  following  communication:) 

Virginia  Citt,  Nev.,  January  29,  1914- 

Mr.  Ernest  Mills, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Brother  Young  In 
which  he  states  that  you  and  Brother  Moyer  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  existing  between  this  union  and  the  mine  managers  here.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  the  desired  copy,  which  I  copied  verbatim,  from  the  original.  It 
hs  needless  to  say  that  the  propositions  contained  therein  were  adopted  by  the 
unions.  When  I  say  unions,  I  also  refer  to  the  locals  of  Gold  HiU  and  SUver 
City,  as  they  were  all  affiliated  together,  and  all  three  were  represented  at  the 
conferences  with  the  committee  of  superintendents.  Although  all  of  the  super- 
intendents of  that  time  have  either  passed  away  or  left  here,  their  successors 
have  always  Uved  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  violation  of  it  by  either  side.    With  best  wishes,  I  remain, 

Yours,   fraternally, 

Wm.  O'Leahy,  Secretary  No.  J^S. 
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To  the  president  of  the  miners^  unions  of  Storey  and  Lijon  Counties: 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  of  a  delegation  from  your  imions  and  a  committee 
of  Comstock  superintendents  certain  agreements  were  entered  into,  some  in 
writing  and  others  verbally.  That  your  members  may  fully  understand  the 
superintendents*  construction  of  the  result  of  our  harmonious  meeting,  I,  on  be- 
half of  the  superintendents,  ask  that  you  place  before  your  members  for  their 
consideration  the  following : 

The  superintendents  agree  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  all  men  in  their  em- 
ploy as  underground  miners  to  join  the  union,  and  upon  complaint  being  made 
to  any  of  them  of  their  foreman  they  will  discharge  a  nonunion  man  and  in 
no  way  censure  the  miner  making  the  complaint.  This  to  take  effect  on  the 
10th  day  of  September,  1877.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  union 
sending  any  committee  on  that  day  to  prevent  a  nonunion  man  from  going 
underground.    The  unions,  through  their  delegates  agree: 

First.  Not  to  dictate  to  the  manager  of  any  mine  on  the  Comstock  who  he 
should  employ  or  discharge. 

Second.  Not  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  system  of  wages  or  hours  of 
labor. 

Third.  Not  to  refuse  good  worthy  miners  from  becoming  members  of  the 
union,  or,  in  other  words,  agree  not  to  make  a  close  corporation  of  it. 

The  superintendents  would  resi)ectfully  ask  the  union,  as  a  body,  or  any 
Individual  member  thereof,  to  give  them  their  aid  in  case  of  any  trouble  arising 
from  the  discharge  of  any  nonunion  man  or  set  of  men.  You  all  are  aware 
that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  class  of  men  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  a 
disturbance,  and  for  that  purpose  would  join  a  few  dissatisfied  ones  to  commit 
some  depredation  or  assault. 

The  superintendents  propose  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  union,  and  ask  in  return  that  you  protect  them  and  the  property  they 
represent.  After  you  have  placed  the  foregoing  before  your  respective  unions 
please  advise  me  of  the  result. 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  F.  Obibton, 

For  Committee  of  Superintendents. 

I  have  some  other  telegrams  from  Gov.  Ferris  responsive  to  those 
that  I  have  already  put  in,  that  I  will  sort  out,  in  keeping  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  insert  them  later. 

Charles  Hietala,  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  examination 
by  Mr.  Kerr,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  secretary  of  District  Union  No.  16,  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  also  Hancock  local? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  are  five  locals  in  the  district  union  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  joined  it  the  30th  of  Nevember,  1908,  at  Calumet, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  country  of 
Michigan  ?. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  18th  of  April,  1902. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  worked  underground  in 
the  mines  in  the  copper  country  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes ;  I  started  to  work  at  the  Quincy  mine  in  July, 
July  1,  1902,  and  I  have  been  working  continuously  up  to  last  No- 
vember,  1910,  when  I  was  discharged  by  the  Quincy  Mining  Co.  on 
account  of  I  was  a  member  of  the  union. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes.  Also  I  was  the  secretary,  and  that  is  why  I 
was  fired. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  mine  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  was  doing  mining  at  54,  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  tram  in  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  I  trammed  about  a  year  when  I  started  to  work 
there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  were  you  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  have  been  mining  six  years  and  a  half^ 
about. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  your  average  wages  as  a  trammer? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  we  got  at  that  time — ^it  was  59  and  60,  between 
that,  for  26  days. 

Mr.  Kjirr.  For  how  many  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  we  went  down  to  mine  at  half  past  6  in  the 
morning  and  came  up  quarter  after  5,  usually. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  come  up  for  your  noonday  meal  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.   No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  deep  are  the  shafts  of  the  Quincy  mine,  Mr. 
Hietala  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  think  they  are  now  about  7,000  feet;  near. 
I  am  not  positively  sure. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  were  some  of  the  trams  of  the  Quincy  mine  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  You  mean  levels? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  how  far  did  you  have  to  tram  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  in  some  levels  up  to  1,800  to  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  size  cars  were  used  as  tramcars? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  When  I  first  started  tramming  they  were  3-ton  cars, 
but  after  that  they  put  about  4  inches  of  board,  to  make  that  a  little 
higher  or  bigger,  and  I  think  it  took  about  4  tons  then  you  had  to 
put  in  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  men  were  on  the  car? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Two  men. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  as  a  general  thing  in  that  mine  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Hietala,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  track  as  to  whether  it  was  con- 
structed firmly  or  not? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  understand  your  question  all  right,  but  I  can  not 
explain  that  in  the  English  language.  That  means  that  the  tracks 
from  the  shaft  are  to  be  raised  up  ? 

Mr.  KJERR.  Is  there  a  grade,  or  was  there  a  grade  there? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  a  general  thing  the  grades  are  up  going  away  from 
the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  about  2  inches  on  a  hundred  feet;  about  that, 

I  ffuess.  ... 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  there  any  power  tramming  in  the  Quincy  at  that 

time? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Not  at  the  start,  but  later  on  they  got  motor  cars. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  Quincy  mine  to-day  tram- 
ming is  done  with  motor  cars  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  now,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  about  the  other  mines  of  the  district  ? 
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Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  don't  know  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  if  they 
have  motor  cars  now  at  the  present  time.  At  that  time  when  I  was 
there  working  in  the  amygdaloid — there  wasn't  a  motor  car  that  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  worked  there  18  months. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now  state  in  a  general  way  what  the  work  of  tramming 
was  as  to  whether  it  was  considered  hard  work  or  not. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  it  was  awful  hard  work,  and  the  men  wero 
compelled  to  put  13  to  15  cars  to  a  shift,  pull  and  push  about  1,800 
to  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  state  what  the  tram- 
mers' work  consisted  of. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  How  the  work  was  done  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  loading  of  the  car. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  your  trammers  have  to  push  the  car  in  to  the 
dip  about  1,500  up  to  2,000  feet,  then  load  the  car,  and  then  push  it 
back  to  the  shaft  and  dump  that  in  the  skip  every  20  minutes.  The 
engineers  had  a  contract  to  hoist  up  100  skips,  and  there  was  about 
an  eight  gang  of  trammel's ;  there  was  two  on  each  side ;  there  is  two 
skips  runs  in  the  Quincy  shaft,  and  there  was — the  trammers  were 
on  eight  gangs,  four  in  each  gang. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  would  you  load  the  tramcars? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  We  just  shovel  in  the  dirt. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Sometimes  from  the  floor  of  the  level  and  other  times 
from  the  foller. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  well,  most  of  the  time  from  the  floor  of  the 
level. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  are  those  cars  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  they  are  about  4 J  feet  high  from  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  how  fine  is  that  rock  broken  that  you  must  load 
into  the  tramcars?  How  large  are  the  rocks  that  you  have  got  to 
load  into  the  tramcars? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  there  is  just  hardly  two  men  can  lift  them  up. 
Some  of  the  rocks  is  fine  and  some  of  the  rocks  is  finer. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  when  the  rock  is  loaded  into 
the  tramcar,  it  is  -dumped  into  the  skip,  taken  to  the  surface,  and  it 
is  there  crushed  fine  enough  in  the  stamp  mill  by  the  rock  crushers  in 
the  shjift  house. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  no  attempt  made  underground  to  break  the 
rock  to  make  it  easy  to  shovel  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Of  course,  if  it  is  too  big,  that  two  men  can  not  put 
it  in  the  car,  they  are  compelled  to  blast  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  that  what  you  call  block  holing  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  ^Vho  does  that? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  trammers  themselves. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  as  a  miner,  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  commit- 
tee how  you  take  the  cars  out  to  the  shaft  and  back  again  when  there 
is  no  power  furnished. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  the  men  have  to  push  that.  When  there  is 
no  power  they  are  compelled  to  push  the  cars. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  that  is  hard  work? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  awful  hard  work;  sometimes  some  men 
can  not  do  that.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a  third  man  to  help 
him  out  in  some  of  the  loads. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  I  want  to  make  clear  is  whether  you  do  it  with 
your  hands  always  or  whether  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  car  to  push  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  yes;  men  have  to  use  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  your  shoulders  have  been  blistered  from 
that  work  or  other  men  that  you  have  seen  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  yes;  mme  have  been,  and  also  other  men's.  I 
I  believe  there  is  in  this  hall  enough  of  the  trammers  still,  I  think, 
that  still  have  some  marks  in  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  mining  in  the  Quincy  were  you  stoping  most  of  the 
time  or  did  you  do  some  drifting  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  most  of  the  time  I  was  drifting. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Getting  back  to  the  tranfming,  I  have  forgotten  whether 
I  asked  you  about  your  average  wage  as  a  tt*ammer? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was  $60— fifty-nine  and  sixty.  In  1904, 
it  was  cut  down  $5,  but  the  trammers  went  on  a  strike  and  they 
got  it  back,  after  we  went  on  a  strike  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  in  1904? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  we  got  that  $5  back  what  was  decreased  from 
our  wages. 

Mr.  Casey.  Why  were  your  wages  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Heitala.  On  account  of  the  motor  cars  being  put  into  the 
mine,  so  the  companv  had  that  understanding  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
men,  when  they  don  t  need  to  push  the  car  into  the  dip,  so  that  when 
the  motor  car  took  that  away,  that  is  why  they  wanted  to  decrease 
the  wages. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  then  had  to  load  more  rock  into  the  cars,  but  you 
did  not  have  to  push  the  cars  up  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  continued  to  work  during  all  the  working  hours 
that  you  were  underground  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Whether  loading  the  cars  or  pushing  cars.  Now,  as  a 
miner  in  the  drift,  did  you  work  on  contract  or  company  account? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  first  was  by  the— it  was  a  contract,  but  we 
usually  got  all  the  company  account,  what  they  pay  company  account 

miners. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  what  were  the  wages,  your  wages  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was  $62  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was  from  1902  up  to  1906,  when  I  was 
working  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  working  a  two-man  machine  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  selects  your  partner  on  a  drilling  machine? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  most  of  the  time  the  men  do  it  themselves, 
I  was  hired  by  my  cousin. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  machines  in  stoping,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  In  some  stopes,  or  in  that  level  where  I  was  work- 
ing that  time,  which  was  590,  No.  2,  there  was  eight  machines,  on 
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that  side,  that  level  where  I  was  workiog.    In  some  stopes  there  was 
two  men,  some  three,  and  some  one. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Hietala,  what  do  these  two-man  machines  weigh? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  they  weigh  about  350  pomids,  I  am  not  posi- 
tively sure,  because  I  have  not  weighed  them  machines,  but  T  nave 
lifted  them  up  all  right. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  you  have  drilled  your  holes  and  charged  them, 
who  fires  them  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  The  miners  also. 

Mr.  E^RR.  You  also  charge  the  holes? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  KjaEffi.  Before  firing  a  round  of  holes  that  you  had  charged, 
what  do  you  do  with  vour  machine? 

Mr.  Hietala.  We  pile  them  up  and  carrv  them  away — on  my  holes 
was  about  30  feet,  some  places  20  feet,  and  pile  them  up. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  so  they  will  not  be  injured? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  injured  by  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Blasting? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  you  break  the  rock  up  on  the  next  shift,  I  wish 
you  would  describe  to  the  committee  the  operation  of  taking  the 
machine  and  rigginff  it  up? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well;  the  miners  go  down  and  bar  down  the  last 
ground,  if  they  have  time  to  do  that,  and  when  they  bar  down  the 
last — after  that — ^they  rig  the  machine  up. 

Mr.  KJBRR.  By  barring  down  the  last  ground,  you  mean  taking  a 
bar  and  taking  the  loose  pieces  from  the  hanging  board? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Over  where  you  are  going  to  work? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  you  take  your  machine  back  to  where  you  are 
going  to  drill  some  more  holes? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  have  any  assistance  in  carrying  that  over  there 
except  the  two  miners. 

Mr.  Hietala.  No  ;  only  two  miners. 

Mr.  E^ERR.  State,  if  you  know,  what  the  angle  of  the  foot  wall 
is  in  the  Quincy? 

Mr.  Hietala.  What  grade? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr;  Hietala.  Well,  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  is  about  45, 
and  down  below  it  is  more  degrees. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  carry  this  machine  along  the  foot  wall  which  is 
on  this  angle. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  To  the  place  you  are  going  to  rig  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  then  set  up  your  posts  ? 

Mr.  Hietaijv.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  wish  you  would  describe  what  the  machine  post  is; 
how  it  is  set  up.    It  is  a  piece  of  iron,  isn't  it,  an  iron  post? 

31151—14 8 
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Mr.  HiETALA.  The  post  is  iron,  yes ;  it  weighs  about — I  might  say, 
weighs  about  200  pounds  or  some  more ;  a  6-foot  post  weighs  about  400 
pounds,  and  an  8  or  9  or  10  foot  post,  they  weigh  more? 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  drill  machme  is  fastened  upon  that  post  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  first  it  is  fastened  at  the  arm,  and  then  they 
call  it  clamps,  what  is  put  in  the  arm,  and  then  the  arm  is  fastened 
in  the  post. 

Mr.  Kerr.  These  posts  you  jam  between  the  walls? 

Mr.  IIietala.  Yes,  between  the  hanging  and  the  foot  wall,  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  you  lift  this  drill  machine  up  on  to  the  post  to 
the  height  that  you  want  to  do  your  drilling  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Sometimes  on  staging? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  when  it  is  too  high — ^build  up  the  staging. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  builds  up  the  staging  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  miners  themselves. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  takes  the  material  for  building  up  the  staging  up 
into  the  stope  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  miners  do,  themselves,  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  the  miners,  the  bottom  miners,  who  work  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mines,  they  go  down  about  7  o'clock  and  they 
come  up  at  half  past  5,  after  the  trammers  come  up.  The  trammers 
go  down  first  and  they  come  up  first,  and  when  the  miners  go  down 
to  the  mine  they  riff  up  their  machines  as  soon  as  they  get  down  to 
the  level  and  start  drilling,  and  they  drill  up  to  3  o'clock,  and  some- 
times to  half  past  4  when  it  ig  hard  ground.  You  have  to  get  from 
six  to  eight  holes  nowadays. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  lowest  wages  that  you  ever  received  as  a 
miner? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  received  $43 ;  that  is  the  lowest  wages  what 
I  received. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  that  for  a  full  month's  work? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  it  was  for  a  full  month's  work ;  I  was  working 
at  that  time  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  No.  16  shaft,  on  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  duration  of  your  contract;  two  or  three 
months? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No ;  it  was  one  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  secretary  of  the  District  Union  No.  16  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  initiated  here,  Mr.  Hietala  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  I  was  elected  on  the  29th  of  June  at  the  con- 
vention held  at  Calumet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  heard  these  telegrams  read  in  the  record 

here? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  what  passed  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Mahoney, 
president  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  at  that  time  what  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  was  as  to  calling  the  strike,  at  that 
time,  whether  they  favored  or  opposed  it. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  head  officers  of  the  Western  Federation— they 
were  opposing  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  at  that  time  ? 
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Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  the  men  demanded  a  strike  after  the  referen- 
dum vote  was  taken., 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  the  men  were  insistent  about  the 
calling  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  insisted  at  that  time  when  I  was  the 
secretary,  after  the  6th  of  July  a  number  of  men  came  into  the 
office  every  day  and  they  told  me  I  was  suppressed  by  the  mining 
company  when  we  don't  call  the  strike — or  not  to  strike;  but  I  sub- 
mit the  letter  to  the  companies  that  do  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  the  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
make  an  investigation  of  the  general  situation  here  in  the  mining 
country  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  first  they  were  up  here,  but  I  don't  know  what 
they  did.     They  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  were  the  reasons  for  opposing  the  strike? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  They  thought  that  it  could  be  settled  peacefully 
without  any  strike,  because  that  is  the  last  resort. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  did  not  feel  that  the  situation  of  the  miners 
was  a  justifiable  one? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  of  course  they  felt  that  way,  but  they  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  we  can  come  to  settle  it  without  a  strike,  because 
it  is  bound  to  bring  suffering  to  the  people,  and  to  the  miners  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  made  an  effort,  didn't  you,  by  writing  a  letter  to 
the  mining  company,  to  settle  it  without  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  that  is  whv  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  some  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  had  been  in  the  district  before  the  strike,  had  they 
not? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Vice  President  Mahoney  and  Mr.  Miller,  before  the 
strike,  sometime  in  June,  the  latter  part  of  June  they  were  here, 
before  we  had  that  convention  at  Calumet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  what  was  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  the  calling  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  the  total  number  of  men  throughout  the  dis- 
trict was  something,  approximately,  5,900  men  voted  on  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  percentage  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  calling  the 
strike? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  they  said  it  was  7,600  and  something.  I 
have  the  total  number  here,  and  also  got  the  constitutions  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  total  number  of  men  that  voted, 
and  the  vote  on  it  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  it  was  this :  7,680  voted  in  favor  of  the  strike, 
and  125  against,  throughout  the  district. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  Mr.  Hietala,  at  the  time  of  the  strike  what  pro- 
portion of  your  members  were  underground  workers? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  about  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  other  10-  per  cent  then  represented  surface  men — 
mechanics  and  mill  men  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  90  per  cent  were  underground  workers  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  What  nationalities  are  engaged  in  working  in  the  un- 
derground mines  of  this  district? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  the  majority  are  Finns,  and  Austrians  and 
Italians,  English,  Cornishmen,  Irish,  and  Polish. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Hungarians? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Hungarians;  well,  I  said  Croatians,  already. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is,  under  the  Austrians  vou  include  Croatians? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  include  them,  yes;  and  some  Swedes;  not  very 
many,  though. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Those  are  the  people  who  constituted  the  membership 
in  the  locals  in  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  WTiat  nationality  are  you? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Sweden.  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure  if  I  am  Swede  or  Finn.     They  call  us  Finns. 

Mr.  How^ELi..  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  proportion  of  the  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion are  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Citizens  of  the  United  States?  >Well,  I  think 
about — might  say  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  your  local  union  receive  any  support  from  the 
general  organization  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  How^ELL.  Then  you  must  have  at  some  time  gained  the  assent 
of  the  managers  of  the  Federation  of  Miners  to  this  strike,  haven't 
you? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  later;  after  it  was  declared. 

Mr.  HoA>ELL.  As  I  understand  it — I  may  be  wrong;  I  am  just 
getting  my  information  as  it  comes  along — if  you  had  ordered  a 
strike  without  following  the  advice  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
union,  you  would  then  have  had  to  bear  your  own  burdens;  but  if 
you  ordered  a  strike  in  accordance  with  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  general  organization,  they  would  render  you  some  assistance 
during  the  period  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  but  when  the  members  up  here  in  this  local 
compelled  us  to  call  the  strike,  to  violate  the  constitution,  the  general 
officers  then  decided  to  give  their  consent  to  our  action  later  on. 

Mr.  HowELL.  So  that  they  did  give  their  consent  to  the  action  that 
you  took? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  later  on,  after  it  was  done,  because  they  were 
in  such  a  position  that  they  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Hietala,  how  long  have  the  men  been  on  strike 
here? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  men  been  on  a  strike  since  the  23d  of  July. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  did  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  begin  to 
pay  strike  benefits? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  they  started  to  pay  the  strike  benefits  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  strike  benefits  are  they  paying? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  they  pay  to  married  men  from  $7  to  $9. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  a  week? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  a  week.    The  single  men  $3  a  week. 
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Mr.  Kesb.  They  have  continued  to  pay  that  up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  have  done  it 

Mr.  Kebb.  About  how  much  a  week  is  paid  out  here? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  throughout  the  district  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kjibs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  it  is  about  $39,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  $39,000  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Those  funds  come  to  you  from  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Not  all  of  them.    We  get  funds  from  outside. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  from  other  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Labor  organizations;  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  mining  workers  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  KJEKR.  Donations  from  locals  of  all  sorts  of  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  all  sympathizers. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  first  you  issued  orders  upon  the  local  stores. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kjerr.  Later,  you  have  three  so-called  union  stores  in  the  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  Hietala.  We  have  four. 

Mr.  Kjbrr.  How  are  those  goods  issued  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  The  strikers  get  coupon  books  from  Indianapolis 
and  that  is  used  in  the  place  of  money.  They  get  their  goods  from 
the  stores,  presenting  their  coupons. 

The  Chairman.  What  stores? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  union  stores.  How  do  the  prices  charged  by  the 
union  stores  compare  with  the  prices  charged  in  general  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  copper  district  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  believe  it  is — of  course  I  can  not  say  that  very  well, 
because  I  have  not  studied  it,  but  I  believe  the  manager  of  the  store 
loiows  better  than  I  do,  because  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  don't  know  that? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  store  business. 

Mr.  Hoavell.  These  union  stores,  thev  sell  to  any  customers  who 
desire  to  buy  goods  at  their  place  of  businens,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  they  have  sold  to  somebody,  but  I  do  not  think 
much,  I  might  say  about  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  would  sell  to  any  other  citizen  that  wishes 
to  buy  any  of  the  goods  and  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Oh,  yes ;  if  they  pay  for  it  they  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  My  object  in  making  the  inquiry  is  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  limited  to  supplying  the  membership  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  were  established  for  the  purpose  just 

Mr.  Howell.  They  do  a  general  merchandise  business  just  like  any 
other  merchant  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  yes ;  they  sell  them ;  yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Only  they  do  not  sell  fancy  goods. 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  know  that  what  they  get  they  use  that  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  strikers,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  they  sold  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  other 
merchants,  they  would  do  most  of  the  trading  ? 
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Mr.  IIiETALA.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  they  would;  but  they  do  not  sell  very 
much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 

(The   cToss-oxamination   of  the   witness  was  conducted    by   Mr. 
Lawton.) 

Mr.  Lawix)n.  What  was  the  fii»t  work  you  did  at  the  Quincy  ! 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  was  tramming. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  time  when  you  first  came  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  when  I  came  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  was  No.  2  shaft  ? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  I  was  tramming  No.  7. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  shaft  was  that  ? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Well,  I  was  tramming  in  there  below  No.  7  shaft 
during  that  two  years. 

Mr.  Lawton.  At  that  time  did  they  have  any  motor  cars? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Not  at  the  time  when  I  started,  but  then  they  had 
before  I  quit,  they  used  motor  cars. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  did  you  tram? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  trammed  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  that  along  about  1903  or  1904:  they  had  the 
motors  ? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Yes;  they  had  the  motors  in  1904,  I  guess;  they  had 
motor  cars. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  most  of  the  excavation  to  the  No.  7  shaft  was 
toward  the  north,  toward  No.  2  shaft,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  yes ;  also  at  at  the  west,  too. 

Mr.  Lawton.  But  not  very  far  west? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  520  level  is  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  far  is  it  from  No.  7  to  No.  2  shaft  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  It  is  1,800  and  some  feet.    I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  figures. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  far  to  No.  4? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No.  4  was  about  pretty  near  600  feet. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  far — about  600? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  From  No.  2  to  No.  6  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No.  4  to  No.  6? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  cannot 

Mr.  Lawton.  About  the  same  distance? 

Mr.  HiETAT^\.  I  can  not  say  that,  how  much  it  is  from  No.  4  to 
No.  6. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  say  it  is  about  2,000  feet? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  I  said  from  No.  7  to  No.  2  is  about  1,800  and  some 
feet. 

Mr.  Laavton.  Then  from  No.  6  up  to  8  is  about  another  2,000  feet? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  much  more  would  you  think? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  have  not  measured  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Just  a  few  hundred  feet,  if  anything? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  it  is  more. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  that  in  tramming  they  generally  take  the  rigs 
to  the  nearest  shaft,  don't  they? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  yes,  of  course;  tramming,  the  trammer  likes  to 
take  always  near  the  shaft. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  So  the  extreme  distance  between  the  shafts  where 
you  tram  would  not  be  over  a  thousand  feet,  would  it,  between  the 
shafts? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  yes;  for  instance,  in  No.  2  all  the  level  is  off 
the  drift ;  we  drifted  over  from  No.  2  to  No.  7.  I  might  say  about 
1,500  feet  from  No.  2  side ;  all  that  ground  has  been  run  to  No.  2  side. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  begin  stoping  the  ground  about  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  shaft? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  do.     Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  that  the  first  stopes  that  are  to  be  taken  out,  that 
is  nearest  to  the  shaft,  those  are  the  short  trams? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  yes;  at  first. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  the  trams  would  get  longer  as  you  would  get  to 
strike  the  ground  between  the  shafts,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  PiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  they  run  the  levels  about  a  hundred  feet  apart? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  apart.     Yes;  some  120  feet — some  of  them. 

Mr.  Lawton,  They  are  on  the  vein? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  on  the  vein. 

Mr.  Lawton.  This  vein  dips,  you  say,  to  45°  to  the  horizontal? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Forty-five;  about.     Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  run  the  drifts  you  say  from  the  shafts  about 
100  feet  apart? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  One  above  the  other? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  one  above  the  other. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  in  running  the  drifts,  they  have  to  shovel  that 
up  over  into  the  car  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  the  drift  is  put  through  they  start  stoping 
and  they  make  what  they  call  a  cutting  out,  the  stope  first  cut 

Mr.  Hlbtala.  Yes;  cutting  out — about  19  or  20  feet  high — about 
that. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  all  this  rock  that  falls  into  the  level — that  has 
to  be  shoveled  up  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  the  timber  men  come  along  and  put  up  stalls, 
don't  they  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  that  from  that  distance  up  to  the  next  level — 100 
feet — in  stoping  that  rock  would  fall  into  the  level  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  yes;  they  cai\,  sometimes,  all  right,  but  with 
carefulness — when  the  miners  are  not  careful  blasting  they  fall  off — 
the  rock  falls  down  to  the  level. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  when  these  stalls  are  put  along  every  30  or  40 
feet  they  leave  what  they  call  a  mill  hole  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  There  is  a in  this  mill  hole  about  as  high  as 

a  tram  car  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  that  a  great  majority  of  the  rock  in  that  stope, 
when  it  is  blasted,  it  comes  down  to  these  mill  holes  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  since  the  motor  cars  was  placed — ever  since 
it  has  been  so,  yes. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  So  that  in  filling  the  cars  from  the  stopes,  and  after 
the  stalls  are  put  in  and  the  cutting  out  is  done,  the  rock  would  run 
from  those  stopes  on  to  those  stallers  into  the  tram  cars,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  the  tram  is 

Mr.  Lawton.  Just  have  to  push  it  in? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  you  say  how 
many  shifts,  in  a  week,  would  you  fill  your  tramcars  with  that  kind 
of  tramming? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  about  four — ^three — ^the  third  shift — every  sec- 
ond shift — ^when  I  was  tramming  I  was  compelled  to  clean  out  the 
shift — every  second  shift — I  got  a  chance  to  fill  out  my  car. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Your  first  statement  of  four  shifts  out  of  the  v^eek 
would  be  nearer  to  it,  wouldn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Hletala.  No. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Considering  all  the  rock  that  is  in  those  stopes 
when  these  levels  are  a  hundred  feet  apart? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  it  would.  You  see,  one  shift,  when  I  Tvas 
cleaning  out  the  drift,  and  it  happened  several  times  that  the  second 
shift,  a  man  was  compelled  to  fill  his  car  from  the  cutting  out.  So 
I  may  say  that  it  is  more  correct  to  say  three  shifts  than  four,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  the  trammers  have  always  fixed  it  so  that  you 
rotate  your  shifts.  If  you  had  to  shovel  from  the  level  from  this 
shift,  the  rest  of  the  week  you  would  be  on  a  stope  where  you  would 
fill  it  from  this  soUer  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  on  the  second  day  you  do  that;  then  the  fol- 
lowing day  again  you  clean  out  the  drift.  That  is  the  way  it  was 
fixed,  but  you  do  not  need  to  do  that  every  day,  but  every  second  day. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  are  in  the  Quincy 
now ;  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  miners  get  now  $70  per  month — previous  to 
the  strike — company  account,  previous  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  what  did  the  trammers  get,  company  account  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  They  make  sixty-five. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  No;  I  never  did. 

Mr.   Lawton.  Did   you   ever   work   on   this   one-man   drill   that 

weighed  90  pounds? 
Mr.  Hietala.  No  ;  I  have  not.    Only  two-man  drill. 
Mr.  Lawton.  And  you  are  opposed  to  this  one-man  light  drill,  are 

vou? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  I  am  opposed — of  course  I  do  not  know  per- 
sonally, myself,  not  having  used  it ;  I  can  not  say ;  but  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  men  who  know  about  it,  that  is  all.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  As  a  rule,  when  a  miner  goes  to  work,  you  would  not 
get  your  machine  set  up  and  start  drilling  before  8  o'clock,  would 
vou — as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  ves,  as  a  rule,  not  in  these  gassy,  smoky  places 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  smoke,  you  could  not  do  it.  You  could  not 
live  in  that ;  you  must  let  your  air  blow  a  little  while  and  clean  out 

the  smoke. 
Mr.  Lawton.  And  you  usually  quit  about  3— your  machine  ? 
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Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  about  four,  three ;  between  4  and  3 ;  sometimes 
it  was  half  past  4,  sometimes  when  you  can  not  get  your  holes  drilled 
before  that  time.  You  have  to  get  a  certain  number  of  holes  every 
shift. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  know  what  time  they  quit  now  at  the  Quincy ; 
the  miners  drilling? 

Mr.  HiETAi^.  Well,  after  this  eight-hour  day  happened 

Mr.  Lawton.  Just  prior  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  prior  to  the  strike?  Well,  I  have  not  been 
down  there  prior  to  the  strike,  because  I  was  fired  before. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  miners 
objected  to  the  strike  because  they  did  not  work  eight  hours,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  work  longer  than  they  used  to  work  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  do  not  think  they  objected  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  heard  a  good  many  kicks  on  that  account, 
haven't  you? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  HiETALA.   No. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  the  miners  quit  at  noon  Saturdays? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  thev  do;  yes,  at  noon. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Work  half  shift  Saturdays  every 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  when  would  they  start  to  work  again  after 
that? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  They  started  to  work  Monday  night  and  they  quit 
Saturday  at  12  o'clock,  and  they  start  to  work  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  a  change  from  day  shift  to  night  snift? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Peterman.  May  I  ask  a  few  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Peterman.  This  Saturday  shift,  that  is  a  regular  custom  here 
in  the  district,  isn't  it,  to  work  a  short  shift  on  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  what  I  mean — before  the  strike. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was,  as  I  understand,  in  some  of  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  Co.'s  subsidiaries  over  there,  on  what  thev  call  the  subsid- 
lary  mine,  they  have  abolished  that  Saturday 

Mr.  Peterman.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  that  was  the  gen- 
eral custom  throughout  the  district  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  ^s;  it  was  the  general  custom;  yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  night-shift  men  that  came  up  Saturday  morn- 
ing would  not  go  back  to  work  again  until  Monday  morning? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  would  have  all  Saturday,  Saturday  night,  all 
day  Sunday,  and  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  the  day-shift  men  on  Saturday  work  imtil 
noon,  then  they  don't  go  to  work  again  until  Monday  night  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.^  Now,  the  men  were  paid  for  the  extra  shifts  in 
there,  weren't  they  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  were  paid. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  That  is,  where  they  actually  work,  say,  22  shifts  a 
month,  they  were  paid  as  though  they  had  worked  the  Saturday 
shift? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pei'erman.  That  was  the  general  custom  throughout  the  dis- 
trict ? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Will  you  state  when  it  was  that  you  worked  at  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla,  No.  16? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  started  to  work  No.  16,  in  1907  it  was.  I  don't 
remember;  I  don't  remember  right,  but  I  think  it  was  in  July,  I 
.started  to  work  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  worked  there  18  months. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  that  the  only  time  vou  worked  for  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes ;  that  is  the  only  time  I  worked  for  the  Calumet 
&  Hecla. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You,  as  secretary  of  the  district  union,  you  are  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  membership  books? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Books  showing  the  membership? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  the  membership  in  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  in  the  district  here  on  the  22d  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  It  was  approximately,  I  think — let's  see 

Mr.  Peterman.  AYould  your  book  show  it  exactly? 

Mr.  PIiETALA.  I  have  not  got  the  book  here,  no;  at  the  prcvsent  time. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Hietala.  They  are  at  Denver. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  have  they  been  at  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  They  have  been — I  sent  the  books — ^well,  following 
the  day  after  that  South  Range  outrage  happened — the  following  day- 
after  that  South  Range  outrage  happened,  when  the  Citizens'  Alliance 
men  went  over  there,  the  following  day  afterwards  I  sent  my  books — 
all  my  books — :up  to  Denver. 

Mr".  Peterman.  Do  you  know  whether  you  can  get  your  books 
back  here  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  after  they  get  them  audited,  but  they  are  not 
through  yet.     What  do  you  want? 

-  Mr.  Peterman.  Yes;  this  is  the  information  I  would  like  to  get: 
The  number  of  employees,  say,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.  who  were 
members  of  the  Western  Federation  the  day  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  books  won't  show  it. 

Mr.  Hietala.  We  don't  figure  it  that  way  in  our  books — where  a 
man  is  working ;  but  we  figure  out  only  the  district. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  keep  no  record  of  where  he  works? 

Mr.  Hietala.  No;  we  do  not  keep  any  record  of  where  a  man 
works ;  not  at  all ;  simply  take  the  man  into  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Can  "you  give  the  figures — that  is,  the  numbers 
and  names?    You  have  given  the  number  that  struck. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  Could  you  give  me  the  membership  of  the  Calumet 
Local  on  the  22d  of  July  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  Calumet  Local — 2,900  members  they  had  in 
good  standing — they  had  more  members,  but  2,900  were  in  good 
standing.  That  means  that  the  dues  are  not  more  in  arrears  than 
60  days ;  after  60  days  a  man  is  not  any  more  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  July  23  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  was  the  membership  of  the  Keweenaw  Local 
at  that  date? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  It  was — Keweenaw  Local  at  the  time — that  is,  I  do 
not — I  am  not  positive  about  this  sum — there  is  about  1,700. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  would  be- 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  1,700. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Approximately? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  I  have  got  those  figures. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  about  the  Hancock? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  We  had  at  Hancock  2,100  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Peterman.  South  Eange? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  South  Eange,  1,800. 

Mr.  Peterman.  One  thousand  eight  hundred? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  1,800. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  other  one — Mass? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Mass  City,  460. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Four  hundred  and  sixty? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes.  That  makes  8,960  members  in  good  standing, 
approximately.  I  do  riot  say  that  there  are  not  some  over  or  a  few 
under. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Can  you  tell  me  the  membership  of  those  locals 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  didn't  get  the  last  report  from  the  secretary 
yet.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  do  you  get  your  report? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  As  soon  as  they  get  that  complete — make  it  out. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  mean,  do  you  know  when  that  will  be? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  that  will  be  some  time  this  month,  all  right. 
They  should  send  their  report  in  inside  of  20  days  after  the  1st  of 
the  month,  before  the  20th  of  the  month;  they  should  send  in  their 
report  if  they  comply  with  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  have  no  record  in  your  office  now  showing 
what  the  membership  of  these  various  locals  is  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Haven't  you  any  information  on  that  at  all,  that 
you  can  give  the  committee? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  no;  I  have  not.  Those  figures  that  I  gave  to 
the  governor,  I  have  forwarded  them  over  to  headquarters,  and  I 
haven't  got  those  reports  in  here  any  more. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  by  90  per  cent  of 
your  membership  being  underground  workers. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  they  are  at  Hancock,  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  Does  that  apply  only  to  Hancock? 

Mr.  HiETALA..  Well,  yes ;  Hancock  and  also 

Mr.  Peterman.  Does  that  apply  to  the  other  locals  also  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  For  instance,  do  you  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the 

members  of  the  Calumet  local  are  underground  workers  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  spoke  of  relief  or  assistance  that  was  sent  in 
here  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  get  considerable  assistance  from  the  vari- 
ous socialistic  organizations  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Peteitjman.  Did  you  get  considerable  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Finnish  Socialistic  organization  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  that  money  is  sent — ^if  they  send 
any  they  send  it  right — direct  to  Ernest  Mills,  at  Denver,  general 
secretary. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  wouldn't  know  where  the  assistance  was  com- 
ing from ;  it  would  come  direct  to  Denver  and  then  be  forwarded  to 
you? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Or  to  the  local  unions? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  got  some  that  they  sent  directly  to  me,  and  I  send 
them  money,  too,  from  here,  in  that  way  from  the  different  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Just  one  more  question.  Isn't  it  true  that  the 
reason  why  the  executive  committee  of  the  federation  did  not  want 
this  strike  was  that  they  did  not  think  the  district  was  well  enough 
organized  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  they  didn't  think  that  at  all.  not  at  all.     But 

they  thought  it  would  be  better  because  the the  federation  officials 

thought  it  would  be  better  to  try  to  get  it  settled  without  any  strike 
at  all. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Didn't  Mr.  Moyer  believe  that  the  district  was 
not  well  enough  organized  to  puU  off  a  strike?  Wasn't  that  the 
reason  that  he  was  against  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  he  was  not  here  at  all  at  the  time,  he  was  in 
Europe.  As  you  see  from  the  letter  which  was  read  by  Judge  Hil- 
ton here,  Mr.  Mahoney  says  something  in  there  that  I  should  re- 
peat if  I  had  a  hold  of  the  letter.     There  is  something  in  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Didn't  Mr.  Mahoney  state  that  to  the  governor 
of  the  State  as  the  reason  why — or  Mr.  Moyer,  one  of  the  two,  as 
the  reason  why  they  did  not  want  this  strike  in  the  beginning,  that 
they  were  not  thoroughly  organized  here.     Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  said  to  the  governor. 

Mr.  Peterman.  This  $39,000  in  relief  that  you  speak  of,  when  was 

that  paid? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  that  is  paid  just  now. 

Mr.  Peterman.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  what  you  are  paying  now  ? 
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Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  we  are  paying  that  now  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Now,  can  you  split  that  up  for  me  and  tell  me 
how  much,  say,  you  paid  to  the  South  Range  local  ? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Divide  that? 
Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiETAiiA.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that,  because  the  treasurer  of 
that  district  over  there,  who  has  got  an  office  over  the  store  here,  he 
knows  exactly  the  figures. 
Mr.  Peterman.  I  see.    You  do  not  know  the  exact  figures? 
Mr.  Hietala.  No;  because  I  don't  pay  out  the  money  any  more. 
I  used  to  pay  it  out  before  that  outrage  happened  over  there. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  I  understand  that  this  $39,000  is  in  orders  on 
the  store? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 
Mr  Peterman.  It  is  not  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  yes;  part  in  cash  and  part  in  store  orders. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Can  t  you  give  us  any  information  at  all  as  to 
how  much  of  this — what  proportion  of  it — is  paid,  say,  to  the  South 
Range  local? 

Mr.  Hietala.  No,  I  can't.    I  wish  I  could  do  that,  but  I  just  made 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paid,  isn't  it,  largely  in  proportion  to  the 
membership  in  numbers? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Does  it  run  about  in  proportion  to  the  figures 
that  you  gave  me  as  to  the  number  of  men  m  the  union  at  each  local  ? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Yes.    No ;  not  those  figures ;  that  was  the  figures  of 
the  strike,  what  I  gave  those  figures. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Are  the  same  benefits  paid  at  the  Ahmeek,  say, 
as  are  paid  at  the  South  Bange,  $7  to  married  men  and  $3  to  single  ? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Yes ;  and  in  emergency  cases  up  to  $9,  and  up  to  $11 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  where  a  man  needs  money  he  gets  it. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Where  a  man  has  a  large  family? 
Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  large  family;  yes. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Who  has  those  figures,  the  treasurer? 
Mr.  Hietala.  The  treasurer,  yes;  the  treasurer  has  them. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Who  is  he?    What  is  his  name? 
Mr.  Hietala.  His  name  is  Jauthier. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Will  you  spell  it  for  me? 
Mr.  Hietala.  J-a-u-t-h-i-e-r.    He  is  a  Frenchman. 
Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  the  treasurer  of  the  district  union? 
Mr.  Hietala.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  district  that  has  all  of 
the  strike  funds. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  He  lives  in  Hancock  now,  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Was  it  the  district  union  that  handled  the  refer- 
endum vote;  that  is,  the  balloting? 
Mr  Hietala.  Yes,  sir ;  the  district  officers  sent  out  the  ballots. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Was  it  the  district  officers  that  authorized  the 
taking  of  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well,  the  local  imions  sent  their  delegates  to  the 
convention  in  which  the  following  ballots  drafted,  and  the  district 
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officers — I  was  requested  to  send  this  following  ballot  to  the  local 
unions  to  be  voted  on  referendum. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Each  local  union  handled  its  own  membership  ? 

Mr.  IIiETALA.  Yes;  each  local  union  handled  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Peterjnian.  How  was  the  notice  of  the  vote  given  to  the 
members  of  the  local? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was  posted  up  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Was  it  sent  to  them  by  mail  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  not  by  mail. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  a  time  before  the  vote  was  taken  vv^as 
it  posted  in  the  hall  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  it  was  posted  in  the  hall  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  during  that  week  all  the  members  had  a  chance  to  vote, 
and  the  ballots  were  counted  on  the  6th  day  of  July. 

Mr.  Peterman.  So  it  was  posted  on  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Arid  the  voting  commenced  immediately,  and 
closed  on  the  6th? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  closed  on  the  6th. 

Mr.  Peterman.  If  a  member  of  the  Federation  did  not  happen  to 
come  to  the  union  hall  during  that  time,  he  knew  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  some  of  the  members  were  instructed  to  go 
around  and  tell  them,  to  see  the  men. 

Mr.  Peterman.  There  was  no  procedure  or  method  taken  to  be 
sure  that  each  member  had  notice  that  there  was  such  a  ballot 
going  on? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No ;  not  any  special  procedure,  no ;  just  a  note  was 
posted  in  an  office,  so  that  they  knew. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  the  balloting  closed  on  the  6th,  were  they 
all  returned  to  the  district  union  to  be  counted  there  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  they  were  counted  by  the  officials  of  each  local 
union. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Of  each  local  union? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Then  they  made  their  return? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  men  voted,  all  told. 
Did  they  nearly  all  vote? 

Mr.  Hietala.  No.  There  was  about  1,250  members,  about  that, 
approximately,  1,200  of  the  men  who  did  not  vote  on  this  question 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  why  they  did  not 
vote  was  because  they  did  not  know  about  the  ballot,  or  because  they 
did  not  want  to  vote? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well.  I  don't  know  why  they  didn't  want  to  vote. 
Some  of  them  did  not  want  to  vote. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  publish  any  notice  of  this  ballot  in  any 
paper,  any  Finnish  paper  at  Calumet,  or  any  of  the  other  foreign 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  Yes;  there  was  some 
way  that  some  notice  was  made,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  practically  all  of  the  men  knew 
about  it? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Oh,  yes;  they  knew. 
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Mr.  HowELJv.  Did  you  make  a  list  of  each  man  who  voted,  as  he 
votes  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  not  always;  sometimes  we  have  them  made 
out  that  way. 

Mr.  HowELx,.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  one  man  putting  in  two 
ballots  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  there  were  two  men  watching  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  didn't  write  down  the  name  of  the  man  as  he 
voted,  so  as  to  know  who  had  voted  and  who  had  not  voted? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  in  some  elections  we  have  done  that,  but  on 
this  question  I  don't  remember  if  it  was  done  or  not,  because  the 
judges  of  election,  they  were  not  very  familiar  with  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  judges  of  election  did  not  permit 
them  to  repeat  very  much,  eh? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  On,  no. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  vote  more  than  once? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  think  the  members  of  your  union  are  a  good 
deal  more  honest  in  voting  than  the  members  of  the  electorate  gen- 
erally ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Oh,  yes;  they  are.     [Laughter.] 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ballot  for  the  record,  I  have  it. 

(Witness  produces  paper.) 

Mr.  F^TERMAN.  Is  there  any  way  at  all,  when  you  get  through  the 
election,  of  telling  how  many  men  have  voted,  as  to  who  you  would 
count? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  The  judges  of  election  counted  the  votes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  they  keep  a  record  of  it?    Did  they  tally  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  they  marked  it  up  in  those  ballots;  they  marked 
it  up  in  those  ballots,  what  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  that,  and  what 
was  against  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  They  counted  the  ballots  themselves? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes,  sir;  and  marked  it  up  in  the  ballots,  the  total 
amount,  the  total  number  of  men  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  was  done  with  those  ballots  after  they  were 
counted  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  They  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  didn't  quite  fully  understand  why  your  books  were 
in  Denver. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Well,  they  were  sent  to  Denver  following  the  day 
after  this  citizens'  alliance  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  miners' 
union  office. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  was  not  one  of  the  reauirements  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  the  records  should  be  in  Denver  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  I  got  a  request  from  Looney  prior  to  that  time 
to  send  my  books  to  Denver  to  be  audited,  but  I  hesitated  to  send 
them  right  away  when  that  outrage  happened.  The  following  day 
afterwards  I  was  afraid  they  were  liable  to  come  in  my  office  and 
take  my  books  from  me,  too. 

Mr.  Howell.  So,  then,  it  was  a  measure  of  safety  that  prompted 
you  to  send  the  books  to  Denver  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  but  I  had  the  request,  too,  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  must  have  retained  a  list  of  your  membership, 
I  should  think,  in  order  to  collect  your  monthly  dues.    Would  not 
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the  secretary  of  each  local  union  have  a  list  of  the  membership  in 
order  to  know  who  are  up  with  the  dues  and  who  are  behind,  who  are 
in  good  standing  and  who  in  default? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  During  the  strike  time  they  do  not  pay  any  dues; 
they  do  not  collect  any  dues.  Of  course  I  have  a  list  in  my  local  of 
all  of  the  men  who  receive  benefits,  but  they  get  their  dues  free  dur- 
ing the  strike  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  your  local? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  have  a  list  of  the  men  who  receive  the  ben- 
efits? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  many  are  there  in  Hanco'ck  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  There  are  1,600,  approximately,  at  the  present  time 
receiving  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  receiving  benefits  at 
the  other  locals? 

Mr,  Hietala.  Well,  I  do  not  know  positively  on  that;  but  at  the 
time  when  Gov.  Ferris  was  here  I  made  reports,  and  I  sent  those 
reports  to  Denver  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  federation. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Would  the  secretary  of  each  local  know  how  many 
men  they  are  paying  benefits  at  each  local  ? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes ;  they  know. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  gentlemen  want  this  document  in  the  rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  KJERR.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hietala.  That  is  the  ballot  that  was  taken. 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes ;  that  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Hietala,  you  said  something  about  the  trammers  being  com- 
pelled to  load  their  cars  and  get  them  out  about  every  20  minutes 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  engineer  had  a  contract  to  bring  up  so 
many  cars  a  day,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes;  so  many  skips  at  the  shift. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Who  does  the  engineer  have  a 
contract  with? 

Mr.  Hietala.  It  was  in  the  Quincy  mine  at  that  time  I  was  tram- 
ming, and  they  had  that  system,  night  shift,  but  not  day  shift — 
night  shift ;  and  as  soon  as  they  got  that  100  skips  up  they  raised  up 
the  men,  too.    The  shift  was  shorter. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  engineer  having  a  contract? 
Did  he  have  a  contract  with  the  company  or  with  the  men  to  get  this 
number  of  skips  up? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Well  I  guess  he  had  a  contract  with  the  company 
that  he  would  hoist  up  100  skips  during  that  shift.  As  soon  as  he 
got  his  100  skips  hoisted  up  he  was  free. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  the  engineer  had  a  contract 
with  the  company  that  he  had  to  hoist  up  100  skips? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  a  shift? 

Mr.  Hietala.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Casey.  And  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  trammers  to  exert 
themselves  out  of  the  ordinary  to  get  those  tram  cars  out  of  there, 
so  that  the  engineer  could  comply  with  his  contract  with  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  HiETALeA.  Yes.  Most  of  the  trammers  w^ere  in  favor  of  that, 
too,  because  they  got  up  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 

Mr.  I^wTON.  I  think  the  witness  uses  the  word  "  contract "  as  a 
sort  of  limit  to  the  amount  of  days'  work. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lawton.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  He  said  "  con- 
tract." 

Mr.  Lawton.  He  used  the  word  wrong. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  I  am  not  positively  sure  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  strike  was 
called  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  I  said  that.    That  is  so. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  baljot  reads — ^the  question  was: 

Shall  the  executive  bonrd  of  the  copper  district  union,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  executive  board  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  declare  a  strike 
if  the  mine  oi>erators  refuse  to  grant  a  conference  or  concessions? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  that  ballot  was  drafted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  ballot  was  taken  on  these  conditions,  but  you 
ignored  these  conditions  and  ordered  the  strike  without  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  executive  board  of  the  Western  Federation? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  we  were  compelled  to. 

Mr.  How^ELL.  To  that  extent,  then,  you  did  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  ballot  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  No ;  because  the  men  demanded  to  go  out  before  that. 

Mr.  HowELi^.  How  did  they  demand  it? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  They  came  into  the  office  and  they  told  us  that  we 
were  bribed  by  the  companies  when  we  did  not  submit  the  letters 
sooner. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  so  far  as  any  expression  of  your  membership 
upon  the  question  by  ballot,  the  authorized  manner  of  taking  it,  you 
were  not  voted  unconditional  power  to  call  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  that  was  it.  Yes ;  that  is  right.  I  got  a  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  that  passed  b}^  the  local  unions  following  the 
week  the  ballots  were  taken,  in  which  they  condemned  our  action 
when  we  did  not  submit  the  letters  sooner,  right  away  or  imme- 
diately after  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  Letters  from  the  local  unions  condemning  you? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  condemning  us. 

Mr.  Casey.  Because  you  did  not  order  a  strike? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes ;  for  the  delay,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  considered  when  you  counted  those  ballots  that 
they  gave  you  authority  to  call  a  strike,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  understood  before  calling  a  strike  that  you 
were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  West- 
em  Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes. 

31151—14 9 
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Mr.  Howell.  But  you  did  not  act  in  conjunction  with  them? 
•Mr.  HiETALA.  No;  we  did  not  act. 

Mr.  HowEUi.  They  were  opposed  to  the  strike,  but  the  district 
committee,  ignoring  that  part  of  the  ballot,  went  ahead  and  ordered 
the  strike? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  the  district  committee. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Howell,  I  might  suggest  in  that  connection  there, 
were  some  telegrams  offered  after  lunch  this  afternoon  to  explain 
that  before  you  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  .1  guess  we  might  as  well  have  this  ballot  put  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

(The  ballot  is  as  follows:) 

OFFICIAL  BALLOT. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  convention  of  the  copper  district  union  held 
on  June  29,  we  hereby  submit  the  following  questions  for  referendum  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  local  unions  of  W.  F.  M.  in  copper  district  of  Michigan. 

C.    B.    HiETALA, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dan  Sullivan, 

President. 

Shall  the  miners'  unions,  acting  through  the  district  union,  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  employers  to  adjust  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  in  the 
copper  district  of  Michigan? 

Yes.  

No.  

Shall  the  executive  board  of  the  copper  district  union,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  executive  board  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  declare  a  strike 
if  the  mine  operators  refuse  to  grant  a  conference  or  concessions? 

Yes. 

No.  

Mr.  Peterman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  with  you  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Of  the  federation? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  that  a  late  one  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  the  last  revised  constitution,  1912. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Would  you  mind  if  I  looked  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Eees.  Have  you  an  earlier  one  there? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  This  is  earlier,  yes.  In  this  constitution  the  local 
unions  had  not  any  right  to  enter  into  any  strike,  but  in  this  constitu- 
tion they  have  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Let  me  look  this  over. 

Mr.  HiETALA.  Yes;  you  can  take  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  going  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  you  put  it  in  the  record,  you  ought  to 
put  in  the  present  constitution,  and  not  some  obsolete  one. 

Mr.  Peterman.  It  is  quite  long.  I  wouldn't  be  particular  about  it, 
if  you  want  it  in  the  record ;  I  thought  I  would  look  it  over. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  present  constitution  ? 

Mr.  HiETALA.  That  is  tne  present  constitution.  It  may  be  revised 
next  summer. 

The  Chairman.  We  don't  want  it  all  in  the  record.  I  assume  that 
you  do  not  want  all  of  it. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  I  would  like  to  look  it  over  this  evening,  to  see  if 
there  is  anything  in  there  that  we  want  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  counsel  on  the  other  side  do  not  ob- 
ject to  its  going  in. 

The  only  thing  is  it  would  cost  Uncle  Sam  considerable  money  to 
print  all  of  it.  If  there  is  no  purpose  to  be  served,  let  us  leave  it 
out. 

Mr.  Rees.  Put  in  such  parts 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  will  do.  Any  further  questions^  gentle- 
men ?    If  not,  call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  offer  at  this  time,  in  ol^edience  to  the  sug- 
jo:estion  of  the  committee,  the  printed  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Wilson.        ♦ 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton  (reading)  : 

('ALrMKT.  MicTi..  July  31,  VnS. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Lahor,  Wa .shin ff ton,  I).  (\: 

Troops  sent  aj?aiiist  strikers  in  Mic-hijr-'H  cojmhu*  miiu^s.  Sheriff  of  Kewee- 
uaw  County  coerced  into  :  skinjr  for  tr(»o])s:  sent  liis  j'tlidiivit  to  (Jov.  Ferris 
protesting  against  coercion,  the  presence  of  troo])s,  ?»sklnir  for  tlieir  withdnnval ; 
thousands  of  citizens  joined  in  jTotest.  (iovernor  jiaid  no  beed.  Arrests  by 
soldiers  without  warrant:  district  overrun  by  imported  ^nnnen.  Strike  is 
against  longest  hours  and  lowest  wages  paid  in  copper  industry  of  America. 
Companies  refuse  to  comply  with  governor's  request  to  meet  rei)resent'itives 
of  employees  in  conference  with  himself  .•  s  medis'tor.  Strikers  are  and  have 
been  peaceful  throughout  strike  Military  cj^mnrnder  using  troops  to  ;nd  in 
operating  mines.    Fifteen  thons:»nd  mine  workers  ask  Federal  investigation. 

(-.  E.  Mahoney, 
Vice  Prrsidcmt  Wrsti^rn  Fvdevntion  Miners. 


\  Feb  20 

Washington,  I).  C,  August  2,  1913. 
C.  E.  Mahonky.  Calumet,  Mich.: 

Tour  telegram  of  the  31st  ultimo  received.  As  soon  as  I  hme  a  man  available 
in  the  department  for  that  service  T  will  detiil  him  to  Michigan  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  or  not  the  Department  of  L-ibor  can  be  of  assistance  in 
j  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  dispute. 

Wilson. 


August  5.  1913. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Lahor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  I  am  herewith  inclosing  you  clipping  from  the  Mining  Gazette 
under  date  of  August  3.  This  publication  announces  that  there  are  large  num- 
ber of  miners  in  readiness  to  be  imported  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan.  T  earnestly  request  that  you  look  into 
this  matter  with  the  Department  of  Inuuigration  and  lend  your  good  offices  in 
thwarting  the  employers  in  bringing  men  into  the  Michigan  mines  under  con- 
tracts. I  am  also  inclined  to  *the  opinion  that  they  are  operating  employment 
agencies  in  Southern  Europe. 

I  note  in  to-day's  press  dispatch  that  W.  B.  Palmer,  of  your  department,  is  en 
route  to  Michigan  to  investigate  strike  conditions  in  the  copper  country,  and  I 
want  to  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  respect.     With  kindest 
regards,  I  remain, 
Truly,  yours. 


Acting  President  W.  F.  of  M. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  September  9,  1913. 
Mr.  Charles  Moyee, 

President  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 

Calumet,  Mich, 

John  A.  Moffitt,  representing  the  Department  of  Labor,  will  be  in  Calumet 
Thursday,  September  11.  It  is  important  that  he  should  meet  you  at  that  time. 
He  ha 9  valuable  information  for  your  consideration. 

W.  B.  Wilson. 

I  think  that  is  all  on  that  point. 

Sydney  Thomas  was  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  on  examination  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  an  Englishman  by  birth  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir.  ♦ 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  copper  district  of  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr^  Thomas.  Well,  I  have  been  here  eight  years  coming  this  June 
month,  this  time. 

Mr.  KjjRR.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Ahmeek  Local  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  Ahmeek 
local ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  is  April  or  May — April, 
I  guess. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  1912  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Or  1913? 

Mr.  Thomas.  1913. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  A  year  ago  last  March  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  at  Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  Mohawk  mine  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  have  worked  there  five  years ;  I  have  worked 
there  twice.  I  worked  there  11  months  one  time,  and  4  years  ago  last 
August  I  started  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  work  were  you  doing  in  the  Mohawk,  Mr. 
Thomas 

Mr.  Thomas.  Miner. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  mining  you  mean 

Mr.  Thomas.  Machine  man. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Machine  man  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  wages  did  you  receive  as  a  miner,  on  an  average, 
Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  I  think  I  averaged  about  company- account 
pay ;  that  is  about  $65  a  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  Mohawk  is  working  on  the  amygdaloid  vein,  is  it 
not? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  what  the  custom  is  in  the  Mohawk  mine  as  to 
whether  they  hole  through  from  the  back  of  the  stope  before  they 
get  up  to  the  next  level. 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  back  of  the  stope 
as  you  would  w^ork  with  your  machine? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  as  a  rule,  it  is  awful  gasey  and  smokey. 

ilr.  Kerr.  Is  there  any  way  for  the  heated  au'  to  escape  from  the 
back  of  the  stope  ? 

Mr.  Thom^$.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  discharged  from  the  Mohaw^k,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  I  was  not  discharged;  I  just  stopped  at  the  time 
of  the  strike. 

Mr,  Kerr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  they  tried  hard,  on  them. 

Mr.  Kjerr.  State  whether  or  not,  underground,  any  drinking  water 
was  furnished  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  only  what  we  carried  in  pails. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  you  carried  in  your  dinner  buckets? 

Mr.  Tjiomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  did  you  work  at  some  mine  in  Kew^eenaw  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  worked  in  the  old  Cliff  mine. 

Mr.  Kj:rr.  What  were  the  conditions  there,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  they  was — they  wasn't  so  very  good — the  mine 
was  wet.  The  mine  was  awful  wet,  and  lots  of  times  after  we  got 
dripping  w^et  with  water,  w^e  had  to  come  out  on  the  surface  on  a 
cold  day  like  yesterday  and  get  timber. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  vou  have  to  take  your  own  timber  from  the  out- 
side into  the  mines? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  you  have  to  cut  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  w^as  brought  in  from  the  bush,  and  then  we  had  to 
cut  it  to  a  certain  length. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  had  to  cut  it  to  lengths  and  take  it  in  yourself? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  you  get  any  extra  pay  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  was  in  the  Cliff  mine? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eees.  As  I  understand,  that  was  recent  work  there,  exploring  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Exploring  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  when  I  went  to  the  Cliff,  the 
mining  captain  there  induced  me  there  under  the  impression  that  I 
^as  to  get  miner's  pay. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  pay  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  got  $68  a  month  until  November  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  deep  was  that  shaft  at  the  Cliff  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  lowest  level  only  was  the  ninth  level. 
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Mr.  Howell.  If  you  had  got  miner's  pay,  what  pay  would  you 
have  got? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  got  that  pay  up  until  November  month,  and  then 
they  cut  my  pay  to  $58  as  soon  as  I  had  my  family  there,  without 
any  information  whatever. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  miner's  pay? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Sixty-eight  dollars  it  was  at  that  time.  That  is  $2.50 
a  shift — a  little  over  50  cents. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  soon  as  you  moved  your  family  to  the  Cliff  your 
pay  was  cut  to  $58?  (  *    " 

Mr.  Tho3Ix\s.  Two  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  Cliff  is  some  distance  removed  away  from  any 
large  location? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  7  miles  from  Mohawk  and  2  miles 
from  Phoenix,  the  next  town. 

Mn  Casey.  Why  were  your  wages  cut? 

Mr,  Thomas.  Well,  they  take  advantage  of  a  fellow,  you  know\ 
when  he  gets  his  family. 

Mr.  Casey.  Take  advantage  of  you  because  you  have  a  family 
and  cut  your  wages? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  much  of  a  family  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  only  had  my  wife  at  that  time,  Mr.  Kerr. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  move  your  wife  to  the  Cliff? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  moved  her  to  Phoenix.  I  lived  at  Phoenix ;  walked 
to  the  Cliff. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far  was  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Two  miles. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far? 

Mr.  Thomas.  About  two  miles. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  hours  did  you  work,  a  day  there? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Ten  hours? 

Mr.  Tpiomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  you  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  date  that  you  worked  at  the  Cliff? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  started  in  the  Cliff  in  1907.  I  think  it  was  the 
1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  worked  at  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  started  in  the  Mohawk  mine  four  years  ago  last 
August. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Four  years  ago  last  August? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  August,  1910 — 1909,  August? 

Mr.  Thomas.  1909,  ves. 

Mr.  Peter:>ian.  You  worked  at  the  Mohawk  until  the  strike? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  were  the  president  of  the  Ahmeek  local? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  For  several  months  before  that? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir;  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  early  part  of 
May. 

Mr.  Peterman.  And  had  been  a  member  of  the  organization  for  a 
year  or  more  before,  perhaps  ? 
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Mr.  Thomas.  A  year  ago  that  March. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  many  men  were  working  at  the  Cliff  when 
you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Eight  or  nine  on  each  shift,  that  is  all. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Eight  or  nine  on  each  shift  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Peterman.  How  many  miners? 
Mr.  Thomas.  There  were  three  parties  of  miners. 
Mr.  Peterman.  That  would  be  six  miners? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes ;  it  would  be  about  two  parties  of  trammers,  may 
be  10  on  a  shift. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  was  just  exploration  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  investigators  that 
the  last  place  I  worked,  in  Mohawk,  I  worked  in  15  months,  and  11 
months  out  of  the  15,  every  day  I  worked  there  I  shortened  my  natu- 
ral life.  And,  because  I  was  on  the  connnittee  there  on  the  strike, 
when  it  came  to  assistance  they  never  gave  me  any  show  after  that. 
The  doctor  ordered  me  several  times  to  have  a  change  to  better  my 
health,  and  the  mining  captain  told  me  pointblank  that  there  was 
nothing  doing.  And  I  realize  this  much  that  if  I  had  had  a  big  fam- 
ily they  would  have  fired  me  a  long  time  ago,  but  they  simply  could 
not  harm  me  very  much  and  they  let  me  go  on. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Who  did  you  have,  Capt.  Devereaux  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Capt.  Devereaux  and  Capt.  William  Vawden. 
Mr.  Kerr.  When  you  call  this  Cliff  mine  an  exploratory  proposi- 
tion it  was  down  nine  levels,  wasn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes ;  it  is  an  old  mine  that  had  been  abandoned. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Nine  hundred  feet  in  depth? 
Mr.  Thomas.  It  wasn't  900  feet ;  about  45  feet  levels  there. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Forty-five  feet  to  the  level  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes, 
Mr.  Kerr.  About  400  feet  ? 
Mr.  Thomas.  Yes ;  probably. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  no  laws  in  this  State  to  comj)el  the  mining 
companies  to  cut  the  timbers  to  length  and  ship  them  into  the  mines 
for  the  use  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  All  I  understand,  sir,  is  that  they  bring  them  in  on 
the  premises  on  the  surface. 
The  Chairman.  You  better  ask  the  attorneys  that. 
Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  done  generally,  I  think,  Mr.  Casey. 
The  Chairman.  He  asked  if  there  is  any  law  requiring  it,  and  if 
there  is  any  statute. 
Mr.  Kerr.  No ;  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  made  no  particular  difference  to  you  whether  you 
brought  the  timbers  in  or  not,  as  long  as  it  was  done  on  company's 
time  and  they  were  paying  for  it  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  were  working  in  a  wet 
place,  and  in  the  winter  time  it  was  not  very  convenient  to  come  up 
to  the  surface.    We  would  not  mind  if  it  was  a  nice,  dry  place. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is,  that  in  my  opinion, 
in  States  where  they  have  mining  the  laws  provide  that  the  mining 
companies  bring  the  timber  into  the  miner  at  his  place,  cut  to  certain 
len^hs,  and  not  compel  the  miner  to  go  out  of  the  mines  when  he 
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is  all  wet,  either  from  dripping  water  or  perspiration,  to  go  out  in 
the  cold  blasts  of  the  winter  to  cut  timber  or  load  it,  or  to  bring  it 
into  the  mines.  This  witness  has  testified  that  such  is  the  case  in 
one  particular  instance  that  he  mentioned,  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
if  this  State  had  not  mining  laws  to  govern  such  inhuman  conditions. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  statutes  of  Michigan  are  pretty  broad  to  take  care 
of  the  coal-inining  situation  in  Michigan.  Aside  from  that,  there  is 
little  regulation  as  to  copper  mines^  except  the  mine-inspector's  act, 
and  that  provides  in  a  general  way — that  is  about  all  it  does  pro- 
vide— ^that  there  shall  be  a  partition  between  the  skipway  and  the 
ladder  way.    That  is  only  of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  no  law  to  protect  the  miner  from  these  condi- 
tions, as  testified  to  by  this  witness,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  that  is  an  outrage.  i 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Cliff,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  worked  there  two  years.  I  left  there  about  six 
weeks  before  she  closed  down. 

Mr.  Peter^ian.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  mine  where  you  have 
to  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  the  only  wet  mine  that  I  ever  worked  in  in 
my  life. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  have  to  do  that  same  thing  anywhere 
else  in  the  district? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Come  up  and  get  timber? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No,  sir ;  I  never  worked  on  the  timber  gang. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  have  to  do  that  very  often  down  at  the 
Cliff? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  done  that  right  straight  along  until  we  protested 
that  we  wouldn't  do  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  happened  then? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  happened  that  men  wasn't  very  plentiful,  and  the 
boss  said,  "  Well,  we  wil  send  it  down  to  the  men." 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  you  protested,  they  took  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  season  of  the  year  was  it  you  were  obliged  to 
go  out  and  get  your  timbers? 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  all  the  way  from  November  to  January 
months.  I  worked  about  three  months  doing  timbering,  tramming, 
doing  anything  that  was  to  be  done.  I  had  the  understanding  that 
I  would  get  miner's  pay.  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  leave  the  Mohawk 
mine  until  they  guaranteed  me  that  much.  Of  course,  I  never  had  no 
written  contract. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  this — what  time  was  it? 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  in  1907.    I  started  there  in  May,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions?  If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr. 
Thomas,  you  will  be  excused.    Call  your  next  witness. 

Olaf  Berg  was  called  as  a  witness,  and,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
on  examination  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Berg? 

Mr.  Berg.  Copper  City. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  near  the  AUouez  location? 
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Mr.  Berg.  Yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  near  the  boundary  line  between  Keweenaw  and 
Houghton  Counties  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district,  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Berg  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Since  1902. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  has  been  3'our  work  during  that  time  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  At  mining,  mostly. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Underground? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  as  a  trammer? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Kerr.  How  long? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  worked  different  times  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla.     I 
worked  the  first  time,  started  in  March  month,  1903,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  did  you  tram  in  the  Calumet  &  Ilecla  then  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  trammed  about  seven  months,  I  think. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  w^as  the  condition  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  tram- 
ming, as  to  wbether  it  was  hot  down  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  It  was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  have  no  clothes  on,  only 
a  pair  of  boots  and  overalls — ^pants — on. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  that  the  clothing  that  the  average  trammer  wore 
in  the  deep  levels  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  how^  deep  were  you  down  in  the  earth  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  we  were  over  6,000  feet — 
between  6,000  and  7,000. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  length  of  your  shifts  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Berg.  Somewhere  around  12  hours  from  the  time  we  left  the 
collar  of  the  shaft  until  the  time  we  came  up. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  your  wages  then,  Mr.  Berg? 
Mr.  Berg.  $2.50  a  shift. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  then,  did  you  then  go  on  a  machine  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  After  that  I  got  work  in  one  of  the  newer  shafts  as  a 
trammer — a  mucker — and  I  worked  there  for  a  year  for  $1.92  a  shift. 
Mr.  Kerr.  About  your  hours. 
Mr.  Berg.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Now,  did  you  ever  work  a  one-man  machine  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  you  to  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Berg,  the 
objections  that  you  have,  as  a  miner,  to  the  operation  of  a  one-man 
machine  in  the  stopes. 

Mr.  Berg.  So  far  as  I  have  been  with  the  one-man  machine,  that 
is  nothing  for  one  man  to  do ;  it  is  two  or  three  men's  work  on  that 
machine.     I  was  working  there  about  five  months,  I  believe — from 
March  month — the  1st  of  March — to  when  the  strike  came  on  in 
July— the  22d — I  was  there  all  along  in  the  summer  with  10  feet — 
12  leet  posts — ^had  one  machine  all  by  myself. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  weight  of  that  10-12-foot  post — about? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  didn't  weight  it,  but  I  should  think  about  300  pounds. 
Mr.  Casey.  Suppose  that  300-pound  post  fell  on  you  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  That  would  kill  me. 
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Mr.  Casey.  How  far  were  you  from  any  other  men  working  in  the 
mine? 

Mr.  Berq.  There  was  a  man  in  sight  of  me,  I  should  judge,  be- 
tween— sometimes  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  was  the  closest  you  was  to  any  human  being  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  you  handle  that  big  post  yourself? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  and  the  machine  besides. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  handled  that  on  the  footwall  of  the  stope  in  the 
mine  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  and  sometimes  in  the  amygdaloid.  On  the  con- 
glomerate the  stope  runs  different. 

You  see,  in  the  amygdaloid,  she  rolled  more  than  the  winze  does. 
Sometimes  the  footwall  goes  right  straight  up  and  sometimes  she 
flattens  out  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  should  judge  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  the  arm 
y.nd  the  clamp,  it  weighs  about  280  pounds,  attached  to  the  post, 
besides  the  post. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  haven't  seen  any  of  the  90-pound  single  ma- 
chines referred  to? 

Mr.  Berg.  Ninety  pounds? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  sir.  I  have  seen  them  machines  what  you  hold  in 
your  hand  and  run  up,  working  it  in  your  hand,  what  they  call  the 
jack  hammer. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  used  for  block-holing  and  cutting  hitches 
and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  But  not  for  the  average  work  of  drilling  holes  in  the 
stope? 

Mr.  Berg.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  back  of  the  stope? 

Mr.  Berg.  No.    You  could  not  use  them  except  on  the  foot. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  you  are  handling  this  machine,  handling  this 
post  that  you  speak  of,  are  you  in  view  of  other  men  working  m  the 
mine,  or  are  there  some  partitions  or  lagging  or  something  between 
you  and  them  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  There  is  nothing,  not  in  the  amygdaloid. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  is  a  big,  open  room  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  and  quite  often  the  loose  ground  is  falling  down 
right  along;  but  you  have  got  to  look  out  and  keep  yourself  under  a 
wall. 

Mr.  Casey.  Can  a  man  four  or  five  hundred  feet  away  from  you 
see  you  in  case  anything  happens  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Sometimes  he  can  and  sometimes  he  can  not.  In  a  few 
cases  he  can ;  he  probably  can  and  he  probably  can  not. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  this  condition  of  affairs  it  is  possible  for  you 
handling  that  post  and  that  machine,  to  become  injured  or  knocked 
unconscious,  and  lay  there  for  an  indefinite  period  until  somebody 
would  happen  to  walk  along  that  way,  because  they  could  not  see  you, 
i^  that  true? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  is  the 
condition  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  that  kind  ever  oc- 
curring in  any  mine? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  have  a  brother  that  was  crippled  for  life  under  one  of 
those  machines. 
Mr.  Casey.  In  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  In  this  way.    I  am  going  to  bring  him  right  in  front 
of  this  committee  to  see. 

Mr.  Kerr.  He  was  hurt  on  a  one-man  machine? 
Mr;  Berg.  Yes.  When  he  was  lifting  the  machine  up  the  staging 
slipped  off,  or  he  slipped,  and  he  lost  his  wrench;  and  in  order  to 
tighten  the  arm  on  the  post  it  needs  a  wrench.  In  order  to  tighten 
this  arm  he  had  to  get  down  and  get  it.  When  he  went  down  he 
slipped  and  the  machine  came  right  after  him  and  went  on  his  back. 
Mr.  Casey.  How  high  do  you  have  to  build  this  staging  in  the 
mine  to  put  this  machine  on  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  It  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  posts  you  use.    Where 
you  have  higher  posts  you  have  got  to  build  higher  staging. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  would  that  be  from  the  floor  up — 2  feet,  3 
feet,  4  feet,  5  feet? 

Mr.  Berg.  You  have  got  to  build  them  as  much  as  6  feet  or  more 
in  order  to  get  up  at  the  head  of  the  post. 
Mr.  Casey.  You  have  got  to  build  your  staging  up  6  feet? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  5. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  one  man  takes  this  machine,  climbs  up  there,  and 
puts  it  upon  the  post? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  While  we  are  on  this  machine  we  have  had  some 
information  about  the  pay  of  the  miners  of  Butte,  Mont.  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  man  who  knows  whether  the  single  machine  is  used 
in  mining  operations  in  Butte  or  not  ? 
Mr.  KJERR.  I  can  not  answer  you  there  on  that. 
Mr.  Hilton.  We  have  a  witness  here  who  is  familiar  with  the 
conditions  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  people  perhaps  knew 
about  it. 
Mr.  Hilton.  He  will  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  that. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  are  the  lowesjb  wages  you  ever  received  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  received  at  the  South  Kearsarge  in  1908,  $30,  in  the 
South  Kearsarge  mine. 
Mr.  Kerr.  For  how  many  shifts? 
Mr.  Berg.  For  the  full  amount,  26  shifts. 
Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 
Mr.  Peterman.  What  month  was  that? 
Mr.  Berg.  That  was  May  month^  1908. 
Mr.  Howell.  What  were  you  doing  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  was  mining. 
Mr.  Howell.  Miner? 
Mr.  Peterman.  Working  on  contract? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir.    And  the  last  month  I  worked  there  the  cap- 
tain cheated  me  out  of  $29.29. 
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Mr.  .Casey.  How  did  he  cheat  you  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  will  tell  you.     I  have  got  the  figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Give  us  the  date  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  Berg.  That  was  in  October,  1908.  I  had  a  piece  of  ground 
45  by  45  by  9,  and  he  measured  that.  After  he  measured  it  and  put 
everything  down,  he  went  down  on  the  level,  and  I  hollered  down 
and  told  him.  I  said,  "Cap,  I  am  going  to  quit."  So  he  hollered 
back  to  the  shift  boss,  "William,"  he  said — ^William  Hand,  the  shift 
boss — he  said :  "  Come  back.  We  have  got  to  measure  that  stope 
over.  That  man  has  got  too  much  money,  and  he  is  going  to  quit.*' 
So  he  got  back  and  measured  the  stope  over,  and  took  off  four  feet  of 
the  width  and  one  foot  of  the  height,  he  took  off.  That  was  clear 
money.  Then,  besides  that,  I  had  a  box  of  powder  to  be  returned 
and  half  a  box  of  Sunshine.  That  was  $4.50,  $9  a  box  is  what  I 
paid.     He  would  not  return  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  recover  the  money  that  they  attempted 
to  deprive  you  of  through  wrongful  measurements? 

Mr.  Berg.  No.  I  went  to  the  head  office  to  tell  them  about  it. 
They  said :  "  We  can't  do  nothing  about  it.  What  they  have  meas- 
ured and  turned  into  the  head  office,  they  have  got  to  take  it,  that 
is  all." 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  this  man  came  along 
and  measured  your  stope— ^is  that  what  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Measured  your  stope  and  gave  you  the  measurements? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  After  he  had  done  that,  then  you  said  you  were  going 
to  quit? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  put  it  down  in  this  box  [indicating]. 

JMr.  Casey.  You  were  going  to  quit? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  they  went  back  and  measured  it  again? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  measurements  thev  took  the  second  time 
after  you  told  them  you  were  going  to  quit,  they  cheated  you  about 
$29? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes ;  and  29  cents,  with  the  powder  I  had  left  in  the  box 
and  the  Sunshine.     That  is  supposed  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  did  they  do  that  for?  To  try  and  make  you  con- 
tinue to  work,  or  what  reason  did  they  give  for  it,  or  did  they  just 
want  to  take  your  money  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  I  know.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding  about  this  mat- 
ter, isn't  there? 

Mr.  Berg.  Only  meanness,  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Casey.  Meanness? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  sir :  and  I  can  prove  it,  too.  I  have  got  witnesses 
who  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  matter  of  these  measurements,  you  have  a 
perfect  right,  if  you  wish,  to  measure  your  own  work,  haven't  you, 
to  verify  the  measurements  of  the  captain? 

Mr.  Berg.  But  we  were  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Don't  you  know  just  how  many  feet  of  ground  you 
had  excavated? 
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Mr.  Berg.  We  know,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  say  anything — 
that  is  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Your  measurement  did  not  go.  It  was  the  other 
fellow's  measurement  that  counted? 

Mr.  Berg.  We  see  the  measurements,  of  course,  and  we  were  both 
satisfied  with  the  first  measurement.  But  on  account  of  my  quitting, 
he  took  another  measurement. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  downright  rascality.    Did  you  ever  happen 
to  know  of  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  Why,  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Casey.  Haven't  you  any  way  to  get  to  some  of  the  superiors 
of  these  mining  captains  to  try  and  have  them  see  those  very  de- 
plorable conditions  rectified? 
Mr.  Berg.  It  was  my  mining  captain  himself  who  did  it. 
Mr.  Casey.  Is  there  no  redress  above  the  mining  captain,  or  is  he 
an  autocrat  within  himself? 

Mr.  Berg.  The  same  as  I  told  you,  I  went  to  the  head  office.  They 
told  me  that  he  is  the  man  to  measure  the  ground  in  that  mine. 
He  turns  in  the  amount  to  the  office,  and  they  have  got  to  go  by 
him. 

IVir.  Casey.  If  he  came  in  and  told  them  that  black  was  white, 
they  would  put  it  down  that  black  was  white,  and  that  is  all  there 
was  to  it  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  suppose  they  would. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  appeal  to  him,  himself,  to  correct  the 
mistake  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  told  him,  I  said  '^  This  isn't  right."  The  shift  boss 
said — why,  he  shook  his  head  and  says,  "  No,"  the  shift  boss.  Then 
the  captain  said,  "  Never  mind,  I  am  doing  this." 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  the  shift  boss  anything  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ment ? 
Mr.  Berg.  No,  not  when  the  captain  is  there  to  make  it  himself. 
Mr.  Casey.  The  shift  boss  said  it  wasn't  right  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  he  said  that. 
Mr.  Casey.  And  the  captain  said  he  was  doing  it  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  He  is  the  man  that  does  it.    That  is  what  he  told  me 
and  my  partner. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  there  was  no  way  for  you  to  get  this  condition 
rectified  unless  this  autocratic  captain  said  he  would  change  it;  is 
that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes ;  that  is  the  only  way  it  could  be  changed,  because  I 
was  afraid  to  go  to  anybody  else ;  but  this  way  I  thought  if  I  go  and 
make  any  disturbance  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  on  this  place 
any  more. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  this? 
Mr.  Berg.  This  was  in  October,  1908. 

Mr.  How^ELL.  How  long  had  you  been  in  this  country  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Berg.  At  that  time? 
Mr.  Howell,.  Yes ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Berg.  I  have  been  here  11  years  now,  going  on  12. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Berg.  I  haven't  got  my  papers ;  no. 

.  The  Chairman.  Neither  paper.    Haven't  you  declared  your  inten- 
sion of  becoming  a  citizen  ? 
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Mr.  Berg.  No  ;  I  didn't  declare ;  no,  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Why,  I  could  tell  you  the  reason  why,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Berg.  I  have  got  some  of  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  was  that  captain's  name  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Lambrit,  the  same  captain. 

Mr.  Peterman.  He  was  down  at  the  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  the  shift  boss's  name? 

Mr.  Berg.  William  Hand,  it  is.    I  believe  he  is  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Peterman.  He  is  the  man  that  agreed  with  you  that  it  was  not 
right? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  William  Hand? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  That  isn't  right." 

Mr.  Peterman.  Your  brother,  you  say,  was  hurt  on  a  one-man 
machine? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  AVhat  mine? 

Mr.  Berg.  Down  in  the  Ahmeek  mine. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When? 

Mr.  Berg.  He  was  hurt,  I  believe,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1912. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  was  he  laid  up  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  He  is  laying  up  yet. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  he  getting  compensation  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  he  is  getting  nothing. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  he  apply  for  it? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  because  T  didn't  know  anything  about.  I  thought 
this  way,  the  way  I  thought  about  this,  I  thought  to  ask  the  company 
is  just  the  same  as  if  I  took  a  ladder  and  tried  to  climb  to  the  moon, 
because  if  I  interfered  with  the  company,  the  company  say,  "Why, 
you  haven't  got  a  job  any  more." 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  is  your  brother's  first  name  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Fred  Berg. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Who  took  care  of  him;  what  doctor? 

Mr.  Berg.  Dr.  King  treated  him  for  rheumatism  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Dr.  King  treated  him  for  rheumatism  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  other  doctor? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  I  had  him  down  in  the  hospital  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Any  other  doctor  up  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  No  ;  I  had  him  down  to  Texas,  too. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  n:ean  up  here. 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  Dr.  Hansen,  a  specialist  from  Chicago,  stayed  at 
Calumet. 

Mr.  Peterman.  He  isn't  there  now? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  he  isn't  there  now.  But  he  is  the  man  that  found 
out  the  sickness. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  Dr.  King? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  is  the  company  doctor. 

Mr.  Peterman.  He  is  the  company  doctor  at  the  Ahmeek  Mining 
Co.? 
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Mr.  Casey.  He  is  the  doctor  that  is  employed  monthly  or  yearly 
by  the  company,  to  which  these  men  contrioute  ? 

Mr.  Peterman.  Yes.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  this  man 
went  to  any  other  doctor  in  the  district  here,  outside  of  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  Berg.  There  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say,  he  didn't  tell 
Dr.  King  that  he  was  hurt  there,  because  he  didn't  think  he  was  hurt 
as  bad  as  he  was. 

Mr.  Peterman.  He  didn't  tell  Dr.  King  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  sir;  Dr.  King  told  him  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  to  soek  a  better  climate.  That  is  what  he  was  told  bv  Dr. 
King.  After  he  went  down  to  Texas,  spent  the  money  he  had  down 
there,  and  I  had  to  borrow  money  to  get  him  back  home  again. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  did  the  experts  find  out  was  the  matter  with 
your  brother? 

Mr.  Berg.  He  said  his  back  was  out  of  joint;  when  this  machine 
came  on  top  of  him  his  back  went  out  of  joint.  And,  if  j^ou  wish, 
I  will  bring  him  in  front  of  all  you  people. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  he  able  to  come  in,  Mr.  Berg? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  believe  I  can  get  him  in,  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  Dr.  Hansen,  who  treated  him  at  Calumet,  was  a 
specialist:  in  that  kind  of  work,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  he  is  the  doctor  that  found  this  out.  If  there  had 
been  two  men  present  at  that  time,  he  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Mr.  Berg,  have  you  worked  on  a  one-man  machine 
since  the  first 

Mr.  Berg.  Since  the  first  of  March,  1913. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  work  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Berg.    Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  find  that  the  men  during  that  time  were 
working  four  or  five  hundred  feet  apart? 

ilr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  mine  was  that? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  found  them  working  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  mine  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Berg.  Some  of  the  men,  I  believe,  can  state  that  they  worked 
1,600  feet  from  any  other  man,  air  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  mine  was  that? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  was  in  the  Ahmeek  mine. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  say  the  post  of  that  one-man  drill  weighs 
300  pounds? 

Mr.  Berg.  The  post,  I  believe,  with  the  jackscrew  and  all,  yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  did  you  say  the  6-foot  post  weighed? 

Mr.  Berg.  You  couldn't  use  any  6-foot  posts  in  the  stope.  Some- 
times they  used  8,  but  very  seldom,  9,  10,  and  12. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  did  the  9-foot  post  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  I  should  think  it  weighs  with 
jackscrew  and  all  about  275  pounds;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  PeteRjVian.  You  say  the  machine  aside  from  the  post  weighs 
280  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  mean  with  the  clamp  and  arm  and  machine.  You  see, 
when  you  take  and  lift  the  machine  up  you  have  got  to  have  the 
clamp  in  the  arm  that  the  machine  sets  on  to  lift  up.  Of  course,  you 
could — ^you  couldn't  lift  only  the  machine  and  leave  the  clamp  and 
ann  down. 
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Mr.  Peterman.  Outside  of  the  post  now  the  rest  of  the  machine 
weighs  280  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  were  talking  about  the  water  leyners? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  what  they  call  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Water  leyners? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman;  That  is  the  machine  you  saw  with  12-foot  post 
weighs  300  pounds  and  the  machine  280? 

Mr.  Berg.  Two  hundred  and  eighty,  something  like  that;  yes.  I 
mean  12-foot  posts  with  jackscrews  attached  to  them.  I  asked  one  of 
the  shift  bosses  one  night — I  had  a  bad  place  to  rig  up — I  asked  one 
of  the  shift  bosses  to  get  a  helper  for  me.  He  said,  "I  tell  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  know  it  is  hell,"  but  he  said,  "  I  haven't  got  a  man  in  the 
mine  to  give  you." 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  said  you  were  earning  $2.50  a  shift  as  a 
trammer  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  PeterjNian.  Do  vou  remember  the  month  or  the  time? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  started  in  March  month. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  did  you  work  at  $2.50  a  shift? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  worked  seven  months,  I  believe,  and  quit  because  it 
was  so  hot  that  I  could  not  stand  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When  and  where  did  you  get  $1.92  a  shift? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  got  that  in  the  amygdaloid  shaft. 

Mr.  Peterman.  C  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  number? 

Mr.  Berg.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Peterman.  When? 

Mr.  Berg.  AVlien  19  started;  right  after  it  started.  The  year  I 
don't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  start  right  in  with  the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Right  after  they  got  a  downright  shaft  finished;  thac 
was  in  the  spring  1904-1905,  I  think. 

Mr.  Peterman.  1905? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  say  the  smallest  pay  you  got  was  $32  at  the 
Kearsarge,  about  four  years  ago.  What  is  the  highest  pay  you 
ever  got? 

Mr.  Berg.  In  the  South  Kearsar2:e  in  that  month  that  I  was 
cheated  $29.29,  I  had  $95  out. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  had  what? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  had  $95  out  that  month. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is,  after  they  stole  the  $29  from  you? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  That  is  the  highest  pay  you  ever  made  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Berg.  No;  I  made  more  than  that.  I  have  been  sinking  a 
shaft  for  two  years  in  Calumet. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  much  did  you  make  there? 
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Mr.  Berg.  I  could  not  kick  then.    I  made  from  $76  to  $100. 

Mr.  PirrraiMAN.  For  two  years  you  averaged  that? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  averaged  between  that ;  yes,  for  sinking  shafts. 

Mr.  Pbte^man.  When  was  that.  Give  me  the  date  of  that ;  I  will 
look  it  up  and  find  out  what  you  did  earn. 

Mr.  Berg.  I  believe  I  started  in  1906.  Then  the  last  month  when 
I  quit  I  had  only  $44. 

Mr.  Peterman.  What  shaft  was  that  that  you  were  working  in? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  was  in  21. 

Mr.  Peterman.  No.  21? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes.  We  sunk  that  from  the  one  that  was  75  feet 
down  to  the  twelfth  level,  something  around  the  twelfth  level. 

One  day  the  boss  came  down  and  told  us  we  were  not  doing 
enough,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  fellows  want  to  keep  your  job,"  he 
said,  "  you  better  get  around  and  do  some  more.  That  is  the  orders 
from  the  headquarters,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Who  was  your  partner  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Berg.  A  fellow  called  Paul  Hansen. 

Mr.  Peterman..  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  BfiRG.  He  lives  in  Laurium  now. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Is  he  working  now? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  he  is  working  or  not. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Was  he  there  when  the  captain  told  you  that  you 
had  to  do  more? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Paul  Hansen? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes.  And  we  all  took  the  skip  and  went  up,  because 
the  shaft  was  wet,  and  we  thought  we  did  enough  work,  too,  and 
we  couldn't  do  any  more. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  did  you  make  per  month  operating  this  one- 
man  drill  the  last  month  that  you  were  employed  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Why,  I  tell  you  this,  right  before  I  started  on  this,  my 
partner  quit  just  when  we  started  on  this  drill  we  were  working  the 
two  men.  When  he  quit,  it  was  on  this  one-man  drill,  and  my  part- 
then  went  out  to  Idaho,  so  he  got  his  pay,  and  he  got  paid  $3.25  a 
shift.    I  got  paid. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  worked  three  or 
four  months  on  a  one-man  drill. 

Mr.  Berg.  This  was  in  February  of  last  year,  and  I  worked  in  the 
March  month.  I  was  paid  $2.50  at  that  same  time,  on  this  one-man 
machine^  about  $2.50  a  shift.    That  is  what  I  got. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  contract,  or  by  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  that  is  with  the  contract,  but  if  you  make  good  they 
tell  you  you  are  company  account.  If  you  make  poor,  it  is  contract. 
That  is  the  way  they  do  it  in  Ahmeek. 

The  Chairman.  Sort  of  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  don't  n^ake  any  difference  which  way. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  did  you  operate  the  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Five  months. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  did  you  make,  on  an  average,  during  that  five 
months  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  About  $2.50. 

Mr.  Howell.  $2.50  each  month? 

31151—14 ^10 
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Mr.  Berg.  Yes ;  average  a  little  bit  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  had  the  one-man  drills  here 
in  this  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Why,  I  think  about  one  year,  or  a  little  better;  some- 
thing around  that. 

The  Chairman.  Could  they,  if  they  had  them  in  pairs,  or  had  them 
where  two  men  could  work  together,  or  assist  each  other,  could  they 
avoid  that  danger  of  the  excessive  hard  that  it  is  to  handle  them, 
if  they  would  work  them  more  or  less  together  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Berg.  They  couldn't  very  well  do  it  in  a  stope. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  could  not? 

Mr.  Berg.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  not  have  men  near  enough  to  help  each 
other  or  protect  each  other;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes,  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  run  one  drill  without  the  other? 

Mr.  Berg.  They  could  in  one  way,  yes;  but,  you  see,  probably  one 
man  would  need  help,  and  the  next  man  would  need  help,  and  then 
he  would  go  to  work  and  run  the  two  machines,  and  the  boss  would 
say,  "You  are  losing  too  mucR  time;  you  are  not  drilling  enough 
holes." 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  they  could  eco- 
nomically handle  a  one-man  drill  and  avoid  the  difficulties  the  men 
complain  of. 

Mr.  Berg.  Probably  they  could,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  to  a  certain  extent  they  could.  They 
could  in  some  places? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes;  but,  then,  you  see,  probably  there  would  not  be 
the  chance  to  get  the  ground  out,  and  they  move  the  next  man  out 
of  the  place,  you  see. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  believe  a  little  over  a  year ;  and  I  am  a  stockholder  in 
one  of  those  mining  companies  that  is  controlled  by  the  C.  &  H.,  too< 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  mines  after  you  be-   j 
came  a  member  of  the  union  ?  ! 

Mr.  Berg.  About  six  months,  six  or  seven  months.  ! 

Mr.  Howell.  You  quit  of  your  own  accord  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  say  you  are  a  stockholder  in  the  C.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  In  one  of  the  companies  controlled  by  the  C.  &  H. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  other  words,  you  are  part  of  the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  I  am,  yes ;  and  I  don't  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  those 
things  that  are  going  on  there  at  the  present  time  and  were  going 
on  at  the  time  when  the  strike  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  Your  amount  of  stock  isn't  large  enough  for  you 
to  control  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Casey.  If  it  did,  those  conditions  would  not  exist,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Berg.  No  ;  a  man  who  has  had  experience  would  not  have  them 
in  there.  The  holders  of  stocks  wouldn't  have  them  there  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Casey.  You  say  that  a  practical  man  who  knows  the  situation 
would  not  have  those  conditions  exist  if  he  controlled  the  stock? 

Mr.  Berg.  No;  he  would  not,  because  a  man  with  common  sense 
and  a  little  conscience  in  his  head  wouldn't  feel  good  after  he  saw 
all  those  things  there. 

Mr.  HowelLp.  You  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  one-man  ma- 
chine, are  you  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  say  you  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  one-man  machine  in  these  mines? 

The  Chairman.  He  means  that  you  don't  like  it. 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  I  do  not  like  it,  because  it  is  in  possible  for  a  man  to 
exist  more  than  probably  two  years,  if  he  should  work  all  by  himself. 
It  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  danger  is  because  they  are  too 
heavy  for  a  man  to  handle  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  To  handle;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  unnecessary  hardship  and  wrong  to 
compel  men  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Can  two  men  with  a  one-man  drill  each  break  down 
more  rock  than  two  men  could  break  down  formerly  with  a  two-men 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  myself,  because  with  the  water 
leyner  you  have  to  drill  uphill  all  the  time.  With  this  two-men 
irachine  you  have  to  drill  downhill  all  the  time.  You  can  break 
more  ground — twice  as  much  ground — drilling  downhill  as  you  can 
drilling  up. 

Mr.  HowEiJL..  So  that  it  is  an  economic  waste,  then,  to  introduce 
this  single-man  machine? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Suppose  you  explain  the  difference  between  the 
two-men  drill  and  the  one-man  drill;  the  old  two-men  machine  and 
the  water  leyner. 

Mr.  Berg.  What  do  you  mean,  the  difference? 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  difference  in  the  way  you  get  your  water,  for 
instance. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  this  committee  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  two-men  drill  and  the  one-man  drill.  We  never  worked  at  it. 
We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Berg.  I  suppose  you  didn't.  The  one  machine,  the  same  as 
was  told  you  before,  is  a  heavier  machine,  this  one-man  machine — 
this  two-men  machine.  This  one-man  machine  is  a  lighter  irachine, 
but  the  only  thing  is  you  have  got  the  water  running  through  the 
drill.  In  order  to  get  the  mud,  or  sluice  water,  whatever  you  call  it, 
out  of  the  bottom,  you  have  got  to  drill  your  holes  up  like  that,  get 
the  water  and  everything  out  of  the  hole.  You  can't  drill  down, 
because  everything  is  going  to  choke  down  there.  This  water  comes 
right  on  you. 

Mr.  Casey.  With  the  two-men  machine  they  have  not  this  water 
leyner,  have  they? 

Mr.*PERG.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  One  of  the  men  puts  the  water  in  himself? 
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Mr.  Bero.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  that  way  you  regulate  it,  so  the  hole  does  not 
block  up  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  No,  it  does  not  block  up,  and  you  don't  get  wet. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  do  you  put  the  water  in  with  the  two-men 
machine? 

Mr.  Berg.  With  the  cup. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  say  you  get  wet  using  the  one-man  drill  ? 
;  Mr.  Berg.  Yes ;  you  ^et  soaking  wet  to  your  skin. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  drill  jerks  the  water  into  your  face  and  over  your 
clothes? 

Mr.  Berg.  When  you  are  drilling  up  the  water  goes  right  through 
the  drill,  then  comes  back  on  the  handle,  which  you  are  running. 
Of  course,  you  can't  leave  the  handle  go.  You  have  got  to  hang  onto 
this  handle  and  it  comes  right  onto  your  face,  arms ;  gets  in  to  your 
sleeves,  right  through  to  your  body. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Have  you  never  drilled  in  any  other  way  except 
up  with  the  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  Berg.  You  can  hardly  do  it. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  We  have  tried  all  different  ways,  but  she  would  not  sink. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  have  never  drilled  a  hole  down? 

Mr.  Berg.  No. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  have  always  drilled  upward  with  the  one- 
man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Berg.  Yes. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  Wednesday,  February  11, 1914,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 


City  Hall,  Hancock,  Mich., 
Wednesday^  February  11^  19H. — 9  o^clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Casey  and  Joseph  Howell,  of  the  committee.  Also  Judge  O.  N.  Hil- 
ton, Angus  W.  Kerr,  E.  F.  Le  Gendre,  counsel  for  the  miners ;  Allen 
F.  Kees,  D.  L.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Peterman,  C.  D.  Hanchette,  and  S.  L. 
Lawton,  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  finish  on 
this  particular  branch  of  inquiry  by  inserting  a  few  more  of  the 
documents,  the  dockets,  and  pay  slips. 

The  Chairman,  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  December,  1913,  check  No.  5950,  llj  days,  not  on  con 
tract,  $28.15,  and  $24.15  deductions,  leaving  a  net  of  $4. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  name  of  the  mine,  please? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  name  of  the  mine  is  torn  off;  but  it  is  in  the 
original  form,  as  I  understand  it.  The  purpose  is  to  show  that  since 
the  strike — December,  1913 — ^these  same  conditions  have  obtained, 
and  not  at  the  going  wage,  $2.50  a  day,  but  less  than  that,  at  this 
rate.  Six  and  one-half  days,  $16.25  gross,  $8.05  net.  Check  num- 
ber, 5284. 

Mr.  Eees.  The  name  of  the  mine  on  that? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  The  mine  is  not  given,  in  either  instance.  John 
Sandran 

Mr.  Bees.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  are  min- 
ing company  dockets,  or  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  guess  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  that.  We  will 
submit  that  to  the  committee,  and  let  them  judge  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Judge,  are  those  the  same  kind  of  slips? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Like  the  same  that  have  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  heading  is  torn  off  of  them,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Bees.  There  is  no  name;  no  name  of  the  company,  neither  a 
name  of  the  person. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we^  simply  have 
had  handed  us  those  slips. 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  have  been  a  dozen  introduced  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Bees.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  have  introduced  something  that 
is  not  competent  heretofore,  it  does  not  necessarily  fdllow  that  you 
can  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  guess  there  isn't  any  doubt.  John  Sandran,  14 
days,  $35  gross;  deduction,  $30.26. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  name  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Champion  Copper  Co.    Net,  $4.74. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  although  I  have  a  vast  number  more 
of  these  slips,  that  there  is  before  the  committee  now  perhaps  suffi- 
cient of  them — they  are  all  of  the  same  type,  and  possibly  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  encumber  the  record  with  any  more  of  these  entries. 
They  are  largely  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  could  make  a  general  statement, 
couldn't  you,  covering  a  large  number  of  them,  and  submit  them 
to  the  opposite  counsel  to  permit  him  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
your  general  statement? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  And  perhaps  we  can  let  it  go  at  that.  Let  the 
counsel  look  at  the  bunch  of  slips  so  that  he  may  verify  your  syn- 
opsis of  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  They  consist  of  several  hundred  more  pay  slips  that 
have  been  issued  during  the  years  from  1907,  down  to  the  inception 
of  the  strike,  on  the  part  of  the. Hancock  Consolidated,  the  Quincy 
Mining  Co.,  the  Franklin  Mining  Co.,  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  and 
the  subsidiary  companies,  all  showing  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions as  have  been  detailed.  I  desire,  in  view  of  the  comment  made 
by  counsel 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Judge.  Mr.  Bees,  do  you  care  to 
look  at  those,  or  to  dispute  Judge  Hilton's  general  statement? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  pass  them  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  say  do  you  care  to  dispute  Judge  Hil- 
ton's general  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  this  bundle  of  material? 
Of  course,  if  we  can  avoid  encumbering  the  record  with  hundreds 
of  those  slips,  naturally  we  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rees.  All  we  ask  is  to  select  them  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  list  them — be  permitted  to  take  them  to  the  office  and  list  them  out. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  give  them  to  you,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
But  I  desire  to  call  attention  in  passing 
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The  Chairman.  The  Judge  is  just  making,  as  I  understand  it,  a 

general  statement  as  to  what  they  show.    If  there  is  no  denial  of 
lat  proposition,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  encumber- 
ing tne  record  with  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  encumber- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  the  Judge  insists  upon  putting  them 
in,  I  will  permit  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  a  number  of  them  I  did  not  have  before,  but 
I  wish  to  show  the  committee  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  the 
miners  to  receive  those  without  any  designation  as  to  the  mining 
company. 

I  will  close  this  particular  branch  of  the  inquiry  as  far  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  dockets  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  you  have  made  the  statement,  Judge,  do 
you  care  to  examine  these  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Sometimes  they  do  not  designate  the  company  and 
the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  general  purport  of  them,  as  you  under- 
stand. Of  course,  if  what  I  may  term  the  operators  or  the  respond- 
ents desire  to  offer  proof  on  them,  or  if  there  is  any  specific  queston 
as  to  any  of  them,  that  may  be  put  in  evidence  later  on,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Precisely,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  produce  the  miners 
themselves,  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Caset.  There  is  one  item  of  "  fare  "  on  here. 
Mf.  Hilton.  That  is  railroad  fare  in  coming  here,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  and  charged  back.     That  we  will  show  in  many  instances 
was  the  case  when  strike  breakers  were  brought  here.    They  have  de- 
ducted that. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  a  docket  of  one  of  the  strike  breakers,  is  it? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  close  this  particular  branch,  then, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  committe,  by  the  introduction  of  the  last 
item,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention. 
Mr.  Rees.  Is  this  something  new? 

Mr.  HiLix)N.  Yes,  something  a  little  different  from  anything  ordi- 
nary. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  this  docket 
of  John  Sandrum,  on  which  the  fare  is  charged.  This  is  not,  as 
stated,  a  docket  of  a  strike  breaker.  But  rather  they  are  the  dockets 
of  men  who  came  here  seeking  work.  This  one  purports  to  be  a  set- 
tlement docket.  Those  men  have  come  in  here,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, as  laborers,  at  $2.50  a  day,  and  their  fare  is  charged  in  pro- 
portionate  amount  for  six  months.  That  is  part  of  their  agreement, 
unless  they  quit  or  leave,  then  their  fare  is  taken  out  of  what  they 
have  coming.  As  a  general  rule,  if  they  remain  six  months  or  longer, 
the  amount  of  the  fare  is  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  submit,  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  that  explana- 
tion or  counter  showing  does  not  come  with  propriety  at  this  time; 
but  that  in  the  due  and  regular  order,  after  the  burden  is  no  longer 
upon  us.  And  I  say  again  to  the  committee,  as  I  said  before,  that  we 
shall  seek  to  show  that  in  case  of  strike  breakers  brought  in  here  it 
was  the  practice,  and  has  been,  to  charge  back  for  the  ensuing  month 
after  their  arrival  the  railroad  fare.     We  shall  show  that,  and  if 
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counsel  on  the  other  side  sees  fit  to  rebut  it  in  any  way  I  presume  the 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  them  in  the  regular  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  Mr.  Rees,  in  your  explanation  you  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  men  who  aime  in  here  seeking  employment?  If  a  man 
came  in  here  seeking  employment  why  would  the  mining  company 
pay  his  fare  for  coming  here? 

Mr.  Sees.  They  seek  employment  away  from  here. 

Mr.  Casey.  Oh,  away  from  here — ^through  an  agency  or  something 
of  that  sott  ? 

Mr.  E.EES.  From  an  agency,  or,  in  some  cases,  through  some  of  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  HitiTON.  I  have  the  dockets  of  one  miner,  Henry  Smeet,  No. 
848,  in  account  with  the  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  which  show  that  this 
miner  worked  for  20  months  for  that  company,  from  the  years  1908 
down  to  and  including  1913,  and  during  the  entire  20  months  of  his 
service  never  saw  a  dollar  in  money  of  his  wages.  It  was  entirely 
taken  up  at  the  office  of  the  company  for  advancements  made  by  J.  P. 
Peterman,  at  the  store,  February,  1911,  24  days;  $49.22  gross.  De- 
ductions: Eent,  $5.50;  physician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman, 
$42.22 — the  total  deduction  is  the  same  as  the  total  gross,  $49.22, 
leaving  him  nothing  for  his  month's  pay. 

Mr.  Casey.  Judge,  will  you  tell  us  what  this  "  club  "  means? 

Mr.  Rees.  That  on  some  of  the  dockets  is  called  the  aid  fund.  It 
is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hilton.  June,  1913,  same  man,  25  days,  $67.40;  deductions, 
rent,  $5.50;  physician  and  club  and  J.  P.  Peterman,  $60.40;  total 
gross,  total  debits  the  same. 

November,  1911,  26  days  work,  $64.90;  rent,  $5.50;  physician  and 
club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $45;  subscription,  50  cents.  P.  &  L.  I 
don't  know  what  that  means.  I  think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  profit  and  loss,  $12.40.  Total  debits  and  deductions,  $64.90,  equal- 
ing the  total  gross.     Nothing  for  his  services. 

January,  1911,  same  man,  same  company,  6i  days,  $16.25;  18  days, 
$45.07 ;  total  gross,  $61.96.  Deductions :  Rent^  $5.50 ;  coal,  $5 ;  physi- 
cian and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $45.96;  total  debit,  $61.96; 
total  gross,  $61.96;  nothing  for  his  services. 

November,  1910,  same  man,  same  company.  Total  gross,  $63.81; 
total  debit,  2  days  taken  off,  $4.60;  physician  and  club.  $1.50;  J.  P. 
Peterman,  $57.21;  subscription,  50  cents.  Total  debits,  deductions, 
$63.61,  the  same  as  the  total  gross ;  nothing  for  his  services. 

Same  man.  same  company,  August,  1911,  27  days  work,  $50.33. 
Deductions:  Rent,  $5.50;  phvsician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman, 
$43.33.  Total  gross,  $50.33;  total  deductions,  $50.33;  nothing  to 
the  miner. 

April,  1911,  24  days,  $60.66;  total  deductions,  6  days,  $13.80;  rent, 
$5.50;  physician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $39.88.  Total 
gross,  -$60.68 ;  total  deductions,  $60.68. 

Same  man,  same  company,  January,  1910,  26  days,  $66.09;  coal, 
$5;  physician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $59.59.  Total  gross, 
$66.09 ;  total  deductions,  $66.09 ;  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  March,  1911,  27  days,  $69.47.  De- 
ductions on  day,  $2.30;  rent,  $5.50;  coal.  $5;  physician  and  club, 
$1..^0 ;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $59.67.  Total  gross,  $69.97 ;  total  deductions, 
$69.97;  nothing,  as  before. 
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November,  1908,  24  days,  $77.93.  Deductions,  two  items  of  de- 
duction, $1.50  for  physician  and  club;  J.  P.  Peterman  takes  the  rest, 
$76.43.  Total  deduction,  $77.93,  the  same  as  the  amount  of  gross 
earnings,  leaving  nothing  to  the  miner.  November,  1909,  same  man, 
same  company,  total  wages,  $48.23;  physician  and  club  deductions, 
$1.60;  J.  P.  Peterman,  ^6.23.  He  takes  the  balance.  Deductions, 
$48.23,  gross  earnings.     Nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  September,  1909,  26  days,  $66.67  gross. 
Deductions:  One  day,  $2.30;  physician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peter- 
man, $61.37;  subscription,  50  cents;  total  deductions  the  same  as  the 
total  gross  earnings;  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  February,  1909,  24  days,  $74.79 ;  phy- 
sician and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $72.79;  total  deductions, 
$74.09,  the  same  as  the  gross  earnings,  leaving  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company.  June,  1910,  26  oays,  $65.28  gross.  De- 
ductions, physician  and  cIud,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $63.78;  total 
deductions  the  same  as  the  total  gross,  leaving  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  July,  1909,  25  days,  $68.30;  physician 
and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $66.80;  total  deduction,  $68.33,  the 
same  as  the  gross  earnings,  leaving  nothing  as  before. 

Same  man,  same  company,  July,  1910,  25  days'  work;  deductions, 
$64.00;  physician  and  club,  $1.50,  J.  P.  Peterman,  $62.50;  total  deduc- 
tion, $64.00,  the  same  as  the  gross  earnings ;  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  October,  1909,  26  days'  work,  $63.40; 
deductions,  one  day,  $2.30;  coal,  $5.00;  physician  and  club,  $1.50; 
J.  P.  Petern  an,  $54.60;  total  deduction,  $63.40,  the  same  as  the  total 
gross  earnings;  nothing  to  the  miner. 

Same  man,  same  company,  June,  1909,  28  days'  work,  $62.73;  three 
days'  deduction,  $6.90;  phvsician  and  club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman, 
$53.83 ;  deduction  G.  W.  (I  don't  know  whether  that  is  "  Good  will " 
or  Gteorge  Washington"),  50  cents.  Total  deductions,  $62.73,  the 
same  as  the  entire  gross  earnings ;  nothing  to  the  miner. 

August,  1909,  26  days'  work,  $57.85;  deductions,  physician  and 
club,  $1.50;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $56.35;  total  deductions,  $57.86,  the  same 
as  the  gross  earnings.  In  each  instance  there  is  shown  to  be  nothing 
by  the  figures  due  to  the  miner. 

August,  1910,  27  days'  work,  total  gross  earnings,  $65.39;  deduc- 
tions, physician  and  club,  $1.50,  and  J.  P.  Peterman  takes  the  balance, 
$63.89;  total  deduction,  $65.39,  equalling  the  total  gross  earning. 

Same  man,  same  company,  May,  1909,  26  daj^s;  total  gross  earnings, 
$62.48;  deductions,  one  day,  $2.30,  and  phvsician  and  club,  $1.50; 
J.  P.  Peterman  takes  the  balance,  $58.68;  'total  deductions,  $62.48, 
equalling  the  gross  earnings. 

Mr.  HowELT..  You  have  included  in  the  record  here  20  months  out 
of  four  years? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  from  1908  to  the  inception  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  AVas  this  miner  ev.  ployed  continuously  during  the 
four  years? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Employed  continuously  during  the  four  years,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Ho\\t:ll.  But  the  other  vouchers,  the  other  28  vouchers  are 
not  presented? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Not  here? 
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Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  matter  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
ascertain — what  the  wish  of  the  committee  is — ^because  some  prepara- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  for  it  later ;  and  so  I  speak  of  it  at  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  indication  from  the  committee 
what  their  desire  might  be  in  the  premises.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  committee  to  intelligently  understand 
the  connection  and  purpose  of  it  to  state  that  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  which  I  understand  to  be  presented  next  to  this  honorable 
Dodj^  to  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  the  constitutional  rights  and 
privileges  of  certain  individuals,  if  any,  have  been  abridged  and 
violated  by  illegal  arrests  and  indimities  heaped  upon  their  persons. 
The  circumstances  that  we  will  show  as  to  that  are  directly  con- 
nected with  and  dovetail  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  I  shall 
ask  your  committee  to  investigate. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
and  the  ladies  auxiliary  connected  therewith  in  Calumet,  anxious  to 
relieve  somewhat  the  distress  that  was  consequent  upon  this  strike 
and  that  had  been  visited  upon  the  fa'milies  of  these  miners,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  for  the  little  ones  a  Christmas  tree  and 
celebration  in  the  Italian  Hall  in  Calumet.  For  that  purpose  there 
was  something  like  $500  set  apart  by  the  federation  for  the  purpose 
of  providing,  as  they  hoped,  every  little  child  in  the  district  with  a 
present.  This  money  was  expended  for  that  purpose  and  a  present 
was  purchased  for  every  child  of  every  striking  miner. 

On  the  evening  of  the  occasion  they  all  gathered  in  the  Italian 
Hall  in  Calumet.  The  children  that  came  unaccompanied  by  their 
parents  by  the  presentation  of  their  fathers'  union  card  at  the  door 
were  admitted  and  the  hall  was  crowded.  Santa  Claus  in  due  season 
came  out  upon  the  platform,  the  children  passed  around  in  front  of 
the  platform,  and  the  presents  were  distributed  to  all  or  about  all  in 
the  room  when,  as  the  testimony  will  show  if  the  committee  sees  fit 
to  go  into  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  a  man  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  whose  appearance  will  be  given — his  physical  ap- 
pearance— ^having  upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  Citizens'  Alliance 
button.  I  don't  see  one  in  the  room.  My  brother  Lawton  had  one  on 
yesterday.  I  see  he  has  removed  it.  A  large  white  button,  as  the 
evidence  shows,  upon  the  left  lapel  of  his  coat.  And  as  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  he  spread  his  arms  and  shouted  "  Fire,  fire,  fire ;  every- 
body run."  A  scene  of  the  most  indescribable  panic  immediately 
followed.  The  children  rushed  for  the  door,  stumbled  over  them- 
selves downstairs,  and  were  piled  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  four  or  five 
feet  high  in  such  a  mass  as  they  were  there  trampled  to  death  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  them  from  the  front  of  the  building  when 
the  officers  arrived  without  pulling  off  literally  their  limbs  orliands; 
and  so  they  were  brought  into  the  building  from  the  rear,  removed 
from  those  who  went  downstairs,  and  took  them  off  from  the  top  of 
the  heap  and  brought  them  into  the  hall  and  laid  them  out  in  a  row, 
seventy-odd  bodies,  and  they  lay  there  every  little  hand  held  in  its 
stiffening  fingers  the  present  that  Santa  Claus  had  brought  them. 
And  so,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  through  the  gate  of  this  awful 
death  passed  these  little  boys  and  girls  to  walk,  as  we  know,  in  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  life. 

A  subscription  was  gotten  up  and  many  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance, 
so  called,  contributed  to  this  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  parents  and 
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the  families,  and  it  was  sought  that  this  subscription  should  be  de- 
voted for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended,  and  so,  as  I  under- 
stand the  facts,  a  committee,  headed  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Peterman,  our 
counsel,  awaited  upon  Mr.  Moyer  at  the  Hancock  Hotel  in  an  en- 
deavor to  have  him  receive  this  money  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Moyer, 
in  substance,  said  to  him  and  to  the  committee,  "  No,  sir ;  we  will  not 
take  it.  We  have  fed  our  hungry,  we  have  clothed  our  naked,  and 
we  will  bury  our  dead."  The  committee  withdrew,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  I  think  about  iSve  minutes,  his  room  was  invaded  by  an 
angry  and  a  shouting  mob  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Hougtton 
and  Hancock  and  other  parts  of  the  district.  Moyer  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  assaulted  and  beaten  there  in  the  room,  Moyer  shot  in  the 
back,  and  dragged  to  the  depot,  the  siren  whistle  blowing  in  Hough- 
ton to  alarm  and  collect  the  citizens,  thrown  on  board  a  train,  spit 
upon,  beaten,  kicked,  and  insulted,  and  told  that  if  he  ever  visited 
the  copper  country  again  he  would  be  hung  upon  the  hills.  His  fare 
was  paid,  two  deputies  accompanying  him  upon  the  train  until  the 
State  line  was  crossed;  as  we* contend,  a  gross  and  vicious  and  unex- 
^  ampled  violation  of  constitutional  rights ;  and  Mr.  Tanner,  who  was 
also  beaten  and  who  was  with  him 

(Disturbance  in  the  back  of  the  room.) 

The  Chairman  (rapping).  We  must  have  order.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  in  the  room ;  we  want  everybody  to  feel 
welcome  here;  but,  of  course,  you  understand  that  the  proceeding 
must  be  orderly.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  further  disturbance  in 
the  hall. 

Mr.  HiiiTON.  So  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  us 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  led  to  any  of  these  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  specifications,  the  inquiry  into 
the  next  subject  matter,  to  which  the  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  necessarily  involved  an  inquiry  into  this  disaster.  I  ask  it 
for  another  reason.  I  ask  it  for  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
parents  of  the  little  children.  I  ask  it,  as  I  believe,  for  an  outraged 
community,  and  the  public  throughout  the  land,  and  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  to  indicate  if  they  are  willing  to  devote  one  or 
two  days  to  a  sitting  in  Calumet  where  the  wives  of  these  miners  and 
mothers  of  these  children,  with  their  husbands  and  fathers,  can  be 
heard  before  your  honorable  body. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  How  soon 
do  you  desire,  in  the  event  that  the  committee  decides  to  hear  you 
on  all  these  matters,  how  soon  do  you  desire  to  commence  offering 
testimony  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Just  as  soon,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  committee  would 
indicate,  that  perhaps  in  the  due  expedition  of  business  we  had  made 
such  showing  here  as  would  satisfy  the  committee  on  this  one  particu- 
lar point  to  come  next. 

The  Chairman.  My  reason  for  asking  this  question  at  this  time 
is  that  you  understand  there  are  two  members  of  the  committee  that 
are  not  here,  and  we  have  been  rather  in  hopes  that  we  might  defer 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  mines  and  properties  until  the  other  two 
members  come  so  as  to  avoid  duplicating  the  investigation.  If  you 
want  to  go  ahead  with  that  now  we  will  rule  upon  this  now,  but  if 
you  do  not 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  we  can  withhold  our  ruling. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  will  do  just  as  well ;  but  I  felt  like  this,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  know  a  little  in  advance  to  notify  those  people  there 
and  have  those  witnesses  in  attendence  that  I  could  not  well  bring 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Perhaps  next  week  or 

The  Chairman.  If  necessary  we  can  rule  on  it  now,  but  the  only 
thing  is  I  thought  out  of  deference  to  the  other  two  members,  who 
are  unavoidably  detained,  we  would  not  go  into  anything  that 
required  a  personal  examination  until  the  other  members  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  present.  If  it  will  inconvenience  you,  we  will 
advise  you  very  soon. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Not  at  all.  If  the  committee  will  kindly  indicate  as 
to  whether  or  no  they  would  care  to  investigate  that  suoject  matter, 
that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  Then  I  could  make  such  prepa- 
ration as  later  on  will  subserve  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  advise  you.  Judge,  on  the  reconvening  ol 
the  committee  after  the  noon  recess,  and  you  may  proceed  until  then. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Very  well.  I  desire  to  show  just  one  more  pay  slip, 
and  this  is  directed  to  the  statements  of  counsel  made  to  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  transportation  charge  of  a  strike  breaker ; 
November  15,  1913.  No.  19588,  Albert  Moody,  Calumet  &  Hecla ;  one 
day,  $2.60;  12  days^  work,  $31.20;  total  gross,  $33.80.  Item  of  deduc- 
tion: Supplies,  $4.43;  board  from  the  16th  to  the  22d,  inclusive,  $4.88; 
transportation,  $11.59 ;  check  for  $5  to  balance  account,  showing  the 
transportation  charge  paid  by  the  company,  as  I  have  indicated. 
This  paper  goes  with  the  others. 

Delphus  Little,  called  as  a  witnesses,  sworn,  on  examination, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  district  ? 

Mr.  Little.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  are  you  residing  now  ? 

Mr.  Little.  In  Copper  City. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  worked  as  a  miner  in  this  district? 

Mr.  Little.  About  13  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  properties,  beginning  with  the  first? 

Mr.  Little.  With  the  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  the  first? 

Mr.  Little.  That  was  the  first. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Finishing  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  in  what  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Little.  At  the  Kearsage,  in  the  Osceola  Consolidated. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  worked  continuously  for  the  same  company 
during  your  entire  stay? 

Mr.  Little.  No,  sir;  I  have  worked  at  the  Wolverine;  I  have 
forked  at  the  Cliff,  and  at  the  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  particular  branch  of  mining  were  you  engaged 
in  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Litti.e.  Drift  stoping. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  property? 

Mr.  Little.  Kearsage.  No.  +. 
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Mr.  Rees.  North  or  south? 

Mr.  Little.  North  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Calling  your   attention  to  your  work   three  years 
ago,. in  September  of  that  year,  where  were  you  working? 

Mr.  Little.  At  No.  3  Kearsage;  north  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes;  I  have  three  children. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  wife? 

Mr.  Little.  Three  children  and  a  wife ;  and  I  have  lost  two  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  that  three  years  ago  you  were  working  for 
the  Kearsage? 
.  Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  you  stated  during  September  of  that  year. 
What  were  your  wages  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Little.  In  September  I  had  $43  for  21  days. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  your  work  was  mining? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  running  a  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  Little.  No  ;  there  was  no  one-man  drill  at  that  time.  I  was 
on  a  two-man  drill. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  deep? 

Mr.  Little.  Down  at  the  16  level. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  that  you  worked  there  until  you  were  sick? 

Mr.  Little.  I  was  taken  sick  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  complaint? 

Mr.  Little.  Appendicitis. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  go  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes ;  I  went  to  the  Tamarack  Hospital  and  was  oper- 
ated on. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  expenses  there? 

Mr.  Litfle.  They  uharged  me  $17.50  for  nine  days  and  a  half 
time  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Hilton.  AVhat  were  your  total  expenses? 

Mr.  Little.  That  was  the  total  expenses  in  the  hospital.  We  pay 
a  dollar  for  a  doctor  and  50  cents  for  the  club. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  these  expenses  were  deducted  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Hospital  expenses  were  deducted  the  next  following 
month  when  I  worked.  I  worked  19  days  in  November  and  received 
$73  and  there  was  $1.50  deducted  for  doctor  and  club  and  $17.50  for 
hospital.  And  my  wife  was  taken  sick  at  that  time  and  I  had  to  get 
a  trained  nurse  and  pay  her  $36  for  10  days.  I  was  paying  about 
$24.72  a  month  on  a  house  that  I  had  borrowed  money  on  from  the 
building  and  loan. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  have  left  after  the  payment  of 
those  expenses? 

Mr.  Little.  Well,  I  had  nothing  left ;  I  had  to  borrow  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  month  of  February, 
1911,  where  were  you  working  at  that  time,  Mr.  Little? 

Mr.  Little.  In  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  during  that  month  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Twenty-seven  cents  for  nine  days'  work.  I  broke  S6J 
fathoms  of  ground — away  above  the  average. 

Mr.  HiL'TON.  And  a  fathom  is  six  feet  square? 
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Mr.  LiTTLB.  Six  feet  square. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  broke  87  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Eighty-six  and  two-thirds  fathoms  of  ground. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  got  27  cents? 

Mr.  Little.  Received  27  cents.  There  was  no  deductions  made  that 
month  because  there  wasn't  enough  there  to  deduct. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  protest  at  that  time  to  the  boss? 

Mr.  Little.  It  was  no  use.  And  the  following  month  when  I  went 
in  to  sign  a  contract  he  had  raised  it  a  dollar  a  fathom.  If  we  had 
stoped  the  same  ground  the  following  month,  86f  fathoms,  which  was 
a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  mine  at  that  time,  I  would  not  have 
received  hardly  anything  then  because  that  would  have  to  be  divided 
by  four — four  men  in  the  contract.  When  he  told  the  price  I  did  not 
think  the  price  was  hardly  large  enough  and  he  told  me  if  I  was  not 
satisfied  I  could  quit  and  go. somewhere  else  and  I  knew  what  that 
meant ;  that  meant  getting  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  April,  1910,  where  were  you  working  then? 

Mr.  Little.  In  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  in  that  month  ? 

Mr.  Little.  $23  for  25  davs. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  tafee  the  witness. 

(The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Petermann.) 

Mr.  Petermann.  All  this  time  at  the  North  Kearsage? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  of  your  time  since  you  have  been 
working  here  have  you  worked  at  the  Kearsage? 

Mr.  Little.  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly,  but  I  think  about 
7  or  8  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Most  of  the  time  you  have  been  mining  has  been 
at  the  North  Kearsage  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mined  in  the  Wolverine  for  two  years  and 
in  the  Phoenix  for  about  six  months  and  in  the  Massabic  aoout  four 
months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  were  you  at  the  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Little.  About  14  years  ago  when  I  started  to  mine  in  the 
Wolverine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  working  at  the  North  Kearsage  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  what  you  earned,  say  for  six 
months  previous  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  Little.  My  earnings  were  good ;  I  had  no  kick  coming  on  the 
last  year  that  I  worked  in  the  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  did  earn  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  what  I  have  earned,  but  I 
have  had  some  good  wages ;  some  good  pay. 

Mr.  Petermann.  About  how  much  did  you  average  per  day  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1913,  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Little.  About  $5  a  day ;  being  a  little  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  I  got  a  little  more  money. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  not  cut  on  that? 

Mr.  Little.  We  were  promised — when  he  set  us  $4.25  clear  of  cost ; 
and  he  told  us  the  next  contract  would  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better. 
He  was  giving  some  of  them  in  No.  3  $6.50  and  they  were  paying  for 
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their  supplies,  but  he  cut  us  down  to  $5.75  and  he  included  a  drill 
boy,  that  was  a  helper;  but  he  said  before  our  contract  expired— he 
took  the  drill  boy  away  from  us  and  we  were  all  alone.  We  worked 
as  far  as  1,000  feet  apart,  all  by  ourselves. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  in  the  North  Kearsage  ? 

Mr.  Little.  In  the  North  Kearsage. 

Mr.  Petermann.  So  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  way  things 
were  going  then  during  those  six  months? 

Mr.  LiTTi^E.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  wages,  but  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  work.    I  should  have  had  a  helper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  working  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Little.  On  a  one-man  machine ;  yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  spoke  of  the  time  when  you  were  operated 
on  for  appendicitis;  the  total  expense  to  you  for  your  operation, 
medicine,  and  so  on  was  $17.50.    That  included  hospital  services  ? 

Mr.  Little.  That  included  hospital  services,  yes,  for  nine  days  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  the  surgeon? 

Mr.  Little.  Well,  I  paid  him  $1.50  a  month ;  a  dollar  for  a  doctor 
and  50  cents  for  club. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  the  operation  came  along  your  total  ex- 
penses were  $17.50  just  for  the  operation? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  your  partner's  name — the  one  you  had 
during  the  last  six  months  before  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Henry  Larsen. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  join  the  federation? 

Mr.  Little.  Have  I  got  to  answer  that  question  ?  [After  a  pause.] 
I  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  special  object  in  asking  that  question! 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  the  charge  has  been  made  here  that  men 
were  discriminated  against  because  they  belonged  to  this  federation. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do  not  know  who  made  it;  I  have  not  heard  of  it 
before,  on  this  inquin^. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  tried  to  bring  it  out  with  one  of  your  wit- 
nesses here  in  the  last  day  or  so — Mr.  Rickard.  If  you  recede  from 
that  stand 

Mr.  Hilton.  Recede?  Not  at  all.  Go  ahead  and  make  vour 
showing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Little,  I  do. not  feel  like  requiring  you  to 
state  the  date  that  you  joined,  but  you  might  give  the  committee 
some  idea  about  how  long  you  have  been  a  member — whether  it  is  a 
week  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Little.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  something  approximately  near.  If  there  is 
discrimination  against  miners  because  of  their  membership  in  the 
union,  that  might  possibly  be  a  pertinent  inquiry.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is. 

Mr.  Little.  I  belonged  to  it  11  months  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  Little.  At  the  present  time  about  11  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  an  oiBcer? 

Mr.  LiTn^E.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  Not  on  any  executive  board  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Little.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  the  grievance  committee. 
Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Wii^xjAM  CuRNOW,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Curnow! 

Mr.  CuRNow.  At  Ahmeek  at  the  present,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  I  came  in  the  copper  district  in  1900. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  been  here  continuously  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Curnow.  Well,  I  went  to  the  old  country  for  four  months 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Three  children,  yes,  sir;  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  first  went  to  work  where  did  you  go,  what 
company  ? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Mohawk  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  work  there? 

Mr.  Curnow.  When  I  started,  I  started  in  the  shaft  at  the  Mo- 
hawk. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages? 

Mr.  CuRNOw\  $45.00  a  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  what  did  you  do  after  that,  sir — what  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Mining,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is,  you  worked  with  a  machine? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Curnow.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  the  one-man  machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  never  worked  the  one  machine.  What  did  you 
get  for  that  per  day,  or  per  month? 

Mr.  Curnow.  The  pay  was  around  $60  a  month  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  After  you  got  married  what  was  your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Curnow.  I  was  supposed  to  be  getting  company  account,  and 
the  company  account  was  $60  a  month ;  and  I  worked  for  four  years, 
receiving  company  account,  as  we  call  it,  company  account,  but  I 
never  carried  on  a  $60  docket  in  all  that  four  years.  And  I  asked 
the  mining  captain  for  a  drift  so  I  could  make  a  little  more,  and  he 
put  me  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  get  anything  hardly. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  you  were  working 
for  nothing? 

Mr.  CuRNow\  Well,  the  party  that  quit  there  never  made  any- 
thing; and  I  made  the  first  month  $53,  and  the  second  month  $57, 
and  two  or  three  days  in  the  third  month  I  was  taken  ill — taken 
sick  with  rheumatism,  and  I  had  to  lay  off.  I  was  home  three 
months  with  rheumatism. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  strike  or  thereabouts, 
where  were  you  working  just  before  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Working  at  the  No.  5  shaft  on  the  eleventh  level. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  property? 

Mr.  Curnow.  Mohawk  mining  property. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  there  in  the  few  months 
before  the  strike? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  March,  1918,  I  worked  18  days,  and  I  received  $29; 
and  in  April  I  worked  25  days — I  guess  it  was  25  days — and  I  re- 
ceived $50. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  month  before  that,  how  much  did  it  average 
per  day? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Oh,  I  should  judge  about  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  there  any  month  previous  to  the  strike,  or  just 
before  the  strike,  when  your  wages  were  less  than  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Yes;  two  months. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Those  two  months  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

(The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Rees.) 

Mr.  Rees.  How  much  was  it  in  May  ? 

Mr.  CtTRNOw.  March  and  April 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  given  March  and  April.  Now,  what  was 
May? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  I  think  I  received  $85.00  in  May.  I  have  not  got 
any  dockets  to  show.     I  did  not  save  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  much  in  June? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  About  $73.00, 1  guess ;  or  $72.00. 

Mr.  Rees.  These  that  you  have  given  are  contract? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Monthly  contract;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Take  February,  1913. 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  February,  1913?  Why,  I  don't  quite  remember  my 
pays,  not  all  the  way  back,  because  I  never  kept  any  record  of  it 
But  Mr.  Petermann  could  give  you  some  advice  on  them,  if  you 
wanted  to  know,  because  I  always  cashed  my  check  at  Mr.  Peter- 
mann's  store. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  always  done  business  with  Mr.  Petermann  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Yes,  sir ;  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  us  approximately  what  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  correct  figures ;  not 
right  here  just  now.    I  do  not  want  to  tell  any  lies  about  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  January,  1913? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  January,  1913 ;  I  was  on  company  account  then. 

Mr.  Rees.  At  what? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Supposed  to  be  $70.00  a  month. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  January  you  were  on  company  account  at  $70.00  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  CuBNOw.  Yes ;  or  $65.00  a  month ;  around  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  how  long  had  you  worked  at  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  I  worked  in  the  Mohawk,  it  will  be  14  years  in 
April  coming. 

Mr.  Rees.  Continuously? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Continuously ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  At  one  time  you  were  gone  to  the  old  country  for  four 

months  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  with  my  father.  My  father  was  in 
this  country  and  he  had  eczema,  and  he  had  to  go  to  the  old  country ; 
this  country  would  not  agree  with  him,  in  health,  and  I  took  him 
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home,  and  I  stayed  four  months;  and  I  came  back  to  Mohawk 
again. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that  that  you  went  to  the  old  country? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  1904. 

Mr.  S.EES.  You  have  not  worked  at  any  other  mine  than  the 
Mohawk  since  you  came  here? 

Mr.  CuKNOw.  No,  sir ;  I  never  worked  in  no  other  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  month  and  year,  if  you  can  remember,  did  you 
say  that  you  were  put  on  drifting  that  you  have  described  or  that 
you  asked  to  go  drifting  and  got  a  poor  contract? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  I  think  it  would  be — 
either  1907  or  1908. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  us  the  month  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  I  was  married  in  1907,  in  November,  and  about 
three  months  after  that  I  was  put  on  that  drift. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that  drifting? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Just  two  months  and  three  days,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  the  time  of  your  sickness? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Then  I  was  laid  up.  It  was  a  bad  place,  wet  place 
for  working,  and  I  got  rheumatism. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  were  you  laid  up  ? 

Mr.  CxTRNOW.  Three  months,  sir.  x 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  you  went  back  to  work  at  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Ctjrnow.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  worked  continuously  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Ctjrnow.  Well,  I  went  back  in  No.  5  shaft  with  my  brother. 
My  brother  had  to  take  me ;  no  other  man  could  take  me  because  I 
could  not  do  anything.  I  was  really  forced  to  work ;  I  had  to  go  to 
work  before  I  was  able  to  work. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  worked  continuously  at  the  Mohawk  from  that 
time  down  to  the  time  of  tlie  strike? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  federation  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  A  year  ago  last  month — a  year  ago  in  July,  I  beg 
your  pardon. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  member  of  the  Keweenaw  local  ? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  Keweenaw  local;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  this  Mr.  Peterman  you  spoke  of  as  cashing 
your  check  ? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  Mr.  J.  P.  Peterman. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  He  runs  the  Mohawk  Store,  of  course. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  J.  P.  Peterman  &  Son,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  have  a  store  there  at  Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  They  have  a  store;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  where  you  do  your  trading? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  I  always  traded  with  him. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  he  paid,  so  far  as  ^our  account  was  concerned, 
through  the  office  or  did  you  use  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  I  always  paid  my  own  bills;  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Your  store  account  was  not  collected  through  the  office? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  No,  sir. 

31151—14 11 
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Mr.  Kees.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  it  is  that  some  of  the  ac- 
counts are  collected  through  the  office? 

Mr.  CuRNow.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bees.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  on  the  orders  for  assignments 
given  by  the  men  themselves? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Well,  I  only  know — the  only  thing  that  I  estimate, 
in  my  mind,  is  that  Mr.  Petermann  is  sure  of  his  money  before  any- 
body gets  away. 

Mr.  Eees.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  by  assignments  from 
the  men? 

Mr.  CiTRNOW.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  in  your  case  you  paid  your  own  bills  to  the  store 
out  of  the  check  you  received  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Your  store  account  was  never  collected  through  the 
office? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Never. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  could  trade,  of  course,  anywhere  you  chose  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  I  was  never  told  any  other  than  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  could  cash  your  chedk  in  the  bank,  if  you  wanted 
to? 

Mr.  CuRNROW.  Oh,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  could,  but  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  go  over  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  of  your  own  wish  and  volition  that  you  did 
that,  wasn't  it?     ^Vhat  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  CuRNOw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rees.  The  store  always  treated  you  all  right,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  CuRNOW.  Always,  as  far  as  I  know  now. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all. 

Alfred  Haddy,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  reside  in  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  32  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  properties  have  you  worked,  in  what  capac- 
ity during  that  time? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  I  started  to  work  at  first  in  the  Wolverine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  year? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  in  1893. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages? 

Mr.  Haddy.  $18  a  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  raise  from  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  To  $20  a  month. 

Mr.  HiLix)N.  Were  you  ever  identified  with  any  other  strike,  Mr. 
Haddy,  than  this  one? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  strike;  I  think  it  was  1901. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  grounds  of  complaint  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  they  wanted  a  10  per  cent  raise,  and  to  cut  out 
working  Saturday  afternoons. 

Mr.  HiLTX)N.  The  second  strike  was  in  what  year,  that  you  were 
engaged  in? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  1905. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  grievance  then? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  I  did  not  Imow  that  there  was  a  strike  to  be 
called,  then,  at  that  time,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  work,  and  I  met 
a  man  coming  from  work,  and  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  work,  of  course,  and  he  says,  "  There  is  no 
use  for  you  to  go  to  work,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  strike  on."  "  Well,"  I 
said,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  well,  I  will  go  home  again."  So  finally  I 
found  out  that  a  kind  of  committee  got  together,  and  they  wanted  to 
get  an  understanding  that  they  would  have  a  sort  of  minimum  wage, 
about  $2  a  day — some  pay  for  their  work.  I  don't  know  just  how 
long  the  strike  lasted.     I  think  it  was  about  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  other?  When  were  those  two 
strikes — in  what  years? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  first  strike  was  in  1901, 1  think,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, and  the  next  one  was  in  1905. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  the  first  strike  ?  Did  they 
get  the  half  day  off,  or  whatever  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.   Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  get  the  10  per  cent  raise? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  strike  last  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Three  or  four  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  was  it?  Did  it  cover  that  whole 
copper  district? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  just  the  Wolverine  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  condition  at  the  Wolverine  mine  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  other  nines?  Had  the  other  mines  granted 
that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  In  some  of  the  mines  they  had  granted  it  at  that  time; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  were  there  any  others  that  did  not 
extend  consideration  to  them? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  this  last  strike?  What 
was  it  for? 

Mr.  Haddy.  For  a  sort  of  minimum  wage,  so  the  men  would  not 
have  to  work  for  nothing  and  would  receive  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  strike  last? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  about  five  or  six  weeks,  or  four  or  five 
weeks;  I  ain't  certain. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  of  that  strike?  ' 

Mr.  Haddy.  Why,  every  one  of  the  men  were  discharged  from 
their  employ. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  same  mine  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  Kearsarge  mine,  this  was  at. 

The  Chairman.  All  discharged? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  them?  Did  they  leave  the  camp, 
or  did  they  go  to  other  mines,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Some  of  them  went  back  to  work.  I  myself  went  back 
to  work ;  but  I  heard  the  boss  say  that  he  will  fix  some  of  them  for 
this,  he  says,  that  is  kind  of — that  is  when  I  went  in  to  get  my  time, 
at  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Bow  long  did  you  work  at  that  mine  afterwards? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  about  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  discharge  you,  then,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  I  quit  there.  I  could  not  make  anything 
there.  I  worked  there,  I  think  it  was,  in  Septenber,  19Q5, 1  worked 
24  days  and  a  half,  and  I  never  received  any  pay  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  money?  How  was  it  con- 
sumed?    Who  got  your  cash? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  all  I  got  was  an  empty  docket  with  a  red  mark 
across  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  that  money  ?  Was  it  charged  up 
to  your  store  bill  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Why,  we  worked  at  a  contract — ^signed  contract — and 
then  our  powder  and  fuse  and  the  like  of  that  ate  up  all  that  we 
made  under  the  contract,  and  they  considered  we  were  85  cents  in 
debt. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  considered  that  the  amount 
of  powder  and  fuse  and  other  material  that  you  used  was  more  than 
the  amount  they  allowed  you  as  wages? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  the  contract  cover  three  months  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Two. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  did  you  get  the  first  month  ? 
.  Mr.  Haddy.  $60. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  the  company  accede  to  your  demand  for  a  mini- 
mum) wage  of  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No.  They  would  not  accept  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee that  went  there  were  discharged  from  the  mine  and  couldn't 
get  no  more  work  around  here  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  There 
was  only  one  man  who  hired  them,  or  one  company,  rather,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  you  had  a  contract 
for  two  months? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  first  month  you  got  $60,  or  what  is  known  as  com- 
pany time? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  next  month  under  this  contract  you  were  in  debt 
to  the  company  87  cents? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  85  cents. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  tons  of  rock  did  you  break  down  in  those 

two  months? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  fathoms. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  cars  would  that  be,  approximately? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  couldn't  explain  that  exactly  how  many  cars  that 
would  be.     I  think  about  20  cars. 

Mr.  Casey.  Don't  be  afraid.  Just  sit  there  as  contented  as  if  you 
were  sitting 'in  your  own  home.  Don't  be  nervous;  nobody  is  going 
to  hurt  you. 

Mr.  Haddy.  No ;  I  don't  suppose  they  are. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  we  want  is  the  truth.     Take  your  time,  and  tell 

m 

your  story  in  your  own  way,  so  that  we  will  get  at  the  facts.     What 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  I  want  to  find  out  just  about  how  much 
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money  you  earned  during  the  time  of  that  contract  of  two  months, 
as  you  have  stated ;  I  also  want  to  try  and  find  out  how  many  tons 
of  rock  you  broke  down  and  sent  out  of  the  mine  during  the  two 
months- you  mention. 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  proposition  for  me. 
I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  price  of  your  contract  was  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  fathoms  that  you  would  take  out,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  price  per  fathom  that  you  obtained 
tor  extracting  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  $7.50  a  fathom. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  how  many  cars  are  in  a  fathom? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Or  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  it  used  to  be  about  11  feet  wide.  We  meas- 
ured 11  feet  wide,  our  vein.  I  think  it  was  about  40  feet  long,  the 
piece  of  ground,  just  about. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then,  as  I  understand  the  proposition — ^it  is  this :  You 
had  a  signed  contract  with  the  company  for  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  first  month  you  got  $60,  or  what  is  known  as  com- 
pany time  for  your  work? 

Mr.  Ham>y.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  then  went  on  with  your  contract  to  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  at  which  time  your  contract  expired,  after  which  the. 
measurements  were  made  by  the  mine  captain,  and  when  you  went 
to  get  your  check  or  docket,  you  were  told  that  you  owed  the  com- 
pany 85  cents? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  you  were  working  continuously  those  two  months 
and  breaking  down  rock  and  sending  it  out  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  For  the  last  month  I  worked  24  shifts  and  a 
half — had  a  shift  and  a  half  more  to  put  in.  Of  course,  I  seen  I 
didn't  make  anything,  so  I  came  up  at  the  noontime. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  there  many  .other  such  instances  as  that  of  small 
pays  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  they  used  to  occur  about  3  or  4  and  5  parties  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  was  the  general  system  or  custom  in 
the  mines  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  although  there  was  some  there  would  make  as 
high  as  $140  some  of  the  tnonths,  but  it  was  a  seldom  occurrence. 

Mr.  HowELi..  Were  you  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  of  those 
favorable  contracts  during  your  term  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  All  your  contracts  ended  with  a  verj^  small  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  second  month  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  committee  to  infer  that  there  was 
any  favoritism  shown  by  the  companies?  Did  vou  feel  that  you  got 
the  worst  of  it,  or  was  that  the  general  practice  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  There  was  some  favorites. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  in  this  community  32 
years  ? 
J  Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  mine  operators 
here  of  having  some  boss  or  manager  or  supermtendent  or  anybody 
to  listen  to  the  grievances  or  complaints  that  you  men  can  make  to 
somebody  without  running  the  risk  of  being  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  that  I  worked  at  the  North,  I 
went  to  the  assistant  superintendent  there — ^the  old  fellow  is  dead 
liow — and  I  says,  I  asked  him  if  I  could  not  have  something  for  my 
months'  work,  and  he  says,  "  No,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  I  have  got  men 
down  there  to  run  those  mines,  and  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  it, 
I  will  put  somebody  else  there." 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  those  men  that  he  had  to 
run  the  mine  for  him  ?    Was  that  the  captain  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  mining  captain ;  yes. 

The  Chair]man.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort, were  they  ?  When  you  spoke  to  the  mining  captain  that  ended 
it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  that  ended  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  boss? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  any  of  the  mines  here  ever  had  any 
custom  or  practices  of  having  any  grievance  committee  or  manager 
or  anybody  that  would  listen  to  the  miners'  grievances  or  complaints 
or  matters  of  dissatisfaction  about  working  conditions  or  anything 
of  that  kind?  Has  there  never  been  any  system  prevailing  in  this 
territory  of  that  kind  in  any  of  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir ;  only  in  the  last  mine  I  worked  in,  the  Mohawk, 
you  could  go  to  the  superintendent  there  and  state  your  grievances. 
He  was  a  sort  of  a  gentleman  all  right.  He  would  stand  up  and 
listen  to  your  grievances  if  you  had  any.  That  is  about  the  only 
place  I  know  in  the  copper  country  where  you  could  talk  to  a  super- 
intendent at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  try  to  talk  to  anybody  above  the  mine 
captain  you  were  jeopardizing  your  position,  were  you? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  taking  these  contracts  did  you  have  any  option 
where  you  should  work? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  you  go  where  you  are  sent. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  you  knew  before  you  commenced  to  work  how 
much  you  were  getting  per  fathom  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  some  places  in  the  mine  the  rate  was  higher  per 
fathom  than  in  others? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  had  no  option  as  to  where  you  should  take 
the  contract.  You  simply  had  to  take  the  work  that  was  assigned  to 
you,  at  the  price  fixed  upon,  without  any  option  on  your  part  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  you  had  no  say  so  at  all  and  if  you  made  good 
in  your  contract  you  were  cut  down,  cut  down  continually.  If  you 
made  a  living  at  $8  a  fathom  you  were  cut  down  to  $7.50  or  $6,  and 
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if  you  made  a  living  at  that  you  were  cut  down.     Some  of  them  were 
cut  down  as  low  as  $4.50  per  fathom. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  the  miners  generally  and  their  councils  pro- 
tested against  the  contract  system  of  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  that  is  what  they  protested  against  at  that  time 
when  they  struck  in  1905. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  it  now?  Do  the  miners  generally 
object  to  this  contract  system?  Do  they  want  day's  pay,  or  what 
is  the  sentilnent  among  the  miners  generally  now? 

Mr.  Haddy.  They  want  day's  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  want  the  contract  svstem  cut  out.  is  that 
the  idea? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  they  are  satisfied  to  work  with  the  contract 
system,  but  they  want  a  guaranteed  wage  if  they  don't  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  rock  proves  such  that  they  can  not  make 
anything  on  the  contract,  they  want  a  minimum  of  some  kind  so 
they  will  have  some  pay  anyhow  to  live  on  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  the  rock  proves  easy  to  work,  and  they  make  a 
great  deal  of  money,  they  want  the  benefit  of  that  also  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  miners  willing,  if  a  contract  should  prove 
exceptionally  easy,  are  they  willing  to  give  the  company  any  part 
of  the  benefit  of  it,  the  same  as  they  demand  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  exceptionally  hard  that  tlie  company  shall  pay  them  wages 
anyhow  ?  Is  there  any  disposition  to  put  a  maximum  and  minimum 
limit  on  the  company  and  the  men  both? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Howell.  Who  fixes  the  price  per  fathom  on  the  ground  on 
the  different  levels  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  boss. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  the  general  superintendent  or  the  captain? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No;  the  mining  captain. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  many  captains  are  there  in  each  mine  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  There  is  usually  what  they  call  the  mining  captain, 
then  there  is  the  second  captain,  and  then  it  comes  to  shift  bosses. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  the  captain  of  the  entire  mine  appraises  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  different  levels  and  locations  of  the  mine, 
and  determines  the  price  per  fathom  at  which  the  contracts  will  be 
given? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  if  you  make,  as  you  say,  living 
wages,  they  cut  you  down.  Do  you  mean  the  next  contract  you 
get  they  make  it  lower? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  they  cut  down  on  the  result  of  that  one 
contract  after  they  have  let  it  to  you  at  a  fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  If  you  make  over  $75  you  are  cut  50  cents;  if  you 
make  over  $90  you  are  cut  $1. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand.  You  say  you  take  a  con- 
tract.   How  long  is  that  for? 

Mr!  Haddy.  In  1905  they  took  contracts  for  two  months,  but  the 
later  years  they  only  take  a  one  month's  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  When  you  take  a  contract  for  two  months,  it  is  at 
a  certain  amount  per  fathom,  is  it,  or  how  is  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  per  fathorp. 

The  Chairman.  A  certain  amount  per  fathom.  When  you  enter 
upon  a  two  months'  contract  at  a  certain  amount  per  fathom,  they 
don't  violate  their  contract  and  cut  that  down,  do  they,  if  you  make 
more  than  a  certain  amount  ?  . 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  cut  you  down  on  the  next  contract;  is 
that  it?     So  you  can  not  make  so  much? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  they  cut  you  on  the  next  contract. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  time  they  conclude  you  are  making  too 
much  money,  and  they  cut  you  down  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Cut  you  down;  yes.  So,  the  harder  you  work,  the 
harder  you  have  got  to  wcrk. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  are  those  prices  fixed  in  the  dilFerent  locations 
about  the  mines?  Isn't  it  on  the  character  of  rock  that  you  can 
break? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  In  some  parts  of  the  mine  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  drill  seven  and  eight  holes  a  shift,  and  such  rock  is  easy  to  break. 
It  don't  take  as  much  powder.  But  in  the  rock  in  some  places  you 
can't  drill  n  ore  than  two  or  three  holes  a  shift.  The  ground  is  gen- 
erally tough  and  harder,  and  you  can't  take  out  as  much. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  that  you  take  a  contract 
which,  on  the  surface,  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  work,  but  after 
you  get  in  a  short  distance  the  ground  changes  and  proves  to  be  easier 
to  work? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Therefore,  the  contractor  does  very  well  under  these 
conditions? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  the  next  contract  is  awarded,  that  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  showing  of  the  ground,  is  it  not,  whether  it  is  easy 
to  work  or  hard  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.    The  ground  is  liable  to  change  within  6  inches. 

Mr.  HowEU..  So  that  there  is  no  particular  change  as  far  as  cutting 
down  in  the  second  contract  over  and  above  what  there  was  in  the 
first  contract.  The  price  is  ^xed  according  to  what  the  general  char- 
acteristics show,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Tne  contract  price.  The  boss  goes  around  through 
the  different  levels  and  estimates  the  character  of  the  ore  to  be  taken 
out,  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  out,  and  fixes  a  price  per  fathom 
accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  the  number  of  cars  or  the 
number  of  tons  that  are  in  a  fathom,  and  you  said  you  were  not 
educated  enough  to  explain  that  to  the  committee.  Is  that  true  of 
the  average  miner  here  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  does  the  measuring? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  mining  captain. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  the  miner  have  anything  to  say  about  the  meas- 
uring? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  Oh,  he  jnst  stands  there  and  watches  them  :nv\'Xbure, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  miner  can  not  measure  his  own  work  and  Uirn  it 
into  the  company,  can  he  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  no  way  that  he  can  question  the  figures  turned 
in  by  the  mining  captain? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  the  average  man  in  the  mines  know  how  to  meas- 
ure his  work? 

Mr.  Haim>y.  Yes;  they  all  know  how  to  measure  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  your  position,  your  statement  a  while 
ago  was  that  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  company  or  the  mining 
captain  upon  what  it  cost  a  miner  to  live.  That  is,  if  he  can  live  on 
$75  a  month,  that  is  all  he  gets,  or,  if  he  earns  $75  or  $80  a  month 
he  is  cut  down  50  cents,  and  i?  he  earns  $90  a  month  he  is  cut  down  $1. 

Mr.  Haddy.  On  the  fathom,  yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  the  fathom? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  idea  of  the  minimum  wage,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  to  guarantee  to  the  miner  and  his  family  that  he  won't  be  working 
and  breaking  down  rock  for  a  month  or  two  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  go  to  the  office  and  get  his  voucher  or  check  for  two  or 
three  dollars,  or  be  in  debt  to  the  company.  He  wants  a  guarantee 
that  while  he  is  breaking  down  rock  and  producing  for  the  company 
that  the  company  will  at  least  pay  him  enough  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  minimum  wage,  is  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  want  the  company  to  guarantee  to  the  miners  that 
while  the  miners  are  in  the  mine  breaking  down  the  rock  that  the 
company  is  taking  from  them  and  using,  that  the  company  will  at 
least  guarantee  the  miner  that  he  will  be  paid  a  minimum  wage  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  on  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  try  and  take  advantage  of 
the  company  in  any  way,  that  the  miner  must  be  paid  for  ia  hard 
case,  and  that  the  company  must  then  lose  when  the  miner  gets  an 
easy  place.  The  minimum  wage  reperesents  a  minimum  on  which 
the  miner  and  his  family  can  live? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  the  intention,  is  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  That  is  the  intention. 

At  the  time  that  I  worked  at  the  North,  I  had  to  go  to  Peterman, 
and  I  told  him  tliat  he  could  not  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone;  that 
I  never  got  nothing  for  my  month's  wage ;  that  T  knew  I  owed  him 
my  month's  bill;  and  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  pay  him  with.  I 
don't  think  I  had  10  cents  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  regard  to  these  contracts,  so  that  I  may  under- 
stand it  a  little  more  clearly,  you  make  a  contract  to  work  for  two 
months  at  a  certain  place  in  the  mine,  to  receive  a  certain  price  per 
fathom  for  the  ore  that  you  take  down? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  are  working  the  first  month  do  you  have 
an  idea  of  whether  you  are  doing  well  or  doing  poorly  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  you  can  tell  whether  you  are  making  a  living 
or  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  know  the  first  month  you  will  get  a  mini- 
mum pay? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  in  advance  that  you  are  going  to  come 
short  the  second  month  also?  You  know  what  you  are  going  to 
receive  the  second  month  from  what  you  have  received  for  the  first 
month's  work,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Just  about,  but  of  course  you  can  not  always  tell ;  you 
don't  always  know  just  about  what  your  costs  are  running.  Some- 
times you  keep  track  of  your  costs,  and  sometimes  you  don't.  You 
may  think  you  have  got  a  good  pay  day  coming,  and  then  you  will 
be  disappointed  when  you  go  to  the  office  to  get  your  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Haddy,  if  you  have  one  contract  that 
turns  out  easier  for  you  than  the  company  expected,  and  you  make 
better  wages,  you  have  testified  that  the  next  contract  would  be  cut 
down? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  next  contract  is  cut  down  by  the  company 
or  the  boss,  and  the  work  proves  unexpectedly  hard,  then  the  com- 
pany gives  you  no  credit.  In  other  words,  you  take  all  the  chances, 
do  you,  and  suffer  all  the  loss  yourself? 

Mr.  IHaddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  another  con- 
tract should  prove  exceptionally  easy,  would  the  miners  be  willing 
to  fix  a  maximum  wage  that  they  should  get  ?  Would  they  be  willing 
to  say  that  the  company,  even  if  the  contract  should  prove  especially 
advantageous,  that  the  company  should  not  pay  them  more  than  some 
maximum  figure,  say  four  or  five  or  six  dollars  a  day  ?  Would  they  be 
willing  to  fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  both  ways? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  company  fixed  a  minimum  wage,  would 
the  miners  be  willing  to  fix  a  maximum  wage  on  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  there  would  be  very  much  danger 
of  their  getting  the  maximum  wage? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  fixing  a 
limit  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of  that  which 
happened  to  me  here  a  few  years  back. 

I  worked  at  the  South  Kearsarge  as  timberman.  We  were  working 
in  the  shaft  there,  timbering  up  the  shaft,  and  I  had  lots  of  wet 
places  there  to  work  in,  and  I  remember  one  time  it  was  awful  stormy 
weather,  cold,  about  30  below  zero,  I  think.  I  came  up  out  of  the 
mine,  steaming  wet,  and  we  had  to  go  about  300  feet  to  the  "  dry." 
By  the  time  I  got  in  there  my  clothes  was  all  froze  right  around  me 
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just  like  a  straight  jacket,  and  I  had  to  stand  by  the  stove  to  thaw 
them  out.    I  was  getting  $2  a  day  for  that. 

Then  I  was  put  as  a  helper  in  the  shaft,  where  I  was  cut  $2  a 
month.  I  was  paid  $50  a  month,  and  the  mining  captain  wanted  me 
to  work  the  dinner  hour.  Of  course,  I  did  not  say  I  wouldn't  work  the 
dinner  hour — ^I  didn't  say  anything  about  it — but  I  did  not  work  the 
dinner  hour.  So  he  came  in  and  watched  to  see  whether  I  did  or  not. 
He  wanted  me  to  fix  up  some  things  for  the  men  to  blast  with  down 
in  the  shaft.  So  he  came  in  the  "  dry,"  and  he  seen  that  I  was  not 
working  the  dinner  hour,  and  he  started  to  raise  Cain  with  me.  He 
did  that  for  a  couple  of  days  following.  At  first  I  didn't  take  any 
notice  of  him,  and  at  last  I  turned  around  and  laughed  in  his  face, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  I  was  not  going  to  work  the  dinner  hour.  So 
in  the  evening  he  said,  "  You  will  laugh  in  my  face,  will  you  ?  "  So  I 
turned  and  walked  away  from  him,  and  when  I  came  up  in  the  eve- 
ning he  had  my  time  ready  for  me.  So  about  two  years  later  I  met 
a  friend  of  mine  and  he  had  just  been  over  to  this  mine — ^the  South 
Kearsarge — and  got  a  job,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  got  a  job  over 
there,  and  I  want  a  partner.  Will  you  go  partners  with  me  ? "  I 
says,  "  I  don't  believe  he  would  give  me  a  job."  I  said,  "  I  would 
rather  not  go  ever  there."  He  said,  "He  won't  take  no  notice  of 
that."  I  stated  my  case  to  him.  He  said,  "  He  won't  take  not  notice 
of  that.    That  is  all  blowed  over  by  this  time." 

So  I  went  back  there  to  work  and  I  worked  there  21  days  and  I 
was  fired  again. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  laugh  in  his  face  again  at  that  time  ? 
Mr.  Haddy.  No;  he  paid  mp  off  with  $20.99  for  21  days'  work. 
Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  contract  work  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  He  told  us  we  were  to  be  company  accounts.    He  paid 
my  partner  that  I  was  working  with  $45. 
Mr.  Casey.  For  the  same  number  of  days  ? 
Mr.  Haddy.  For  the  same  number  of  days. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  discharged  you  in  the  first  instance  because  you 
would  not  work  your  dinner  hour? 
Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  wanted  you  to  work  continuously  from  the  time 
you  went  into  the  mine  until  vou  came  out  without  having  any  op- 
portunity to  eat  your  dinners 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  that  meant  that  you  should  eat  your  dinner  then 
go  right  and  do  this  work;  just  take  a  short  time  to  eat.    As  soon  as 
you  could  eat  your  dinner",  if  it  was  10  or  15  minutes,  that  is  all  you 
were  allowed.    That  is  the  way  the  most  of  the  drill  boys  work  in 
this  part  of  the  country.    They  never  know  when  the  dinner  hour  is. 
They  always  Jiave  something  to  do  at  dinner  time;  keep  working 
right  along. 
Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  call  a  "  dry  "  ? 
Mr.  Haddy.  A  "dry"  house  where  they  change  their  clothes. 
Mr.  Casey.  How  far  is  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  mine  ? 
Mr.  Haddy.  In  some  places  they  have  it  within  100  feet  and  some 
places  2,000  and  3,000  feet  away  from  the  mine. 
Mr.  Casey.  The  company  owns  that  "  dry  "  ? 
Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 
Mr.  Casey.  Furnished  free  to  the  men  ? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  There  are  some  places  they  charge  them  50  cents 
for  dry;  some  places  they  do  not  charge  anything.  They  have  not 
been  charging  anything  in  these  late  years,  but  years  back  they  used 
to  charge  50  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  the  men  come  out  of  the  mines  under  the  con- 
ditions you  have  just  explained — ^their  clothes  wringing  wet — and 
have  to  walk  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  the  dry,  with  tlieir 
clothes  all  frozen  as  if  they  were  in  a  strait- jacket,  you  say  the  com- 
pany charges  you  50  cents  a  month  for  the  use  of  this  "dry"  to 
change  your  clothes? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  condition  has  been  done  away  with,  has  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  they  do  not  charge  for  dry  now,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge ;  not  within  the  last  seven  or  ei^t  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  it  a  general  practice  here  that  the  boys  you  speak 
about  do  not  get  any  set  time  to  eat  their  noonday  meal — don't  they 
get  30  or  40  minutes  to  eat  this  meal  or  are  they  supposed  to  just  take 
their  dinner  pail  and  swallow  down  their  grub,  put  on  the  lid,  and 
go  on  working  again  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  that  is  just  when  they  have  their  hardest  work 
is  around  dinner  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  anybody  as  yet  with  genius 
enough  to  invent  an  automatic  gun  to  shoot  this  meal  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  boys? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  employs  the  men? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  mining  captain. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  same  man  that  makes  the  measurements? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  any  instances  that  you  remember  of  where 
the  miner  was  defrauded  by  the  measurements  by  the  captain  in  not 
measuring  the  space  stoped  out,  but  measuring  from  a  certain  point, 
and  leaving  spaces  beyond  that  he  had  worked  out,  not  giving  him 
credit  for  it  in  the  measurement? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  I  have  had  that  done  to  me  myself.  I  stoped  a 
piece  of  ground,  I  think  60  feet  long,  one  month,  6  feet  high,  that 
they  never  measured  at  all.  He  said,  "  You  have  got  a  living  out- 
side of  that." 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  common,  was  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The   Chairman.  Are   you   a   native-born   citizen   of   the    United 

States  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  I  was  born  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  citizen  now  ?  Have  you  become  natu- 
ralized? 

Mr.  Haddy.  My  father  was  a  citizen  before  I  was  bom. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  father's  naturalization  naturalized  you? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  vote? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  vote  all  the  time  that  there  is  any  voting. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  mentioned  at  the  time  that  you  were  working  at 
the  South  Kearsarge  sinking  in  the  shaft  when  you  got  wet,  and  you 
cariie  up  and  your  clothes  froze  on  you.    When  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  that  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  were  you  doing  then  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  was  working  with  a  timber  gang. 

Mr.  Eees.  In  what  capacity,  as  timbennan,  or  helper,  or  what? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  was  tiniberman  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  a  class  of  employees  in  the  mines,  is  it,  timber- 
men? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  said  when  you  testified  to  that,  that  you  were  a 
helper  in  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  was  took  for  a  timberman,  and  put  in  as  a  helper. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  do  you  mean  by  helper  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Helping  with  the  machines  in  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  do  you  do  ?    You  don't  run  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  You  run  a  machine  if  the  miner  has  anything  else  to 
do.     You  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  you  were  working  at  that  at  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Had  you  been  a  miner  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  I  worked  at  mining  before  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  T\Tiat  were  you  doing  wnen  you  were  called  upon  to 
work  at  the  dinner  hour  by  the  mine  captain  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  We  prepared 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  your  position — miner,  mucker,  trammer,  or 
what? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Helper. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  drill  boy,  weren't  you? 

Mr.  H:\ddy.  Yes,  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes,  that  is  what  you  were,  what  they  call  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  they  call  it  helpers  in  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  mean  this  time  when  you  said  that  the  mine  captain 
made  you  work  the  dinner  hour.    What  were  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  was  helper. 

Mr.  Rees.  Weren't  you  what  they  call  drill  boy  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  yes;  drill  boy  in  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  old  were  you? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  was  20  at  the  tin  e,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  do  the  drill  boys  do? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  we  were  the  only  drill  boys  there  were  there  at 
that  time.     That  was  when  the  South  Kearsarge  was  started  up  first. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  do  the  drill  boys  do  in  the  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  ♦Well,  they  actually  do  Avhat  they  are  wanted  to  do  by 
the  miners.  They  carry  their  drills  to  and  from  the  miners,  and  they 
take  oil  and  all  of  the  supplies  that  the  miner  wants,  and  help  to  do 
anything  that  they  are  wanted  to  do  around  the  machines. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  the  miners  haven't  got  anything  for  you  to  do, 
what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  they  pretty  well  find  plenty  for  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  it  that  the  mine  captain  wanted  you  to  do 
during  that  dinner  hour? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Prepare  the  charging  box,  put  powder  in  it,  and  fix  up 
the  tamping  to  blast  the  holes  with. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  to  get  ready  for  the  miners  to  do  their  work? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  For  the  miners,  and  take  it  down  into  the  shaft,  so 
they  could  have  it  at  5  o'clock  when  they  came  to  blast. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  Was  that  mine  captam  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Frank  Landers. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Parnell^  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  did  he  live? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  he  lived  at  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Bees.  Was  it  at  the  old  Osceola? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  ain't  certain. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  far  from  the  Kearsarge  where  you  w^ere  working 
was  it  to  the  old  Osceola  where  Capt.  Parnell  was  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  5  miles,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Bees.  Capt.  Parnell  was  the  superintendent  of  the  old  Osceola, 
the  North  Kearsarge,  and  South  Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  some  other  mines  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  May,  1900. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  was  the  time  you  said  that  the  Captain  raised 
Cain? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  was  Capt.  LandeiB? 

Mr.  Haddt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  defrauded  you  in  the  measurements  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  In  Allouez. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Warnd. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  wa§  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  that  was  in  1906  or  1907;  I  ain't  certain. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  superintendent  over  Capt.  Warnd  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  James  Chynoweth.  And  after  Chynoweth  it  went 
under  the  C.  &  H.  management. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  I  am  speaking  of  that  time.  At  that  time  it  wa5 
Capt.  Chynowat,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  that  happen  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Haddy.  That  happened  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  Bees.  To  you  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Tell  us  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  I  remember  one  time  down  there  I  thought  I 
had  a  good  pay  day  coming — ^thought  I  had  over  a  hundred  dollars 
coming — and  our  measurements  called  for  it,  and  when  it  came  pay 
day  we  were  paid  off  at  $79. 

Mr.  Bees.  Paid  off  at  what  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  At  $79. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Allouez. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  the  mining  captain? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Warnd- 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  over  Mr.  Warnd  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  under  the  C.  &  H.  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Sees.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  forget  just  about  what  time  it  was.  I  think  it  was 
in  1908. 

Mr.  Kees.  Who  was  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  Fetch  that  was  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  before  Mr.  Ridley  went  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eees.  Mr.  Ridley  is  now  superintendent,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  After  Ridley  came  there,  we  had  lots  of  small 
pays,  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $40. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  spoken  of  working  in  the  South  Kearsarge 
in  1900.     How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  South  Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haddy.  Six  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  when  Capt.  Landers  fired  you? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  two  years  later  I  went  back  to  work  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  next  time? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haddy.  Twenty-one  days. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  work  between  those  times? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Worked  at  the  Isle  Royale ;  worked  at  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  did  you  work  at  Isle  Royale? 

Mr.  Haddy.  The  same  year,  I  think,  in  1900. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Isle  Royale  and  the  Kearsarge  were  both  at  that 
time  under  Capt.  Parnell's  management,  weren't  they? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  at  that  time  was  superintendent  of  the  Isle 
Royale  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Uren? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  he  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Rees.  Capt.  Richards? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  He  was  the  mining  captain  then,  wasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Wliat  was  he? 

Mr.  Haddy.  He  was  surface  man. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  after  being  discharged  from  the  South  Kear- 
sarge, you  went  to  work  at  the  Isle  Royale  under  the  same  manage- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  the  strike  was 
called? 
Mr.  Haddy.  This  last  strike? 
Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 
Mr.  Haddy.  Mohawk. 
Mr.  Rees.  What  doing? 
Mr.  Haddy.  Mining. 
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Mr.  RcES.  How  lon^  had  you  worked  at  the  Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Ei^teen  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Previous  to  that  where  had  you  worked  last? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Previous  to  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  worked  at  the  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Rees.  Which  Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Nortli. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  two  years  and  a  half,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rees.  As  a  miner? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  federa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  two  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  Member  of  the  Keweenaw  local? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  local  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Board  member. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  means  that  vou  are  a  member  of  the  executive 
board,  as  they  call  it,  of  Keweenaw  local  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  live  where? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  don't  mean  the  Ahmeek  mine? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  village  of  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Village  of  Ahmeek,  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Five  years  next  June. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  married,  have  a  family? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  a  company  house  or  your  own  house  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  have  got  my  own  house. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  a  house  and  lot  that  you  own  yourself? 

Mr.  Haddy.  A  house  that  I  built  myself. 

Mr.  Rees.  On  a  lot  that  you 

Mr.  Haddy.  On  my  own  property. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  did  you  build  that? 

Mr.  Haddy.  It  will  be  five  years  next  summer. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  village  of  Ahmeek  is  an  incorporated  village,  pri- 
vate ownership,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mining  companies  has  it? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No  ;  but  it  seems  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ownership  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  "it  seems  that  it  has"? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Why,  it  seems  as  if  the  mining  companies  have  put 
deputies  over  our  village  down  there  and  they  patrol  the  streets  down 
there  and  gallop  around.  We  have  got  to  look  out  to  see  that  we 
don't  got  run  over  down  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mounted  deputies? 
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Mr.  Haddy.  Mounted  deputies;  yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  arms  do  they  carry  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  They  carry  a  club  and  revolver. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  big  is  the  club? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  that  long  [indit^ating  about  3  feet]. 

Mr.  Hnilxw.  Hanging  ftrom  the  saddlie  of  fflie  horse? 

Mr.  H^dd¥.  Yes;  hangs  down  from  the  saddle  of  the  horde. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  of  them  have  there  been  there  since  Ihia 
strike  ? 

Mr.  HADt>r.  In  thfe  village? 

Mr^  MuLtof^.  Yefi. 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  they  hired.  It  was  quite 
a  number.    I  should  say  about  15  to  20,  at  least,  at  times. 

Mr.  HiLTOif.  And  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  oflBcers — the  pblice 
officers?    They  have  shut  them  out  entirely,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.  We  put  our  men  out  to  guard  the  village  at 
night,  and  they  chased  them  home.  They  said  they  were  there  for 
tihat  ptirpt>se. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  the  citizens  petitioned  to  have  the  deputies 
mmoved,  that  they  were  able  to  control  their  own  police  department? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes.    I  have  got  the  petition  here  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  reftised,  was  it  not  ? 

Ifo.  HAMOr.  Y«B. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  the  deputies  are  now  in  control,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hadoy.  Yes. 

Ifc.  Hiim>K.  Move  been  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  not  ever  since  the  strike. 

Mr.  Hn^itK^.  How  soon  after? 

Mr.  Haddy.  About  three  months  after,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  that  petition  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Haddi^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  oflPer  it. 

Mi<.  HAsdr;  This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  [producing  paper]. 

Mr.  Hilton  (reading) : 

W^,  th&  undetsl^escl,  citizens  of  tlie  village  of  Ahmeek,  Mich.,  do  hereby  peti- 
tion the  president  and  common  cotraeil  of  said  village  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  sheriff  of  Keweenaw  County  and  to  do  any  other  legal  act  toward  having 
removed  the  guards  or  policemea  rec^itly  s^t  into  this  village  by  the  sheriff. 

We  hold  that  said  policemen  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek  are  unnecessary  and 
tend  to  create  trouble  and  ill-feeling  in  our  peaceful  community. 

We  further  hold  that  if  the  shertfT-  desires  to  appoint  men  to  policfe  the  strtets 
of  our  village  he  should  appoint  citizens  of  this  village. 

We  further  hold  that  the  village  of  Ahmeek  is  well  able  to  furnish  necesHary 
poHce  power  to  assure  peace  and  quiet  within  its  limits,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
State  fflllltla  is^  located  within  our  village  we  hdve  no  reason  to  feel  a  fear 
from  any  source  without  And  we  hereby  afllx  our  names  as  a  protest  to  the 
sheriff  against  importing  deputies  and  guards  and  demand  their  removal 
Immediately. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  signatures  are  attached,  36  of  them,  but  the  date 
does  not  appear.  What  was  that  date,  Mr.  Haddy  ?  What  was  that 
date  as-  near  as  you  recollect  ?  It  is  dated,  I  see,  October  4.  Is  that 
the  same  date? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  right. 

31151—14 ^12 
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Mr.  HiiiTON  (reading) : 

At  a  citizens'  meeting  held  at  Ahmeek  fire  hall 

Mr.  Haddy.  That  isn't  it 
Mr.  Hilton.  Is  that  the  same  date  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir ;  that  is  another  instance  where  we  took  action 
to  try  to  remove  a  truant  officer  from  his  office  who  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  it  about  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir;  this  what  you  have  there  is  before. this. 

Mr.  Hilton.  So  that  this  action  was  subsequent  to  October  4, 1913  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  it  was  later  than  October  4. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  militia  were  at  Ahmeek,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  They  were  located  at  Ahmeek ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  One  of  the  detachments  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Do  you  remember  the  officer^s  name  in  charge  at 
Ahmeek? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  was  Mr.  Meathe. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  the  militia  or  some  detachment  of  it  stay 
there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
months.    I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Bees.  Weren't  they  there  up  to  the  12th  of  January  ? 

Mr.  H[addy.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  day  they 
left.    I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  January  they  left. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  the  militia  were  removed  from  Ahmeek  the  last 
place? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  they  had  any  militia,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  In  speaking  of  militia,  now,  I  mean  the  State  troops. 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  know  what  jou  mean ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  the  deputies  you  have  mentioned  have  been  put  in 
there  by  the  sheriff  of  Keweenaw  County? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  are  employed  by  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  By  action  of  the  board  of  supervisors? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  the  situation,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  think  so.  The  board  of  supervisors  is  actually  the 
mining  superintendents. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Bussell  Smith  is  one. 

Mr.  Bees.  He  is  one.    Who  is  another? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  can't  think  of  their  names  now. 

Mr.  Bees.  Sirith  is  from  Allouez  Township,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes ;  Smith  is  supervisor  of  Allouez  Township. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  are  the  other  supervisors? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Bushey  is  one. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  is  he  ? 
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Mr.  HUddy.  Well,  he  is  some — ^he  has  got  something  to  do  down 
below  there. 

Mr.  Sees.  He  is  a  lumberman,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rees.  Operating  down  north  of  the  mining  district? 

Mr.  Haddy.  He  is  down  there  somewheres.  I  know  he  is  some 
manager  over  there,  something  down  there.  I  don't  know  just 
exactly  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Bees.  Don't  you  know  him  to  be  in  the  lumber  business  over 
by  Copper  Harbor? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No 5 1  don't  know;  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
him  at  all.    I  just  met  him  a  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  is  another  one? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  I  can't  say  exactly  who  the  others  are. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  other  mining  superintendent  is  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  here  in  the 
copper  country 

Mr.  Rees.  I  am  asking  you  what  other  mine  superintendent  is  a 
supervisor  in  Keweenaw  County  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  that  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  David  Vivian  is  supervisor  of  Gay  Township,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  the  superintendent  of  the  Mohawk  and  Wolverine 
Stamp  Mills? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  E[err.  Capt  Wesley  Clark  is  another  supervisor,  is  he,  of 
Eagle  Harbor  Township? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  that  the  fact  is  there  are  five  supervisors  from  Ke- 
weenaw County  made  up  of  Sam  Bushey,  who  is  foreman  for  a  lum- 
ber camp;  Capt.  Wesley  Clark,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  old  Arnold 
property,  or  pr(n)erty  in  Eagle  Harbor  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Russell  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  Ahmeek 
mine? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  David  Vivian  is  superintendent  of  the  Wolverine  and 
Mohawk  Mills? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  Phoenix  supervisor  is  Mr.  Chapman,  I  be- 
lieve, isn't  he? 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  couldn't  say. 
'  Mr.  Ejbrr.  So  that  there  are  five  supervisors;  three  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  mining  companies? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  the  supervisors  elective  officers? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  of  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  that  I  couldn't  exactly  say.  I  think  it  is  about 
a  thousand. 
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Mr.  HowELU  About  how  many  members  of  the  union  are  located 
there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly  how  many  there  are 
there. 

Mr.  HowEUi.  Jitstan  estimate  as  near  as  you  can;  give  us  your  best 
judgment  in  the  mattier. 

Mr.  Haddy.  I  should  judge  about  a  couple  or  three  hundred. 

Mr.  HowEu.,  How  many  policemen  did  you  have,  or  how  rna&y 
people  to  guard  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Haddy.  We  had  a  chief  of  police,  and  there  was  the  pdiice- 
man ;  that  was  all  we  had  th^-e.  lliat  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  our  little  town  there  at  all.  Th«re  was 
hardly  ever  a  fight  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Bkes.  a  village  marshal? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  the  village  marshal. 

Mn  HowEiJi.  The  village  marshal  maintained  the  peace  until  the 
strike  took  place? 

Mr.  Haddy,  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  no  trouble  after  the  strike 
took  place  there,  either,  that  I  seen. 

Mr.  Eees.  You  are  the  president  of  the  village  of  Ahmeek,  are 
you  not? 

Mr,  Haddy.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Howell.  President,  is  it? 

Mill  Haddy.  I  was  pro  tempore  pr^idenrt  of  Ahmeek  village. 

Mr.  Eees.  You  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 

Mp.  HowBLL.  Was  the  sJieriff  within  his  rights  in  appointing  these 
deputies  to  conserve  the  peace  in  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  He  says  he  is. 

Mr.  HowEiLL.  What  is  the  law  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Rees.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  sdierifl  to  appoint 
deputies  anywhere  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  some  of  these  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  State  militia  ? 

Mr.  HLaddy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  were  so-called  mine  guards,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes. 
■  Mr.  Kerr.  Those  are  ihe  people  that  you  objected  to  coming  over 
into  your  village? 

Mr.  Haddy.   jfes. 

Mf.  E^r.  Mine  guards  and  people  who  lived  in  lower  Michigan, 
a  good  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howbll.  You  don't^  contend  then  that  the  sheriff  exceeded' 
his  rights  in  the  employment  of  these  deputies? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  that  out  from  the  attorneys  what  is  the 
law  on  this  matter.  Have  you  got  any^  law  in  Michigan  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  sheriff  can  appoint  deputies  from  other  counties  in  the 
State.  If  there  is  any  law,  it  ought  to  ffo  in.  We  ought  not  to  have 
thds  man  giving  us  the  law,  because  he  is  not  supposed  to  know 
the  law. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Certainly  not.  We  will  introduce  the  statute,  Mr, 
Chairman. 
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The  Chaikman.  He  does  not  come  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  ^legal 
witiieas? 

Mr.  Haddt.  No. 

Mr.  KJSRR.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  exi>eGt  to  show  in  connec- 
tion with  this  strike,  that  the  sheriff  has  appointed 

The  CHAiiUiAN.  You  attorneys  get  the  statutes  and  all  the  laws 
that  are  applicable  to  this  investigation,; and  get  them  in  the  record 
some  time,  because  we  do  not  know ;  we  never  have  studied  the.statutes 
of  Michigan.    We  rely  upon  you  gentlemen  to  tell  us  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Haddy.  We  presented  this  here  petition  to  the  sheriff,  and  he 
told  us  he  had  a  perfect  ri^t  to  put  those  deputies  any  place  in  the 
county  that  he  saw  fit. 

The  Chaxrmak.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  appoint  people 
that  were  not  residents  of  this  county  to  act  in  your  town  4  Did  he 
claim  these  were  residents  of  this  county,  or  did  be  claim  that  .he  had 
a  right  to  appoint  anybody  in  the  coimty  to  act  any  place  in  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  Haddy.  He  said  that  one  of  them  was  a  resident  of  the  coimty. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  them  wasi 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes;  one  of  them  was,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  crowd. 

The  Chaihman.  Were  the  rest  of  them  nonresidents?  Were  the 
rest  of  them  aside  from  this  one  residents  of  some  other  county  or 
some  other  State? 

Mr;  Haim>t.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  objecting  because  the  deputy  sheriffs  tliat 
were  appointed  were  not  residents  of  the  town? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Well,  we  felt  that  we  could  control  our  own  village 
and  keep  law  and  order  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  felt  that  you  did  not  require  the  assistance  of 
the  sheriff  to  maintain  law  and  order  there? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  you  objected  to  his  intrusion  into  your  village 
with  his  deputies? 

Mr.  Haddy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  unnecessary? 

Mr.  Haddy.  That  it  was  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  one  more  question,  if  I  may :  Were  their  so-ca:Iled 
Ascher  Detective  Agpncy  men  down  in  Keweenaw  County  also? 

Mr.  Haddy,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  were  their  so-called  Wadell-Mahom  Agency  men 
during  that  time  in  your  couirty  also? 

Mr.  Haddy.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  was;  not  .to  my  knowiedge. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare  come  to  the  point 
where  we  will  have  to  use  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Rees,  have  you  any  objection 
to  the  interpreter  that  these  gentlemen  offer  to  use  in  this  case?  I 
fewest  of  you  gentlemen  to  get  together  yourselves  and  agree  on  an 
interpreter. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  other  side;  the  chainnan 
suggested  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  this  man's  name ;  are  you  satisfied  with 
l^ina  as  an  interpreter! 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Nobody's  name  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Bees.  This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  him.  I  only  know  of 
this  man  as  being  one  of  a  committee,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  feder- 
ation, took  some  proceedings,  went  to  see  the  governor,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  £iow  anything  else  about  him.   . 

Mr.  Kerb.  The  situation  is  this  with  regard  to  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  will  raise  no  q^uestion  at  tne  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  raise  any  question,  very 
well;  but  I  would  like  to  have  counsel  agree  among  yourselves,  for 
if  we  can  get  him  we  want  an  impartial  interpreter. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  asked  Mr.  Bees  about  that,  and  I  gave  him  the  names. 
I  said  that  we  wanted  four  nationalities. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  you  can  have  some  friend  to  come  in  here 
and  act  as  a  kind  of  check,  and  if  you  find  that  there  is  anything 
wrong,  just  speak  up. 

(Whereupon  Mr.  William  F.  Hannimen  was  sworn  by  the  chair- 
man  to  aQt  as  interpreter.) 

Peter  Kallunki,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  testified  on  exami- 
nation as  follows : 

'   Mr.  Hilton.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  live  at  Calumet,  Centennial  Heights. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  have  lived  there  five  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  have  lived  here  26  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  have  been  a  man  of  family  for  nearly  20  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  since  you  came  into  the  district  have  you 
engaged  in  the  work  of  mining? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  It  is  21  years  ago  since  I  began  working  in  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  first  work  that  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  trammed  first. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  and  for  what  property  did  you 
work,  what  mine? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  worked  at  the  AUouez  Mine  first  and  we  had 
$1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hjlton.  What  was  your  family  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  was  a  single  man  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  year  were  you  married? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  1895. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  at  the  time  you  were  married 
and  afterwards? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  They  paid  $45  per  month.  I  was  at  the  Osceola 
then. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  mining  have  you  done? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  have  been  a  miner  12  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  began  in  that  workf 

Mr.  Kallunki.  At  Tamarack  they  paid  $6S  a  month  then  at  that 

time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  they  pay  now,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  was  not  there  last  year,  but  the  year  before  I  had 
$15  and  last  year  I  was  on  company  account. 
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Mr.  Hn/roN.  You  mean  by  that  that  your  wages  were  cut  ? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Well,  it  was  not  much  lower  Because  we  had  $2.10 
previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  receive  while  working  as  a  miner  $68  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Kaixijnej.  Well,  I  have  had  pay  days  below  that,  even  $25. 
But  at  one  time  my  month's  salary  was  $5  only,  but  they  loaned  me 
some  money  at  the  Tamarack. 
Mr.  Hilton.  For  what  did  they  loan  the  money? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Because  I  was  a  man  of  a  family  and  they  loaned 
me  some  money  so  as  I  could  get  bread  for  t&e  chilaren. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  made  you  pay  it  back  the  next  month — deduct 
the  next  month  from  your  salarv? 

Mr.  EIallunki.  It  was  taken  back  the  four  months  following,  $11 
each  month. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  a  man  of  family  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Yes;  I  had  four  children  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  lost  your  wife  and  two  children 
in  the  disaster  at  Calumet  on  Christmas  eve? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Yes;  I  lost  my  wife  and  two  little  girls  in  that 
disaster. 
Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  take  the  witness. 
(The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Bees.) 
Mr.  Bees..  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Alleouz  when  you  had 
started  tramming  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  was  there  six  months;  and  all  summer  the  mine 
was  closed  down  then. 
Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  running  the  mine  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Superintendent  Smith.    He  superintended  at  the 
Mohawk  later.     It  was  in  the  Conglomerate  of  the  old  Alleouz. 
Mr.  Eees.  Where  did  you  work  after  you  were  at  the  Alleouz. 
Mr.  Kallunki.  I  worked  in  the  woods  and  was  idle  some. 
Mr.  Rees.  In  the  lumber  woods? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  In  the  cord  bush. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  long? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  A  winter  at  a  time. 
Mr.  Rees.  For  whom  did  you  work? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  For  Ballman  and  George  Hall. 
Mr.  Rees.  On  what  pay? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Sometimes  we  were  paid  90  cents  and  one  time  we 
had  75  cents  for  a  cord. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  much  would  you  make  in  a  month? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  It  depended  on  how  much  wood  we  chopped. 
Mr.  Rees.  Well,  about  what  would  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Sometimes  we  would  have  45  cords  and  sometimes 
we  would  make  about  60.     It  is  between  those  amounts,  a  month. 
Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  you  alone  would  make  that? 
Mr.  Kallunki.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  after  a  couple  of  years  lumbering  where  did  you 
work? 
Mr.  IQllunki.  Then  I  got  a  job  at  the  Osceola. 
Mr.  Rees.  In  which  mine  at  the  Osceola  ? 
Mr.  Kallunkl  No.  3  shaft  first,  of  the  Old  Osceola. 
Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  K^ALLUNKi.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  it  was  either  in  1899 
or  1898. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  doing! 

Mr.  Kallvnki.  Tramming. 

Mr.  Eees.  What  wages? 
.   Mr.  KaliiUnki.  That  is  where  I  had  the  $45  a  montti  first.     It 
was  Democrat  times. 

Mr.  Kees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  old  Osceola  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  worked  there  more  than  five  years*  They  raised 
the  pay  to  $50  a  month.    It  was  about  a  year  we  had  the  $45. 

Mr.  Eees.  And  then  where  did  you  work! 

Mr.  KAijiUNKi.  I  was  idle  thereafter,  and  sometknes  I  would 
work  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Exes.  For  how  many  years! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  don't  remember,  because  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent periods  when  I  have  been  idle;  I  don't  remember  as  to  how 
long  it  lasted  that  time. 

Mr.  Eees.  Well,  coming  down  to  late  yeaxs,  where  weare  you  work- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  strike! 

Mr.  KAiiLTjNBJ.  At  South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  part  of  the  Osceola,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eees.  What  doing! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  The  last  work  I  done  was  on  a  ^ack  hammer  at 
cleaning  out  the  foot. 

Mr.  Kees.  You  were  working  as  a  miner ! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  was  as  if  a  helper  to  the  jack  hammer  maa, 
cleaning  away  the  dirt  for  him- 

Mr.  Kbbs.   X  ou  were  not  running  a  machine  yourself! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  No ;  I  didn't  run  a  machine. 

Mr.  Eees.  What  were  your  wages! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  $53  a  month. 

Mr.  Eees.  How  long  did  you  work  there  at  South  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  have  been  there  five  years — five  years  ago  since 
last  January. 

Mr.  Eees.  tjp  to  the  time  of  the  strike! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eees.  And  during  those  five  years  what  were  you  doing! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  was  a  miner  at  the  last  year;  libat  is,  the  year 
just  gone  by. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  money  did  the  company  loan  you  at  thai 
time! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Forty-four  dollars  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  did  you  draw  from  the  ecnnpany,  or  what 
was  your  gross  earnings  during  the  four  months  that  they  kept  the 
$11  and  odd  cents  from  you! 

Mr.  Kallunki.  It  depended  upon  what  we  made  in  our  contract; 
if  we  even  made  company  pay,  I  would  draw  that — $11  each  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  would  you  have  left  after  all  the  deduc- 
tions were  made,  including  the  $11? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Sometimes  I  would  have  $26  and  sometimes  $80; 
it  depended  upon  the  gross  amount. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  big  a  family  had  you  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  had  four  children  and  a  wife. 
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Mr.  OEIo'wiaiL.  What  is  your  nationatity  ? 

Mr.  KAI4LUNKI.  Finnish. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  EIalldkki.  I  have  only  had  my  first  papers. 

Mr.  Bees.  Just  one  question.  When  was  it  that  you  made  this 
loan  at  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  It  is  between  the  year  1906  and  1907. 

Mr.  RflOES.  Could  you  fix  it  any  nearer ;  give  us  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  I  can  not  remember  as  to  the  exact  month,  be- 
cause I  have  lost  the  dockets. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  he  "  took  it 
out  " — ^meaning  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  Because  at  the  time  he  loaned  me  the  money  he 
told  me  that  I  will  draw  this  out  later. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  he  ? '' 

Mr.  Kallunki.  The  captain. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Kallunki.  John  Roe. 

(WhereupcHi  the  witness  was  excused). 

Isaac  Wanhapiha,  called,  sworn  as  a  witness,  testified  on  exami- 
nation, through  the  interpreter,  William  Hanninen. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  lon^  have  you  resided  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  A  little  more  than  15  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  in  and 
about  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  can  not  remember  exactly,  but  it  is  about  12 
years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  first  work  you  engaged  in,  and  where^ 
and  what  your  wages  were  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  In  Tamarack  No.  2,  was  the  first  place,  and  I 
worked,  company  account,  and  they  paid  a  little  over  $2  a  day — a 
little  less  than  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  I&LroN.  At  what  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha,  It  was  all  kind  of  work;  sometimes  I  would  have 
to  tram  and  go  into  different  places;  go  wherever  I  was  ordered  to 
go  eacb  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  children? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Four. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  a  wife? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  next  work,  the  second  place  of  your 
ttnployment? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Then  I  worked  at  north.  No.  5,  TfwnaraQk- 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  kind  of  woirk? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Miner. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  wages. 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  The  company  pay  then  was  $63,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  tramming? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  property? 
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Mr.  Wanhapiha.  At  Tamarack  No.  2.  It  was  before  I  went 
mining;  before  I  had  a  machine. 

Mr.  HHiTON.  How  deep? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  It  was  probably  4,000 
feet,  or  deeper. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  worked  in  very  hot  places? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  have  worked  in  such  hot  places  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  hotter  places  in  the  copper  country  here. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  were  the  men  dressed  and  how  were  you  dressed 
when  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  had  a  pair  of  boots  on  and  trousers,  and  a  cap 
on  my  head. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  the  sweat  run  off  profusely  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes ;  it  would  run  off  even  without  working. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  were  the  hours  at  that  work — how  long? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  We  had  a  10-hour  day,  work  day ;  a  10-hour  work 
day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  An  intermission  for  dinner? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Where  we  had  time  to  take  a  dinner  hour,  if  we 
had  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  you  did  not  have  work,  how  was  it  then? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  There  were  two  men  on  a  machine,  and  we  would 
have  to  take  turns  to  eat,  and  one  run  the  machine  in  the  meanwhile. 

Mr.  Hilton.  While  the  other  was  eating? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  weight  of  that  machine? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  have  never  weighed  it,  but  a  certain  man  told 
me  it  weighed  165  pounds. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  post  that  you  used  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  About  100  pounds,  I  think ;  an  8-foot  post. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  that  work  done  at  the  same  temperature  that  you 
have  just,  described  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  No  ;  this  was  at  the  Centennial  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  AVhat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  ground  of  complaint  by 
the  miners  as  to  the  use  of  the  one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  It  is  too  hard  work  for  one  man  to  work  alone 
on  a  machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

(The  cross-examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Kees.) 

Mr.  Kees.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  the  strike  com- 
menced ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  At  the  Centennial. 

Mr.  Eees.  How  long  had  you  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  About  two  weeks  less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  trammed  the  first  few  days. 

Mr.  Kees.  And  the  rest  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Then,  I  worked  on  a  two-man  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes ;  a  miner. 

Mr.  Rees.  Contract  or  company  account? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  The  captain  said  it  was  contract. 
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Mr.  Kees.  Then,  after  the  two-man  machine,  what  did  you  do? 
Mr.  WANHAPifiA.  Then  I  worked  on  the  one-man  machine. 
Mr.  Bees.  Mining? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  part  of  the  work;  was  it  stoping  and  drifting? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  On  the  light  machine  the  raise  first,  and  when 
the  raise  was  broken  through  to  the  next  level  I  was  put  into  drifting. 
Mr.  Bees.  Company  account  or  contract. 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Contract. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  were  you  working  before  you  worked  at  the 
Centennial  ? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  At  the  North  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Bees.  That,  I  may  state,  is  a  part  of  the  Tamarack — the  same 
company. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  North  Tamarack? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Mining. 
Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Two  years  about;  less  than  four  years. 
Mr.  Bees.  Miner  all  the  time? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bees.  Contract  or  company  account? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Mostly  contract. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  federation? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  It  will  be  a  year  next  month. 
Mr.  Bees.  When  was  it  that  you  worked  at  the  Tamarack,  when 
you  said  it  was  so  hot? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  It  was  before  and  after  1911. 
Mr.  Bees.  Cail  you  fix  it  any  closer?     You  spoke  of  it  as  the  time 
when  you  were  tramming? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  At  North  Tamarack  I  was  a  miner  only. 
Mr.  Bees.  Now,  you  testified  in  answer  to  Judge  Hilton,  you  said 
that  you  worked  at  tramming  at  Tamarack  No.  2.    That  is  the  time 
I  want. 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  It  was  in  the  old  Tamarack  No.   2,  that  I 
trammed — in  No.  5. 
Mr.  Bees.  When? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  don't  remember;  it  is  nearly  10  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bees.  What  level  were  you  in  on  No.  2  ? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  On  every  level,  from  17  downward. 
Mr.  Bees.  I  means  this  time — 10  years  ago  ? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes;  at  that  tiire,  when  I  worked  there. 
Mr.  Bees.  And  at  No.  5 — what  level  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  32,  33,  and  34  level,  and  also  35.    But  I  was  a 
miner  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  work  all  the  time  for  the  Tamarack  Mining 
Co.  until  you  went  to  work  for  the  Centennial? 
Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  worked  at  the  Huron  Mine  about  six  months. 
Mr.  Bees.  When? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  this :  You  said  that  about  10 
years  ago  you  were  tramming  m  the  old  Tamarack.  Now,  I  want 
to  know  if  you  went  to  work  all  the  time — ^until  you  went  to  work 
for  the  Centennial  at  the  Tamarack? 
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Mr.  Wanhapib-a.  No  ;  I  have  been  at  the  Tamarack  on  many  dif- 
ferent times. 

Mr.  Re£s.  You  did  not  work  steadily  there,  then  ? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  In  No.  6  I  worked  about  three  years  and  a 'half, 
and  in  North  Tamarack  two  months  less  than  four  years. 

Mr.  Rbes.  Where  did  you  work  in  between  those  times! 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  was  idle  a  short  time  because  I  could  not  get 
work. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  after  you  were  idle  you  went  back  to  work  at  the 
Tamarack  again? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  Yes. 

Mr.  S.EES.  You  worked  at  the  Tamarack  up  to  how  long  agol 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  it  was  twt>  years 
ago  last  spring. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  what  did  you  do  between  the  time  you  left  the 
Tamarack  and  the  time  you  went  to  the  Centennial? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  was  idle. 

Mr.  Bees.  Why? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  I  could  not  get  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  were  working,  as  you  'have  described,  at 
the  one-man  drill,  was  there  anybody  else  with  you  in  the  raise? 

Mr.  Wanhapiha.  There  was  another  man,  but  he,  too,  had  a  ma- 
chine by  himself. 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Call  the  next  witness. 

John  Posio,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  testified,  on  examination 
through  the  interpreter,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Posio.  A  little  less  than  10  years. 

Mr.  HHiTDN.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  and  about  the  mines  f 

Mr.  Posio.  Nine  years ;  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  in  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  A  wife  and  four  children. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  work  when  you  first  did  any  work 
about  the  mines;  what  was  the  nature  and  clwacter  of  it? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  trammed  at  the  Osceola. 

Mr.  Hilton.  T^Tiat  was  your  average  pay  there  white  you  wQrked 
at  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Posio.  When  the  doctor  and  club  was  deducted  my  pay  ^as 
$56.5P. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  next  work? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  was  fired  from  theue. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  for? 

Mr.  Posjo.  The  skip  went  off  the  track  and  they  blamed  me  for  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  next  work  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  went  to  South  Hecla  thereafter. 

Mr.  HiLit^N.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Posio.  Two  months. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  work  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Tramming. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  is  hard  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  miners'  shoulders,  if  you 
have  observed  it? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  affects. us  very  much  when  there  ate  poor  tracks  and 
the  car  often  goes  off  track,  and  it  is  hard  pushing  when  the  tracks 
are  not  good. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  smallest  pay  that  you  have  received 
while  in  the  copper  country  for  that  kind  of  work,  per  month  ? 

The  Gkaihman.  What  is  the  largest  wage,  too? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  I  will  get  that  next. 

Mr.  Posio.  At  Hecla  they  paid  ^.50. 

Mr-  Hu/roNv  What  was  the  highest  wage  that  you  ever  received 
for  like  work? 

Mr.  Posio.  That  is  the  highest  day's  wage  I  have  been  paid  for 
tramming. 

Mr:  Hii/roN.  That  that  you  have  just  named? 

Mr*  Po8io<  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Describe  to  the  committee  the  lengths  of  the  push: 
trirni? 

Mr.  Posio^  In  the  Osoeola  some  drifts  were  more  than  2,000  feet; 
long  on  the  south  side  and  in  No.  6  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  the  condition  of  the  track  there  as  you  have 
described  it? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes ;  it  was  a  poor  track ;  a  very  poor  track. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  average  lengtn? 

Mr.  Posio.  There  was  some  shorter  distances ;  some  places  it  was  a 
thousand  feet,  below  that  and  above  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  on  the  2,000  feet,  what  was  tfie  required  cars 
that  the  men  had  to  make! 

Mr.  Posio.  It  was  required  that  we  bring  out  10  cars. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  least? 

Mr.  Pqsio.  We  were  threatened  to  be  fired  if  we  got  less  than  10 
cars. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  pushed  them  all  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr  Himion.  How  much  per  car,  in  tons? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  believe  they  were  24-ton  cars  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hn/iON.  Did  you  load  the  cars  as  well  as  push  them  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Of  course,  and  there  were  no  soUars  either,  inside,  in 
the  drift, 

Mr.  HiMON.  You  mean  by  that  you  had  to  shovel  from  the  floor 
drift? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  about  the  condition  of  the  longer  drifts  as  to 
ventilation  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  The  air  was  bad  in  those  long  drifts  where  there  was 
no  opening,  there  was  lots  of  gas  and  smoke. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  condition  as  to  the  sanitation  in  other 
respects,  and  what  opportunity  for  a  man  to  answer  a  call  of  nature? 
Mr.  Posio.  There  were  some  water  forks  at  the  shaft. 
Mr.  Hilton.  How  was  the  water  that  they  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses obtained? 
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Mr.  Posio.  It  was  in  dinner  pails,  and  the  men  carried  it  down 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  him  a  question  first :  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary wage  of  a  fathom ;  that  is,  a  fathom  is  a  cube,  6  feet  square  and 
hi^h  and  thick,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  have  never  been  in  a  fathom  contract,  I  have  always 
worked  in  a  drift  where  thev  pay  by  the  foot. 

Mr.  Bees.  If  counsel  will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  which 
I  think  is  known  to  them — conglomerate  rock  is  12  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton,  and  there  isn't  much  difference  in  the  amygdaloid  ,  which  I  think 
is  not  quite  that,  not  quite  as  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  how  many  tons?  There  are  8  cubic 
yards  in  a  fathom,  aren't  there — 216  cubic  feet,  and  that  would  be 
8  cubic  yards,  wouldn't  it  in  a  fathom,  and  how  much  does  a  cubic 
yard  weigh,  what  ordinarily  would  you  say  would  be  the  weight  of 
a  fathom,  or  cubic  yard  of  this  kind  of  rock  that  they  have  here? 
How  much  ordinarily  do  they  have  to  lift  in  filling  up  a  car  or  dig- 
ginff  out  a  fathom? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  how  long  would 
you  say,  Mr.  Rees,  that  this  tonnage  basis  has  been  in  force? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  know,  personally. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Would  you  state  it  was  within  the  past  year  or  18 
months? 

Mr.  EtEes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Petermann  can  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  a  recent  matter. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  adopted  all  over 
now. 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  I  should  say  in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  policy  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  some  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  it  by  actual  weight?  I  was  just  trying 
to  learn  what  the  custom  was,  what  the  policy  is. 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  the  record  I  will  say  there  is  no  weighing  system 
underground. 

The  Chairman.  They  weigh  it  up  at  the  surface  and  estimate  it, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  not  weighed  at  all.  It  is  put  into  a  tramcar,  and 
thfe  tramcar  is  assumed  to  carry  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  complaint  that  the  tramcars,  with 
the  weighing  system  now  in  force,  is  not  fair,  or  that  the  men  get 
the  worst  of  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Kjirr.  I  think  the  system  has  been  in  force  such  a  short  time 
that  these  men  are  not  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  w&s  just  trying  to  inform  myself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  record  as  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Petermann.  We  can  put  that  in  definitely  later  on. 

(The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Rees.) 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 
Mr.  Posio.  I  worked  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  amygdaloid. 
Mr.  Rees.  How  long? 
Mr.  Posio.  This  last  time  about  five  years. 
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Mr.  Eees.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bixa  Give  me  the  number  of  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Posio.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  worked  on  a  machine. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  what  is  called  a  miner? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes  j  it  was. 

Mr.  Kees.  Stopmg  or  drifting  or  sinking,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  was  mostly  drifted  at  No.  16. 

Mr.  Bees.  Contract  or  company  account? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  worked  both;  sometimes  I  had  this  contract  and 
sometimes  company  account. 

Mr.  Bees.  Were  the  whole  five  years  at  that  shaft,  No.  16  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  did  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  At  Florida. 

Mr.  Bees.  Florida  is  an  addition  to  the  village  of  Laurium,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Bees.  In  your  own  house  or  a  rented  house  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  In  my  own  house. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  own  the  house  and  lot? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  build  the  house? 

Mr.  Posio.  No ;  I  did  not.    I  bought  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  will  be  five  years  in  May. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  came  to  this  country  in  1902. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  work  anywhere  else  before  coming  here,  I 
mean  to  this  district? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  came  here  to  Ironwood;  I  worked  in  the  iron  mines 
first. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  were  you  in  the  iron  mines  at  Ironwood  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  believe  I  was  there  nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  you  came  to  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  have  been  here  ever  since? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Federation 
of  Miners? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  will  be  a  year  next  April. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  Calumet  Local. 
Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  house? 
Mr.  Posio.  First,  I  paid  $1,350  for  it,  but  1  have  built  an  addition  to 
it  later. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Is  it  paid  for  at  this  time? 
Mr.  Posio.  It  is  not  all  paid  for  yet. 
The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  whose  duty  it  is  to 

keep  these  tracks  in  repair,  or  who  ought  to  keep  them  in  repair? 
Mr.  Posio.  It  is  the  bosses,  who  ought  to  look  at  it  and  see  that 

they  have  workmen  to  fix  the  tracks? 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  trammers  do  not  have  anything  %'o  do 
with  the  repairing  of  the  track. 

Mr.  Posio.  Of  course  not.  They*  have  neither  the  tools  nor  the 
lime  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HowELii.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  your  superior  in  the  mines 
about  the  condition  of  the  tracks  i 

Mr.  Posio.  Of  course,  I  have  complained,  but  some  of  ihem  have 
said  they  would  fix  them,  and  they  have  fixed  them,  but  others  have 
said  we  will  fix  it  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  to*moirroW,  mA  then  it 
would  not  be  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  ctttis  run  oflP  the  track  by  reason  &t  defective 
toaoks  iff  that  a  loss,  in  the  extra  work  that  comes  on  the  trammers  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes,  of  course ;  he  has  got  to  g^  it  Up  and  get  things 
going  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  tracks  in  recent  years  maintained  any  bet- 
ter by  the  company  than  they  were  several  years  ago,  has  there  been 
any  improvement  nowadays  in  those  matters? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  is  more  than  seven  y^ars  since  I  have  trammed  and 
I  do  not  know  just  the  conditions  the  tracks  are  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you? 

Mr.  Posio.  Finnish. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  naturalissed  citizen  or  hav#  yx>U  de- 
clared your  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  have  my  first  papers,  but  I  have  not— I  am  not  a  full 
citizen  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  took  6ut  your  first 
papers? 

Mr.  Posio.  Just  recently. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PoBio.  It  will  be  12  years  next  fall. 

Mr.  Rees.  Just  one  question  more.  How  long  ago  was  this  time 
that  you  trammed  in  tne  Osceola? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  trammed  there  in  1904. 

Mr,  Bees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  Capt.  Prauby,  and  that  is  all 
I  know. 

Mr.  Eees.  He  was  a  mining  captain,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Posio.  There  .was  another  man,  I  believe,  with  Prauby,  Who 
was  some  sort  of  a  second  superintendent. 

Mrw  Rees.  Was  it  Capt.  Pamell? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  think  Edward  was  the  captain. 

Mr.  Rees.  Capt.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Posio.  It  might  have  been,  but  I  doti't  remember. 

Mr.  Rees.  And,  if  I  remember  right,  this  was  south  of  No.  6  shaft 
that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  south  side.  There  are  no  other  shafts 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  level? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  was  31,  32,  and  33  levels. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  ask  you  if  you  fainted  in  the  drift  and  was  picked 
up  and  carried  out  unconscious? 

Mr.  Posio.  Yes;  I  remember  of  being  unconscious  but  I  do  liot 
know  whether  I  was  carried  out  or  dragged  out  or  pulled  out  or  how 
I  was  conveyed  out,  but  I  remember  I  was  rigging  up,  I  was  tighten- 
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ing  the  air  hose  with  a  monkey  wrench,  it  was  then  that  I  became 
unconscious  and  I  don't  remember  anything  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  accrunt  of  the  excessive  heat  or  gas 
or  smoke  or  bad  sanitary  conditions,  or  what  was  the  trouble  ? 

Mr;  Posio.  It. was. gas.  It  was  some  sort  of  a  poisonous  gas.  It 
^ot  into  my  system  so  secretly  that  I  did  not  know  when  i  it  was  com* 
ing  into  me,  and  I  thought  that  I  am  alone  like  this  and  I  will  rig  up, 
ind  after  I  am  finished  rigging,  I  will  go  to  the  shaft  and  get  some 
fresh  air  and  get  my  head  cool  and  then  I  will  go  back,  but  before  I 
knew  anything  I  had  fallen  down  and  was  unconscious. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  It  was  last  April,  but  I  don't  remember  that  exact  date. 
The  Chairman.  What  mine  ? 
Mr.  Posio.  It  was  in  Calumet  and  Hecla  No,  15. 
Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  mining  then  ? 
Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  a  one-man  machine? 
Mr.  Posio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Anybody  working  near  you  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  There  was  none  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  where  I  worked, 
not  even  a  trammer  on  that  level.  On  the  other  side  of  the  shaft 
there  was  a  miner. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  far  from  you ;  or,  let  me  put  it  this  way,  what  was 
the  distance  between  you  and  the  nearest  person  to  you  when  you  be- 
came unconscious!? 

Mr.  Posio.  There  was  no  workman  except  the  man  in  the  drift,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  shaft,  and  the  distance  between  us  was  more 
than  1,000  feet.  We  were  each  in  the  shaft  about  600  fleet  in  opposite 
directions,  and  the  other  migi  could  have  become  unconscious,  too. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  say  the  other  man  could  have  become  unconscious, 
or  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  rock,  or  something  fall  on  him, 
and  lie  there  unconscious,  the  same*  as  this  man  did  and  no  one  near 
him? 
Mr.  Posio.  Why  not? .  Of  course. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  had  you  been  working  in  this  level  before 
this  incident,  which  you  have  described,  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  don't  remember  how  long  I  had  worked  there,  but  I 
had  drifted  that  drift  in  ftom  the  very  beginning  at  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  this  the  only  instance  in  your  mining  experience 
where  you  found  impure  air  in  the  drift? 

Mr.  Posio.  I  have  seen  much  poor  air,  but  I  have  always  worked 
with  a  partner,  and  we  have  talked  and  agreed  that  when  we  feel  bad, 
one  will  go  out  totbe.shaft  and  get  fresh  air  and  after  the  man  has 
been  to  the  shaft,  then  the  other  go  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  can  not  be  done  with  one  man  on  the  machine, 
can  it? 

Mr.  Posio.  Of  course,  when  the  man  is  alone  he  can  not  do  it,  be- 
cause he  must  accomplish  something  while  he  is  down  there,  and  he 
18  down  there  trying  to  do  as  much  work  as  he  can,  and  this  gas  will 
Sterctiy  get  into  a^man?s  head,  and  you  will  fall  asleep  wiliiout  know- 
^?g  it;  as  it  did  in  my  case.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  coming  on 
like  that  until  t  had  gone  to  sleep. 

31151—14 ^13 
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Mr.  Kees.  What  level  was  this? 

Mr.  Posio.  On  the  seventeenth  level,  north  side. 

Mr.  Bees.  Now,  the  gases  you  spoke  of  are  the  fumes  of  the  dyna- 
mite. 

Mr.  Posio.  I  believe  it.  was  because  I  was  shoveling  dirt  dust,  and 
it  came  up  into  my  system  secretly. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Harry  Ansamaa  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  on  examination,  testified  as  follows : 

(Mr.  William  F.  Hanninen  acted  as  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  in  Laurium,  in  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  E[err.  How  long  havfe  you  worked  in  the  mines  in  this  district? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  underground? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Timberman  and  trammer. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  years  did  you  tram  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  deep  have  you  worked  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  How  deep  is  the  old  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Five  thousand  feet  above. 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  I  believe  it  is  5,000  feet,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  temperature  there  as  to 
whether  it  was  hot  or  not? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  was  very  hot 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  What  clothing  did  the  trammers  wear  when  they  were 
working? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  I  didn't  have  any  shirt  on  at  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  had  a  pair  of  boots  and  trousers  and  a  cap? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  I  had  a  pair  of  trousers  and  small  shoes  and  a  hat. 

Mr.  Kerr.  WTiat  arrangements  were  made  for  getting  you  drink- 
ing water  in  the  mines  that  you  worked  in? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  I  brought  some  down  in  my  dinner  bucket,  and  at 
the  dinner  hour  some  water  would  be  sent  down ;  sometimes,  Ijut  not 

always. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  the  occupation  of  tramming  in 
the  copper  district  of  Michigan  is  a  hard  one  or  not.  I 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  is  hard.  I 

Mr.  ICerr.  As  a  general  rule,  how  many  tons  of  rock  would  you 
have  to  load  into  a  car  a  day  ?^  I 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  is  3  tons,  if  not  more.  I 

Mr.  Ejirr.  How  many  trips  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Thirty-three. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  how  many  chil 

dren? 
Mr.  Ansamaa.  I  have  nine  children. 
Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Petermann  : 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  just  before  the  strike 
started? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  In  the  old  Calumet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  old  Calumet  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  mean  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  conglomerate  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes ;  in  the  deep  mine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  ^aft? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  No.  2. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Eiffht  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  As  a  timberman? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  All  that  time? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  tramming  for  how  long?    How 
long  is  it  since  you  did  the  last  tramming? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  is  nearly  10  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  in  the  Tamarack  mine? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  was  in  the  Tamarack  mine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  was  at  that  time  that  these  conditions  existed 
that  you  speak  about,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  West- 
em  Federation? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Seven  months. 
.  Mr.  Petermann.  Seven  months  now  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  he  made  88 
trips  a  day? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes;  and  we  have  to  do  it, 

Mr.  Casey.  And  3  tons  in  each  car? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes,  sir;  if  not  more;  because  they  were  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  they  have  to  load  this  rock  into  the  car— shovel 
itm? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes ;  and  lift  the  heavy  rocks. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  men  were  there  doing  this  work? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  At  that  time  there  were  three  men. 

Mr.  Casey.  Three  men,  8  tons  to  a  car,  and  38  trips  a  day? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  are  sure  about  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  far  did  you  have  to  push  these  cars  ? 

Mr.  Ansamaa.  It  was  more  than  a  thousand  feet;  it  was  over  a 
thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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Daniel  Waatti  was  called  as  a  witness,  and^  having  been  duly 
sworn,  on  examination  testified  as  follows: 

(Mr.  William  F.  Hanninen  acted  as  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  at  Calumet,  Mr.  Waatti? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  at  the  Heights. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  on  the  Calumet  con^iain- 
erate  vein  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  At  this  last  trip — ^this  is  the  tesith  year — but  alto- 
gether 16  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  Bed  Jacket  or  Whit- 
ing shaft  at  Calumet? 

Mr.  Waatti.  This  is  the  tenth  year — ^the  teirth  year  was  going 
when  the  strike  began. 

Mr.  EIerr.  That  is  a  shaft  that  goes  down  right  from  fee.  surface 
and  touches  the  vein  at  a  distance  of  about  5,000  feet? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  it  is  a  perpendicular  shaft;  a  shaft  with  six 
o^mpartments  for  oages; 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  noit  there  are  some  suhsha^  driven 
from  the  levels  leading  from  thai  shaft. 

Mr.  Waatti.  Thjens  is  om  the  fifty-seventh  Level,  fromi  a  cross-cut, 
3,000  feet  long;  from  there  begins  a  slanting  siiaft,.  which  is  called 
the^  pore-rock  shaft. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Does  this  subshaft  go  down  withjtheiinBline  of  the  veiiil' 

Mr.  Waatti.  No  ;  it  goes  along  the  trap  under  the  foot,  as  iH  is 
Gidled ;  and  as  wie  get  to  a  level  of  150  feet,  as:  it  is  there,  150'  feet 
between  the  levels,  then  we  have  to  cross-cut  along  the  level  to  tlje 
pore  rock  for  60  feet  before  we  strike  the  vein. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  other  words,. the  subshaft  is  sunk  in  what  is  callied 
the  foot  wall? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  deep  is  this  subshaft?^ 

Mr.  Waatti.  It  is-  beginning  fromi  the  fifty-seventh  level,  and  the 
bottom  now  is  at  the  sixty-seventh  level. 

Mr.  KerH.  150- foot  level  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  One  hundred  and  fifty«-five. 

Mr.  Kbrh.  155-foot  levels.  Are  there  any  levds  running  fromi  this 
subshaft  except  at  the  surface,  at  the  collar  of  the  shaft?  Are  tiiere 
any  levels  leading  into  other  openings? 

Mr.  Waatti.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  air  in  that  subshaft? 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  air  is  bad.  I  worked  there*  nine  y^ars  sinking 
shafts,  and  the  trammers  have  been  unconscious^  and.  I  have  trammed 
there,  too.     I  have  been  a  miner  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  seen  many  trammecs  down  in  that  shaft  be- 
come unconscious? 

Mr.  Waatfi.  Even  ill  the  place  that  I  worked  in  trammers  have 
hjad  toquit  in  the  middle  of  the  shift  and  go  away  because  they  were 
unable  to  fill  the  car. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  clothing  do  the  men  that  work  dx>wn  in  the- sub- 
shaft  wear? 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  men  that  fill  the  cars,  as  well  as  us  miners  until 
we  have  rigged  up  the  post,  we  must  take  off  our  shirts,  and  we  have 
nothing  on  but  our  trousers  and  our  shoes. 
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Mr.  KsBS.  You  say  that  the  stopes  run  about  150  feet  or  155  feet? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  hanging  walkl 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  hanging  is  blue  rock. 

Mr.  Ebbs.  Is  what? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Blue  rock. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  hanging  at  that  vein, 
whether  it  is  dangerous  or  not? 

Mr.  Waatti.  In  those  stopes  it  is  very  lo<i9e;  in  some  places  efven 
a  thickness  of  3  feet  comes  down  in  bloc&B. 

Mr.  Keber.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Petermann  : 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  stopes  off  the  sidbshaftt 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes ;  I  worked  last  in  one  of  the  stopes  at  the  ninth 
level. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then,  there  are  openings  from  the  subshaf<(, 
arent  there? 

Mr.  Waatti.  No,  sir ;  but  to  the  shaft,  and  any  opening  up  above 
is  only  to  the  Calumet,  but  there  is  none  on  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  at  from  155  feet  there  are  openings  from 
the  shaft  running  in  both  directions? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  don't  know  of  any  openings. 

Mr.  Petei^ann.  Well^  I  mean  arifts  or  levela 

Mr.  Waatti.  Those  drifts — those  levels  are  155  feet  apart,  so :  as  to 
catch  the  vein  in  this  crosscut  by  way  of  this  crosscut. 

Mr.  PETERMANN.  Thfitt  is  from  the  fifty-seventh  level  of  the  Whit- 
ing shaft? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes,  sir.  The  crosscut  begins  there  and  then  .goes 
inward. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  working  as  a  miner  at  that  place 
for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Waatti.  At  that  shaft  I  worked  the  last  10  years,  except  a 
very  little  that  I  have  been  stemming  in  other  parts  of  the  mine 
when  men  have  been  home. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  sinking  shafts  or  stoping? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  sunk  ^afts  and  drifted. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  work  on  contract? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  work  on  contract. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Have  you  used  the  one-man  drill  there? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  did  not  accept  it.    It  was  offered  to  me  many  times. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  would  rather  work  on  a  two-man  drill? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  it  is  more  safe. 

Mr.  Retermann.  How  many  times  did  you  refuse  to  go  on  a  one- 
man  drill? 

Mr.  Waatti.  It  was  offered  to  me  three  times,  but  I  said  that  .as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  I  want  to  work  on  a  two-man  machine,  because 
that  is  plenty  hard  enough,  and  hot  and  gassy  drifts. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  So  that  vou  had  the  privilege  of  staying  on  a 
two-man  drill  if  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 
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The  Interpreter.  The  question  was,  he  had  the  privilege  of  stay- 
ing on  a  two-man  machine? 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waatti.  They  did  not  force  me  to  take  the  one-man  machine, 
because  I  had  worked  a  long  time,  but  they  said :  "  You  will  take  it 
yet." 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  your  partner's  name? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Jack  Torstrom. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Jack  what? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Jack  Torstrom.    He  lives  on  Caledonia  Street. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern Federation? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  joined  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Joined  just  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Before  the  strike. 

In  the  drifts  that  I  worked  on  men  often  became  unconscious,  and 
I  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaft  helping  to  take  out  meA 
who  have  become  unconscious  on  account  of  gas. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tell  me  some  of  the  men  who  became  unconscious 
for  the  last  six  months  before  the  strike. 

'  Mr.  Waatti.  My  partner,  and  I  myself  one  time,  because  we  had 
to  make — we  had  to  fire  holes  on  three  or  four  different  trips ;  on  the 
sixty-sixth  level  the  drift  is  in  900  feet,  and  there  is 'no. ventilation 
at  all  except  that  the  air  must  force  itself  through  the  drift  and  into 
the  shaft,  and  then  make  its  way  up  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  it  that  you  and  3^our  partner  became 
unconscious  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it  might  be  about 
a"  year  and  a  half  ago. 

,Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  this  same  Jack  Torstrom  that  you  were 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Waatti.  And  it  is  about  three  years  ago  that  I  was  injured 
there.  It  was  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  went  down,  when  we 
got  to  the  sixty-sixth  level.  I  began  repairing  the  hose  at  the  side, 
and  my  partner  went  inside  into  the  drift.  A  big  "loose"  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  level,  although  I  was  on  the  side  of  the  level, 
and  crushed  me  down.  I  lost  two  teeth,  and  my  hands  were  cut  and 
bruised.  And  it  has  been  my  duty  to  look  after  a  lift,  the  bosses 
have  told  me  that  after  the  trammers  come  down  to  see  that  there  is 
no  loose,  and  up  on  top  of  the  level  also.  And  I  warned  them  sev- 
eral times  to  put  a  prop  or  a  timber  under  that  loose,  and  that  was 
not  dene.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  the  time  or  not.  The 
stpne,  the  rock  that  fell  on  me,  was  so  large  that  it  took  four  men  to 
roll  it  off,  and  in  that  new  shaft  there  is  a  cage  of  its  own. 

The  Chairman.  What  mine  is  this? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Mr.  Waatti.  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  About  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  are  the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh 

levels? 
Mr.  Waatti.  It  is  near  5,000  feet  from  the  surface. 
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The  Chairman.  Five  thousand  feet.  It  is  about  a  mile  deep  there. 
You  worked  at  the  end  of  the  drift  that  was  900  feet  long  on  that 
levdt 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  brought  many  drifts  into  the  boundary  line 
from  the  shaft,  and  it  is  1,100  feet  irom  the  shaft  to  the  boundary 
line. 

The  Chairman.  No  ventilation  or  any  way  of  forcing  any  fresh 
air  in  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Nothing  else  except  the  compressed  air  that  comes 
down  to  run  the  machine. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  enough  to  drive  the  gas  and  smoke  out! 
Mr.  Waatti.  If  we  were  allowed  to  leave  the  air  blow,  it  might 
clean  the  gas  and  smoke  out  while  the  shifts  are  changing,  before  the 
other  shift  comes  down ;  but  we  were  told  not  to  blow  much  air. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  ? 
Mr.  Waatti.  We  often  had  to  stay  so  late  in  the  subshaft  that  we 
had  to  run  to  get  the  case  in  the  main  shaft,  because  it  took  all  6ur 
time  underground  to  wo^  as  hard  as  we  could  to  make  a  living. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  was  that  each  day? 
Mr,  WAATn.  We  left  for  underground  in  the  morning,  20  minutes 
past  6,  and  we  came  up  at  a  quarter  past  5  in  the  evening. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  pay  have  you  been  getting,  generally 
speaking,  on  an  average?  What  has  your  pay  been  avei'aging'  a 
month  K)r  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Waatti.  My  month's  pay  varied  from  $60  to  $71  and  $T2  a 
month. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  ? 
Mr.  Waath.  Yes ;  16  years. 

Mr.  Caset.  Does  that  $60  or  $70  a  month  represent  your  pay  after 
all  the  deductions  were  made  ? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Yes  \  that  is  what  is  left  of  the  $60  or  $70. 
Mr.  Casby.  He  said  he  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  because  there 
wasn't  a  prop  put  up  to  hold  the  roof. 
Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  put  up  those  props?    Was  it 
your  duty? 
Mr.  Waatti.  No;  the  timber  ^angs  are  different  from  the  miners. 
Mr.  Casey.  Do  the  re^lar  timbermen  put  up  the  props  to  hold 
up  the  roof  so  that  the  miners  won't  get  injured? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  the  miner  the  right  to  put  up  props  himself  when 
he  sees  that  the  roof  is  dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  A  man  naturally  would  put  them  up  if  there  was 
some  timbers  down  and  tools  to  do  it  with,  but  a  miner  has  no  tools 
sharper  than  a  shovel  or  hammer. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  the  miner  supposed 
to  put  up  the  timbers  to  protect  himself,  or  have  they  timbermen 
that  are  supposed  to  keep  this  roof  safe  for  the  miners  to  work 
under? 

Mr.  Waatti.  In  the  stopes  the  timbermen  put  up  all  the  timber, 
and  that  is  the  place  where  the  miners  ^ork,  and  the  timbermen  put 
them  up  there. 
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Mr.  CAdET.  You  complained  to  your  superior  officer,  'file  oaptsm, 
or  whoever  it  was,  that  this  roof  was  dangerous,  and  thatthey  should 
have  props  put  up  there,  and  it  was  not  done,  and  because  oi  *ffi» 
failure  to  put  up  the  necessary  props  he  was  injured  by  a  fall  -of 
rook. 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes ;  it  was  because  the  timber  was  not  put  up  « 
time,  nor  it  was  not  looked  after,  nor  pin(5hed  down,  and  I  my- 
self tried  to  pinch  it  down,  but  it  wouldn't  go,  and  the  'pore  toot, 
even  thou^  -you  pinch  it  down  and  try  to  pinch  it  down  and  it  wont 
cottie,  it  might  come  soon  after  by  itself. 

Mr.  Casbt.  How  long  was  he  idle  from  this  injury^ 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  was  home  and  lost  19  shifts  as  the  Tesult  of  that 
mjupy. 

Mr.  Casbt.  Was  he  paid  for  those  19  shifts 'by  the  company  1 

Mr.  Waattt.  Nothing  but  what  T  had  from  the  club. 

Mr.  Casbt.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "club"? 

Mr.  Waatti.  It  is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  men  every  moirfh 
into  the  company^s  club,  and  it  is  for  such  purpose  as  when  m&n  ofb 
injured. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  money  did  he  get  ^pom  the  club''? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  received  a  dollar  a  day. 

Mr.  jCasby.  Does  the  company  pay  anything  into  this  club? 

Mr.  Waatti.  As  far  as  I  understand,  only  me  men  pay  into  it»per 
month'. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  handles  these  funds'? 

Mr.  Waaiti.  It  is  in  the  main  v>ffice,  everything  else,  it  is-callefl 
the  company  club,  and  it  is  given  out  of  there  as  on  pay  days,  as  any 
other  money  that  you  draw. 

'Mr.  Ca«ey.  Do  the  men  have  anything  to  say  about  who  this  money 
shall  be  paid  to  or  how  this  money  shall  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  men  can't  say  anything  as  to  that;  when  they 
are  working  they  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  when  they  are  working 
only. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  men  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  dlub  ftmd 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  As  far  as  I  understand,  even  as  long  as  I  have  been 
there,  L  do  not  know  of  anything  that  the  men  might  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  the  men  know  how  much  money  is  paid  into  this 
club? 

Mi.  Waatti.  The  men  never  know  as  to  what  is  in  the  treasury  or 
what  is  in.  All  they  know  about  it  is  how  much  is  paid  out  for  tbe 
injured  men. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  don't  know  how  much  is  in  the  treasury  at  all? 

Mr.  Waatti.  A  report  of  that  has  never  been  given  out,  as  far  as 
I  know,  during  the  time  that  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  has  he  been  contributing  to  this  club? 

Mr.  Waatti.  All  the  time  that  I  have  worked  for  the  company, 
every  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  months  is  that,  or  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  worked  in  all  for  the  Calumet  Co.  16  years. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  a  month  does  he  pay  into  the  club? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Of  late  years  we  have  paid  30  cents  a  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  has  he  drawn  out  of  the  club  in  those  16 
years  ? 
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Mr.  Waattt.  I  could  make  an  oath  that  I  have  only  taken  out 
about  $75  in  all  the  time  that  I  have  worked  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  say  that  lately  you  pay  30  cents.  What  did  you 
pay  i  before  that  30  cents  per  month  went  into  eflFect? 

Mr.  Waa^th.  Bcjfore  that,  as  far  as*  I  can  remember,  it  was  50 

(ffilltS. 

Mr.  CASEy.  ^How  long  were  you  paying  the  30  cents  a  month  i 

Mr.  Waatti.  About  six  or  eight  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Qabry.  That^is  all. 

The  Ghahuiiak.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  company  paying  any- 
thing for  any  injuries  to  any  of  the  men  during  that  16  years! 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  don't  know  tiiat  anyone  who  has  been  paid  who 
hastnot  been  injured  so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  work. 

The  .Chaermak.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  does  the  company  have 
amy  uuIb  or  .qrstein  ^of  payings  or  have 'they  a/nv  personal  mjury  lia- 
bility law  in  this  State ;  that  is,  that  is  enforced,  as  regards  this  com- 
pany; «nd  if  so  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  EIerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  enlighten  the  board  on  that. 

The  GuiORMAN.  Of  course,  we  wont  you  genttemen  to  get  that 
kw  on-thiasufarjeat  and  put  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  act  was  passed  in  1912.  I  believe  it  went  into 
forceitke  1st  of  September ,  1912. 

Tim  *OMATS!Bmsi.  iDid'  you  ever  have  any  law  in  this  State  befofre 
that  time  ? 

iSr.  SIebr.  ITo'Compensstion  act  before  that  time. 

ThetCHiaRMAi^.  Ho  personal 'injury  liability  at  all? 

Mt.  KiajR.  PersDBul  injury  liability  with  fellow  eervaflt,  aesump- 
tion  of  risk,  and  contributory  negligence,  common-law  defenses. 

'Mr.  HowEM-.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  mine  captain  tfbout 
the  ^oul  air  in  the  drift  ? 

Mr.  Waath.  Yes ;  I  have  said  to  them  a  number  of  itimes  that  the 
ftior  isrbad  here  if  we  are  not  allowed  ?to  blow  air. 

Mr.  HowEiiL.  Can  you  purify  the  air  in  the  drifts  by  the  escape 
of  the  compressed  air. 

Mr.  Waatti.  0f  course,  :it  purifies  it  to  a  certain  extent  if  dt  is 
allowed  to  blow. 

Mr.  HowEiOi.  Have  you  ever  been  censured  ior  allowing  com- 
pressed air  to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air  in  the 
drifts? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes.  Many  times  they  have  been  angry  about  and 
said,  "  You  must  not  let  it  blow." 

Mr.  HowEiiL.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  strike 
except  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Never  before. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  since  the  union  was  organized  in  your 
community? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  don't  know  as  to  when  the  union  was  organized  in 
IT  y  district.    I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Mr.  HowELL.  Have  the  conditions  surrounding  the  miners  been 
getting  better  or  worse  in  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  They  have  become  worse  in  every  way  and  every 
manner. 
The  Interpreter.  He  wants  to  say  some  more  about  his  injury. 
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The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  any  fur- 
ther into  the  injury,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  we  don't  care  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  him  this  question:  He  says  condi- 
tions in  the  mines  have  been  setting  worse  all  of  the  time.  I  would 
like  to  have  him  specify  and  tell  us  in  what  respects  the  working 
conditions  in  these  mines  have  been  getting  worse.  Have  him  specify 
the  details  and  tell  us  what  it  is  the  men  complain  of. 

Mr.  Waatti.  In  this  instance,  that  we  are  required  more  work 
than  a  man  can  do  and  the  pay  isn't  any  different  anyhow,  and  a 
mkn  is  unable  to  work  in  two  different  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Because  when  a  man  goes  into  his  own  working  place 
he  has  to  leave  that  place  many  times  and  run  to  different  parts  of 
the  level  and  go  and  assist  other  men  who  are  working  in  other 
parts  of  the' level. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  they  are  using  one-man  drills  or 
what? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes.  Of  late  we  had  to  go  and  leave  our  working 
place  and  go  across  on  the  other  side  of  the  shaft  and  help  the  man 
,on.  the  one-man  machine — ^help  him  rig  up  every  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  give  any  other  particulars  in  which  the 
conditions  are  getting  more  harsh  and  the  work  harder  and  more 
burdensome  upon  the  men.    If  so,  what? 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  conditions  have  become  more  harsh  because 
they  are  always  requiring  more  and  more  work.  If  a  man  is  unable 
to  do  it  they  kick  and  threaten  to  fire  a  man,  and  they  receive  treat- 
ment which  is  unfit  from  any  man  toward  another  man. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  about  the  language  of  the  bosses  toward  the  n:eh? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Sometimes  they  tell  a  man  that  you  are  ignorant  and 
don't  know  nothing  and  that  you  are  a  wooden  horse,  etc. 

Mr.  Howem..  You  have  been  a  long  and  faithful  employee  of  the 
company,  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said.  In  all  the  years  that 
you  worked  for  your  company  didn't  you  become  well  acquainted 
and  have  very  friendly  and  cordial  relations  with  your  captain  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  The  treatment  that  I  have  received  and  that  I  have 
seen  other  men  receive  is  that  if  a  man  understands  anything,  and 
if  he  dares  to  kick  about  conditions,  that  he  is  the  man  that  they 
will  push,  and  he  receives  the  most  kicking  from  the  bosses. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  speaks  about  being  compelled  to  go  across  to  the 
other  side  to  assist  other  men  to  erect  the  one-man  machine.  Was 
he  working  at  contract  work  when  he  did  that  or  company  time  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  We  worked  contract  then,  what  is  known  as  a  ton- 
nage contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  he  get  any  pay  from  the  company  for  leaving  his 
own  contract  to  go  over  and  help  the  other  man  put  up  his  one-man 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  No;  I  didn't  receive  anything  at  all  for  anything 
except  what  I  earned  in  my  own  working  place. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  we  to  understand  that  when  he  went  across  to  help 
the  other  man  to  erect  the  one-man  machine,  he  was  actually  doing  it 
at  a  loss  to  himself  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  that  is  natural. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  bosses  that  the  men  complain  of? 
Are  they  men  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  men  that  they  boss,  or 
are  they  different,  or  what  is  the  fact  about  these  bosses  and  weir 
harsh  treatment? 

Mr.  Waati.  The  bosses  nearly  all  are  of  the  same  nationality  or 
same  language,  Scotchmen  and  a  few  Swedes  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  a  very  large  number  of  men  that 
are  Scotch,  are  there,  in  these  mines  that  are  working. 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  very  many  Scotchmen 
working. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Waatti  is  there  a  Finnish, 
Croatian,  Austrian,  Polisn,  or  Hungarian  captain  in  the  whole  copper 
district  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Waatti,  There  are  none  to  my  knowledge  who  are  captains  or 
even  second  captains. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  his  answer  was  not  correct,  was  it,  in  say- 
ing they   were  of  the  same  nationality,  if  there  are  no   Finish 
bosses — or  what  is  it — Italian? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Italians,  Croatians,  or  Hungarians. 
The  Chairman.  None  of  those  people  are  bosses? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Captains  or  under  captams.    There  are  many  tranmier 
bosses.     They  are  called  $5  bosses. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  captains  that  domineer  over  and 
control  these  Finns  and  Croatians  and  Austrians? 
Mr.  Waatti.  The  head  captains? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  nationality?    Who  are  these  fel- 
lows that  they  claim  are  brutal? 
The  Interfrbter.  He  asks,  do  you  mean  the  head  captains? 
The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Waatti.  In  the  conglomerate,  Calumet  and  Weiden  shaft,  the 
captains  that  I  know  are  called  "  Cousin  Jacks." 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  the  fellows  that  he  says  treat  the  men  in 
a  way  that  no  human  being  should  treat  another? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes ;  the  bosses  in  the  Weiden  shaft  for  the  past  10 
years  have  been  such  men. 

The  Chairman.   What   percentage   of  them   are   these  "  Cousin 
Jacks"? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Of  the  men  working? 
The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  of  the  brutal  bosses. 
Mr.  Waatti.  There  have  been  three  at  least  that  I  know  of. 
The  Chairman.  He  doesn't  understand  the  question.    I  mean  what 
percentage  of  all  the  captains  are  of  that  nationality — ^what  propor- 
tion of  them  ? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Do  you  mean  of  all  the  mines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  captains  over  the  Finns  and  Croatians 
and  these  other  men. 
Mr.  Waatti.  The  majority. 

The  Chairman.  The  majority  of  them  are  "  Cousin  Jacks  "? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  the  great  majority  of  them  are  "  Cousin  Jacks." 
Mr.  HowEix.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  working  in  this 
district? 
Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  worked  here  more  than  20  years. 
Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  a  wife  and  family? 
Mr.  Waatti.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Any  children  t 

Mr.  WAAim.  Six  children. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  a  house  in  my  name  at  the  Centennial  Hei^te, 
but  I  owe  money  upon  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  find  it  hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet  durii^ 
your  working  here  in  the  district,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Waatti.  It  is  altogether  a  hard  condition,  unless  the  men  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  organize  some  work  as  a  man,  .because  a  man 
of  a  family,  who  must  raise  a  family  and  school  his  children,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  now,  it  is  too  hard  for  a  man.  At  the 
time  I  was  injured  they  took  me  out  to  the  shaft  and  the  boss  said  to 
me,  "  I  will  fire  you,"  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Give  me  my  time  at  once," 
and  I  was  put  mto  an  empty  car  behind  coal  cars,  and  the  ^igine 

gulled  me  through  the  crosscut  3,000  feet  to  the  main  shaft,  and  I  was 
leeding  and  in  the  cold.  Then  they  sent  a  bov  up  with  me  to  take 
me  uip  the  main  shaft  to  the  surface,  and  from  there  I  was  taken  wiCh 
a  horse  to  the  hospital,  and  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  at  the  bospitid 
before  a  doctor  came  to  treat  me  and  dress  my  wounds  and  remove 
the  dirt  from  my  wounds. 

Mr.  Casey.  liaven't  you  got  the  "  first  aid  to  the  injured  "  in  the 
mines  here? 

Mr.  Waatti.  There  never  has  been ;  only  that  the  man  is  sent  i^. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  we  to  underi^and  you  have  no  emergencgr  hospittfh 
in  the  mines? 

Mr.  WAAm.  As  far  as  I  know,  during  the  time  I  have  bewi  under- 
ground thcvse  past  20  years,  there  is  nothing  different  from  what  siA 
one  man  can  give  another  down  under^ound.  I  also 'have  assisled 
many  others  who  have  been  badly  injured  and  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  death. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  in  the  mines  in  this 
section  you  have  not  got  any  hospitals  in  the  mines  or  any  men  in 
charge  of  those  emergency  hospitals  to  take  care  of  miners  who  are 
injured? 

Mr.  Waatti.  Yes;  there  is  nothing  different.  If  a  man  is  injured 
his  partner  will  take  care  of  him,  and  even  if  he  is  killed  his  partner 
must  take  him  up. 

Mr.  Casey.  Am  I  to  understand  that  when  a  man  is  injured  in  the 
mines  he  is  loaded  into  an  empty  car  and  put  behind  loaded  cars 
and  compelled  to  remain  in  the  empty  car  until  those  loaded  cars 
lire  sent  up  out  of  the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  This  was  in  the  cross-cut  to  the  main  shaft  that  the 
coal  cars  were  ahead,  and  I  was  put  into  an  empty  car  and  I 
had  to  wait  in  the  empty  car  until  the  full  cars  were  taken  out  from 
the  front  until  they  had  a  chance  to  push  me  onto  the  cage,  and 
I  was  hoisted  up,  although  I  was  injured,  through  the  shaft  with 
such  speed  that  the  lights  went  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  Haven't  you  got  any  stretchers  in  the  mines  so  that 
vv^hen  a  man  is  injured  and  there  are,  say,  50  or  100  loaded  cars 
ahead  of  the  empty  car  he  is  in,  that  they  could  take  the  injured 
man  and  put  him  on  the  stretcher  and  carry  him  out  past  this  train 
of  cars  and  take  him  out  of  the  shaft? 
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Mr.  Waatti.  I  have  never  seen  or  I  don't  believe  one  could  be 
found  in  the  mines,  one  of  these  hammocks  in  which  they  would 
carry  a  man. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  haven't  got  any  bandages  or  any  men  trained  how 
to  wrap  wounds  or  anything? 

Mr.  Waatti.  It  is  up  to  the  men  themselves,  if  they  happen  to 
think  of  it  and  if  they  care,  and  if  they  go  to  the  doctor's  office  and 
ask  for  it  and  if  they  will  give  a  man  he  might  have  some  down  with 
him  himself. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  a  man  is  injured  in  the  mines  and  brought  out 
to  the  surface  have  they  got  easy-running  vehicles  or  ambulances  to 
take  the  injured  man  to  the  hospitals,  or  how  do  they  get  them  to 
their  homes  or  to  the  hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Waatti.  At  the  surface  there  are  ambulances  for  those  who  are 
dangerously  injured^  ambulances  which  are  on  springs 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Call  the  next. 

Thbodore  Warmanen,  a  witness,  produced  and  duly  sworn,  upon 
examination  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  live  at  Wolverine. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mines  have  you  worked  in  in  this  district? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  worked  at  the  Wolverine,  South  Kearsage, 
Centennial,  North  Kearsage,  and  at  Allouez. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  been  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  Warman"En^  I  have  trammed  all  the  time  that  I  worked  in  the 
mines,  except  that  I  was  a  dumper  a  short  while. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  a  trammer,  about  how  far  did  you  have  to  go  into 
the  level  to  fill  your  cars  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  At  the  Wolverine  I  have  pushed  a  car  mostly 
1,300  feet 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  that  distance  how  many  trips  a  day  would  you 
make? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  We  made  18  trips  and  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  that  what  was  demanded  of  you  or  what? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  That  would  do  if  you  could  not  get  more,  but 
more  was  required. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  tonnage  were  these  cars? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  You  mean  how  much  dirt  in  the  cars? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  said  that  they  held  &J  tons  of  dirt. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  men  on  a  car  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Two. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  that  two  men  filled  18  cars  of  rock  a  day,  2J  tons 
each,  and  took  them  to  the  shaft? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  have  power-tramming  there?  Do  you  have  any 
engines  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  We  had  only  the  bread  engine. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition'  of  the  tram  track  in  that  level  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  The  tracks  were  in  such  condition  that  it  would 
be  unbelievable  that  a  man  should  push  cars  on  such  tracks  now  when 
there  are  engines  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  So  far  as  you  know  is  there  any  power-tramming  in  the 
Wolverine? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  some  of  the  mines  of 
the  district  they  have  mules  to  pull  the  tram  cars  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  at  the  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  heard  that  they  have  a  team  of  mules 
there,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  at  times  of  the  hanging  walls 
ever  this  drift  which  you  trammed? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  On  the  32d  level  I  trammed  there  five  months, 
and  there  were  large  rocks,  loose  rocks,  in  the  hanging  that  high  [in- 
dicating] where  the  cracks  above  was  so  large  that  one  could  shove 
his  fist  in  between. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  called  the  boss's  attention  to  it  many  times. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  that  piece  afterwards  come  down  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  The  worst  place  in  the  hanging  that  I  complained 
about  to  the  boss  many  times  was  at  a  place  where  there  was  an  up- 
grade in  the  track  where  we  had  to  pusn  the  full  car  upgrade  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Indicating  an  angle  of  about  5  or  6  degrees  from  the 
horizontal  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  And  the  car  was  so  heavy  that  at  times  the  car 
instead  of  us  pushing  the  car  forward  the  car  would  force  us  back, 
and  I  told  the  boss  that  there  is  a  very  bad  "  loose  "  hanging  over 
that  place,  because  I  was  always  afraid  oecause  we  had  to  go  so  slow 
under  that  place ;  and  one  morning  or  one  night  I  was  on  shift  and  I 
stayed  home,  and  as  my  partner  and  the  other  man  who  was  tram- 
ming on  that  level  had  just  about  passed  that  place  a  minute  or  so 
before  that  "loose"  came  down,  and  there  was  about  20  cars  of 
"loose"  came  down  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  there  any  electric  lights  in  this  level  which  you 
were  tramming  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  not  seen  any  electric  lights. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  light  did  you  have  to  fill  your  cars  with  and  to 
push  them  to  the  shaft  and  back  from  the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  A  sunshine  lamp  on  our  forehead. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  carbide  lamps? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  No;  we  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  A  sunshine  lamp  is  a  lamp  filled  with  grease  with  the 
wick  dipped  in  it? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes. 

Mr  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  floor  of  this  level  over 
which  you  had  to  push  this  car? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Do  you  mean  the  track? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  in  such  a  condition  that  half  the  distance 
it  was  upgrade  and  the  other  half  it  was  downgrade. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  mean  is  there  any  covering  over  the  ties  upon  which 
you  can  walk  as  you  push  these  cars  back  and  forth  ? 
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Mr.  Wakmanen.  In  some  places  where  it  is  an  old  place  the  track 
is  filled  with  dirt  where  it  has  been  driven  from  the  cars  and  it  is 
filled  even  with  the  top  of  the  ties. 

.    Mr.  Kekr.  Then  you  walk  on  these  loose  rocks  that  have  fallen 
from  the  cars  from  the  hanging? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes;  all  the  small  rocks  over  which  the  cars 
pass  we  must  walk  over.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  rock  too  large 
to  pass  under  the  car,  we  must  pick  it  up  and  put  it  m  the  car. 

Mr.  EIers.  What  kind  of  boots  do  the  men  working  at  that  kind 
of  work  wear  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  always  have  a  pair  of  high  lace  shoes  with 
nails  in  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Kebb.  How  long  does  a  pair  of  such  shoes  last  at  that  work? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  At  the  Wolverine  my  shoes  have  never  lasted  me 
more  than  three  months,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  last 
three  months. 
Mr.  Kerr.  How  did  you  fill  the  cars  there? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  We  sometimes  shoveled  the  dirt  from  the  place 
where  we  can  get  it  best.  In  s6me  places  we  must  stand  in  a  place 
where  one  foot  is  much  higher  than  the  other  because  the  bottom  is 
uneven.  There  is  no  soUar  planks  at  all  on  which  to  shovel.  When 
I  worked  in  the  Wolverine  the  first  time  they  used  to  have  soUars 
on  which  to  shovel,  but  this  last  time  I  found  they  had  no  soUaris 
at  all. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Shovel  from  the  floor  of  the  level  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes.  In  some  places  the  bottom  is  so  rough  and 
uneven  that  it  is  hard  to  push  the  shovel  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long,  as  a  rule,  would  an  ordinary  shovel  last  at 
that  work? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  state  exactly,  but  I  think 
that  a  shovel  would  last  one  man  three  weeks. 
Mr.  Kerr.  All  this  time  you  were  shoveling  roc^  with  the  shovel? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Not  all  the  time  shoveling.    There  are  a  lot  of 
rock  that  can  be  handled,  called  handy  rock,  which  is  too  large  to 
shovel. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Those  you  throw  into  a  car  with  your  hands  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  required  to  dump  your  cars  into  the  skip? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  the  company  furnish  those  shovels  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes. 
Mr.  Casey.  How  big  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  About  that  big  [indicating].    There  is  a  sharp 

point  in  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  wear  mitts  in  lifting  up  those  rocks,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  did  not  have  mitts ;  trammers  never  use  mitts, 

because  if  they  used  mitts  it  would  cost  them  their  whole  pay  day 

to  buy  mitts. 

Mr.  ElERR.  Now,  what  is  the  shape  of  those  rocks  as  they  are 
broken  as  the  result  of  the  blasting,  whether  the  edges  are  sharp 
or  not? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  They  are  in  all  shapes,  in  the  Wolverine  anj^how. 
Somelbimes.we  get  very  large  rocks  and  we  have  to  put  rocks  into  a 
car  ev^n  larger  than  a  man  can  lift. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  those  rocks  have  sharp  comers  on  themi 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes;  there  are  sharp  corners  in  those  rocks,  and 
in  a  lot  of  them  there  are  sharp  horns  or  copper  which  cut  the  hands. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  this  is  what  is  known  as  a  native  copper  district, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Warkanen.  I  don't  know  the  differenee  in  the-  different  kinds 
of  copper. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Youcan  see  the  copper  in  the  rock? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  many  times  sharp  particles  of  coppec  6ti<ik  out 
over  the  edges  of  the  rock? 

Mr.  .Warmanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Now,  does  it  become  necessary,  at  times  to*  push  these 
cars  with  the  shoulder? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes;  it  is  necessary  to  push  a  car  with  their 
shoulder.  I  often  have  had  my  shoulder  against  a  car,  and  catch 
hold  of  the  wheel  with  my  other  hand,  because  it  would  noft  go 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  you  yoifrself,  or  whether  you  have  seen 
others  with  blistered  shoulders,  as  a  result  of  shoving  these  cars. 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  seen  men  with  sore  shoulders;  I  have  not 
had  very  sore  shoulders  myself  because  I  always  get  hold  of  the 
wheel  and  turn  the  wheel,  and  I  don't  have  tJo  push  so  hard:  with 
my  shoulder.  But  I  have  had  a  sore  shoulder  often  from  putting 
a  bai*  along  large  rocks  and  pushing  diem  out  of  the  way  to  one  side 
to  lei  the  car  go  by,  and  when  a  car  goes  off  track,  a  full  jcar  goes 
off  track  it  is  hard  to  lift,  to  get  it  on,  and  you  have  to  use  a  bar,  and 
my  shoulder  gets  sore  when  I  lift  so  hard. 

Mr.  Kerr.  While  you  were  at  this  work  of  tramming,  how  many 
hours  were  you  below  the  collar  of  the  shaft  doing  the  trammijig? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Ten  hours,  I  believe,  at  the  Wolverine.  We  go 
down  at  6.30  and  come  up  at  5.30,  that  is  11  hours,  I  believe,  and*  m 
the  Wolverine  there  are  many  stopes  where  the  dirt  won't  come  down 
the  stope,  and  even  as  you  go  in — at  the  beginning  of  the  shaft  as 
you  go  in — ^there  is  not  any  door  there  at  all,  and  you  must  go  and 
open  the  stope,  and  run  down  that  dirt  yourself,  and  even  tJien  you 
must  put  up  the  required  number  of  20  cars. 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  you  also  put  the  empty 
cars  bacJj:  to  the  place  to  fill  them  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes.  At  the  Wolverine,  No.  4  shaft,  the  rocks 
even  dropped  from  the  hanging  of  the  shaft,  and  run  down  the 
shaft  as  often  as  the  dumpers  dump  dirt  into  the  skip;  much  dirt 
misses  the  skip  and  comes  down,  rolling  and  bouncing  down  the 
shaft.  There  is  no  protection  or  doors  of  any  kind.  In  some  mines 
there  are  what  are  known  as  sideboards  that  they  put  on  the  side 
of  the  skip,  so  that  when  you  dump  the  dirt  won't  come  over  the 
sides,  but  is  forced  into  the  skip ;  but  at  the  Wolvierine  they  have  not 
these  sideboards,  and  much  dirt  comes  rolling  and  bouncing,  down  the 
shaft  when  they  dump,  and  it  makes  it  dangerous  for  the  men  below. 
Scores  of  times,  as  I  have  been  on  the  shaft,  I  have  been  forced  to 
run  into  the  drifts  because  I  have  heard  rocks  coming  down  the 
fibaft 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Petbrmann  : 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  You  have  been  talking  of  the  Wolverine  mine 
all  this  time? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes;  except  that  I  stated  I  worked  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  start  to  work  in  the  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  In  December  month,  1907. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  How  long  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  At  the  first  time  I  worked  there  four  months. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Did  vou  work  there  again  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  As  far  as  I  remember,  I  have  been  there  fivd 
different  times. 

Mr.  Petermann.  During  what  years? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  believe  I  have  been  there  every  year  since  1907, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  missed  a  year  or  not. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Did  you  work  there  last  year — 1913  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  worked  there  a  short  while  before  the  strike.  - 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  those  conditions  you  speak  about  existed 
th^re  at  all  of  the  different  times  that  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  not  so  bad  when  I  first  left  there,  in  1907, 
but  is  becoming  worse  all  the  time  since.  -        ^ 

Mr.   Pbtermann.  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Wolverine 
mine? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Smith  was  when  I  went  there  first.  - 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  that  is  the  Smith  that  was  in  charge  of  the 
Mohawk  mine  also? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  was  told  that  he  was,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Wolverine  up  to 
when? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  don't  remember  when  Denkler  came  there. 
Denkler  has  not  been  there  very  long  yet. 

Mr.  PuTBRMANN.  He  was  superintendent  up  to  the  early  part  of 
ma,  wasn't  he— Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  about  that  time,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  start  to  work  at  the  South  Kear- 
saffe? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  April,  1908. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  At  that  time,  I  do  not  believe  I  was  there  much 
more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Pbi^rmann.  Did  you  woric  at  the  South  Kearsage  several 
times? 

.  Mr.  Warmanen.  Seven  different  times ;  I  have  always  searched  for 
something  better. 

Mr.  Petermann.  During  what  years   were   the  seven  different 
times? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Between  the  Wolverine  and  South  Kearsage — I 
have  b^en  half  a  year  in  each  place,  always. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  what  is  the  longest  time  you  worked  at 
fliining? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Seven  months  at  one  trip;  .    . 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  start  to  work  for  the  Centennial  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  I  think  it  was  in  March,  1909. 

31151—34 U 
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Mr.  Petekmann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  worked  there  three  and  a  half  shifts.  I  was 
not  paid  for  that  last  half  shift. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  went  there  for  two  different  times,  and  the  cap- 
tain was- in  the  oflSice  in  the  evening,  about  4  o'clock,  and  he  said, 
"  Come  to-morrow  " ;  but  I  did  not  go.  I  thought  I  would  wait  until 
pay  daVj  and  when  pay  day  came  I  received  a  three-shift  pay  for  the 
three  snifts. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  all  the  time  you  worked  at  the  Centen- 
nial— ^three  and  a  half  shifts? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  tramming  again 
there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  start  to  work  at  the  North  Kear- 
sa^e? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  think  it  was  sometime  in  the  spring — a  little 
later— 1909. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  About  two  months,  I  think.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  injured  my  hand  at  that  time,  at  the  wrist,  is  why  I  quit  that  mine 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  start  to  work  at  the  Allouez?      j 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  in  1910  or  1911 — ^I  don't  remes^r  ex-  j 
actly. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  worii  at  the  Allouez  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Four  shifts. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Always  been  a  trammer? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  always  been  a  trammer,  except  that  at 
the  South  Kearsage  I  was  a  dumper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  you  say  they  use  no  sideboards  at  the 
Wolverine  mine? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  There  are  some  loose  boards  on  some  levels  that 
you  might  find  sometimes,  but  you  can  not  find  them  very  often, 
liiere  are  none. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  they  do  not  use  sideboards  on  the  skips 
there? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  Sometimes  they  use  them  and  sometimes  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  They  are  there  to  be  used,  aren't  they,  if  you  want 
to  use  them? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  They  are  there,  but  the  tranmiers  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  because  the  dumpers  are  up  over,  dumping. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eration ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  More  than  four  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Gust  Farmer,  a  witness,  called  and  sworn,  testified  through  an  in- 
terpreter, as  follows : 

The  Interpreter.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  man  that  just  left,  and 
somehow  the  clerks  twisted  his  name  to  Farmer. 
Mr.  Kekr.  What  is  your  name  ? 
The  WrrNESS.  Gust  Warmanen. 
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Mr.  Ejs6r.  How  do  you  get  the  name  "  Farmer  "  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  When  I  went  to  work  at  the  South  Kearsage 
the  shift  boss  asked  me  my  name  and  I  said  it  was  Gust  Warmanen, 
but  he  wrote  it  down  Farmer. 

Mr.  Kerb.  State  whether  or  not  that  is  a  custom  here  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  when  men  have  rather  difficult  names,  they  are  assigned  names 
that  are  easier  to  pronounce  by  the  shift  bosses.* 

Mr.  Warmanen.  It  was  at  least  that  time,  because  I  gave  him 
my  right  name,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  boss,  the  shift  boss,  to 
take  the  name. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  district  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  The  first  time  I  worked  nearly  two  years. 
Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  altogether  underground  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  you  working  at  underground  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Trammed  first. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  Tamarack  No.  6  shaft  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kjqrr.  Xhat  is  the  shaft  that  is  driven  down  perpendicularly 
into  the  ground? 
Mr.  T^^RMANBN.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kerr.  And  passes  through  the  vein  ? 

Mr.  Seies.  Only  m  the  interest  of  saving  time  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  3haft.    We  understand  it  is  a  perpendicular 
shaft  down  to  the  vein. 
Mr.  Kj!RR.  I  will  state  it  into  the  record. 
The  Chairman.  State  it,  if  counsel  do  not  object. 
Mr.   Kerr.  I   will.     No.   5   shaft,   as   well   as   other   Tamarack 
shafts,  are  driven  down  perpendicularly  through  the  vein;  they  pass 
through  iJae  vein,  crosscuts  are  driven  through  the  vein  to  eaten  i^ 
and  when  the  v^n  is  reaelied,  drifts  are  drrrai  north  and  south.    1 
understand  that  some  of  these  drifts  or  crosscuts,  rather,  are  now 
about  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  in  length.    Did  you  ever  work  in  No. 
5  shaft? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  level  ? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  trammed  on  many  different  levels — 31,  32,  33^ 
35,  and  37  levels. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Those  levels  are  numbered  from  the  time  the  shaft 
catches  the  vein? 

Mr.  Warmanen.  I  presiune  that  the  levels  in  Tamarack  No.  5^ 
they  begin  to  count  them  from  the  bottom  level  of  the  old  Tamarack* 
The  bottom  level  in  old  Tamarack  is  30  level,  and  then,  I  believe,  the 
first  level  in  No.  5  begins. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  temperature  down  in  the  levels  in  No.  S 
Tamarack  when  it  was  hot  down  there? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Hot  ?    It  is  too  hot. 
Mr.  K^asR.  What  clothing  did  the  men  wear  while  at  work  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  Very  thin  trousers,  shoes,  and  a  hat ;  no  shirt  at 

And  the  sweat  would  run  profusely. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  ever  injured  in  the  mine  ? 
Mr.  Warmanen.  I  have  been  injured. 
Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  were  you  laid  up  ? 
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Mr.  Wabmanen.  At  South  Kearsarge,  yes,  I  was  injured.  At  first 
I  was  away  from  work  nearly  two  months. 

Mr.  Kjesr.  Did  you  get  your  work  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  got  my  job  back  then,  but  I  was  not  fully  re- 
covered, and  after  I  worked  five  and  a  half  months  the  doctor  said  I 
better  quit  the  mine  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Ejbbb.  Did  you  so  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  After  I  stayed  away  about  a  year  I  went  back 
and  looked  for  work. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  get  work?_ 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  At  the  same  place  I  did  not  get  work.  I  went 
there  about  a  hundred  times  and  asked  for  work. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  you  finally  get  work? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  Yes ;  I  got  work  when  I  made  the  captain  under- 
stand that  I  was  going  to  begin  a  damage  suit  against  the  company 
for  personal  injuries ;  then  they  gave  me  a  job, 

Mr.  Ejsbb.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  When  did  this  all  happen  ? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  was  injured  on  the  5th  of  December — the  9th  of 
December,  1905. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  Kearsage  mine  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Kebb.  When  was  it  that  you  worked  at  the  Tamarack? 
.     Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  went  to  wcM-k  there  in  December,  1904. 

Mr.  Kebb.  How  long  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  Not  a  fuU  five  months. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Did  you  work  in  any  mines  besides  the  Tamarack 
and  South  Kearsage? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  worked — ^the  first  place  I  worked  was  at  the 
Centennial,  and  I  worked  there  five  days  and  three  hours. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  It  was  in  November,  1904.  I  was  fired  and  did 
.not  receive  any  pay  for  that  three  hours.  The  whole  party  of  three 
men  were  fired  at  the  same  time  because  we  could  not  do  enougn 
work  to  satisfy  the  boss. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Who  was  the  captain  that  you  went  to  to  get 
work  and  who  finally  gave  you  a  job  when  you  threatened  to  com- 
mence suit. 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  Frank  Landers. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Those  are  the  only  three  mines  you  ever  worked 
for— the  Centennial,  Tamarack,  and  South  Kearsage? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  worked  in  the  Wolverine  half  a  shift. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  It  was  in  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Any  other  mines? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  No. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  You  were  always  a  trammer?  ^   ^ 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  When  I  got  the  job  again  after  I  was  mjured  l 
did  not  tram  very  much  in  those,  only  sometimes, 

Mr.  Petebmann.  What  did  you  do?  mt      .  •     ^ 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  I  cut  down  dirt  from  the  stope.  The  mm^ea 
men  who  used  to  run  down  the  dirt  had  a  boss  behind  them  all  tne 
time  to  hurry  them  along  if  they  did  not  do  enough  to  suit  him. 
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Mr.  Petbbmakn.  Where  were  you  working  when  the  strike 
started  ? 

Mr.  Wasmanbn.  I  was  working  at  South  Kearsage,  on  the  surface; 
I  used  to  clean  the  captain's  office  and  the  clerk^  office,  and  they 
used  to  give  the  men  there  their  carbide  and  other  things  that  they 
neded  below  for  liriit. 

Mr.  Pbtbrmann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Wabmanen.  To-morrow  will  be  three  years. 

Mr.  Petehmann.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Wabmanhn.  I  am. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

William  F.  Mitchell,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live?  _ 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  live  in  Florida. 

Mr.  KjstR.  That  is,  at  Calumet? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejcrr.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  37  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  of  this  district? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Now,  something  like  13  or  14  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  was  going  for  14. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  What  work  did  you  do  in  the  mines  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  first,  I  started — ^first,  as  a  drill  boy ;  that  was 
the  time  that  the  drill  boys  used  to  pack  the  drills  on  their  shoulder 
and  take  air  at  the  Osceola  over  to  In  o.  4. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  wages  did  you  receive  as  a  drill  boy  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  received  at  that  time  24,  25,  and  26.  Now,  the 
reason  I  am  saying  this  here,  I  want  to  state  in  regard  to  the  drill 
boy,  at  that  time  the  drill  boy  had  to  take  this  powder,  I  was  work- 
ing at  the  fifteenth  level.  No.  4,  and  the  drill  boy  had  to  take  his 
powder  and  carry  it  from  the  nineteenth  level  up  to  this  here  fif- 
teenth level ;  that  iSj  in  his  bosom.  They  had  a  powder  man  there  at 
that  place — ^well,  this  here  drill  boy  used  to  carry  the  drills:  he  used 
to  carry  the  drills,  water,  hose — that  was  for  the  miners  at  tnat  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  the  water  was  used "" 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  for  throwing  out  their  sluices  from  the  hole. 

Mr.  E^ERR.  After  you  grew  iip  what  work  did  you  do  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  From  there  I  went  as  drill  boy  at  the  South  Hecla. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  you  grew  up  what  did  you  ao? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  went  all  through;  that  is,  timbering;  then  as  a 
miner ;  and  have  been  a  miner  of  late,  at  the  last.  Well,  now,  in  re- 
gard to  timbering,  well,  young  fellows  at  that  time  got  $42  a  month, 
while  if  an  outsider  would  come  in  right  along  he  would  get  52 
and  67. 

Mr,  Ejbrr.  That  is,  the  boys  who  grew  up  in  the  mines  did  not  get 
as  much  pay? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  as  they  should. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  the  full-grown  men  who  came  there — strangers. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  that  is  it;  and  the  men  that  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  it. 
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Mr.  Kerb.  Now,  after  you  became  a  miner,  what  is  the  lowest 
monthly  wage  that  you  ever  received? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On,  I  have  received  $18,  and  I  have  received,  thai 
is,  $30,  and  I  have  $55. 
Mr.  Kerr.  When  you  received  $18  did  you  work  a  full  month! 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  worked  a  full  month  at  the  North  Kearsarge. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  now,  that  is  something  I  could  not  just 
exactly  tell. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  did  you  happen  to  quit  working  in  the  mines;  did 
you  quit  yourself  or  were  you  discharged? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Oh,  I  have  quit,  that  is,  different  times,  that  is,  on 
account  of  not  ^tting  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  have  any  election  difficulty  with  the  mine 
bosses? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I  have  at  the  St.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  the  St.  Lewis,  the  day  before,  there  was  Denny 
Harrin^n  from  the  St.  Lewis  Mining  Co.    He  said  to  me  at  tiiat 
time — ^that  is,  me  and  my  partner — ^he  said  to  us  that  we  could  have 
a  shift;  that  the  compan]^  was  not  going  to  give  a  shift;  we  ooidd 
have  a  shift  or  a  halt  shift.    Well,  according  to  his  statement,  the 
next  following  day  I  stayed  home,  and  so  the  next  day  I  came  out 
and  he  told  me.  Where  was  I  yesterday?    Well,  I  said,  "I  staged 
home."    Well,  he  said,  ''  You  can  go  home  and  stay  home  agam.'' 
So  from  there  on  I  went  to  Cameron,  assistant  superintendent,  or 
whatever  you  call  him,  and  he  stated  to  me  I  should  go  back  to  Denny 
again.     So  I  did  not  go  back  to  him  anj^  more. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Was  that  a  primary  election? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  That  was  a  primary  nomination  that  time. 
Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 
Mr.  Pbtermann.  How  long  ago  is  that? 

Mr.   Mitchell.  That  is  about — just  the  primary  election — ^that 
would  be  1911,  wouldn't  it,  or  1912  ?     Yes ;  about  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  1912.  Your  trouble  with  him  arose  over  the 
question  of  whether  you  were  going  to  get  your  shift  off  to  go  and 
vote,  didn't  it — ^that  is  what  the  dispute  was  about,  wasn't  it?  You 
understood  that  you  were  going  to  get  shift  off,  and  when  you  came 
back  to  work  you  found  out  that  the  boss  did  not  understand  it  that 
way.  That  was  the  trouble,  was  it? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  That  the  boss  didn't  understand  it  ? 
Mr.  Petermann.  He  did  not  understand  that  he  was  going  to  give 
you  half  a  shift,  and  you  thought  that  you  were  going  to  get  the 
full  shift? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  He  said  that  I  could  take  a  shift  or  half  .shift. 
Well,  then,  I  understood  from  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
to  him  again. 
Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  his  name — Denny  what? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Denny  Harrington. 
Mr.  PETEHkANN.  The  St.  Lewis  is  not  working  now  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir ;  not  at  this  time ;  not  since  the  strike. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  was  not  working  anywhere  at  the  time  of  the 
strike. 
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Mr.  Petbbmann.  How  long  before  the  strike  did  you  work  a  mine? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  worked  there  at  the  Osceola.  I  worked  on  the 
water  leyner.  It  was  night  shift,  and  he  told  me  to  go  tramming.  It 
was  the  shift  boss,  he  told  me  to  go  tramming,  and  I  told  him  tnat  I 
would  not  go  tramming.  So  that  was  on  Saturday,  and  thy  measured 
up  the  places,  and  so  Friday  they  measured  up  the  place,  and  on  Sat- 
urday the  boss  in  the  dry,  he  says,  "  Go  down  and  help  the  trammer, 
urday  the  boss  in  the  dry,  he  says,  ^  Go  down  and  help  the  trammer." 
I  says,  '^  I  am  going  to  keep  squaring  at  my  place.  They  measured 
up  the  place,  and  I  won't  go  until  I  squared  up  that  place."  Monday 
night  I  came  out,  and  when  I  came  out  Monday  night  he  says  to  me, 
"  You  go  down  to  46  level,"  I  think  it  was,  "  Go  down  there  and  hunt 
them  tore  rock,"  and  I  says,  "What  am  I  g^oing  to  do  after  that?" 
That  was  Tom.  I  don't  know  his  name.  He  is  the  Osceola  shift  boss. 
Probably  there  is  sombody  here  in  the  audience  that  can  tell. 

Mr.  I^termann.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  when  you  worked  at 
the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to  explain  now,  just  before 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  want  to  explain. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  want  to  explain  in  regard  to  this :  They  had  dis- 
charged me,  or  they  did  not  discharge  me,  but  when  I  says  that,  when 
I  said  that  I  would  not,  he  told  me  to  go  down  to  46  level,  he  says, 
"To  pile  poor  rock,"  and  I  said — ^when  I  went  down  to  46  level  on 
the  poor  rock — ^all  I  said  was,  "  I  would  not  go  down  there,"  or  I 
says, "  What  will  I  do  after  that ?"  So  he  says,  "Push  a  car."  I  says, 
"What  will  I  do  to-morrow  night?"    He  says  "  Push  a  car."    And  I 

says,  "  No."    He  says,  "  Well,  if  you  don't  push  a  car ."    I  says, 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  to  push  a  car."  "  Well,  he  said,  "  If  you  don't 
do  that  you  will  have  to  walk  the  ties."  So,  I  says,  "  Well,  I  will 
walk  the  ties." 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  this,  when  was  this,  and  what  mine  was 
it? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  is  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  when? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  He  wanted  you  to  work  as  a  trammer  or  else  not 
at  all? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  he  wanted  me  to  work  as  a  trammer,  and  I 
would  not  do  it    I  am  a  miner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Osceola  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  worked  from  August,  just  when  No.  5  started. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  was  the  August  before? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  working  as  a  miner  there  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I  worked  up  there;  I  took  the  water  leyner 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  where  did  you  work  before  that,  before  you 
started  at  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  worked  there  at  the  St.  Lewis,  and  I  got  fired, 
and  I  was  idle  for  about  two  months,  and  I  could  not  get  work  no- 
where. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  worked  at  the 
St.  Lewis. 
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Mr.  'UsrcMEJsu  I  worked  in  the  C.  &  H.,  not  in  the  kosh^ 

Mr.  PirKffiMANK.  Surlace? 

Mr.  MrrcHSLU  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PsfEbMANK.  What  was  the  highest  pay  yoa  ever  made  as  a 
miimr? 

Mr.  MjTCHEUJi.  Well,  I  will  teU  yon  that  was  the  highest  pity  I 
made,  $123 ;  that  was  the  time  that  I  was  on  the  water  leaner  nets 
at  the  Osceola;  and  that  was  on  the  fathom  work  at  that  time.  We 
made  f our^-*had  four  men  in  the  oontraet ;  in  the  oootract  there  iftas 
two  men  eight  days  on  that  there  contract ;  and  them  men  were  iabsa 
out  from  there  am  we  were  placed  on  those  water  leyners,  then,  due 
man  on  eadi  shift ;  and  that  is  where  I  got  the  $133  that  time. 
'   Mr.  PRTteRMANN.  That  is  the  highest  pay  you  ever  mmde  ? 

Mr.  MrrcnxiJU  That  is  the  highest  pay  I  ever  made  in  a  mine. 

Mr.  Petekmann.  When  did  you  join  the  Federation? 

Mr.  MiTGHBLii.  I  have  been  a  member  about  IS  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MiTCHEiiU  At  the  present  time ;  yes.  I  am  in  it  at  the  present 
time;  yesj  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  the  lowest  pay  you  (Bver  made? 

Mr.  MiTCHEiJi.  The  lowest  is — ^well,  $30  and  $18. 

Mr.  Casey.  $18  a  month? 

Mr.  MrrcHEMi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  ^ifts? 

Mr.  MrroHELii.  Well,  it  was  pretty  near  a  full  month — 26  or  27— 
whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Casey.  Now,  you  make  some  mention  about  being  discharged 
because  of  some  trouble  with  the  captain,  I  believe,  on  accoiilst  of 
some  election.  What  does  that  mean?  Wsus  the  captain  trying  to 
interfere  with  yoii  in  working  around  the  election  polls,  or  was  it 

i'ust  the  question  of  dischargmg  you  because  you  stayed  hcMne  for 
talf  a  day  to  work  at  the  polls  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL..  Because  I  stayed  hotAe  on  that  day.  I  asked  him, 
how  about  election  dav,  the  day  before;  and  be  stated  that  at  that 
time  that  they  will  ta&e  the  shift  or  the  half  shift,  so  I  did  not  go 
any  different.  So  I  did  not  ask  him  any  more,  I  stayed  home  then. 
Naturally,  I  thought  that  was  all  right.  I  took  his  word  for  it,  and 
so  finally  I  come  out,  then,  the  following  day:  and  then  I  was  told— 
they  says,  ^'^ Where  was  you  yesterday?*'  And  I  said,  "I  stayed 
home."    He  says,  "  You  can  go  and  stay  home  again." 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  you  were  discharged  because  you  stayed  home, 
and  not  because  he  tried  to  control  you  or  influence  you  in  any  way 
in  the  election  ? 

Mr.  MiTCHEiJu  Control  me? 

Mr.  Casey.  In  plain  words,  he  did  not  try  to  influence  you  or  make 
ou  go  to  work  for  any  particular  candidate  or  against  any  particu- 
ar  candidate  at  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  don't  know  anything  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  were  discharged  because  you  stayed  home  that 
half  day  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  stayed  home  a  day.  I  did  not  go  out  at  all  that 
day. 

Mr.  Pbtbrmann.  You  said  you  worked  in  the  yards.  Is  that  rail- 
road yards  there? 


If 
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« 

Mr.  MiTCHEUDu  Yes,  ar. 

The  CffATRMAK.  Are  there  any  other  qtiesCioBS f 

Emil  Sslmi,  a  witness  produced,  sworn,  on  examination  testified 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Kebr.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Selmi  ? 

Mr.  Ssudi.  Allouez. 

Mr.  Kebb.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  underground  in  the 
copper  mines  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  SsiiMi.  Twelve  yeats.  - 

Mr.  Kebr.  How  many  years  did  you  work  as  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  More  than  six  years. 

Mr.  Kebr^  After  that  where  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  have  been  a  stemmer,  a  miner,  maohine'-man  heljper, 
and  drill  boy  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Ejbbb.  When  you  were  a  trammer,  how  many  hours  a  i^ift 
did  you  work?  What  time  did  you  go  underground  and  what  time 
did  you  come  up  ? 

Mr.  SfliLAii.  We  went  down  at  6.30  and  came  up  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  Kebb.  What  wages  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  Selmi.  At  the  Quincy  we  sot  $60  a  month. 

Mr.  Ksm.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  A  wife  and  how  many  children? 

Mr.  Selmi.  A  wife  and  three  children. 

Mr.  Kebb.  When  you  were  tramming,  Mr.  Selmi,  I  want  to  ask 
you  what  the  conduct  of  the  trammer  bosses  was  toward  you — what 
gort  of  langua^did  they  use  in  addressing  you ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  When  they  would  ask  a  man  to  do  something  or  com- 
mand a  man  to  do  something — ^whjr,  I  can't  describe  the  woi?d ;  there 
is  no  way  for  me  to  say  it  in  the  Finnish  language,  as  to  the  manner 
they  would  use  toward  the  men. 

Mr.  Kebb.  I  will  ask  you  whether  they  called  you  vile  names  or 
used  profane  language  toward  you? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes;  they  would  curse  and  swear  at  you,  at  me.  but  I 
can't  say  the  words  in  Finnish,  but  I  can  say  th^ii  in  English. 

Mr.  K^tB.  As  to  whether  that  was  customary  toward  the  trammers 
or  not  by  the  trammer  bosses? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes ;  at  the  Allouez  it  was  very  cust(Mnary .  It  was  al- 
ways customary  at  the  Allouea.  • 

Mr.  Ejbbb.  When  you  became  a  miner  you  worked  on  a  two-man 
machine  with  a  partner? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  State  to  the  committee,  while  you  were  working  on  the 
two-man  machine  as  a  miner  with  your  partner,  doing  the  same 
work,  there  was  ever  any  difference  in  your  pay. 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes ;  there  was. 

Mr.  Kebb.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  $18  difference. 

Mr.  Kerb.  As  to  whether  that  was  one  month  or  covered  a  series 
of  months? 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  worked  with  the  same  partner  for  10  months,  and 
only  2  months  out  of  tiiose  10  did  I  receive  the  same  pay  as  he  did. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  on  contract  or  company  account  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Selmi.  We  were  on  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  partners  upon  the  opposite  shift  also? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr«  How  many  years  have  you  worked  underground  here? 

Mr.  Selmi.  At  the  Allouez  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Selmi.  Six  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  you  were  receiving  a  less  amount  of  wages  than 
your  partner,  state  whether  you  workw  full  time  or  tiie  same  time  as 
he  dia.    Did  he  work  as  many  days  per  month  as  his  partner? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes;  the  same  amoimt. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  your  partner's  name? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Charles  Johti. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mine  was  that? 

Mr.  Selmi.  At  the  Allouez. 

Mr.  E[err.  Were  you  a  married  man  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes;  I  had  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Mr.  KjatR.  Were  you  then  living  in  a  company  house  or  a  privately 
owned  house? 

Mr.  Selmi.  In  my  own  house,  but  on  the  company  land. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  a  great  many  houses  are  owned  by  em- 
ployees of  these  mining  companies  that  are  built  upon  company  land. 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  don't  know  the  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Are  there  a  great  many? 

Mr.  Selmi.  There  are  many. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  might  say  that  before  the  hearings  close  we  will  offer 
some  forms  of  the  leases  which  these  men  hold  from  the  mining  com- 
panies under  which  they  erect  these  houses  upon  company  lands,  the 
terms  of  them,  and  also  the  terms  of  leases  or  company  houses.  [To 
the  witness:]  Who  was  the  captain  in  the  mine  at  that  time — ^the 
AUeouz  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Warnd. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  .cross-examine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  it  that  you  worked  10  months  and  got 
$15  a  month  less  than  your  partner? 

Mr.  Selmi.  The  last  two  years  past. 

Mr.  Petermann.  1912  and  1913  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  months  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  It  was  in  March,  1912,  that  I  went  to  work  with  that 
man. 

Mr.  Petermann.  For  the  following  10  months,  was  it,  that  you 
got  $15  less  than  your  partner  did  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Why  was  that,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  they  used  to  call  a  man 
a  helper. 

Mr.  Peterman.  You  were  the  other  man's  helper? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  The  other  man  was  the  miner? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  mining  captain  about 

this? 
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Mr.  Sel^.  Yes;  I  complained  to  the  captain,  and  I  said  to  him, 
"  I  can  not  keep  up  my  family  with  this  pay,"  and  he  said,  "  Well, 
go  home,  then.'*^ 
Mr.  Peteermann.  Were  you  working  on  contract  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Sblmi.  Yes;  we  were  contracting  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Pbtbrmann.  What  pay  were  you  making? 
Mr.  Selmi.  $44  and  upward  to  fifty-five,  and  one  pay  day  I  had 
3ixty-one. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  the  highest  pay  you  made? 
Mr.  Selmi.  The  month  that  he  paid  me  the  same  wages  as  my  part- 
ner received  I  had  $71. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  was  one  month  that  he  paid  you  that,  was 
it — or  more  than  one  month? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Yes;  that  was  one  month,  and  when  I  received  sixty- 
one  was  another  month  when  I  received  the  same  pay  as  my  partner. 
Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  you  worked  for  the  Allouez  six  years. 
Is  that  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  worked  there  three  years  and  four  months  steady 
on  machines. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  last  three  years  and  four  months  just 
before  ihe  strike? 

Mr.  j^;iiMi.  I  worked  as  drill  boy  at  the  Allouez  for  four  months 
before  the  strike  and  I  worked  14  hours  at  the  night  shift,  and  the 
day  shift  I  had  a  shift  with  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  am  going  to  find  out  whether  this  three  years 
and  four  months  that  you  worked  continuously  at  the  Allouez  was 
just  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Selmi.  No  ;  that  was  the  period  that  I  worked  at  the  Allouez, 
those  three  years. 
Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  SEiiMi.  I  began  the  work  at  the  Allouez  in  1907. 
Mr.  Petermann.  And   then   you  worked   three   years   and   four 
months? 
Mr.  SeiiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 
Mr.  Selmi.  I  was  fired  then. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  go  then? 

Mr.  Selmi.  I  looked  for  work  continuously  one  year  and  four 
months,  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  finally  find  it  somewhere? 
Mr.  Selmi.  And  Igot  a  job  at  the  Allouez  then  finally. 
Mr.  Petermann.  That  would  be  in  1908  or  1909  ? 
Mr.  SEiiMi.  This  last  time  that  I  begin  there? 
Mr.  Petermann.  That  would  be  the  year  that  you  were  looking 
Aor  a  job  and  found  one  at  the  Allouez — was  that  1909? 
Mr.  Selmi.  It  was  in  November,  1911. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  worked  there  steadily  then  up  to  the  time 
oUhe  strike? 
Mr.  Selmi.  I  got  away  the  week  before  the  strike. 
Mr.  Petermann.  What  other  mines  did  you  work  in? 
Mr.  Selmi.  At  the  Quincy. 
Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  Selmi.  Twelve  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Pbtbbmann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  SEI4MI.  Nine  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Any  other  mine. 

Mr.  Selmi.  South  ifecla. 

Mr.  Petesmann.  When? 

Mr.  Selmi.  It  is  more  than  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  wore  there  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Thirteen  monms. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tramming? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Tramming. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  else  did  you  work? 

Mr.  l^sLMi.  At  the  Amygloid  No.  18. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  were  you  doing  there — ^mining  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  And  between  that  time  I  was  in  the  Tamarack  No.  5. 
.   Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  mining  at  the  Amygloid? 

Mr.  Selmi.  Tramming. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tramming? 

Mr.  I^LMi.  Yes. 

Mr;.:pETERMANN.  When  was  that  that  you  were  in  the  Amygl(Hd!  - ' 

Mr.  Selmi.  Eight  years  ago ;  a  little  more  than  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  after  that  you  worked  at  the  Tamarack  as 
a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  Selmi.  It  was  between  the  time  that  I  wcnrked  at  the  Hecki 
and  this  that  I  worked  at  the  Tamarack.  I  worked  12  shifts  at  the 
Tamarack. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No  further  questions. 

Erich  Mittiwri,  witness,  produced,  sworn  on  examination,  testified 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Mittiwri? 

Mr.  Mittiwri.  Wolverine. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  in  the  copper 
country  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  MimwRi.  A  little  better  than  10  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  has  been  your  work  underground  most  of  that 
time? 

Mr.  Mittiwri.  I  trammed  about  11  years,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  have  been  a  miner. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  will  ask  you  what  is  the  lowest  wage  you  havfe  received 
for  a  full  month's  wages? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  About  $24 ;  it  might  have  been  a  few  cents  less  or  a 
few  cents  more. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  for  a  full  month's  wages? 

Mr.  Mittiwri.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  a  full  month. 
There  might  have  been  a  shift  or  so  short;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  North  Kearsarge  branch  of 
the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Mittiwri.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  While  working  in  that  mine  were  you  ever  asked  to 
donate  anything  in  the  way  of  a  subscription  to  a  Cornish  boy? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  asked  you  ? 
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Mr.  Mnnwsi.  The  shift  boes. 
Mr.  Kf.br.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  MimwRi.  Collins;  I  don't  remember  what  his  first  name  is. 
Mr.  Kbrr.  When  was  that  ? 
Mr.  MiTTiwRi.  1912. 

Mr.  Ejsrr.  Were  you  working  in  the  mine  at  the  time  ? 
Mr.  MiTiiwRi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebr.  What  did  vou  say  to  tl^  man,  to  the  shift  boss  ? 
Mr.  MiTnwRi.  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  money  at  tihis  time. 
Mr.  EJEBR.  What  happened  then  ? 

Mr.  MrmwRX.  They  said  the  Finlanders  are  crazy  j  when  any- 
body— ^wben  there  is  a  subscription  for  any  of  my  nationality  they 
never  want  to  giye  anything. 
Mr.  Eerr.  What  happened  ? 

Mr.  MrmwRL  I  told  them  that  if  it  was  all  right  I  would  give  him 
some  when  payday  came. 
Mr.  Kerr.  What  did  he  say  ? 
Mr.  MiTnwRi.  He  »ud  all  right. 

Mr.  Ejsrr.  Did  you  continue  to  work  in  the  mine  after  that? 
Mr.  MiTTiwRi.  I  was  thwe  a  short  while. 
Mr.  JS^ESOi.  What  happ^ied  then? 
Mr.  MiTnwRi.  I  was  fired. 
Mr.  Kerr.  By  whom? 

Mr.  MiTTiwRi.  I  was  reported  by  that  same  Collins. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  so  to  see  anybody  about  being  discharged  from 
the  mine ;  and  if  so,  who  was  it? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  I  went  to  see  the  underground  foreman,  or  gen- 
eral manager  underground,  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla.  ^ 

Mr.  KootR.  What  satisfaction  did  you  get  from  him? 

Ifr.'  MrmwRi.  First,. mv  partner  ana  I  went  to  see  him,  and  h« 
said  he  will  investigate  this  mater,  "  and  when  you  come  again  % 
will  h^  yau  know  alwut  it." 

M^»?Kerr.  Did  you  go  again?  •^" 

Mi!!feiMrrTTWRi.  1  dicm't  go.  but  my  partner  went. 

Mr.  Kerb.  You  were  not  tnere  with  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  MiTTiwRi.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  what  your  partner  was  told  with  refer- 
ence to  your  getting  back  there  again  ? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  My  partner  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Knox  had  told 
him  that  you  are  not  fired,  but  this  shaft  is  to  be  stopped  because 
they  are  going  to  make  repairs  through  there — improvemente. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Did  you  get  the  job  back  again? 

Mr.  MiTTTWRi.  No. 

Mr.  Kerb.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  was  this  subscription  for? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  This  Collins  explained  to  us  that  this  boy  was  sick 
and  had  tuberculosis,  as  far  as  I  could  imderstand  him,  and  they  said 
they  were  going  to  send  him  to  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  this  boy  working  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  MimwBi.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  He  may  have  worked  on  the 
other  shift.    I  kind  of  think  that  he  worked  on  the  other  shift. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  this  boy  paying  into  the  club? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  Naturally,  if  he  worked  there  he  paid  into  the  club. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  could  not  get  money  from 
the  club  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  was  sick  without  the  miners  con- 
tributinff  out  of  their  own  funds  ? 

Mr.  ]mTTiWRi."  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  there  is  much  money 
in  the  treasury  of  that  club,  because  it  is  very  old. 

Mr.  Casbt.  Why  couldn't  the  boy  get  some  of  this  club  money  if 
he  contributed  to  the  club? 

Mr.  MiTTiwRi.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  believe  that  the  rules 
of  the  club  are  that  in  case  a  man  is  sick  he  doesn't  get  anything,  only 
when  he  is  injured.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  though,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  I  know  of  it.  . 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  his  family  get  anything  in  case  of  death? 

Mr.  MiTnwRi.  I  have  never  seen  the  rulea  They  say  that  there  is 
some  amount  that  they  allow  in  case  of  death. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  man  working  in  the  mines, 
contributing  to  this  club  every  month,  will  not  get  anything  from  the 
club  in  case  he  is  taken  sick. 

Mr.  MrmwKi.  They  saj  they  receive  a  dollar  a  day  from  the  dub, 
but  I  have  never  needed  it  and  never  asked  for  it,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  dollar  a  day  is  for — ^whether  it  is  for  injury  or  sickness. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  whether  a  man  who  is 
taken  sic^  will  receive  benefits  from  the  club  or  not? 

Mr.  MrrrrwBi.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  All  right ;  that  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Peiebmann  : 

Mr.  Petebmann.  That  was  at  tiie  Sooth  Kearsarge  that  tihat  was 
done? 

Mr.  MimwRi.  North  Euearsarge. 

Mr.  PlBTEEOtfEANN.  Noith  Kean^xge.  Did  70a  pay  the  subscriptioii 
when  pay  day  came? 

Mr.  Mrmwiii.  I  borrowed  the  mattf  and  bracq^  it  bofofe  pay 
day. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  other  mine  have  you  worked  in  besides  the 

Kearsarge? 

Mr.  A&mwRi.  When  I  first  came  into  the  country  I  worked  at  the 
South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  how  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  MimwRi.  I  came  to  the  country  in  1908  and  I  quit  the  South 
Kearsarge  in  1906. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  a  tranmier  there? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  start  to  work  then  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  MrrriWRi.  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  North  Kearsarge  as 

a  miner? 

Mr.  MrrrrwRi.  I  went  there  in  1906  and  worked  until  1912. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  was  it  that  you  received  this  lowest  pay 
that  you  speak  of — $24  a  month? 

Mr.  MrrnwRi.  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  I  don't  remember  the  time  or  the  year,  I  don  t  re- 
member, I  didn't  keep  count  of  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  the  year? 
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Mr.  MimwRi.  I  am  not  sure,  it  might  have  been  in  1910. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  working  as  a  contract  miner  then? 

Mr.  MiTnwHi.  I  have  always  worked  contract. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  highest  pay  that  you  received  in  any 
one  month? 

Mr.  MrmwBi.  $139. 

Mr.  Petermann.  $139.  What  was  about  the  average  pay  that  you 
earned  as  a  contract  miner? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  I  can  not  strike  an  average.  I  have  received  $50, 
$60,  $70,  $80,  $40,  and  less.  I  can  not  hit  an  average  on  that ;  I  have 
never  made  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Didn't  you  work  in  1918  at  all. 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where? 

Mr.  MimwRi.  At  the  Allouez. 

Mr.  Petermann.  As  a  miner? 

Mj.  MrmwRi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  riffht  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  I  worked  in  the  old  Tamarack  two  months,  a  little 
less  than  two  months  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eration ? 

Mr.  MrmwRi.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  now  and  counsel  for  the 
other  side  that  we  are  about  getting  to  the  point  where  we  will  need 
a  Hungarian  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  any  names  to  the  attorneys 
on  the  other  side  or  made  any  suggestion  aoout  it  ? 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  I  don't  kn6w  of  a  single  Hungarian  interpreter  in  the 
county  excepting  one  who  is  a  paid  organizer  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  that  up  later  on. 

Daniel  Tuovinen,  witness  produced,  sworn,  on  examination,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Rbes.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  Mr.  Kerr  if  he  is 
going  to  use  the  Hungarian  interpreter  to-day? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  a  couple  more  Finns.  I  think  you  can  get 
along.    What  time  will  the  committee  adjourn? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  probably  at  5.30.  It  is  a  quarter 
of  5  now.    We  have  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  the  air  in  here  is  worse  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  drift. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  any  worse  i^  the  mine  than  it  is  in  this 
room  I  am  sorry  for  the  men.  Have  you  gentlemen  anyone  here 
that  you  can  use  as  a  check  on  the  interpreter  to  see  tnat  he  in- 
terprets correctly? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  we  can  get  one  overnight. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  can  run  along  until  evening  and 
then  you  can  get  some  one. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  I  can  run  along.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr. 
Tuovinen  ? 

Mr.  Tuovinen.  At  Rambleton,  Calumet. 
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Mr.  Kerb.  When  did  you  come  to  the  copper  country  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  1891. 

Mr.  Kjsbr,  Since  1891  how  many  jears  have  you  worked  under- 
ground in  the  mines  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  About  18  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  No.  7  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  That  has  been  my  kst  working  place. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  in  the  conglomerate  lode? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  hangin^g  in  the  Calumet 
conglomerate,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  dangerous  hangmg  or  not? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  It  is  mo^ly  danjierous  in  the  stopes,  but  of  late 
years  I  have  not  worked  in  the  stopes ;  I  have  been  sinking  shafts  for 
the  last  five  years  past. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Been  sinking  No.  7? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far  is  No.  7  on  the  Calumet  conglomerate  down? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Eighty  levels. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  m  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  feet  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hees.  The  upper  levels,  if  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Kerr,  are 
60  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  is  only  a  very  few,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  8,000  feet. 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  It  is  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  temperature  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  shaft?  . 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  The  air  is  very  bad,  but  the  exhaust  of  the  machine 
that  we  get  through  the  hose  makes  it  possible  to  live.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  down  thcTe. 

Mr.  Kerr.  W  as  there  any  other  air  in  the  bottom  of  this  shaft 
except  what  escaped  from  the  exhaust  of  the  drilling  iBtachine? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  There  was  no  moving  air  down  there  at  all,  be- 
cause the  drifts  that  were  holed  to  other  shafts  were  much  higher 
up  above,  and  down  below  the  air  was  always  stationary  and  the 
same,  except  what  came  from  the  hose. 

Mr.  Kiaffi.  About  how  many  levels  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were 
the  levels  holed  through  to  other  shafts  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  During  the  time  that  I  worked  in  the  shaft  the 
level — ^the  nearest  level  which  has  been  holed  up  above — ^has  been  400 
feet  behind  us,  maybe  500,  possibly  800  feet  benind  us. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  that  there  was  between  three  and  five  hundred  feet 
below  in  the  shaft  where  it  was  holed  through  to  any  other  shaft? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes ;  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  five  years  ago  in  the  sinking  of  No.  7  Calumet 
&  Helca  shaft,  about  what  was  your  average  wages  per  month  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  The  first  year  1  worked  in  the  shaft  the  pay  varied 
and  was  changeable,  because  of  the  fact  that  men  were  scarce  and  it 
was  hard  to  get  good  men  to  work  in  that  place,  and  I  received  from 
$fiiO  to  $90  a  month. 

Mr.  E[err.  Just  before  the  strike,  or  a  year  or  two  before  the 
strike,  state  what  your  average  wages  were  per  month. 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  The  last  year  I  worked  tnere  my  pay  varied  any- 
where from  $64  to  $71  or  $72. 
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Mr.  Kebb.  From  the  time  that  you  received  $64  to  $72  per  month 
on  an  average  were  the  conditions — ^the  working  conditions — ^any 
better,  the  air  any  cooler  in  the  bottom  of  that  shaft  than  when  you 
recei veid  five  years  before  thM  time  from  $85  to  $90  per  month  ? 

Mr.  TxJoviNEN.  There  was  a  big  change  in  the  conditions  the  last 
year,  because  we  had  to  be  a  miner,  a  trammer,  a  track  fixer,  and  a 
pipeman,  toe. 

Mr.  Ej^bk.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  conditions  during  your 
last  year  as  to  whether  they  were  harder  or  not  than  when  you  were 
receiving  $85  to  $90  per  month  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  will  say  for  my  own  part  that  I  would  have  had 
to  quit  thq^t  place  anyway  even  if  there  had  been  no  strike,  because 
the  place  was  too  hard,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it. 

mx.  Kerr.  How  many  hours  per  shift  did  you  spend  below  the 
collar  of  the  shaft  the  year  before  this  strike? 

Mr.  TnoviNEN.  We  used  to  go  down  at  6.25  and  sometimes  we 
would  get  out  at  5.45  and  sometmies  the  whistle  would  blow  6  when 
we  would  be  up. 

Mr.  KsRR.  How  far  did  the  man  cage  come  down  to  you  to  take 
vou  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  in  other  words,  how  far  did  you 
nave  to  climb  to  the  ma^  cage} 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Usually  we  used  to  climb  up  one  lift  to  c^tch  the 
cage. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  clothing  did  the  men  working  in  the  bottom  of 
tha]k  shaft  wear} 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  A  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  overalls  on  your  legs, 
and  a  hat. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  climbing} 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  It  is  climbing  up  to  tibe  ladderway  from  one  level 
to  another. 

Mr.  Casey.  Climbing  up  a  ladder.    It  is  perpendicular } 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  No ;  inclined.    It  depends  upon  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  is  this  ladder? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  From  one  level  to  another  the  ladder  is  100  feet. 

Mir.  ,Cas«y.  Do  you  walk  up  this  ladder  on  yovir  hands  and  feet, 
or  can  you  walk  standing  up  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  It  is  easier  when  you  use  both  hands  and  your  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  provisions  are  made  to  aid  persons  who  might  be 
injured  while  working  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft} 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  haven't  seen  any. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  provisions  are  made  for  removing  them  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaf ti 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  haven't  seen  any. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  is  the  dirt  hoisted  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
after  the  holes  are  set  off  to  where  the  skip  gets  the  dirt } 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  On  the  level  from  which  they  begin  sinking  the 
shaft  there  is  a  little  pumper  or  a  little  engine  and  a  bucket  is  run 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  we  fill,  and  we  fill  the  bucket 
and  it  is  hoisted  up  to  the  level  above,  and  we  continue  that  until 
the  dirt  is  all  hoisted  up  out  of  the  -bottom  and  then  we  rig  up  our 
machine. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Any  water  in  the  bottom  of  that  shaft  ? 

31151—14 ^15 
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Mr.  TuoviNBN.  Yes ;  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  water,  sometimes  very 
much,  so  that  it  hinders  us  and  bothers  us  all  day  long.  It  makes  a 
man  w&t  and  dirty  working  in  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Ejsrr.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  gathering  up  of  the 
broken  rock,  or  mucking  as  you  call  it,  done  in  the  bottom  of  that 
shaft,  so  far  as  water  is  concerned? 

Mr.  TuoviNBN.  We  dig  a  hole  so  as  to  get  lower  in  the  dirt,  and 
we  have  to  hoist  the  water  up  with  a  bucket,  and  when  we  get  the 
water  low  enough  then  we  begin  hoisting  the  dirt. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is,  you  make  a  sump  m  one  corner? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes;  sump. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  cleaning  out  that  sump,  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessanr  to  work  in  the  water. 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  One  must  avoid  getting  wet  with  that  water  as 
much  as  possible,  because  the  water  is  salty  and  is  very  poisonous 
and  is  injurious,  and  we  try  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  there  any  smell  which  comes  from  that  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  smell,  the  smell  has 
never  bothered  me,  but  if  you  get  a  splatter  of  that  water  on  your 
bare  skin,  it  is  so  salty  it  will  bum  the  skin. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  after  a  blast  of  a  round  of  holes  powder 
smoke  is  always  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  before  the  next  shift 
starts  in  to  rig  up? 

Mr.  TuoviNUN.  The  smoke  is  not  out  of  the  shaft  when  the  new 
shift  gets  in,  but  we  men  stay  up  over  on  the  level  and  wait  until 
the  compressed  air  goes  down  the  pipes,  and  then  we  must  blow  it  out. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  How  many  men  worked  on  that  gang  that  was 
sinking  there? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Four  men  to  a  shift;  there  were  two  machines. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Who  were  the  men  working  with  you  on  your 
shift? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Jest  before  the  strike  those  who  worked  with  me 
were,  first  name,  Dan  Hirbela,  Jack  Rickolof,  an  Austrian;  Gust 
Juntila,  he  was  my  partner. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Supposing  that  one  of  you  men  down  at  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft  got  injured,  how  would  you  be  gotten  up  to  the  next  level 
if  you  had  to  climb  this  ladder  100  or  150  feet,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  take  him  up  the  lad- 
der to  the  place  where  we  get  the  cage,  but  first  from  the  bottom 
where  we  worked  we  would  have  to  hoist  up  in  the  bucket  to  the  first 
level,  and  then  take  him  up  to  the  next  level  on  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  kind  of  a  bucket  is  this?    How  big  is  it? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  It  is  an  iron  bucket  about  3^  feet  across  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  high. 

Mr.  Casey.  If  a  man  got  injured,  you  would  have  to  just  double 
him  up  and  put  him  in  that  bucket  and  hoist  him  up ;  is  that  the  way? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Of  course ;  that  is  the  best  we  could  make  of  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  there  no  provisions  made  that  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent you  can  take  that  bucket  off  and  put  some  other  kind  of  a  bucket 
or  cage  or  skip  on  there  to  put  the  injured  man  on  to  take  him  up? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  have  not  seen  any. 
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Mr.  Casey.  ,  Any  gas  in  this  shaft  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Toiere  is  usually  some  gas  down  there,  an<i  if  it 
were  not  for  the  air  that  you  get  from  the  machine  you  comld  not 
work  down  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  it  an  explosive  gas  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNBN.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  any  gas  explosions  in  these  mines! 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  If  o,  no. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  any  dust  explosions  in  these  mines? 

Mr.  TouviNEN.  No ;  at  least  at  the  place  I  worked. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  any  wind  explosions  or  air  blasts  in  these 
mines? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Not  in  the  place  I  worked  in  so  far. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  never  worked  in  the  Quinc^  mine  ? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  have  a  State  mine  inspector? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Of  course  there  is  a  mine  inspector. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  mine  inspector  to  go 
through  the  mine  while  you  have  been  working  in  it? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  I  have  seen  him  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  State  mine  in- 
spector of  the  insanitary  condition  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  TuovENiN.  No;  I  have  waited  for  some  one  else  to  make  the 
complaint,  because  I  thought  there  was  somebody  else  better  than  I 
and  he  might  make  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  appoints  this  mine  inqiector? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  mine*in«peetion  law  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Kerb.  The  statute  regulates  that  Until  two  or  three  years  ago 
we  had  no  State  mine  inspector. 

The  Chairman.  Havenx  had  any  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No.  The  labor  commissioner  has  jurisdicion  over  the 
mines.  We  had  a  county  mine  inspector  who  until  about  three  years 
ago  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  State  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  go 
over  the  State  and  inspect  the  mines  of  the  State  as  a  State  official, 
is  there  ?  • 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  not.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  that  statute  into 
the  records. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  we  better. 

Mr.  E^RR.  My  impression  is  that  the  State  mine  inspector,  or  the 
labor  inspector  rather,  does  inspect  the  coal  mines  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  law  apply  only  to  coal  mines,  or  does  it 
apply  to  metaliferous  mines  also? 

Mr.  EIerr.  No  ;  there  is  a  much  more  stringent  inspection  with  re- 
gard to  coal  mines,  with  regard  to  openings,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  My  impression  is  that  the  statute  makes  no 
provision  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  copper  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  in  the  record  whatever  the  Michigan 
statutes  are  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Caset.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  the  mine  inspector  in  this,  Houghton  County, 
who  was  elected  at  the  last  general  election  for  two  years.    If  my 
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memory  serves  me  rightly,  he  has  a  right  to  appoint  or  has  ap- 
pointed three  assistants. 

Mr.  Casby.  Have  you  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Michigan  govern- 
ing the  regulation  oi  the  time  allowed  for  the  noonday  meal? 

Mr.  Ejbrb.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  no  law  governing  that,  providing  that  the 
employees  in  mines,  mills,  or  factories  shall  have  a  certain  specified 
time  to  eat  their  noonday  meal  ? 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Casey,  but  I  do  not  want  to  state  that 
positively.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  mining  act,  anyway,  or  the  mine 
inspector's  act  The  mine  inspector's  act  deals  in  a  general  way  with 
safety  appliances  and  provides  that  the  inspector  may  order  certam 
repairs  to  be  made,  and  that  the  mining  companies,  they  ought  to  do 
that  within  a  certain  time ;  he  can  make  repairs  and  charge  it  up  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  ever  sent  any 
representative  here  to  this  part  of  the  State?  Do  they  exercise  any 
advisory  control  over  sanitary  conditions  or  safety  appliances  or 
other  regulations? 

Mr.  Kerr.  My  impression  is  that  the  Federal  inspecting,  bureau  of 
the  mining  departments,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  at  some  time  sent 
up  their  safety-appliance  school,  if  you  may  call  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  first-aid-to-injury,  pulmotors,  and  what- 
evlBr  they  are? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  believe  so;  yes.  ' 

Mr.  Casiey.  Have  you  any  mine-rescue  stations  in  this  Stete? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  any  mine-rescue  cars  located  near  the  mines? 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  None  that  I  mow  of. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  not  for  metalliferous  mines. 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  nothing  in  this  congressional  district  excepting 
the  copper  district  and  three  iron  districts — one  called  the  Gogebic 
iron  Range  to  the  west,  one  the  Menominee  Range  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  the  Marquette  Range  east  of  us.    They  are  all  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  I  was  questioning  the  witness  a  moment  ago 
with  reference  to  gas  explosions,  dust  explosions,  wind  explosions,  or 
adr  blasts,  he  said  he  didn't  know  of  any,  and  you  asked  him  if  he 
ever  worked  in  the  Quincy.  Am  I  to  infer  or  is  the  committee  to  in- 
fer that  there  are  explosions  from  gas,  air,  or  dust  occurring  in  the 
Quincy? 

Mr.  KJERR.  They  have  a  situation  there — I  don't  want  to  speak  as  a 
professor  upon  the  matter 

Mr.  Casey.  Just  information  for  the  committee ;  that  is  all  we  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  determined  the  real  cause. 
We  have  designated  them  locally  here  as  air  blasts,  and  when  a  blast 
occurs  in  that  mine  it  shakes  the  country,  for  I  think  I  am  conserva- 
tive in  saying,  to  a  distance  of  10  or  15  miles. 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  anybody  ever  been  injured  in  those  air  blasts? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not— I  think  that  will  come  out  by 
some  miners  from  the  Quincy  who  will  be  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Casey.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Kjskr.  They  are  what  is  designated  locally  as  air  blasts ;  some 
think  they  are  volcanoes  or  earthquakes ;  I  don't  know  what  they  are. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  voter  in  this  district? 

Mr.  TuoviNEN.  Yes,  I  am  a  voter.  It  is  15  years  ago  since  I  have 
have  been  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Pbtesrmann.  On  this  matter  of  first  aid  and  safety  appliances^ 
when  the  committee  com^s  up  to  Calumet,  we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  rescue  station,  and  If  you  wish  to  take  oiit  one  of  the  crews 
that  have  been  trained  in  this  first-aid  work,  we  will  give  you  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  they  can  do.  That  car,  by  the  way,  was  up  here — 
the  Federal  Bureau — ^just  about  a  month  before  the  strike,  and  they 
were  here  for  a  week  or  two  and  gave  the  men  a  lot  of  training  ana 
had  some  public  lectures  upon  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  did  it? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes.  They  have  quite  a  ccMttiplete  outfit  at  the 
Calumet  mines. 

* 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  having  misstated^ 
the  question  was  whether  a  rescue  car  was  here.  I  said  I  knew  ef 
none.    This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  this  rescue  station. 

The  Chairman.  This  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  in  that  way  has  something  to  do  with  the  coal  mining 
regulations  throughout  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  securing 
appropriations  of  money  for  ihem.  We  know  that  there  are  quite 
large  appropriations  made  each  jrear  and  we  would  naturally  like  to 
know  whether  any  of  that  money  is  being  used  in  this  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coal  miners  or  other  miners,  in  this  State. 

Mr.  E.EES.  My  impression  is  that  they  have  been  here  more  than 
once ;  I  think  they  have  been  here  two  or  three  times. 

OmaI  Raapikka  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having^  been  duly 
sworn,  on  examination,  testified  as  follows,  through  the  mterpreter: 

Mr.  Ejirr.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  Wolverine. 

Mr.  E[err.  You  are  a  married  man  with  a  family,  and  how  mAny 
years  married  ? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  A  wife  and  seven  children. 

Mr.  EJERR.  You  work  in  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  Yes ;  there  last. 

Mr.  Ejcrr.  For  how  great  b  distance  in  the  shaft  have  you 
trammed  ? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  I  have  never  trammed  at  the  Wolv^ine.  I  Mve 
been  a  miner  there. 

Mr.  KEftR.  At  any  other  mine? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  When  I  fitst  came  into  the  country  I  trammed  at 
the  Tamarack,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  length  of  trie  level  that  we 
had  to  push,  but  it  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far  in  from  the  shaft  did  the  crosscut  run  to  the 
vein? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  They  said  that  the  crosscut  was  more  than  2,000 
feet.  I  worked  on  the  twenty^seventh,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty- 
ninth  levels. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  some  of  the  lowest  wages  you  ever  received 
for  a  month's  wotk,  by  the  month — ^I  mmn  a  full  month  ? 
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"Mr.  Raapikka.  For  tramming  or  mining? 

Mn  E[err.  Mining. 

Mi\  !Raapikka.  At  North  Kearsarge  one  time  I  had  $12  and  some 
odd  cents. 

Mr.  E^ERR.  Have  you  had  any  other  small  pays  for  a  full  month's 
work? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  Yes ;  there  are  a  great  many  of  them — ^$30  and  $40 
pay  days. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  smallest  pay  you  ever  had  as  a  trammer, 
for  a  full  month's  work? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  In  1903,  when  I  trammed,  they  had  a  regular  day's 
pay  of  $2.30  for  trammers,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Petermann: 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  when  you  started  to  work  at  the 
Tamarack,  in  1903? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  Yes ;  I  came  here  from  the  old  country  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  this  crosscut  you  speak  of,  did  you  push  a 
tramcar  through  the  crosscut? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  No;  not  through  the  crosscut. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  was  it  pushed  or  pulled  through  the  cross- 
cut ? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  We  pushed  along  the  vein,  and  the  engine  pulled 
them  through  the  crosscut. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  did  the  engine  also  pull  them  part  way 
through  the  level  of  the  vein? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  No  ;  not  there ;  nowhere  where  I  worked. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  A  little  over  two  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  mine  did  you  go  to  then  ? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  To  the  Wolverine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  A  little  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tramming? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  I  was  company  accountant;  sometimes  trammed. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  company  account  miner? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  No;  laborer. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  first  start  in  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  In  1904,  when  I  first  began  as  a  miner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  North  Kearsarge! 

Mr.  Raapikka.  I  was  there  three  different  times,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember.    T  was  there  more  than  a  year  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  other  mines  have  you  worked  at  besides 
those  three? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  I  have  not  worked  in  any  mines  except  those 

three. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  right  up  to  the  time  the  strme 

started  ?  -r 

Mr.  Raapikka.  There  was  another  one,  too— South  Kearsarge.  i 
worked  at  the  Wolverine  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  before  that  had  you  been  working  at 
the  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  It  was  more  than  three  years;  between  three  and 
four  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  As  a  contract  miner? 

Mr.  Eaapikka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  best  pay  you  ever  made  as  a  contract 
miner  at  the  Wolverine,  say  ? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  $84. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  best  pay  you  ever  made  as  a  contract 
miner  at  the  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Eaapikka.  Yes;  that  is  the  best  of  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  make  any  better  pay  than  that  at 
any  other  mine? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  Twice  at  the  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Retermann.  How  much  did  you  make  then  ? 

Mr.  Raapikka.  I  received  one  time  $160,  but  if  I  were  to  strike 
an  average,  even  that  would  be  very  small,  as  I  received  so  many 
small  pays  while  there  at  the  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  there  was  one  month  when  you  made  $160? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  it  you  worked  at  the  North  Kear- 
sarge? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  In  1904  I  worked  there  two  different  times,  being 
away  a  month  and  a  half  in  the  interval. 

lifr.  Petermann.  Can  you  tell  me  the  month  that  you  made  this 
$12  pay  day  ? 

Mr.  Baapikka.  It  was  in,  early  in  1905,  but  I  can  not  remember 
the  month ;  I  worked  in  the  drift^  in  the  twenty-seventh  level,  No.  1. 
I  worked  there  more  than  a  year  m  that  place. 

Mr.  PETERMANN.  That  is  all. 

Ed.  Heinonen  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  on  examination,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  at  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  work  as  a  contract  miner  there? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  the  lowest  wages  you  ever  received,  as  a 
result  of  work  on  contract? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  I  received  $16  for  16  days  in  the  Mohawk  at 
contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Generally,  what  were  the  conditions  surrounding  your 
work  there,  as  to  whetner  you  were  required  to  work  hard  in  the  last 
few  years  or  not? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Oh,  yes;  a  man  had  to  work  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  ElErr.  How  was  it  as  compared  with  several  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't  know  about  several  years; 
I  just  worked  the  last  time,  I  worked  there,  I  worked  16  months. 

Mr.  Kjjrr.  At  one  period,  you  say,  you  worked  16  days  and  re- 
ceived $16. 

Mr.  Heinonen.  $16  for  16  days 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  It  was  in  the  March  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  year? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  1913,  on  the  seventeenth  level,  south  side,  Ifo.  4 
shaft.  It  was  during  the  strike.  The  trammers  had  a  strike  during 
that  month. 

Mr.  PfiTERMANN.  Did  you  work  at  the  Mohawk  right  up  to  the 
time  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Mr.  pETrtjRMANN.  When  did  you  quit  there  f" 

Mr.  Heinonen.  I  worked  two  months  before  the  strike  brokfe  out. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  it  just  previous  to  that  tliat  you  wotted 
for  16  days? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  to  quit  on  account  of  poor  €!on- 
ditions  in  the  drifts. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  best  pay  you  ever  made  at  the 
Mohawk  ? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  the  be^  pay  I  made  at  Mohawk  was  $100. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Hetnonen.  Well,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you  what  year;  but 
I  lived  six  years  in  Mohawk,  and  that  is  the  j&rst  year  Wliftn  I  Ctone 
to  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  at  Mohawk  for  six  years? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Worked  at  the  mine  most  of  the  time'? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  I  only  worked  first  six  months  at  the  first 
term  in  No.  1  shafts  on  the  tenth  level. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes ;  about  six  years  ago.    Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  between  then  and  this  last 
time  you  worked? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  I  worked  at  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  At  Mohawk?  I  worked  two  different  terms  in 
Mohawk;  the  last  term  I  worked  16  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  In  the  year  1912. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  when  was  the  other  time  you  worked  at 
Mohawk? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  exactlv,  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  Was  a  little 
before — ^that  was  befol-e  1912,  before  that  time,  I  come  to  work. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  worked  as  a  contract  miner? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  those  different  times? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  pay  did  you  make  at  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  a  man  can  not  depend  on  Mohawk  pfey  days; 
you  can  not  tell  whatyou  are  going  to  make. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Wnat  is  the  best  pay  you  made  there! 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  the  best  pay  I  made  in  Mohawk  was  $92. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  smallest  pay? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  The  smallest  pay,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you.  I 
have  thrown  all  my  dockets  away.    I  did  not  keep  them ;  but  if  I 
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ain't  a  liar,  $37  was  the  lowest  I  made.    I  am  pretty  sure  I  got  it — 
$37  one  month. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  what  you  would  average? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  I  would  average  aboiit  $45  or  $50  a  month. 
Mr.  Petermann.  All  the  time  you  worked  at  Mohawk? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Peteemann.  As  a  contract  miner  did  you  work  a  one-man 
driU? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  a  couple  of  more  questions:  Did  you  speak  to 
anyone  about  that  time  you  received  a  dollar  a  day  for  16  days 
work? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes;  I  did.  I  went  to  Mr.  Dengler,  and  Ed. 
Moore.  Of  course,  first  I  went  to  the  captain,  and  waited  for  him 
for  two  hours,  and  I  did  not  see  the  captain.  So  I  went  in  the 
office,  in  Dengler's  office,  and  I  seen  Mr.  Sanger  about  it. 
Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  superintendent,  general  manager? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  Superintendent.  Mr.  Sanger  of  the  Mohawk  Min- 
ing Co.  I  went  up  to  him  and  I  said,  "  Look  here,"  I  said,  **  Mr. 
Sanger,  this  pay  is  kind  of  small."  I  says,  "  I  can  not  live  on  that 
pay.''  So  he  said,  "How  much  did  you  get? "  I  said  "I  got  $16 
for  16  days." 

He  siiid,  "  Have  you  got  the  docket?  *  I  said,  "  Yes;  here  is  Ihe 
docket."  And  I  handed  up  my  docket  to  him  and  he  looked  at  it, 
held  it  like  that  [indicating],  and  he  shookj  his  heiEid,  and  he  said, 
"  It  is  small,  all  right."  I  said,  "  Isn't  there  any  possible  wav  for 
you  to  fix  that  up  for  me  ? "  I  said,  "  I  can  not  hve  on  $16.'^  He 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  tty  to  6x  it  for  yOu." 
Mr.  K:EaxEL  Has  he  ever  fixed  it? 

Mr.  HfciNONEN.  So  then  I  asked  him  if  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
call  over  to-morrow  and  hear  about  it,  and  he  flaid,  "  No;  it  is  not 
necessary."    He  said  he  will  try  to  fix  it^  and  he  never  fixed  it,  and 
it  is  thfeffe  yet,  and  it  is  there  to  stay.  too. 
Mr.  Kekr.  What  family  have  you? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  I  am  a  single  man. 

Mr.  Casey.  At  the  time  you  earned  $16  for  16  days,  were  you  a 
contract  miner  ? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oasey.  How  long  did  that  contract  run  for? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  Only  one  month,  in  the  drift. 
Mr.  Casey.  This  contract  that  you  had  with  the  company  was  for 
the  month,  and  you  worked  16  days  and  earned  $16  ? 

Mr.  fifeiNONEN.  Yes,  sir;  16  days  I  worked,  and  that  is  flie  only 
thing  I  earned  that  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  that  your  gross  earnings  or  the  net  earnings  after 
all  the  deductions  were  made,  for  supplies,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  HEiNoNtoN.  There  was  ho  deductions  made  at  all.    There  was 
only  $1«  for  16  days. 

Mr.  HoWBLU  Under  the  terms  of  a  miner's  contract  in  the  mining 
of  ore,  is  there  a  stipulation  requiring  you  to  break  down  any  stated 
qnantitjT  of  rock  or  ore  daily  ? 
Mr.  Heinonen.  No,  sir ;  there  ain't. 
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Mr.  Howell.  A  miner  can  work  either  energetically  or  at  his  own 
will  op  pleasure? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  Well,  of  course,  a  miner  has  got  a  contract,  and  he 
will  try  to  work  his  best. 

If  you  go  in  a  mine  and  set  a  contract — for  instance,  if  you  would 
go  in  a  mine  and  set  a  contract,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  going 
to  make;  you  will  work;  you  will  work  your  26  days  m  the  month, 
but  you  won't  know  what  you  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  HowBLL.  But  while  you  are  engagea  in  carnring  out  this  con- 
tract, no  mine  captain  interferes  with  your  work,  i  ou  determine  for 
yourself  the  amount  of  labor  daily  performed  ? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  if  a  man  makes  $72  in 
his  contract,  he  will  get  cut  right  away,  the  same  as  the  Mohawk;  the 
captain  come  to  me,  on  my  $72,  and  he  told  me  it  is  time  to  put  the 
knife  in  that  take. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  I  may  suggest,  what  Mr.  Howell  means  is  this:  Sup- 
pose you  should  so  down  underground  and  sit  down  and  not  do  any 
work  there,  would  the  mining  captain  come  along  and  complain,  you 
being  on  contract — suppose  you  were  sitting  down,  instead  of  work- 
inff? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  Oh,  yes;  he  will  ask  you  right  away,  "What  are 
you  sitting  down  here  for?  " 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  he  take  any  cognizance  of  the  amount  of  ore 
that  you  turn  out  daily  ?  Does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  amount  of 
ore  that  you  turn  out  each  day ! 

Mr.  Heinonen.  I  can  not  mention  to  you  that.  The  miner's  only 
duty  is  to  break  the  dirt. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  that  is  left  to  the  miner ;  he  can  take  out  5  cars 
or  10  cars  just  as  he  may  desire;  it  is  left  entirely  to  him  as  to  the 
amount  he  takes  out  daily — ^the  more  he  takes  out,  the  higher  pay  he 
is  making? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  Yes;  but  even  then  he  won't  get  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  only  incentive,  as  I  understand,  to  extra  effort  is 
that  you  get  more  money ;  the  only  incentive,  under  the  contract,  to 
extra  effort  is,  the  more  effort  you  put  forth,  the  greater  remuneration 
you  receive. 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  Yes;  that  would  be  all  right,  if  they  paid  for  it, 
but  in  many  cases 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  they  let  you  make  before  they  cut 
you  down? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  If  you  make  more  than  $72,  they  will  cut  you  down 
right  away,  and  cut  you  fast. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  down  will  they  cut  you  when  you  get  $72 
a  month? 

Mr.  HDehnonbn.  Fifty  cents  or  a  dollar;  it  just  depends  on  how  they 

feel. 

Mr.  Howell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  month 
the  company  that  you  are  mining  for,  after  an  examination,  makes  a 
price  per  cube  on  that  kind  of  ore,  so  that  you  know  before  you 
undertake  the  contract  just  what  the  price  per  cube  will  be? 

Mr.  Bbbse.  Per  fathom. 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  per  fathom. 
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Mr.  Heinonen.  He  can  not  go  on  and  plan  the  rock  inside;  it  is 
very  changeable;  a  man  will  strike  two  or  three  different^ ^^inds  of 
ground  in  one  square. 

Mr.  HowELi/.  Sometimes  you  make  it  well  and  sometimes  you  do 
not  make  it  very  well? 

Mr.  Bjsinonen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  is  a  risk? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes;  it  is  just  like  a  game  of  cards. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  company  takes  the  risk  for  one  month  and  then 
they  see  what  the  character  of  the  ore  is — aground  is — and  they  fix 
the  price,  and  you  take  the  risk  for  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Gasby.  In  the  16  days  that  you  worked  in  the  mine,  and  got 
$16  for  it,  did  you  work  1  hour  eacn  day  or  did  you  work  6  hours  a 
day  or  10  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  No,  sir;  I  worked  10  hours  each  day. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  you  say  you  worked  10  hours,  do  you  mean  you 
went  down  in  the  mine  and  worked  the  machine  10  hours,  or  did  you 
go  down  there  and  sit  down  for  10  hours? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  I  went  down  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock,  in  the 
drift,  and  rigged  up  my  machine  and  started  to  work,  and  I  drilled 
to  half  past  4  in  the  evening,  and  tore  down  my  blast ;  of  course  I 
took  a  dinner  hour  out  of  that ;  I  could  not  work  right  along  for  10 
hours. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  may  have  stated,  but  I  did  not  notice  it — ^what 
was  your  first  month's  pay  in  this  contract,  when  you  worked  and 
made  $16? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  The  first  time  I  went  to  work  with  Anderson,  I 
received  $68  the  first  month. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  that  a  part  of  this  contract? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  contract  which  you  had  with  the  company  was 
only  for  one  month,  and  you  worked  16  days  and  received  $16  under 
that  contract? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes,  sir;  16  days  was  in  that  one  month;  the  tram- 
mers had  their  strike,  and  I  only  worked  16  days,  and  I  got  $16. 

Mr.  Eesr.  The  company  did  not  take  any  chances  when  they  never 
paid  you  more  than  $y2? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  No. 

Mr.  Kees.  Just  one  question:  You  spoke  of  this  contract;  was 
that  stoping  or  drifting,  or  what  kind  ox  a  contract? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  This  is  drifting.  ^ 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  by  the  foot,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Yes ;  hj  the  footage,  and  the  fathom. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  much  a  Imeal  foot? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Footage  and  the  fathom.    This  was  drift  stoping. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  were  paid  by  the  fathom  or  by  the * 

Mr.  Heinonen.  I  was  paid  by  the  foot  and  by  the  fathom. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  the  miners  generally  opposed  to  this  contract 
system  of  mining,  contract  mining? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  I  can  not  understand  what  you  mean.  It 
is  too  high  language,  I  could  not  repeat  it,  it  is  too  high  language. 
Try  to  make  it 
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Mr.  Howell.  Would  the  miners  of  this  district  prefer  to  have  a 
daily  wage  rather  than  to  take  the  c(Hitract,  and  have  the  chanoe  of 
malang  more  or  less  as  they  may? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Of  course,  they  like  a  daily  pay  better,  they  take 
a  daily  pay,  steady  pay,  before  they  go  into  a  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  are  opposed  then,  they  do  not  like  the  con- 
tract system  that  is  in  vogue  here? 

Mr.  Hbinonbn.  No,  sir.- 

Mr.  Caset.  Have  thev  any  objections  to  being  paid  by  the  ton  for 
the  rock  they  get  down? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  tonnage  contract? 

The  Chairman.  The  miners  prefer  some  system  where  they  caii 
understand  and  know  what  is  coming  to  them,  don't  they,  ratiier 
than  a  contract  wh^^^  they  do  not  feel  at  the  end  of  the  month  that 
they  know  what  thev  are  going  to  get  for  it;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Heinonen.  Well,  I  can  not  understand  that.  You  better  call 
Hanninen  over  here.    I  can  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  it  again. 

Mr.  Peitermann.  Perhaps  I  can  settle  it  in  just  a  question: 

Would  the  miner  rather  work  company  account  ot  on  contrfekct? 

Mr.  Hjbinonbk.  On  company  account. 

Mr.  EjEacR.  That  is  daily  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  because  they  know  what  they  are  getting, 
'and  they  feel,  with  a  contract,  the  way  the  c(ffitracts  have  beeii 
handled,  and  the  way  they  have  been  treated,  that  possibly  they 
would  be  kept  down,  and  they  do  not  like  that  way  of  bdog  ^.eated. 
is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Heinonen  (through  the  interpreter).  Of  course,  steailj  pay 
is  always  better  than  an  uncertain  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  Thui^day,  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1914,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 

Ctrr  Hall, 
Hafncock^  Mioh,^  Thursday^  February  12^  19H — 9  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present :  Mr.  Edward  T.  Tavlor  (chairman) ,  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Casey  and  Joseph  Howell,  of  the  committee.  Also,  Judge  O.  N. 
Hilton,  Angus  W.  Kerr,  E.  F.  Le  Gcndre,  counsel  for  the  miners; 
Allen  F.  Rees,  D.  L.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Petermann,  C.  D.  Hanchette, 
S.  L.  Lawton,  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  obedience,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee  in  reference  to  the  one-man 
drill  as  used  in  other  <;kmps.  I  desire  to  tender  a  telegram  sent  by  me 
on  yesterday,  dated  Hancock,  Mich.,  February  11,  1914,  to  the  secre- 
taiy  of  the  feutte  Miners'  Union  No.  1,  Butte,  Jtfont. : 

Hancock,  February  11,  19i4. 
To  Secretary  Butte  Miners'  Union,  Butte,  Mont.: 

Do  you  use  one-man  drill  in  your  State?  If  discontinued,  when?  Desire  to 
know  for  benefit  of  congressional  inquiry  here. 

Hilton. 
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Mr.  Hilton  (reading) : 

Butte,  Mont.,  February  11,  191Jf. 
O.  N.  Hilton, 

Counsel  for  Western  Federation  of  Miners^  Hancock,  Mich.: 

No  one-man  drill  is  here — ^not  here ;  always  two  men  on  machine  in  Butte. 

GuoH  M.  Blewett, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Miners'  Union. 

We  desire  to  state  further  that  we  shall  show  the  same  condi- 
tion of  things  in,  I  think,  the  entire  mining  States  of  the  West,  to- 
gether with  statutory  provisions  that  men  are  not  permitted  to  work 
alone  unless  within  certain  prescribed  districts. 

I  now  desire  to  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee  rules  of 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  employees'  aid  fund,  Calumet, 
Mich.,  established  July  1, 1877,  revised  May  1,  1887,  and  January  1, 
1898. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  not  the  one  that  is  in  force  at  present 

Mr,  Hn/roN.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Bees,  I  think  we  will  reach  this  after 
a  while.  I  think  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say  if  there  is  any- 
thii^  different. 

]V&.  Bbes.  Very  well.  I  thought  I  might  be  correcting  a  misap- 
prehension of  yours. 

Mr.  Hilton.  There  is  no  misapprehension  about  it  at  all.  The 
only  rules  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to,  as  far 
as  this  record  is  concerned,  are  rules  1,  7,  13,  and  14;  13  and  14  I 
desire  to  have  appear  of  record : 

Rule  XIII.  ' 

Th^>  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  shall  have  charge  of  the  fund,  the  land 
agent  of  the  mine  acting  as  treasurer  thereof. 

Rule  XIV. 

There  shall  be  a  committee  of  three  i^ersous,  to  be  composed  of  one  of  the 
mine  physicians  and  one  of  the  mining  captains,  both  to  be  selected  by  the  com- 
pany, and  one  miner,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  said  physician  and  captain.  All 
applications  for  aid  must  be  made  to  this  committee,  and  all  payments  from 
the  fund  must  be  ordered  by  at  least  a  majority  of  said  committee. 

All  points  of  dispute  will  be  decided  by  this  committee,  and  their  decision 
shall  in  all  cases  be  final. 

The  mine  physician's  record  will  in  all  cases  govern  the  committee  in  making 
their  estimates  for  aid  and  allowances  for  compensation. 

Should  a  contributor,  after  giving  notice  to  the  mine  physician,  desire  the 
services  of  another  doctor,  it  is  not  meant  that  this  rule  shall  debar  him  from 
that  privilege,  but  the  date  of  his  disability,  and  the  period  of  its  continuance, 
must  be  kept  by  the  mine  physician  and  not  by  means  of  certificates  from  others. 

The  Chairman.  Does  counsel  wish  to  offer  any  objection  or  any- 
thing to  this  matter  at  this  time  or  later  on  ?  This  is  the  time,  as  I 
understand,  when  it  is  being  introduced.  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  wanted  to  make  anjr  suggestion  in  relation  to  it  now. 

Mr.  Rbes.  We  do  not  intend  to  object.  We  merely  suggest  that  we 
do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  that  such  matter  as  this  can  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  or  inquiry  of  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  how  this  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, who  it  was  composed  of,  who  had  charge  of  the  fund,  and 
as  to  wnat  part  or  parcel  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  or  in  the 
membership  that  controlled  this  immense  fund  the  miner  had. 
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The  Chatbman.  I  assume  that  you  introduce  it  largely  in  response 
to  the  questions  Asked  by  Congressman  Casey  yesterday  concerning 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Rees.  As  I  say,  we  are  not  objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  Hiim)N.  I  am  simply  endeavoring  at  this  and  at  all  times,  as 
far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  aid  the  conmiittee  in  any  suggestions  that 
they  may  make  as  to  any  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  do  not  get  it  clear.  Is  this  the  latest  set  of  by-laws 
or  rules? 

Mr.  HiiiTON.  No,  sir.  It  does  not  govern,  as  I  understand  it,  as  to 
the  i:ate,  and  I  do  not  offer  it  for  that  purpose.  I  offer  it  only  for  the 
purpose  and  have  taken  out  from  it  the  rules  that  govern  the  creation 
of  the  committee  that  controls  the  fund. 

Mr.  Howell.  These  are  the  rules  that  are  in  existence  to-day  gov- 
erning this  fund? 

Mr.  Hn/ronj.  Those  that  I  have  quoted,  as  I  understand  it,  are.  The 
method  of  taxation  and  the  amount  of  taxation  per  month,  I  under- 
stand— ^the  amount  paid  by  the  men — is  different.  It  was  at  that 
time  50  cents,  as  I  understand.  I  think  it  is  less  now.  However, 
that  I  do  not  care  so  much  about.  I  desire  that,  however,  in  answer  to 
the  conmiitteeman's  suggestion,  to  go  into  the  record  as  an  answer 
to  those  questions. 

A  circular  in  connection  with  the  same  matter : 

To  the  employees  of  the  Wolverine  Copper  Mining  €0,: 

The  foUowing  men  are  suggested  to  act  as  a  committee,  in  eooipliaiice  wltb 
rule  3,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Wolverine  Mine  Club  for  the  year  19t3: 
Andrew  O.  Boche,  M.  D. ;  Arthur  Williams,  Albert  B.  Holtenhoff,  Bichard  Bul- 
lock, and  Oscar  Paulson.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  these  men  please  sign  and 
return  attached  slip  to  the  clerk.  Failure  to  return  this  slip  will  be  considered 
as  an  acceptance  of  the  men. 

And  below : 

I  hereby  accept  the  men  named  on  the  slip  furnished  me  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Wolverine  Mine  Club  for  the  year  1913. 

(Sign  here.) ,  No. . 

The  purpose  bein^,  as  we  shall  show  in  connection  therewith,  that 
when  uiese  were  nimished  the  men,  if  they  neglected  to  make 
their  suggestion  of  compliance  it  was  taken  that  they  voted  affirma- 
tively, and  if  they  voted  against  the  proposition  that  it,  in  many 
instances,  cost  them  their  places. 

Docket  of  Charles  Bosaner,  in  account  with  Tamarack  Mining  Go*, 
May,  1909,  a  man  who  worked  23  days,  not  on  contract,  but  in  day's 
work,  one  day  as  a  stemmer,  $2.25  in  addition,  and  for  his  month's 
work  received  25  cents.  If  he  had  not  worked  as  a  stemmer  he  would 
not  have  had  anything.  He  would  have  been  in  debt.  I  offer  in  con- 
nection the  check  of  the  company  accompanying  it,  dated  Calumet, 
Mich.,  June  29^  1909.  First  National  Bank  of  Calumet,  pay  to 
Charles  Eosaner  25  cents.    W.  M.  Harris,  derk. 

I  now  desire  to  offer  certain  pay  slips,  for  two  purposes ;  first,  to 
show  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  company  and  the  name  of  the 
employee,  the  question  that  was  suggested  yesterday ;  next,  the  form 
of  the  dip  where  the  word  "store ''^appears  on  each  and  all  of  them 
and  the  entire  pay  slips  or  dockets,  with  two  exceptions,  showing  that 
the  miner  workedf  for  nothing  the  entire  month — November,  1912. 
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Mr.  Eees.  I  shall  have  to  impose  an  objection  to  this  as  incompe- 
tent, and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  on  the 
statement  made,  or  from  anything  that  counsel  has  said,  to  k^ow  to 
what  it  applies — ^whether  to  this  mining  company  or  some  mining 
company  down  in  the  iron  district.  Nobody  Imows  and  we  can  not 
tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HiMx>N.  We  submit  that,  under  a  well-known  doctrine,  counsel 
can  not  take  advantage  at  this  time  in  that  kind  of  an  objection  of 
his  own  wrong.  These  are  in  identically  the  same  position  as  they 
came  into  the  nands  of  the  miner.  If  they  are  without  name  and  if 
they  are  without  name  of  the  company,  it  was  for  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  small  wonder  that 
dockets  of  this  kmd  are  without  ainr  possible  identification,  as  far  as 
the  companies  are  concerned ;  and  I  submit  to  this  coiomittee  that  if 
these  have  come  to  the  hands  of  the  miners  in  this  form  that  they  are 
competent,  as  competent  as  any  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  miners  who  got  them  tell  from  what 
source  they  came? 

Mr.  Hii;roN.  They  came  from  those  that  employed  them.  There  is 
nobody  that  has  any  doubt  as  to  their  authenticity  except  counsel. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  suggests,  as  I  undeistand  it,  that  this 
mi^ht  have  come  from  Butte,  Mont,  or  from  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  If  counsel  makes  the  suggestion  m  good  faith, 
we  will  put  the  men  on  the  stand  that  receiyed  them,  if  that  is  the 
force  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Sees.  We  object  to  them  unless  we  know  where  they  are  from 
and  what  mine. 

Mr.  Hiim>N.  That  is  impossible.  I  will  be  fair  with  the  committee. 
No  living  human  being  can  tell,  except  the  miners  who  received  th^n, 
from  what  source  they  originally  came.  The  names  of  tibe  companies 
in  each  instance  and  sometimes  the  date  have  been  removed  before 
they  were  issued  at  all  to  the  miner. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  show,  Judge,  by  any  of  the  miners  here 
that  they  have  got  that  kind  of  slips — ^that  is,  so  as  to  indicate  that 
that  is  a  practice  in  this  community? 
Mr.  Heuton.  Certainly;  and  have  shown  it  already. 
Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hiim)N.  Scores  of  these  same  kind  of  paj  dbecks  are  already 
in  evidence  and  on  this  record  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that.  The  only  thing  is,  when  those  go 
into  the  record  and  have  been  printed  in  book  form,  the  person  who 
reads  it  could  verv  readily  ask  the  same  question  as  counsel  has. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  true;  but  they  are  not  offered  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  offered,  among  other  things,  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  pay  slip  as  it  is  there  now,  and  that  that  is  the  custom  of  send- 
ing  them  to  Uie  men  in  this  shape  for  the  reason,  as  we  insist,  that 
they  bear  in  each  instance  the  story  of  the  storekeeper  having  taken 
every  dollar  of  the  men's  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  counsel  a  question:  Does  counsel  for 
the  operators  deny  that  this  is  a  custom  of  the  mine  operators  in  this 
community — ^to  issue  slips  like  that? 

Mr.  Bees.  I  have  never  seen  them.  My  impression  is,  however, 
that  those  slips  are  furnished  in  an  envelope  like  that  [indicating] ; 
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not  in  that  particular  form,  but  something  ol  that  kind.    But  I  could 
not  say  that  that  is  so ;  I  have  never  seen  them  before  myself. 

Mr.  Casey.  Would  it  be  possible,  then,  under  the  conditions  that 
you  mention,  Mr.  Bees,  to  put  this  slip  in  without  any  name  on  it— 
without  the  name  of  the  company  on  it — ^put  it  into  the  envelope  with 
the  name  of  the  company  ana  the  man  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Bees.  If  I  can  find  out  what  mine  that  is,  I  will  find  out  just 
how  it  is  done.    But  I  have  never  seen  one  of  these  before. 

Mr.  E^ERR.  Apparently,  on  the  top  of  these  slips  there  has  been  a 
name  at  the  time  the  men  received  it^— the  name  of  the  man  and  the 
name  of  tha  compaxi^. 

Mr.  Bees.  May  I  see  one  of  those,  Mr.  Hilton  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  slips  numbered  f 

Mr.  Hilton.  Ye&    They  bear  the  se,me  sto?y  as  the  other  slips. 

Mr.  Bees.  These  are  not  numbered ;  at  least,  these  that  I  have  just 
looked  at  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  get 
some  witness  and  put  him  on  and  have  him  tell  about  those  slips. 

Mr.  Bees,  (reading).  "These  slips  will  be  delivered  ajolj  to  the 
persons  whose  names  are  written  at  the  top." 

I  confess  to  not  being  able  to  explain  these  slips.  I  have  never 
read  any  of  them  myseli  before. 

The  C^Aiiuif  AN.  Is  th^e  any  date  or  name  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  No.  date^  Some  of  th^m,  however,  are  stamped,  the 
date  on  the  top. 

Mr.  H114TON.  The  s^me  stamp  us^d  on  all  others  that  have  names, 
the  same  form  of  rubber  stamp. 

Mr.  Kerr,  Very  likely  these  dips  are  f  ro»a  the  Champion  Copper 
Co.,  the  South  Bange  Mining  Cp« 

The  Chairma:^.  Is  thajb  where  all  th^se  oome  from  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  seems  so.    That  is  what  I  am  informed. 

The  Chairman.  These  slips  are  perforated  at  the  top  as  if  they 
were  just  torn  out  and  the  rest  of  the  book  was  left  in  the  office. 

.Mr.  Bees.  I  will  try  and  find  out,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  seen  so  many  of  those  that  have  been  handed  in 
that  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  local  mines.  We  will  have  produced 
a  witness  to  prove  that. 

The  Chairman,  I  assume  they  are. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  any  date  to  tha,t? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  they  are  dated. 

Mr.  Bees.  Some  01  them  are. 

Mr.  Hilton.  They  are  marked  with  the  rubber  stamp  at  the  top 

there. 

Mr.  Bees.  It  is  evident  that  something  else  goes  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  there  isn't  anything  else  goes  with  them 
to  the  men.  It  is  apparently  a  perforated  top,  and  they  keep  the 
stubs,  or  the  rest  of  the  book,  in  tne  office. 

Mr.  Hilton.  They  are  marked  on  the  top  with  the  same  rubber 
stamp  that  has  been  used  on  the  other  ones. 

Mr.  Howell.  These  pay  slips  are  just  as  they  came  from  the 
Copper  Co. — just  as  they  came  from  the  Copper  Co.,  then,  now  ? 

Mr.  Hn.TON.  Just  as  they  came  from  the  Copper  Co.  to  the  men. 
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Mr.  Ejbbr.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  these  being  local  mines,  we  will 
produce  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  All  riffht. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  all  of  these 
into  the  record,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  show 

The  Chairman.  To  show  the  custom  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  To  show  the  custom ;  yes. 

Mr.  Eees.  If  you  can  find  out  what  mine  those  are  from- 


Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  undertake  to  show — ^that  is,  we  will  produce 
testimony  to  show  that  these  kind  of  pay  slips  have  been  used 

Mr.  Rees.  I  will  take  your  statement  as  to  what  mine  used  them. 

Mr.  Kerb.  A  gentleman  in  the  audience  tells  me  that  that  form  iis 
used  in  the  South  Range  mines.  He  mentioned  particularly  the 
Champion.    That  is  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  South  Range  mines  would  mean  the  Champion,  the 
Tri-Moimtain,  and  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  he  mentioned  particularly  the  Champion  Copper 
Co. 

The  Chairman,  For  the  purpose  of  the  authenticity  of  the  record, 
I  think  probably  you  ought  to  connect  it  up  to  show  that  they  beloQg 
in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  form  of  slip  shows  in  each  instance  that  of  the 
amounts  deducted  these  are  the  items :  Rent,  supplies,  fuel,  physician, 
aid  fund,  board,  store,  subscription. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  include  under  the  head  of 
"  subscription  "  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  As  I  understand  it,  there  was  in  the  earlier  days,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  obtains  now  so  extensively,  a  subsOTiption  on  the  part 
of  the  miners  to  various  objects,  sometimes  to  some  worthy  miner 
who  had  been  injured,  and  sometimes,  as  I  imderstand  it,  to  even  a 
church  fund,  but  various  forms  of  subscriptions  all  came  under  that 
head.    February,  1912 

Mr.  Rees.  After  that  explanation,  while  it  is  at  this  place  in  the 
record,  I  may  say  that  miners  make  a  subscription,  put  down  the 
names,  or  in  some  form  indicatcr  what  they  want  to  give,  and  they 
turn  it  into  the  office  with  the  request  that  it  be  paid  through  the 
office. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  that  is  satisfactory. 

Twenty-four  days'  work,  $43.50 ;  physician,  $1 ;  store,  $42.40,  tak- 
ing the  exact  amount  earned  in  the  entire  month. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  slips  are  coming  in  with 
statements,  not  of  witnesses,  but  statements  of  coimsel,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go  over  these  the  second  time,  unless  the  committee 
desires  to  spend  the  summer  here,  which  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
have  them  do.  Judge  Hilton  has  stated  that  the  slips  give  the  man 
nothing.  Now,  I  imagine  he  does  not  mean  that  when  their  store 
account  is  charged  to  them  they  do  not  get  anything.  That  is  an 
eminently  unfair  statement.  I  may  say,  in  connection  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  yesterday,  that  it  was  brought  out  when  they 
paid  the  store  through  the  office  it  was  on  orders  from  the  men.  I 
might  state  in  that  connection  that  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  for  the 
miners  who  happen  to  become  indebted  to  some  outside,  so  to  speak, 
storekeeper,  to  give  these  assignments  to  the  person  that  they  happen 
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to  be  tradinff  with  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  garnishee  process  and 
drawing  botn  their  money  and  goods  from  the  store,  from  the  store- 
keeper, who  has  the  assignment,  and  we  consider  it  quite  unfair  to 
state  in  this  way  through  counsel  and  not  through  witnesses  that  be- 
cause of  that  store  charge  a  man  gets  nothing.    It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  the  committee  understood  my  statement 
that  he  ffot  nothing  in  money,  as  was  stated  yesterdajr. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  balance  in  cash  coming  to  him? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  balance  in  cash  for  him.  I  especially  used  the 
languag|e,  and  I  think  everybody  understood  it,  unless  it  was  counsel, 
at  uie  time  when  I  made  the  tender  yesterday  of  one  of  these  slips, 
stated  expressly  to  the  committee  that  he  did  not  receive  a  dollar  in 
money  for  his  services  outside  of  the  deductions  made  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  office,  the  storekeeper  took  the  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  do  I  understand  that  you  claim  that  the 
storekeeper  swindled  these  men  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No;  not  at  all.  I  have  never  used  that  language, 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  so  understood. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  men  got  value  received 
in  what  they  got  from  the  store? 

Mr.  HiLioN.  Value  received  in  this,  that  the  company  charged 
them  at  the  store  for  the  balance,  the  prices  that  they  arbitrarily 
fixed  on  these  supplies  and  material. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  not  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  we  can  not 
accede — we  must  object  to  such  a  statement  coming  from  counsel  as 
a  fact.  They  are  not  facts.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  question 
as  to  the  competency  of  statements  that  are  made  fairly  and  truth- 
fully; I  think  it  will  save  a  lot  of  time  if  we  can  cover  the  ground 
upon  which  there  is  no  dispute  by  statements,  but  such  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  is  apparent  when  it  has  been  shovoi  by  the  evidence  in 
here  that  the  mining  companies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  store. 

Peterman's  store  was  described  by  the  witness  yesterday.  I  think 
there  is  but  one  mining  store  in  this  district,  and  that  is  one  that  is 
carried  on  as  a  convenience  for  the  men,  so  that  they  won't  have  to 
go  4  or  5  miles  to  go  to  a  store  to  tf  ade. 

Now,  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that  and  make  it  a  part  of  this 
record  and  a  statement  of  fact  that  the  mining  companies  charge 
an  arbitrary  price  for  these  supplies  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  truth 
and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  was  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  show  it.  We  will  show  that  50  cents  was 
paid  for  shovels  which  were  sold  for  $1. 

Mr.  Kees.  You  were  talking  about  the  store  accounts. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  am  talking  about  store  account  now. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  does  not  cover  the  supplies  that  were  furnished 
to  the  miner  at  all. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  no  purpose  to  show  at  any  time  that  the  store- 
keepers swindled  the  men,  excepting  to  show  that  what  the  balance 
was,  no  matter  what  it  was,  great  or  small,  after  the  company  got 
through  with  taking  his  wages,  the  storekeeper  took  the  balance, 
whether  it  is  by  contract  with  the  miner  or  not,  we  do  not  care.  We 
shall  show  the  matter  at  this  time.    That  is  all  it  is  offered  for. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand.  Judge,  it  is  offered  to  prove  a 
system,  not  to  prove  specific  identical  cases.     I  do  not  understand 
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from  all  this  proof,  Mr.  Rees,  that  you  would  have  to  go  into  a 
denial  of  each  one  of  these  specific  cases. 

Mr.  Bees.  No  ;  I  do  not  understand  so ;  but  what  I  denied  was  the 
statement  that  the  store  account  charge  was  an  arbitrary  charge 
made  by  the  company,  charging  whatever  they  wanted  to,  to  the  men 
for  the  supplies  they  got.    That  is  an  absolute  falsehood. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  your 
understanding  of  the  facts,  or  that  facts  as  you  believe  and  feel  them 
to  be? 

Mr.  Bees.  No. 

The  Chair^ian.  Let  us  not  charge  each  other  with  falsehoods.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Hilton.  November,  1912 

Mr.  HowELi,.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you.  Judge  Hilton,  whether 
you  knew  or  not  whether  it  was  a  custom  for  the  merchant  sometimes 
to  advance  the  miner  cash  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Against  his  account,  and  take  payment  at  the  end 
of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  all  such  cases  as  that,  then,  the  miner  did  actually 
get  cash  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Certainly ;  and  I  think  it  is  also  the  custom  on  many 
of  the  accounts  elsewhere,  that  the  miner  owed,  were  assigned  to  the 
storekeeper,  who  eventually  collected  it  all  under  that  assignment. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  did  the  storekeeper  collect  it  from  the  mine? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Oftentimes  it  is  withheld  in  the  oflSce. 

Mr.  Ho\\T3LL.  By  an  order  of  the  miner? 

Mr.  Hilton.  By  order  of  the  miner.  Frequently  it  is  retained  in 
the  oflSce  arbitrarily  by  a  statement  which  was  rendered  on  the  pay 
slip  to  the  miner  sometimes;  that  is,  a  garnishee,  with  the  name  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  written  across. 

What  we  are  after  is  to  show  the  system  by  which  it  is  done,  that 
is  all. 

Frequently  it  was  done  between  the  miner  and  the  storekeeper  in 
the  store,  and  frequently  it  was  done  at  the  office,  without  any  option 
on  the  part  of  the  miner  at  all. 

Sometimes  he  had  cash  coming  to  him  from  the  storekeeper,  and  he 
got  it,  and  sometimes  there  were  other  accounts  assigned  to  the  store- 
Keeper,  and  the  miner  agreed  with  the  storekeeper  that  all  of  his 
wages  should  go  under  that  assignment.  Sometimes  he  had  a  balance 
and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

It  is  the  custom  that  we  are  after,  and  we  further  want  to  show, 
if  we  are  permitted,  what  the  profit  was  in  many  instances.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  the  price  of  steel,  if  it  was  8  cents  or  15  cents,  what  the 
profit  was,  if  it  was  50  per  cent,  by  the  storekeeper. 

In  other  words,  to, snow  a  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
through  the  storekeeper,  and  the  storekeeper  with  the  miner,  that 
was  at  once  unfair,  unjust,  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Eees.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Judge  Hilton,  that  the  steel  was 
furnished  through  the  store? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  just  what  you  said. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  am  talking  about  the  prices  of  the  steel  upon  which, 
as  I  claim,  there  was  an  unfair  profit  as  against  the  miner,  and  the 
prices  of  other  material,  as  for  snovels  at  60  cents,  they  finally  were 
a  dollar,  to  the  company.  What  I  am  after  is  the  system  in  which 
this  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  Sees.  We  have  np  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  their  showing 
the  system.    But,  I  do  object  to  these  statements  by  Judge  Hilton. 

The  Chaikman.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  them  to  show 
a  system,  and  anything  that  will  tend  to  legitimately,  you  may  say, 
substantiate  their  claim  of  that  system,  is  relevant;  but  the  specinc 
individual  matters,  I  do  not  understand  that  that  requires  you  to  go 
into  proof  of  that,  but  if  you  can  explain  or  show  that  that  system 
as  they  contend  is  incorrect,  I  think  you  will  be  allowed  leeway 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  just  want  to  make  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman ;  are  the 
statements  of  counsel  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  that  system  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  not  unless  they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Let  me  ask  in  the  same  breath,  if  statements  of  coun- 
sel are  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  system  does  not  exist  ? 

The  Chairman.  .No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then,  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  only,  let  the 
record  show  that  this  offer  is  made  to  show  the  system  by  which  the 
miners  dealt  with  the  storekeeper,  and,  so  far  as  the  dockets  bear  the 
story,  the  deductions  that  were  made  at  the  store. 

Next,  that  it  is  to  show  in  all  instances  that  as  a  result  of  that 
system  the  miners  received  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  cash. 

Mr.  Bees.  From  the  mine? 

Mr.  Hilton.  From  the  mining  companies.  That  is  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  offer  at  this  time.    The  rest  is  merely  detail  work. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Hilton.  November  12,  $1  for  the  physician,  $67.15  deducted 
for  the  store  account,  the  entire  deduction  equaling  the  entire  gross, 
$68.16. 

The  next  is  15  days  on  contract  and  14  days  straight,  $72.15 ;  gross 
earnings,  $1  for  the  physician,  $71.15  for  the  stores,  and  the  entire 
account  absorbed  in  that  way. 

January,  1912,  26|  days,  $48.30  earned  by  the  miner,  $4.50  for 
fuel,  $1  to  the  physician,  and  the  store,  $42.86 — ^$48.35,  the  deductions 
calling  for  the  entire  amount  earned,  equaling  the  entire  amount 
earned. 

June,  1911,  26  days'  work,  $49.19 ;  deductions,  store,  $46.19 ;  $1  for 
the  physician,  $4  for  rent,  $49.14,  both  alike. 

September,  1912,  William  Asaacson,  board  bill  of  Abram  Abra- 
ham, $20. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  that  a  credit  or  a  debit  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  look  to  be  as  though  it  were 
a  debit. 

Another  one  dated  October  12,  1912,  an  account  charged  to  John 
Asaacson,  $1.92 ;  amount  due,  $1.92. 

June,  1911,  24^  days,  $32.97.  The  store  takes  out  $26,  the  physician 
takes  out  $1,  $6.97  due. 

May,  1911,  19i  days,  $26.24  earned.  The  store  takes  $25.26,  the 
physician  takes  a  dollar,  and  the  account  is  balanced. 
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July,  1911,  4J  days  work,  $8.13;  board  bill  of  Nestor  Sleikilla, 
$8.40;  the  man  earned  $16.53 ;  rent,  $4 ;  the  store  takes  the  balance. 

July,  1912,  16  days,  the  man  earned  $30.76.  Deducted  $1  for  the 
physician,  leaving  $29.76.    Underneath  is  this  notation : 

"Amount  due  at  the  Tri-Mountain  store,"  written  in  in  ink, "  29.76,** 
which  balances  the  account. 

November,  1911,  28  days,  $37.69.  Rent,  $4;  physician,  $1;  store, 
$32.69 ;  $37.69. 

September,  1911,  23  days.  $30.96  earned;  the  physician  takes  $1, 
the  s^re  takes  the  balance. 

Nine  days,  $13.16;  16  days  on  contract,  $25.40;  total  $38.55  earned. 
The  physician  takes  $1,  the  store  takes  $37.66. 

Three  days,  $4.84,  the  total  amount  written  in  in  ink  at  the  store — 
at  the  manufacturing  company's  store — $4.84. 

Mr.  Bees.  Put  the  date  (m  the  record. 

Mr.  Eta^TON.  That  was  June,  1912. 

May,  1912,  33^  days  work,  $63.10.  Physician,  $1;  aid  fund,  50 
cents.  I  call  attention  to  the  amount  for  the  aid  fund — 60  cents; 
store,  $61.66. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interrupt.  The  record  shows 
store  of  the  mining  company,  $87.56,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
slip  shows  store,  $37.55^  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  record  misrepresent 
what  appears  on  those  slips. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes.  I  will  use  the  word  "  store "  hereafter  and 
omit "  mining  company." 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  part  of  counsel's  testi- 
mony is  to  be  stricken  out,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hilton.  April,  1912,  22  days,  $39.75 ;  13^  days,  $32.70.  Board 
bill,  $26.  Total,  $49.46.  Deductions:  Physician,  $1;  aid  fund,  50 
cents;  store,  $87.08. 

March,  1912,  4^  days,  $10.90.  Deductions:  Supplies,  75  cents;  aid. 
fund,  60  cents ;  store,  the  balance,  $9.66. 

Twelve  and  one-half  days,  March,  1912,  $16.35.  Deductions: 
Physician,  $1 ;  store,  the  balance. 

Eleven  days,  $20.76.  Deductions:  Physician,  $1;  aid  fund,  50 
cents ;  store,  $19.25. 

Mr.  Rbes.  The  date,  please? 

Mr.  Hilton.  June,  1912. 

Fourteen  days,  April,  1913,  $26.90.  Physician,  $1;  store,  the 
balance. 

Twenty-four  days.  May,  1913,  $46.15.  Deductions,  physician  $1, 
store  $46.15,  the  balance. 

May,  1913,  24  days,  $46.15.    The  store  takes  the  entire  works. 

April,  1913,  18  days,  $34.60.  Deductions,  physician  $1,  store  the 
balance,  $33.60. 

December,  1911,  27^  days,  $49.26  earned.  Physician  $1,  store  the 
balance,  $41.60. 

Seven  days,  September,  1912,  $11.30  earned.  Physician  $1.  Tri- 
Mountain  store  the  balance,  $10.30. 

June,  1913,  7  days,  $13.46.    Physician  $1.    Store  the  entire  balance. 

Seven  days,  September,  1912,  $11.30  earned,  physician  $1,  store  the 
rest. 

February,  1912,  24*  days,  $43.40  earned.  The  physician  takes  $1, 
the  store  the  rest,  $42.40.' 
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No.  215,  Henry  Pietila,  Osceola  Mining  Co.,  May,  1909,  5  days  by 
contract,  16  days,  21  days'  work.  The  miner  gets  nothing.  No 
deductions. 

Let  it  appear  on  the  record  that  there  was  nothing  earned  in  the 
21  days  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Twenty-five  days,  same  man,  same  number,  same 
company.  April,  1909,  25  days  worked,  $7.25  earned,  doctor  and 
club  deducted  $1.50  ded.uctions,  balance  due  $5.75. 

Mr.  Casey.  For  how  many  days? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Twenty-five  days. 

Mr.  Kees.  Do  they  give  the  branch  of  the  Osceola  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  says  "Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,"  and  that 
is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  Kerr.  These  are  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Louis  Aho,  No.  296,  February,  1910,  with  the  Osceola 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  22  days'  work  $26.12;  deductions,  doctor 
a  dollar,  club  50  cents,  balance  due  $24.60;  indorsed  across  the  face 
in  red  ink,  "  assigned  to  S.  P.  Petermann."  Same  man,  same  number, 
April,  1910,  24  days  $19.01,  $1  for  the  doctor ;  deductions  50  cents  for 
the  club,  balance  due  $17.52 ;  written  across  the  face,  "  assigned  to 
S.  P.  Petermann."  Victor  Gustafson,  294,  April,  1911.  He  worked  10 
days,  earned  nothing,  deducted  nothing,  and  got  nothing. 

Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  January,  1911,  24  days  on  contract,  $17.70 
earned;  deductions,  rent  $6.50,  doctor  and  aid  fund  $1.50,  $8  deduc- 
tions, balance  $9.70  for  the  24  days. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Tamarack  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Name  of  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Doesn^t  give  it;  employee's  No.  T-5NM,  check  No. 
9959. 

William  Blewett — I  don't  blame  him.  No.  58,  February,  1909, 
Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  21  days  work  for  $29.67.  De- 
ducted for  steel,  $8.75;  doctor  and  club,  $1.50;  total  debit,  $10.25; 
balance,  $19.42  for  21  days. 

Mike  Somers,  December,  1910,  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co., 
26  days  for  $25.74 ;  doctor,  $1 ;  club,  50  cents ;  balance,  $24.24. 

William  Blewett,  in  account  with  Wolverine  Copper  Co.,  July, 
1903,  26  days  contract,  36.80 ;  debtor  7  days,  $16.15 ;  doctor  and  club, 
$1;  $17.15  deducted;  balance,  $19.65. 

No.  29,  Charles  Sehtala,  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  May, 
1912,  21  days  net,  $29.65. 

Mike  Somers,  No.  306,  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  August, 
1910,  26  days  net,  $30.82.  Same  man,  same  number,  same  company, 
September,  1909,  26  days  net,  $27.37. 

Jacob  Besonen,  27  days  net,  $29.40. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  company  and  date  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Tamarack.  October  9,  1894,  same  company,  Sep- 
tember, 1894 ;  same  man,  22  days  net,  $24.65. 

Matt  Huhta,  No.  247^  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  25  days 
net,  $29.63.     Same  year. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  month? 

The  Chairman.  September. 

Mr.  Casey..  Judge  Hilton,  I  have  here  one  check  that  I  would  like 
a    little    explanation   on.     Twenty-seven    and    three-fourths   days, 
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$50.15 ;  board  bill,  $18 ;  a  total  of  $68.15.  What  does  that  board  bill 
represent?    Where  does  that  $18  come  in? 

Mr.  EIerr.  I  presume  that  is  the  local  boarding  house.  The  man 
may  have  been  a  stranger  there,  and  the  boarding  mistress,  as  we 
call  them  here,  wanted  an  assignment  from  him,  or  something  of 
that  kind — had  the  money  collected  through  the  pay  office. 

Mr.  Caset.  This  check  is  handed  to  a  miner  for  work  done  during 
the  month  of  November,  1912, 1  believe.  It  specifies  that  he  worked 
27f  days,  and  his  wages  for  that  are  $50.15.  Then,  under  the  head- 
ing ''  board  bill,"  there  are  $18  which,  makes  a  total  of  $68.15 ;  then 
it  goes  on  and  says  that  the  deductions  are  $1  for  physician;  and 
store,  $67.15,  taking  the  entire  $68.15.  Now,  if  this  man  was  col- 
lecting board  for  somebody  else,  then  I  want  to  try  to  find  out  why 
that  board  was  collected  for  somebody  else  and  was  paid  to  the 
storekeeper? 

Mr.  Kerb.  Just  let  me  glance  at  that.  [Examines  docket.]  Vn- 
doubtedly  this  man  was  the  keeper  of  a  boarding  house  himself. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  miner? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  or  at  least  for  one  man,  and  the  mining  company 
collected  for  one  of  his  boarders,  from  one  of  his  boarders  a  board 
bill  and  gave  him  credit  for  it.  He  gets  credit  for  the  $18.  The 
boarding  l)oss  owed  the  storekeeper,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
storekeeper. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  not  only  the  wages  of  the 
miner  earned  during  that  month,  but  also  the  board  that  was  col- 
lected from  the  man  he  had  fed  during  the  month,  all  went  to  pay 
the  storekeeper? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  what  I  am  to  understand? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  slip  would  indicate  that  situation. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  are  a  number  of  them  here,  and  I  just  wanted 
an  explanation  of  one  of  them  so  I  could  find  out  the  system. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  miners'  unions  have  regarded  as  one  of  their  grievances  the  right 
of  the  miner  to  issue  orders  on  the  company  and  have  the  company 
recognize  the  orders. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Never.  When  a  minor  gave  an  order  on  his  wages  or 
an  order  to  pay  from  his  wa^es,  that  could  never  be  a  grievance, 
but  where  it  has  been  arbitrarily  done  by  the  mining  captains,  then 
that  would  be  a  grievance  and  has  been  a  ^ievance. 

Mr.  Howell.  These  slips  do  not  differentiate  between  those  which 
are  alleged  to  be  arbitrary  and  those  which  have  been  paid  on  the 
order  of  the  miner? 

Mr.  £[err.  Can  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Just  to  show  the  system,  that  is  all.  I  now  desire 
to  insert  certain  excerpts  from  the  report  of  Labor  Investigator 
Walter  B.  Palmer,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  matter  under  inquiry  here. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  are  offering  it  from  what? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Offering  it  from  what  ?  I  am  offering  it  from  what 
purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  Labor  Department,  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  under  date  of  January,  1911. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  must  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  newspaper  statement  is 
not  an  official  document. 
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The  Chairman.  Jud^e  Hilton,  hasn't  this  report  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
been  officially  published? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  other  form  myself.  I 
don't  know  but  that  it  has,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
the  report  of  Mr.  Densmore  either,  or  Mr.  Moffatt  in  any  other  way 
than  reported  through  the  columns  of  the  press. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  all  those  matters  embraced  within  the  re- 
port of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  turned  in  to  the  Senate,  and  are 
they  not  all  embraced  within  what  is  known  as  Senate  Document  381 
that  was  ordered  printed  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  which  I 
understand  is  in  printed  form  now  and  obtainable  in  volume  form? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  it  would  be  obtainable,  all  of  it,  unless  per- 
haps the  report  of  Mr.  Densmore. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  have  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  I  want  is  to  have  those  reports  go  into  the  rec- 
ord,  those  three  reports. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  really  think  you  ought  to 
put  in  newspaper  accounts,  because  we  Members  of  Congress  have 
occasion  to  know  that  they  are  often  very  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  offer  them  as  newspaper  accounts,  but  what 
purport  to  be  the  language  of  the  report  itself,  of  Mr.  Palmer,  no 
comments  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  reference  to  this  particular  matter,  I 
may  say  also. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  those  three  reports  go  in,  I  think  the  records 
should  also  embrace  the  report  of  Judge  Murphy,  appointed  from  the 
Wayne  circuit  by  the  governor  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Casey.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  Judge  Murphy's 
report  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  haven't  been  able  to  get  that  report.  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  know  nothing  about  it  excepting  what  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  reports,  the  same  as  this.  I  have  never  seen  the 
original  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  governor  writes  me  that  he  hasn't  it. 

Mr.  Kees.  I  was  told  that  Judge  Murphy  never  made  a  formal 
report.  He  gave  out  what  purported  to  be  a  newspaper  interview; 
that  is  all  I  know,  all  I  have  ever  seen.  Whether  the  governor  has 
anything  further,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  is  true  that  these  reports  have  gone  into 
a  Government  document,  nevertheless,  I  think  they  are  germane  to 
this  investigation. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  reports  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  authentic  copies  of  them  ought  to 
go  in  some  place. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  they  are  obtained,  we  should  certainly  like  to  have 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  have  wired  to  my  secretary  in 
Washington  to  send  me  six  copies  of  that  report.  I  hope  to  get  them 
here  within  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Kerr.  With  reference  to  Judge  Murphy's  report,  we  should 
like  to  have  that  in  the  record.  The  metropolitan  press  of  this  State, 
at  the  time  stated  that  Judge  Murphy  had  made  a  written  report  to 
the  governor,  and  as  is  usual  in  these  matters,  excerpts  were  given, 
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and  his  findings  on  the  general  situation  here  were  given  in  the  public 
press  at  that  time,  and  they  have  never  been  denied,  so  that  I  take 
it  that  they  would  be  an  authentic  copy  of  his  report 

Mr.  Bees.  We  can  not  accede  to  the  proposition  that  anything  that 
happens  to  appear  in  a  newspaper  is  what  it  purports  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  best  evidence  we 
can. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  going  to  say  it  isn't  in  our  power  to  get  them, 
and  we  will  offer  the  newspaper  account  of  Judge  Murphy's  report 
as  the  best  evidence  we  can  obtain.  If  counsel  upon  the  other  side 
can  obtain  the  report  changing  it,  then  that  will  leave  the  situation 
where  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Rebs.  We  shall  object  to  putting  into  the  record  as  evidence 
before  this  committee  or  before  Congress  or  before  the  country 
newspaper  reports. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  newspaper  reports  ought  to  go  in 
if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  more  authentic  documents. 

Mr.  Kerr.  May  I  suggest  this? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  EIerr.  That  the  chairman  and  this  committee  wire  the  gov- 
ernor for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Judge  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  Wnat  did  the  governor  say  about 
this  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Said  he  could  not  find  it  among  his  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  the  governor  says.  I  have  his  letter 
here.  He  says :  "  In  June  I  visited  the  copper  country  and  made  an 
investigation  with  reference  to  specific  points  during  the  past  three 
months.  The  results  of  my  investigations  show  that  there  is  but  one 
bone  of  contention,"  etc.,  and  he  goes  on :  "  There  is  supposed  to  be 
among  my  documents  a  duplicate  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Labor  Department  at  Washington.  I  also  have  complete  steno- 
graphic reports  of  the  Mitchell,  Mahon,  and  Darrow  conference.  I 
also  have  a  complete  stenographic  report  of  my  investigations  in  the 
copper  country.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  find  in  my  files  the  type- 
written report  of  Judge  Murphy,  who,  as  my  representative,  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  copper  country  early  in  the  strike,  trying  to  serve 
as  mediator." 

The  Chairman.  If  he  can  not  find  that  among  his  files,  possibly 
Judge  Murphy  may  have  it  himself.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
that  report. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  do  not  object  to  the  original  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  shall  telegraph  to  Judge  Murphy  and 
ask  him  if  he  can  not  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Kesrr.  I  see  in  the  press  that  Judge  Murphy's  name  was  added 
to  the  information  in  the  murder  trial  now  going  on  across  the  river 
here,  as  a  witness ;  so  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  going  to  be  here  personally,  we  may  inter- 
view him. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  want  that  report,  and  I  want  it  understood  by  the 
committee  that  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  those  reports. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  realizes  that  you  have  a  right  to 
put  them  in,  only  we  want  to  get  the  genuine  reports  if  we  can. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  explanation.  I  am  per- 
fectly frank  to  say  that  I  believe  if  the  reports  of  these  three  investi- 
gators were  any  different  from  what  they  were  and  are  that  they 
would  have  been  preserved,  and  in  a  glass  case,  and  be  immediately 
available  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  that  if  Judge  Murphy  made  a  report,  it 
ought  to  be  a  public  document — ^that  it  ought  not  to  be  "  supposed  to 
be  lost  from  the  files.''    It  ought  to  be  obtainable. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  event  that  the  report  of  Judge  Murphy  can 
not  be  obtained,  there  isn't  anything  in  the  way  of  having  Judge 
Murphy  appear  before  this  committee  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  the  committee  saw  fit  to  subpoena  him  and  bring 
him  here,  I  suppose  that  is  true.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
him. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  committee  I  want  to  an- 
noimce  to  the  counsel  upon  the  other  side  that  we  will  call  a  number 
of  Hungarian  witnesses  after  this  witness,  and  we  offer  as  an  inter- 
preter Mr.  Oppemen,  an  organizer,  who  is  a  paid  organizer  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Patrick  Dunnigan,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  has  been  your  business  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Miner. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  for  the  last  11  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  So  that  you  are  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  the 
one-man  drill,  are  you? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  JPretty  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  types  or  forms  of  the  one-man  drill  are  used 
in  this  camp? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  There  is  the  water  liner  and  the  butterfly  at  the 
mines  that  I  worked  in,  and  the  hammer  and  jack — three  of  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  hammer  and  jack  is  the  lighter  machine  of  the 
three,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  most  on  the  foot  stuff. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  weight  of  that  machine  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  one  would  go  about  between  60  and  70 
pounds,  that  light  one — ^hammer  and  jack. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  use  do  you  put  the  butterfly  to  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  used  for  drifting  stopmg. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  weight  of  that  macnine? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  goes  180  pounds. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  the  post? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  There  are  different  weijghts  in  the  posts. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  are  the  different  weights? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  A  6-foot  post,  it  would  run  from  205  to  225.   X 

weighed  them  myself. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  these  different  machines— rather,  appurtenances- 

you  have  weighed  yourself? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hilton.  You  know  the  weights  of  them? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hilton.  What  is  the  third  type? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  water  liner  goes  about  175.  That -is  lighter 
than  the  butterfly. 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  You  have  taken  part  in  this  district  in  competitive 
contests,  haven't  you,  with  these  machines? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  are  considered  an  expert  in  that  line  of  business? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  don't  know  about  that.    I  got  the  money  anyhow. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Is  the  operation  of  that  machine,  or  those  machines, 
particularly  the  two  last  that  you  have  mentioned,  dangerous? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  are  for  one  man. 
Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  respect — how  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  because  you  regulate  under  your  pipe — ^that 
is,  after  you  are  drilling — and  you  are  liable  to  be  tearing  down  a  piece 
and  it  will  hit  you  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  leave  voii  there,  where 
if  you  have  a  partner  there  would  be  some  chance  of  saving  you. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Does  the  man  who  runs  the  one-man  machine,  in  in- 
stances in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  machine,  does  he  feed 
it  water? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Some  do  and  some  don't ;  some  of  them  got  water 
pipes  connected  right  on,  and  you  connect  it  right  on,  and  then  all 
you  got  to  do  to  feed  it  with  water  is  a  little  vavle  right  on  the  side 
of  the  hose. 

Mr.  Hilton.  During  the  operation  of  the  machine,  does  the  water 
flow  or  fly  back  into  the  man's  face  and  over  his  body  as  he  oper- 
ates it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  you  have  your  boots  full  sometimes  from  run- 
ning down  in  here  when  your  shirt  is  open. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  runs  down  inside  of  your  clothes  and  fills  your 
boots  frequently? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir ;  many  times  did. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Cold  water,  or  hot? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  don't  feel  very  hot.    It  is  pretty  cold. 
Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  that  the  operation  of  these  machines  is  dan- 
gerous.   Does  it  result  fatally  to  the  employee,  in  many  instances? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  men  in  the  oper- 
ation of  these  machines  have  met  with  such  accidents  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  know  some  right  in  Ahmeek  there,  where  men 
was  found  unconscious,  with  their  heads  caved  in.  They  were  not 
dead,  but  they  were  found  there — trammers  found  them  there  and 
had  to  pack  them  out  and  send  them  up. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How — pack  them  out  on  their  shoulders,  and  carry 
them  out? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  they  push  in  a  tramcar.  This  party  was 
Working  in  there  about  1,500  feet,  and  they  pushed  in  a  tramcar  and 
put  him  in  there,  and  rode  him  down  to  the  shaft. 
Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  of  such  instances  have  you  observed  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  know  of  him  getting  hit,  and  I  know  of  a  few 
niore  of  them  what  has  got  knocked  out  with  gases  and  stuff  right  in 
there  when  they  were  rigging  up,  and  was  packed  out. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  within  your  own  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Dunnigan,  of  men  falling  down  the  shaft? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  some  one  what  fell  down  in  the 
shaft,  and  I  know  some  what  fell  down  in  what  we  call  a  "  raise  "— 
they  did  not  fall  the  raise;  they  fell  from  the  ninth  down  to  the 
tenth,  in  the  stope  where  I  was  working. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Hurt  them  any  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  drowned  one  fellow  down  there  in  a  fork. 
He  wanted  to  go — he  was  taken  short  and-  went  across  the  shaft,  he 
did.  We  sunk  the  fork  down  about  40  feet;  there  was  a  foot  there; 
a  foot  wall  at  that  time;  it  was  all  level  from  the  shaft;  and  he  was 
out  at  the  shaft  when  he  was  taken  short,  and  he  went  over  there,  and 
his  partner  pushed  him  the  car,  and  his  partner  had  the  car  pretty 
near  full,  and  he  went  to  look  for  his  partner,  and  he  found  his  watch 
then  on  this  bank.    He  was  in  about  40  feet  of  water,  drowned. 

Mr.  Hilton.  They  took  his  body  out  of  the  water  there? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Lost  his  balance  and  fell  backward  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  marks  of  his  boots  he  fell  back- 
ward. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  of  another  man  or  men 
falling  down  a  raise? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  a  young  fellow  where  one  shift, 
there  at  the  eighth  shift,  he  did,  and  he  was  the  same  thing:  as  the 
other  fellow.  He  went  out  there ;  there  was  a  plank  right  on  the  side 
of  the  raise — ^there  was  no  fencing  around  at  that  time,  which  there 
is  now,  for  that  gave  them  a  lesson ;  after  he  fell  down  they  fenced  it; 
but  he  wentback  and  he  went  down  125  feet,  down  to  the  shaft  where 
I  was  working — from  the  eighth  down  to  the  ninth. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  effect? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  He  was  not  killed,  but  he  was  smashed  up  pretty 
bad ;  he  is  badly  disfigured. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  he  discharged? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  he  was  crippled  up  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
after  he  got  well  enough  he  did  not  wait  to  get  discharged ;  be  quit 
himself,  he  did.    He  was  a  greenhorn. 

Mr.  Hilton.  While  you  were  so  working  as  a  -miner,  in  February 
of  this  last  year,  what  were  your  wages,  Mr.  Dunnigan  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  for  the  wage  part,  I  call  it  a  living.  I  made 
a  living  ever  since  I  was  in  Ahmeek — I  made  a  big  living — ^but  I  did 
not  get  half  of  what  I  made. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  don't  know  how.  I  went  there  and  kicked 
enough,  but  I  never  got  it,  anyhow ;  and  I  ain't  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  would  you  be  told  when  you  made  your  com- 
plaints  to  the  general  superintendent? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  he  would  tell  you  lots  of  funny  things,  he 
would.  I  would  go  ixnd  ask  the  captain,  and  he  would  say,  "  It  ain't 
my  fault ;  I  turned  everything  in ;  you  go  and  see  Russell  Smith."  I 
go  to  see  Russell  Smith,  and  he  would  send  me  to  somebody  else,  and 
T  would  go  and  see  Knox,  and  from  Knox  I  would  go  and  see  Mc- 
Naughton :  and  I  am  in  the  same  place  as  I  was  when  I  went  to  see 
him. 

Mr.  Hilix)n.  You  never  collected  the  deduction? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir.  The  last  month  I  worked  we  had  a  little 
dispute.  They  tried  to  put  me  in  a  stope  that  was  duly  raised  up  by 
another  party ;  it  was  about  20  feet  wide,  and  they  wanted  me  to  go 
on  a  one-man  machine  with  a  12-foot  post,  and  I  could  not  manage  it 
myself;  when  Sam  Butler,  the  boss,  told  me  if  I  did  not  like  it  to  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  meant  by  that  that  you  could  leave? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir ;  Tom  Bowden  told  me  that,  the  shift  boss. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  last  contract  that  yon 
ever  worked  under,  do  you  remember  how  long,  or  when  that  piece 
of  work  was  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  ought  to  remember  it  well,  because  I  ain't  got 
much  money  for  it 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  do  under  that  contract — and  the 
length  of  it? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  We  were  stoping  93  feet  long,  29  feet  high,  and 
about  15  feet  wide.  It  is  there  for  anyone  to  see  it  yet  to-day,  if  they 
did  not  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  That  would  be  about  as  long  as  the  room  here? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  May  be  a  little  bit  longer. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Longer  than  the  room? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Ninety-three  feet  long,  29  feet  high,  and  she  is 
over  12  feet  wide.  I  gave  McNaughton  a  proposition  to  give  me  9 
feet,  to  pay  me  at  9  feet,  and  he  refused  to  do  that — James  McNaugh- 
ton, too. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  excavated  12 j  and  you  offered  to  settle  for  9? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  you  did  not  get  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir.  They  paid  me  off  at  the  rate  of  $76. 
There  was  my  brother  and  I ;  each  one  of  us  had  a  one-man  machine, 
and  Oscar  Nelson  was  our  helper  there.  I  went  to  see  Russell  Smith 
about  it,  and  he  told  me  there  was  a  little  mistake.  I  said,  "  I  would 
like  for  you  to  fix  that  mistake."  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  well,  here  is 
$10."  He  gave  me  $10,  he  did,  and  that  is  when  I  quit.  I  made  a 
settlement.  He  gave  me  $10,  and  my  brother,  what  done  just  as  much 
work,  and  a  better  man  than  I  am,  he  kept  $10  back  from  him.  I 
wanted  to  know.  I  says,  "What  is  the  matter  with  my  brother?  ** 
"Well,"  he  says,  "he  is  charged  up  in  another  contract."  But  he 
worked  with  me  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  have  other  contracts  beside  this  one  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiOAN.   I  es ;  I  had  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  experience  with  reference  to  the 
other  contracts  that  you  have  had  on  any  one  occasion  ?  Did  you  get 
what  you  had  measured  up,  or  what  was  measured  up  in  full,  without 
any  deductions? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN,  I  might  once  in  eight  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Once,  you  think,  in  eight  years  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  because  that  month  I  said  1   would, not 
do  anything,  and  he  paid  me  $106  of  that  for  not  doing  anything. 
Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Hilton.  On  all  other  occasions  and  under  all  other  contracts 
you  considered  that  you  had  been  defrauded  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiciAN.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  know  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  defrauded,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
amounts  of  dirt  or  rock  that  you  had  excavated,  but  other  deductions 
made  in  other  respects? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Lots  of  times  we  would  keep  a  sheet  of  our  own 
underground — a  little  book— but  we  might  as  well  not  have  kept  it, 
because  they  would  not  believe  a  miner  anyhow,  and  we  would  put 
everything  down,  and  we  would  take  it  up,  and  me  or  my  father 
would  go  and  ask  the  captain — Capt.  Tom — about  it;  but  he  said, 
"  There  is  two  or  three  boxes  more  that  you  forgot  about."  Well,  we 
had  to  go  away  or  quit  our  job. 

Mr.  Hilton.  So  those  two  or  three  boxes  more  would  be  charged 
up  to  you,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  And  merely  upon  the  statement  of  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  bring  my  woman  here  to  testify, 
right  in  my  own  house,  when  I  asked  one  of  the  clerks  at  Ahmeek's 
omce  how  was  it  that  they  were  always  not  giving  me  what  I  was 
making.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  You  know  there  is  other  poor  fellows 
here  what  can  not  make  a  living  under  that  like  you,  and  you  have  to 
whack  up." 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  that  whacking  up  done? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  but  I  felt  lots  of  my  dockings.  I  never  seen 
it  done. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  Johnny  Bennes,  or  what  was  the  name 
of  that  man  that  told  you  they  had  to  whack  up  with  the  others? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  said  they  had  to  keep  out  some  men  to  make 
up  others — ^Art  King,  right  in  my  own  house,  when  he  gave  me  a 
life-insurance  policy. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  ago  is  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  could  tell  you  when  I  look  at  the  policy.  He 
got  money  there  belonging  to  me,  too,  that  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Hilton.  T^et  me  ask  one  question :  Do  they  have  life  insurance, 
too? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Art  King,  he  was  a  clerk  there,  and  he  came  over 
to  my  house  and  made  me  take  one.  I  don't  know  what  it  cost  me, 
but  it  was  my  hard  earnings,  and,  one  thing,  it  is  no  good  to  me  now. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Art  King  is  a  little  fellow? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  did  he  make  you  take  out  life  insurance? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  did  not  compel  me  to  take  it  at  all.  He  just 
talked  it  into  me,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Like  any  other  insurance  man? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that  that  he  told  you  you  had  to  whack 
up  with  the  other  fellows  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  time  he  drawed  it  from  me  was  when  he  gave 
me  the  life  insurance  policy  in  my  house,  he  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  know ;  but  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago,  or  four 

years  ago? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  no,  no;  it  ain't.     I  only  paid  one. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Give  me  about  the  date? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  can  get  you  the  policy  when  I  go  home. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  tell  me  about  when  that  was. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Bight  after  the  rigging-up  contest.  That  is  some 
of  the  money  he  got  from  me. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  It  might  be.  I  aiirt  going  to  make  no  certain 
dates. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  keep  one  of  those  cost  sheets  that 
you  made  underground? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  was  no  good. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Have  you  got  any  of  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  you  would  not  bother  with  them;  when  you 
bring  them  up  you  mi^ht  as  well  have  the  books  for  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  all  the  men  do  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Pretty  near  all.  I  hunted  for  the  last  two  months 
in  Ahmeek  for  a  cost  sheet,  but  you  could  not  get  one,  because  the 
poor  fellows  was  getting  disgusted  with  it  and  tnrowed  it  away. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  is  all  at  the  Ahmeek  mine  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Ahmeek  mine? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  Ahmeek,  eight  years,  until  that  chewing  the 
rag;  then  I  went  to  work  with  Ward  &  Allen,  and  then  they  nred 
me  from  there  and  I  ain't  worked  since.  I  can  not  get  no  job  under 
the  C.  &  H.  management. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Have  you  tried  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Tried  the  AUouez  and  Kearsage.  ^ 

Mr.  Petermann.  When? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Last  summer^  when  I  tried  at  the  AUouez.  I  tried 
at  the  Allouez  about  last  May  or  June  month  and  I  was  turned  down 
there.  I  sent  an  Italian  fellow  right  in  there  after  me.  I  said,  "  You 
go  in  and  bum  him."  I  said,  "I  know  you  got  a  chance,"  and  he 
went  in  there  and  went  down  in  the  mine,  and  never  down  in  a  mine 
in  his  life,  and  I  was  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Pettermann.  When  did  you  start  for  the  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  It,  will  be  10  years  the  1st  of  July — ^next  July 
coming — 9  years  last  July. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  worked  steadily  there? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  You  know  that  yourself.  I  helped  you  lots  down 
there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  can  not  state  into  the  record  all  I  know  about 
that,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  us  a  little,  so  the  committee  will  hear  it. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  was  out  of  there,  I  guess,  all  told,  two  months  out 
of — ^I  guess  going  on  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  All  that  time  as  a  contract  miner? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  What  they  call  a  contract  miner.    He  would  holler 

out  to  us,  when  we  were  crossing,  "  Sign  up,"  and  one  of  us  would 

go  in  and  sign  up  for  the  f our^  and  that  would  be  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  ever  work  for  company 

account? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Company  account,  but  we  always  signed  for  every- 
thing we  did. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  whether  you  worked 
day's  pay  or  whether  you  took  a  contract? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  you  had  to  sign  up ;  you  can  not  tell  lehat 
it  is,  whether  it  is  a  contract  or  not.  Only  my  risk,  they  says,  put 
your  name  down  there,  if  it  was  legal 

Mr.  Petermann.  Wnen  did  you  first  take  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  the  time.  I  believe 
in  March  month,  or  something. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Of  this  last  year — ^that  is,  1913? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Just  before  I  was  getting  into  the  row  down  there, 
so  you  can  figure  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is,  1913  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  am  out  a  year  next  April. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  when  the  Ahmedi  began  to  put  in 
the  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Just  before  that  butterfly  came  in  there  I  took  the 
first  water  leyner.  "  Big  "  Madison,  a  big  man  about  300,  was  on  it, 
and  took  a  kink  in  his  back,  or  something,  and  they  put  me  down 
there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  how  many  one-man  drills  were  used 
at  that  time,  or  how  many  were  put  in  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir ;  when  they  come  in  there  they  were  not 
very  many,  but  after  that  they  loaded  them  all  up,  except  6  levd, 
south  side.  No.  1.    There  was  a  big  machine  up  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Which  type,  the  water  leyner  or  the  butterfly? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  big  one? 

Mr.  Petermann.  No  ;  I  mean  what  one-man  machine  did  you  use 
down  there,  or  do  they  use  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  used  three,  hammer  and  jack,  butterfly  at 
that  time,  and  the  water  leyner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  I  speak  of  a  one-man  machine  I  do  not 
mean  the  hammer  and  jack,  because  that  is  not  what  the  men  object 
to,  is  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  it  is 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  the  butterfly  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  man-killer,  the  water  leyner,  the  man-killer. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Also  the  "  widow  maker  "  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Lots  of  widows,  if  they  work  there  long  enough. 
It  is  a  lucky  thing  the  strike  was  called. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  do  you  feed  the  water  in  the  butterfly? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Some  of  them  have  a  little  pipe,  about  that  long, 
it  is  an  inch  pipe  or  three-quarters  pipe. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  foot  and  a  half? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  depends  on  how  you  like  it.  That  is,  you  can 
have  it  light 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  reporter  can  not  see  your  hands.  He  can 
not  tell  how  far  apart  they  are. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  If  he  looks  this  way  I  will  show  him.  They  come 
2  feet  or  2|,  and  some  3.  It  is  what  you  like  for  yourself.  Thev  get 
a  water  pail,  and  they  will — ^you  go  with  one  hand  up,  the  hand  you 
aren't — ^you  get  this  other  ring,  between  your  legs,  and  you  pull  her 
up  and  then  shoot  her  at  the  hole,  and  that  is  the  way  you  take  it 
with  the  butterfly.  That  is  where  they  ain't  got  no  water  force;  that 
is  how  they  are,  there,  working  up  at  the  sixth  level,  down  at  the  14. 
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Mr.  Pbtermann.  But  where  there  was  good  water  force,  they 
always  run  the  machine  with  the  other  hand  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  And  to  runt  that,  sometimes  she  would  kick  back, 
and  everything  fell  out. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  where  they  have  the  water  pipe,  they  put  in 
a  water  leyner? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  Yes;  then  you  got  a  hose,  a  pipe  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pen  he  is  writing  with,  and  you  shove  that  in  the  hole, 
and  then  she  will  squirt  back,  and  drown  you  right  there. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Did  you  run  the  leyner? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can  you  drill  in  any  direction  with  the  water 
leyner  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  but  she  drills  better  up.  She  ain't  very 
well — ^it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  muscles  under  your  arm. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  you  have  to  drill  in  every  direction? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  sure;  you  have  to,  up  and  down,  and  every 
which  way. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  is  a  valve  on  it  that  regulates  the  amount 
of  water  that  goes  into  the  drill  hole? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  you  can  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  water 
that  you  shoot  in  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure,  you  can  regulate  it.  If  you  do  not  give  the 
air  full  force  she  will  clog  up  on  you,  and  then  you  will  have  the 
parts  full  of  dirt,  and  you  are  liable  to  get  fired. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  have  the  air  full  force  on  all  the  time? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  Oh,  sure,  if  there  is  lots  of  copper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all  the  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  you  got  copper  pretty  near  all  the  time,  I 
am  sure,  because — ^that  is  all  copper  at  the  Ahmeek,  pretty  near. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  just  as  true  when  you  are  drilling  up  as 
it  is  when  you  are  drilling  down? 

Mr.  DoNNiGAN.  She  is  more  truer  up  because  she  will  do  it  herself. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  do  not  have  to  have  as  much  water  when 
you  are  drilling  up  ? 

Mri  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  because  she  will  kick  out,  back  herself. 

Mr.  Pktermann.  Don't  the  men  ever  get  wet  when  they  use  the 
two-man  drilM 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  it  was  pretty  good  then. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  did  not  get  wet? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No,  sir;  because  you  could  stand  back  and  water 
your  hole  with  your  own  hand,  whichever  hand  you  wanted  to;  you 
could  stand  back,  and  you  need  not  get  wet.  It  was  all  right  in  them 
days,  but  not  any  more. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  weigh  these  machines  to  find  out 
the  exact  weight? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Just  before  the  rigging-up  contest  they  were  sent 
up,  them  posts,  to  the  Calumet  &  HecTa  at  that  time,  and  I  was  one 
01  the  ^e  witnesses,  I  guess,  to  it ;  you  know  I  took  that  all  in,  I  did. 

Mr.  PeteIimann.  You  weighed  the  machine  yourself  just  before 
this  drilling  contest? 

31151—14 17  • 
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Mr.  DuNNiOAN.  I  was  standing  right  up  there  when  they  were  all 
weighed.    I  helped  to  weigh  the  6-foot  pole  and  the  collar  jacks. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  water  leyner  that  you  stopped  that 
with  or  was  it  a  butterfly? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  set  up  that  big  400-pound  one  that  they  sent 
from  down  below  somewhere.  I  never  seen  any  of  them  before,  and 
I  knowed  how  much  it  weighed.  It  was  pretty  heavy,  anyhow.  It 
was  one  of  them  new  ones;  they  never  used  mem  in  the  mines;  I 
never  seen  them  big  ones  in  the  mines  before. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Wasn't  that  the  same  kind  of  a  machine  that 
you  were  using  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  No,  sir;  not  that  big  one. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  a  bigger  machine. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  got  the  money  that  day,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  I  got  that.    That  was  handy. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  your  time  setting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  got  that  on  record  up  in  the  office.  I  for- 
get that  now — ^the  Calumet  &  Hecla  got  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  know  about  how  long  it  took  you  to  set 
it  up? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  We  set  her  up  in  good  time,  anyhow,  and  we  got 
the  money.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  PETERMANN.  I  just  Want  to  give  the  conmiittee  an  idea.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  setting  it  up  underground.  This 
was  on  a  platform,  and  everything  rigged  up  convenient  for  you, 
but  I  just  want  to  give  the  committee  a  notion  of  how  long  it  took 
you  to  rig  up  a  one-man  drill  under  those  conditions — ideal  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  yourself  possibly  you  can  aid  us  by 
making^the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  was  trying  to  think,  but  I  haven't  any  idea. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  know  what  it  was  all  right,  and  I  believe  that  is 
what  helped  to  ruin  the  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Petermann.  If  you  will  tell  us  how  long  it  took  you  to  set 
it  up  there. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  takes  3  minutes  and  42  seconds.    I  got  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  hoTv 
long  it  takes  you  on  the  average,  undereround  to  set  up  your  drill? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  way  it  is,  Mr.  Petermann,  you  Imow  yourself 
if  you  got  lots  of  dirt  in  the  drift  there,  you  have  to  go  down  and 
shovel  Siat  dirt  down,  you  must,  and  that  may  take  you  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half,  which  we  have  done  already,  one  man  down 
there,  he  goes  down  and  has  to  shovel  out  three  or  four  cars  of  dirt, 
and  then  you  are  all  in,  you  are,  from  gas  and  stuff ;  you  have  got 
your  cross  pieces  and  everything,  and  you  have  got  to  put  them  up, 
and  you  are  lucky  if  you  can  lift  it  up  on  vour  shoulders  and  get  it 
between  your  legs,  only  in  from  the  dirt  pile,  that  it  has  to  go  down 
to.  I  have  been  down  there  myself,  went  down  at  12  o'clock  and  I 
never  had  the  machine  up  and  was  not  ready  to  drill,  on  account  of 
packing  up  80  or  90  feet  of  pipe  and  hose  to  connect  them  up  myself, 
and  put  them  all  up  in  a  raise. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  You  have  to  go  all  over  to  get  your  tools  sometimes, 
^ith  no  helper? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  in  a  one-man  you  ain't  got  no  helper.  I 
lave  been  down  there  lots  of  times,  and  I  ain't  got  no  helper  and  had 
0  go  and  fix  my  pipe  and  everything,  me  and  my  brother.  I  said  we 
ould  not  do  it,  and  Capt.  Tom  said  it  would  be  a  good  Christmas 
iresent. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  actual  time  you 
rdinarily  take  to  set  a  rig  up. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  different,  if  you  got  good  chances,  you  can 
;o  down  there,  and  if  your  partner  s(juares  back  and  if  everjrthing 
3  cleaned  out,  you  can  go  down,  and  m  maybe  three-quarters  of  an 
lour,  you  are  ready  to  drill — ^that  is,  provided  everything  is  all  right, 
md  lots  of  times  you  can  not  go  in ;  now,  like  in  the  fourteenth  level, 
outh  side,  there  is  a  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  me  who  was  in  about  a 
housand  reet  all  alone.  That  man  would  go  in  there  lots  of  times  when 
[  would  leave ;  he  would  go  in  there  early,  because  after  we  go  drift- 
Bg,  we  had  a  nice  airy  place.  He  was  trying  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
for  the  family,  and  he  wasn't  netting  nothing  anyhow,  and  he  could 
aot  go  in  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  maybe,  and  sometimes  he  would  go 
in  and  he  would  come  out  sick. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Just  before  I  left ;  he  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  what  level? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Fourteenth  level,  No.  1  shaft,  south  side.  John 
Denkin  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  was  running  a  one-man  drill. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir ;  all  alone ;  and  if  he  did  not  appear  to  go 
out  to  eat  dinner  with  me,  I  had  to  go  in  to  look  for  him.  That  was 
the  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  speak  of  your  partner,  you  mean  the 
partner  on  the  other  shift? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  my  partner  down  in  the  same  level  on  the 
same  shift  John  Denkin  was — ^he  was  on  the  south  side  and  we 
were  on  the  north.  I  was  stoping  on  the  north  and  he  was  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  wish  you  would  exphiin  this,  too,  to  the  com- 
mittee; you  are  an  experienced  miner.  When  a  man  goes  to  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shift,  what  is  the  first  thing  he  is  supposed 
to  do  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  We  all  had  to  go  right  in  there  and  look  over 
our  heads  to  see  that  we  won't  get  killed. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  well  understood  that  it  is  your  duty  to  go 
in  and  make  your  place  of  work  safe  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Sure;  that  is  what  I  always  done  anyway,  and 
then  I  got  a  little  rap  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  trim  down  the  loose  rock  where  you  are 
Working — ^that  is,  what  you  call  loose  rock  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the  date  and  the  place 
where  this  man  was  drowned. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  sir,  but  I  can  give  you 
the  place,  well. 
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Mr.  Petbkmann.  Can  you  give  me  the  year? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  but  I  can  get  it  for  you ;  I  can  get  it  from  the 
boarding  boss. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  know  the  man  personally.  I  know  all  the  Finns 
and  Croataians  down  there  in  Keweenaw  County,  but  I  don't  know 
either  of  their  names  now,  but  I  know  them  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  he,  a  Finn  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  he  was  a  Croatian. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  was  it;  what  place? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  At  the  eighth  level,  north  side,  in  sub  4  that  wej 
flunk. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  could  give  you  the  right  time  if  I  would  see  the 
boarding  boss,  but  I  can't  get  it  now ;  maybe  four  or  five  years  ago^ 
like  that.  I  am  not  going  to  affirm  that,  but  I  can  get  you  the  right, 
statement. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  spoke  about  another  man  falling  down  a 
raise  125  feet.    Do  you  know  what  his  name  was  ?  J 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes ;  I  can  get  his,  too.  He  boarded  down  thercl 
I  know  where  he  boarded.  : 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Or  the  place  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  I  know  the  place,  sure;  he  fell  from  the' 
eighth  down  to  our  place. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  you  said  that  you  had  only  once  in  eight  I 
years  all  of  what  you  earned  ?  ' 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  yes;  I  could  not  say  that  I  got  anywheres! 
near  it  at  all ;  sure. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  mean  to  make  that  as  a  positive  state- 
ment, that  there  is  only  one  time  out  of  the  eight  years'  work  that  you  I 
actually  got  what  you  earned  ?  _  ' 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  tell  you  we  were  always  drifting  and  stoping 
more  than  any  other  three  at  that  time — my  brother  and  I ;  and  other 
ones  that  we  know  had  got  more  money. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  working — was  your  father  working 
with  you,  and  your  brother,  in  partnerSiip  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  We  put  in  the  first  level,  and  the  third  level,  and 
the  sixth  level,  and  the  ninth  level  together. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  the  first  time  you  went  to  see  Mr. 
McNaughton  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  when  I  was  going  to  get  that  Christmas 
present  for  that  big  stoping  that  I  done. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  it  was  after  I  was  out  of  there,  just  before  the 
last  New  Year.  I  went  and  see  him  when  I  was  working  with  the 
Ward  &  Allen  Co.,  the  Steel  Trust,  or  steel  gang,  before  I  got  fired 
out  of  there.    I  got  fired  out  of  there,  too,  I  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  before  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  it  ain't.  I  went  after  Christmas  and  seen 
them,  when  I  was  working  with  them.     I  started  to  work,  and  I 
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orked  one  day  in  the  old  year  for  the  Ward  &  Allen  Co.  up  at  North 
Juneek;  I  worked  there  until  after  election:  and  I  was  out  pluggiiiff 
)r  election,  and  I  got  fired  altogether  then,  I  did,  and  I  ain't  worfcdd 
nee. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  got  cheated  for  eight  years ;  practically  ei^t 
jars. 

Mr.  Dunnioan.  I  never  got  the  money  I  had  coming. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Every  month  ? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbttbrmann.  And  the  first  time  you  went  to  see  the  general 
anager  was  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years? 

Mr.  Dunnioan.  That  is  when  I  went  first  to  see  him,  because  I 
aated  to  get  satisfaction;  yes.  They  told  me  what  a  good  fellow 
[cNaughton  is,  and  I  found  out  since  he  is — ^good  for  the  compmyi 
it  not  for  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  your  father  get  cheated  the  same  way  ? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  The  old  man  was  not  in  with  us  at  that  time;  just 
iy  brother. 

Mr.  Peterimann.  Your  brother  got  cheated  in  the  same  way  ? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  He  got  cheated  worse  than  I  did,  because  I  got 
10  more  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  he  work  for  eight  years? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  He  was  18  years  old  when  he  started  to  work  for 
he  Ahmeek  Mining  Co.,  and  there  was  two  months  out  of  it;  tbey 
lade  him,  in  the  mine,  put  him  back  to  school ;  and  he  come  out  to 
ehool  again,  he  did,  and  he  was  put  back  for  school,  and  then  he 
rent  back  again  two  months  out  of  that,  and  now  he  is  going  on  fil 
"ears  old ;  so  you  can  figure  how  long  he  worked  for  the  Ahmeek. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Which  brother  is  that — ^Tom? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  That  is  the  baseball  player,  you  know,  too. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Did  he  ever  go  up  to  see  Mr.  McNaughton  about 
lis  troubles  ? 

^  Mr.  Dunnioan.  No;  he  did  not  need  to.  There  was  one  in  the 
Wily  seen  him,  and  that  was  enough.  I  assigned  it  to  him  just  the 
lame. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  tell  McNaughton  that  you  had  been 
heated  for  eight  years? 

Mr.  Dunnioan.  I  did  not  need  to  tell  him.  He  told  me  when  hie 
ook  the  management  on  himself,  he  did,  1911,  in  July  or  something; 
iome  month ;  I  never  put  it  down,  or  anything;  it  is  his  management  ;• 
md  he  told  me — ^he  snowed  me  the  amount  and  wages  he  had  been 
»yinff,  in  a  book;  but  I  don't  know.  I  am  no  boolkeeper;  but  b» 
started  to  read  them  out  to  me,  and  he  read  out  nice  wages,  tmt  I 
iever  seen  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  did  not  tell  him  that  you  only  had  erne 
■nonth  in  eight  years  where  you  really  got  what  you  earned,  did  you? 
Mr.  Dunnioan.  No;  I  was  looking  after  the  last  one.     I  tibougbt 
I  would  have  enough  to  live  on  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  just  talked  about  the  last  month  that  you 
forked  there  ? 
Mr.  DrNNiGAN.  Me  and  him  talked  for  pretty  near  two  hours. 
Mr.  Petermann.  You  had  no  trouble  getting  in  to  see  him  f 
Mr.  DrxNiGAN.  Oh,  yes ;  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in 
the  afternoon.     I  asked  pretty  near  a  hundred  times  could  I  see  him. 
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Mr.  Pbtbrmann.  When  you  got  in  there  you  stayed  pretty  nearly 
two  hours? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Talking  about  things? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  yes;  he  talked  about  things  that  he  should  not 
have  talked  about,  I  do  not  believe. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  actually 
earned  at  the  Ahmeek  during,  say,  the  last  couple  of  years?  What 
did  you  average? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  used  to  average  good  money  until  I  got  mar- 
ried; and  I  believe  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for  any  man  to  do  in  the 
copper  country,  to  get  married.  We  made  good  money.  After  that 
I  was  getting  what  the  rest  of  them  was  getting;  I  was  getting  sixty-' 
two,  sixty-eight,  and  like  that.  Once  in  a  while,  when  I  hollered  at 
the  time  that  I  was  making  more,  then  they  would  slip  us  seventy-  ■ 
five — a  good  fellow.  ^  i 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  get  married?  i 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  seven  years  ago ;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  made  good  money  for  one  or  two  years? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  made  for  two  years  pretty  good.  I  made  andj 
saved  a  little  up  at  that  time,  but  since  I. have  been  married  I  have! 
not  saved  any.  ' 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  say,  the  last  two  years;  i 
what  did  you  average  in  the  last  two  years  as  your  pwiy? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  did  not  average  bad  at  all  for  the  copper  coun- 
try. I  made  a  living — ^what  I  call  a  living — ^the  way  the  conditions 
were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.    Can  not  you  give  us  anv  figures  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  at  one  time  I  got  $52.  I  know  that  for  a 
fact.  I  got  $52,  and  then  after  that  I  went  and  stayed  home  two 
days,  and  the  boss  told  me  if  I  come  back  they  would  fix  it  up.  Then 
I  did  pretty  well  after  that  right  through. 

Mr.  Pet^irmann.  Is  that  the  last  time  that  you  got  $52  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  I  wouldn't  stand  for  nothing  less  than 
that.    I  would  sooner  go  out  and  starve. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  highest  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  As  I  told  you.  One  month  when  we  told  we  was 
not  getting  what  there  was. 

There  was  five  of  us,  and  three  of  them  were  always  jgetting  more 
over  Capt.  Tom's  brother-in-law,  he  and  I  were  working  together. 
We  discussed  the  matter  over  and  said  that  we  could  make  just  as 
much  as  they  were  doing — we  could  make  just  as  much  by  not  doing 
anything.  ^ 

I  said,  "  You  are  in  the  family,  old  man,  I  will  stay  with  you.' 
That  is  what  I  told  him.    We  raised  18  feet,  and  I  got  $106. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  couldn't  tell  you.    The  book  will  show  up  for  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  year? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  When  we  were  in  that  raise  down  there — down 
at  the  fourteenth  level — I  worked  on  the  fourteenth  level,  but  I 
couldn't  exactly  tell  you  how  long. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  was  the  raise? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  On  the  tenth  level  at  the  south  side.    We  put 
that  up,  and  then  the  Champion  raisers,  and  we  never  got  anything. 
Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  your  partner's  name  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Tom  Crothers.    He  is  Capt.  Tom's  brother-in- 
law.    That  is  when  I  made  the  best  money  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  you  went  to  see  Knox  about  this  last 
trip  ? 

Mr.  Dun  NIG  AN.  I  seen  Knox  first,  I  seen  Russell  Smith  and  I 
couldn't  get  no  satisfaction,  and  then  I  went  up  and  seen  Knox. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  feder- 
ation ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Not  long  enough.    I  should  have  been  in  a  good 
many  years  ago.    I  couldn°t  exactly  tell  you  the  time,  I  could  not. 
Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  years? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  going  on  two  years. 
Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  before  the  strike? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Probably  oelonged  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
strike  was.    I  won't  say  so  sure  how  many.    I  won't  give  no  correct 
time  for  it.    I  hav^t  got  my  book  here.    But,  if  I  had  it  here,  I 
could  look  it  up. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  Ahmeek  local  ? 
Mr.  DuNNioAN.  Officer?    I  am  never  lucky  enough  to  be  an  officer. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  have  any  job  with  the  federation  at  all 
down  there? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir ;  no  job  whatever. 
Mr.  Petermann.  You  do  not  run  the  store? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  Truth  says  we  do.    I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  never  had  anything  to  do  with  running  the 
store  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  Mr.  Petermann,  you  know  that  we  did  not. 
You  know  that  yourself. 
Mr.  PiJTERMANN.  I  mean  the  union  store  down  there. 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  know  what  you  mean.    It  is  not  your  brother's 
store.    That  is  a  sure  cinch. 
Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  village,  aren't  you  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  you  can  not  call  a  man  an  omcer  when  he  has 
been  sworn  in,  and  you  march  down  the  deputies  that  the  supervisors 
bring  onto  you  there,  and  they  come  up  there,  and  they  hit  you  over 
the  h^ad  three  or  four  times,  and  tell  you  that  if  you  don't  do  this 
and  that,  they  will  put  a  hole  in  you.    A  man  told  me  down  the 
street  that  if  they  caught  me  out  in  the  street  again  they  would  shoot 
me  full  of  holes. 
Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  done  that  at  the  13th  of  last  month.    They 
did. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  Che  sheriff  of  Keweenaw  County? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Not  the  sheriff;  he  doesn't  dare  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  the  deputies? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  one  of  the  deputies. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Which  one? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Porter — one  of  our  soldiers. 
Mr.  Petermann.  He  hit  you  on  the  head  with  his  gun  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  he  did ;  and  a  big  gun  at  that. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  What  was  I  to  do? 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  do  when  he  hit  you  on  the  head 
with  the  gun? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  told  him  that  he  was  no  man  about  it;  that  if 
he  would  put  the  gun  away  we  could  fight  it  out  fair.  That's  what 
I  told  him. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  against  him 
for  hitting  you  in  the  head  with  the  gun? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  yes;  I  seen  one  party,  and  they  said — they 
talked  to  me  about  three  hours,  discussed  the  matter  over,  and  said 
that  I  should  come  around  again.  So  I  thought  it  wasn't  worth  while 
calling  again  about  it.  Then  there  was  a  fellow  who  was  ^ing  to 
shoot  me,  and  when  I  took  the  gun  away  from  him  and  earned  him 
back,  went  back  with  him  to  the  justice's  office,  he  has  me  arrested 
for  larceny  for  taking  the  gun  away  from  a  man  who  was  going  to 
kill  me.  And  then  they  had  me  arrested,  if  they  didn't  turn  around, 
and  Mr.  Wills,  the  man  over  there  come  down  with  a  whole  bunch 
of  men  and  raided  on  me,  arrested  me,  and  shoved  me  in  for  13 
hours,  and  they  wouldn't  give  me  no  chance  to  get  a  bond  or  nothing 
else.  What  can  you  do  about  that !  When  they  came  to  my  house, 
one  of  the  officers  had  me,  a  mining  company  (»bcer,  and  he  wanted 
to  come  into  my  house  and  I  wouldn't  let  him  in.  I  said,  "Have 
you  got  a  search  warrant?"  I  said,  "  If  you  have  got  a  search  war- 
rant, you  can  come  in  and  search  my  premise&"  And  Mr.  Wills,  he 
never  hesitated  at  all, 
Mr.  Wills  over  there, 

is  my  property."    Bing  [indicating],  he  slapped  me,  punched  me 
right  over  here.    That  is  the  way  I  got  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  is  down  there.  They  can  tell  you  when  I 
was  arrested.  I  never  kept  no  date  about  that,  but  Midland  got 
that  in  his  court. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Was  there  a  charge  made  against  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  a  charge ;  and  I  have 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  for?    What  was  the  charge? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN,  For  larceny,  they  call  it,  I  guess,  for  stealing 
another  man's  gun  when  he  is  going  to  shoot  you. 

Mr.  Petermann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  case  against  you  was 
dropped  because  you  were  perfectly  willing  to  drop  tne  case  against 
the  man  with  the  gun? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  was  because  Midland  told  ine  the  best  thing 
I  could  do,  on  account  of  knowing  us  so  long,  was  to  drop  the  case. 
1  have  got  a  witness  for  it  if  he  didn't  come  with  that  stun. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  But  you  were  perfectly  satisfied-- — 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  had  to  be  when  they  adjourned  it,  and  kept  me 
coming  and  putting  me  out  of  it.  Thftre  was  no  justice.  I  wanted 
to  save  the  family,  I  did ;  it  wasn't  myself,  or  I  would  have  fought 

the  case. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Are  most  of  the  people  down  there  members  of 

the  federation? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  but  do  you  get  jurymen  in  the  federation! 
You  get  all  of  them  bosses,  and  the  sheriff  there  condemns  us  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Down  at  Ahmeek. 


L,  he  had  a  Savage  rifle  in  his  hand,  a  big  gnn, 
^  I  said,  "  Don't  you  come  across  this  line,  this 
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Mr.  DxjNNiGAN.  Yes ;  down  at  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  bosses  are  there  at  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  there  is  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  That  live  in  Keweenaw  County,  Allouez  Town- 
ship, how  many  bosses? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  lots  of  them.  I  haven't  got  no  tab  on  that, 
but  I  can  name  several  of  them.    I  am  a  good  juryman,  too. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  since  the  strike 
started  in  which  any  boss  acted  as  a  juryman? 

Mr.  DtJNNiGAN.  I  did,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Tom  Bowden. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  My  old  friend — ^you  know  him  well. 

Mr.  Pbiurmann.  He  is  the  only  one  that  you  ever  saw  act  as  a 
juryman? 

Mr.  DuNNwsAN.  Oh,  I  don't  get  around.  I  keep  away  from  that 
courthouse  altogether,  because  they  were  always  trying  to  lock  me 
up,  and  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  going  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  even  though  you  say  you  can  not  call  your- 
self an  officer,  when  these  things  exist — you  are  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  village  of  Ahmeek,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  am  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Marshal. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Marshal  of  the  villa^? 

Mr.  Dtjnnigan.  Yes.  I  had  the  best  little  village  in  the  country ; 
and  a  man  never  got  a  slap  in  the  face,  either,  until  four  months 
ago — until  they  brought  in  the  mounted  police  to  ride  over  people 
and  children  on  the  street — and  then  everything  went  to  pieces,  and 
you  couldn't  control  it  no  longer  or  nothing  else — ^just  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Petermann.  AVhat  was  the  entire  police  force  of  Ahmeek  be- 
fore the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  The  same  as  it  is  now,  one. 

Mr.  Petermann.  One  marshal? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  the  marshal  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  not  before  the  strike.    Tim  O'Brien  was. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  the  marshal  and  the  president  presided  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  got  fired,  the  both  of  them,  they  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  got  fired— they  got  fired,  you  say? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  fired  them? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  The  council,  of  course. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  did  they  fire  the  president? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  well,  they  told  him  that  he  had  to  do  different 
stuff,  and  he  says  he  would  rather  turn  in  his  resignation,  and  he 
thought  that  they  wouldn't  accept  it ;  and  they  said,  "  You  don't 
need  to,  we  will  accept  it,"  and  at  the  door  he  gave  his  cap  back — 
took  it  in  his  arm  and  left  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  this  man  have  to  do  that  he  did  not 

Want  to  do  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  you  will  have  to  get  him;  ask  the  council 
about  it.    I  am  not  a  councilman. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Didn't  they  want  him  to  ring  the  fire  bell  in 
Ahmeek,  so  as  to  wake  the  strikers  up  to  get  out  on  picket  duty  ! 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  council? 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir.  I  am  the  man  that  brought  that  proposi- 
tion up  myself,  and  if  they  put  the  council  on  that  and  say  they  did 
it,  he  is  not  telling  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  the  man  who  did  it.  Was  that  the  rea- 
son that  the  president  resigned? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  the  reason  is  because  the  president  wanted 
the  soldiers  to  come  in.  When  we  had  a  meeting  aown  at  Ahmeek 
we  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you 
selling  yourself  now  ?  "  "  No,"  he  says,  "  No,  no."  Well,  if  the 
soldiers  didn't  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  walking  all 
over  us.  We  told  him  to  order  them  out.  If  he  didn't  do  it,  we  were 
going  to  put  in  a  new  president.  We  sent  down  to  Gen.  Abbey,  and 
he  took  them  out,  and  we  never  had  no  more  bother  with  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ask  the  village  marshal,  this  man 
O'Brien,  to  have  the  fire  bell  rung? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  We  didn't  ask  him  that  exactly.  We  were  talking 
one  night,  and  the  president  said,  "  Couldn't  you  try  and  arrange 
some  way  so  that  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  noise  in  the  matter? " 
I  said,  "  I  have  got  a  plan."  He  said,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  I  said,  "  Give 
that  fire  bell  a  couple  of  dings."  He  said,  "  I  don't  know."  Tim 
says,  "  That  wouldn't  be  bad."  Well,  we  left  it.  I  notice  here  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  they  wanted  the  poor  miners  down,  the 
deputies  rung  the  fire  bell,  and  they  didn't  ask  for  no  permission. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  the  reason  they  fired  the  village  mar- 
shal, because  he  wouldn't  stand  for  the  fire  bell? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  that  wasn't  it.  Tim  was  always  a  deputy, 
and  he  didn't  do  his  business  around  there;  he  was  never  around 
when  he  was  wanted.  You  know  that,  because  he  was  working 
always  around  the  mines.  They  wanted  somebody  there  once  in  a 
while.  That  is  how  Tim  moved  away  anywhere.  He  was  gone  two 
days  after  he  was  through  there,  ife  moved  up  in  one  of  the  com- 
pany houses. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  president  also  was  forced  to  resign? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  pretty  warm  for  him. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  didn't  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  council? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  With  the  council?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  Morris  Kanel  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  You  can  call  it  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  name  of  the  village  president  before 
(he  strike — ^Morris  Kanel? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  elected  president  in  his  place? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Mike  Reilley. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  Reilley  act  as  village  president? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  don't  know.  Until  a  couple  of  months  ago,  I 
guess.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then  who  became  president? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Alfred  Haddy  is  president  now,  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Is  Reilley  related  to  you  in  any  way  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  is  sleeping  with  my  sister. 
Mr.  Pbtebman.  Married  to  your  sister? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  the  same  time  you  became  village  marshal 
when  be  became  president? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  I  did.    I  don't  know  exactly. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  have  some  deputy  marshals? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  there  was  some  deputies  in  there  right  along. 
Mr.  Peterman.  Who  became  deputy  marshals  when  you  became 
marshal? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  were  no  deputies  before.     Four  of  them, 
I  believe. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Mike  Moliner,  John  Wilkes,  Joseph  Spearheart. 
I  don't  know  the  other  fellow's  name. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Any  of  your  brothers  act  as  marshal  ? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  is  three  more  comical  names.    I  can't  think 
of  them  exactly.    My  brother  was  going  to  be,  but  he  was  sick  right 
along — Jack. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  either  of  your  brothers  ever  act  as  deputy 
marshal  ? 
Mr.  DuNNioAN.  Jack  did.    He  was  taken  sick  then. 
Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  he  act? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you.    Not  very  long. 
Mr.  Petermann.  A  month  or  two? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No.     I  believe  he  was  taken  sick  right  after. 
Pretty  near  laid  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Your   father  is  mine  inspector  of  Keweenaw 
County,  isn't  he  ? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  he  is. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Has  been  for  the  last  year  or  so? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Since  the  last  election? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  federation? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Petermann.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Mr.  Dunnigan,  your  father  was  never  mine  inspector 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  appointed  the  mine  inspectors? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  no.    They  had  a  good  one ;  old  Rowe. 
Mr.  Kerr.  He  became  mine  inspector  after  the  people  had  a  right 
to  elect  him? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  and  against  all  the  bosses'  wills,  too;  going 
through  and  telling  the  men  "  Don't  you  vote  for  Dunnigan." 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  Arthur  King  that  was  selling  life  insurance  is  a 
clerk  in  the  mine  company's  office? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  then  working  for  the  mining  companies? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  he  sold  you  the  insurance? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  These  clerks  in  the  community  around  rather  occupy 
positions  of  responability  among  the  workmen,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  men  feel  that  way  toward  them  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kj^rr.  Did  you  ever  try  mule  tramming  in  the  Ahmeek  mine? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Did  they  ever  try  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  they  pulled  at  the  level  I  worked  up  there, 
the  twelfth  level ;  they  had  mules  there  pulling  the  cars.  After  the 
men  loaded  them  with  stuff,  they  pulled  them  in  and  out,  but  the  men 
had  to  go  and  walk  the  same  distance  anyhow,  because  they  had  to 
dump  their  cars  when  they  got  them  out. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  how  many  mules  they  put  underground  in 
the  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  When  I  was  there  they  had  two,  and  I  believe 
they  got  three  more  since  I  left.  They  put  them  down  here  of  late. 
Thev  only  had  two. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  drifts  are  high  enough,  as  a  rule,  for  mules  to 
travel  in  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  raised  some  of  them  because  they  were 
hitting  their  old  heads  quite  a  bit  down  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  could  not  raise  the  drifts, 
is  there,  and  have  mules  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Ddnnigan.  Oh,  no;  because  they  leave  lots  of  vein  hanging. 
If  they  would  raise  up  the  hanging  in  some  places,  they  could  make 
it  all  right.  ' 

Mr.  Kerr.  From  a  practical  mining  standpoint,  there  is  no  reason 
why  mules  could  not  be  put  in  those  drifts? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  no;  they  could  use  mules;  make  plenty  of 
room  for  them ;  a  good  place. 

Mr,  Kerr.  No  reason  why  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  hauling  the  tram  cars  from  the  place  you  load  to  the  shaft! 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No,  sir;  no  reason  whatever. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  often  are  these  drilling  contests  held  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  the  first  one.  I  never  heard  of  none  since. 
I  wish  there  was  one,  so  we  could  get  into  it  again. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  furnished  the  prize  for  this  drilling  contest? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  could  not  exactly  say.  I  got  it  from  some  fellow, 
Norton,  or  some  fellow  that  was  manager  for  some  baseball  team,  I 
believe — Parkins. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Parkins  is  an  employee  of  one  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  subsidiaries,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  believe  that  is  the  man  that  gave  it  to  me, 
PerMns  I  believe  they  told  me  to  go  to  see.  That  is  what  the  bill 
called  for. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  the  difference  in 
setting  up  a  machine  or  rigging  it  up  in  one  of  those  drilling  con- 
tests where  it  takes  place  in  a  drilling  contest  and  the  difference  in 
rigging  it  up  in  a  stope  in  a  mine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  no 
intention — I  think  I  explained  that  fully  on  my  part — of  having 
the  committee  think  that  anybody  could  rig  up  a  machine  in  record 
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time  except  under  ideal  conditions  where  everything  was  arranged 
for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  stated  that  you  had  ideal  conditions. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  they  could  put  them  up  in  3  minutes  and 
42  seconds  generally  ? 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record  to  show  the  diffi 
culties  under  which  the  machine  is  rigged  up  underground. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  ideal  conditions  and  ordi- 
nary conditions? 

Mr.  E£RR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Pete^rmann.  I  thought  I  tried  to  have  the  witness  tell  that. 

Mr.  Kjbrr,  I  think  I  will  get  it  into  the  record  a  little  quicker  by 
asking  some  leading  questions.  In  this  rigging-up  content  there  was 
a  frame  set  up  there  already  for  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  A  frame  just  the  right  height  for  the  post  except  to 
throw  in  a  couple  of  wedges  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiQAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  rock  was  hanging  there  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  machine  was  all  lying  upon  the  ground  right 
close,  handy  ? 

Mr.  DtJNNiGAN.  You  fix  it  to  the  best  advantage  yourself;  fix  it 
yourself,  whichever  way  you  think  you  could  ^ab  hold  of  it  the 

Quickest  to  run  with  to  get  the  money.  That  is  what  the  ^ame  was. 
Iveryone  wants  to  fix  it  their  own  way.  You  might  have  it  a 
different  way  from  me,  but  we  all  fix  it  the  best  way  for  us. 

Mr.  SJBRR.  You  won  the  first  prize? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  got  the  hundred  dollars ;  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Against  how  many  contestants,  about  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  there  was  22  of  one  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  16  or  something  of  the  other  kind.  I  would 
not  say  for  sure,  but  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them  from  all  over 
the  copper  range. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Underground,  the  machine  has  to  be  taken  quite  a  ways 
from  the  back  of  the  stope  until  after  the  blasting,  hasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  you  break  it  all  up. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  how  far  do  you  take  it  away — to  the  end  of  that 
drill  shaft? 

Mr.  DtJNNiGAN.  In  the  drift,  you  have  to  take  it  quite  a  ways 
further  back,  when  you  are  blasting  back  holes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Indicate  to  the  committee  the  slope  of  the  foot  wall  of 
that  vein  that  you  have  got  to  work  on  when  you  are  rigging  up  on 
the  stope. 

Mr.  I)uNNiGAN.  Some  of  them  go  pretty  steep.  If  you  get  a 
place  where  the  hanging  is  going  up,  you  get  a  pitch  like  that  [indi- 
cating]. Other  times,  when  she  is  coming  down,  she  is  laying  kind 
of  flat;  but  generally  she  pitches  awful  steep. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  kind  of  floor  you  are  working  on  when 
you  are  rigging  up  underground  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  in  the  stopes. 
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Mr.  E^ERR.  What  is  the  distance  sometimes  between  the  hanging 
wall  and  the  foot  that  you  put  your  post  in? 

Mr.  DuNNiOAN.  Well,  10,  11  feet;  something  like  that.  When  I 
was  there  we  generally  carried  with  10-foot  posts. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  got  to  carry  wedges  up  into  the  stope? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  blocking  material? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  staging? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  pipes  and  everything. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Pipes?  j 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  EIerr.  You  raise  your  machine  many  times  up  near  the  top  of 
the  post  and  stand  on  the  staging? 

Mr.  DnNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  that  has  to  be  attended  to? 

'Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Besides  barring  down  the  loose  in  the  hanging  before 
you  get  to  work? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  You  bet;  you  have  to  do  that  the  first  thing,  or 
it  will  kill  you. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  take  away  the  dirt  that  is  on  the  foot  wall  to  make 
a  solid  base  at  the  bottom  of  your  post? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure,  you  have  got  lots  of  dirt  there ;  you  have 
got  to  get  a  crosspiece  of  stuflf.  With  them  small  machines  thev 
don't  shake  very  much,  but  you  have  to  have  it  secure  so  it  wont 
kick  up  ahead. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  say  you  were  fired  from  the  Allen  people.  What 
kind  of  work  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  They  were  putting  up  an  iron  rock  breaker  or 
rock  hoi^se  at  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  the  Ahmeek  Mining  Co.? 

Mr.  D.UNNIGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Structural  steel.  The  men  that  were  contractors  were 
putting  up  a  shaft  house  or  rock  house  for  the  Ahmeek  Mining  Co.? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  reason  given  by  those  people  for  dis- 
charging you? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  Saturday  we  gets  our  pay.  A  big  fellow 
there  came  over  to  me  and  he  says,  "  Well,  old  pal,  I  feel  sorry  for 

you 
you 

good  .,        .  . 

trouble?"    He  said,  "I  will  tell  you  more  later.     You  know  what 

you  done  last  Monday." 

When  he  said  that,  I  kind  of  thought  a  little  while,  and  I  said, 
"  That's  all  right,"  I  said.  He  said  "  Don't  say  that  I  said  anything." 
the  big  fellow  said  that.    I  said,  "  No." 

I  went  over  to  get  my  time.  I  got  my  regular  week's  pay  and  then 
a  time  check.  I  walked  out  and  when  we  went  over  to  the  car  I 
said  to  the  bunch  over  there,  "  Gee,  I  got  mine  all  right."  They  said, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  said,  "  I  got  fired."  There  was  about  18  or 
20  of  them  there.  They  said,  "What's  the  matter?"  I  said,  '*! 
don't  know."    Then  Paul  Chevey  came  up.    They  said,  "What  is  the 
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matter  with  Paddy,  Paul?"  '  "Oh,"  he  said,  "Paddy  knows  him- 
self; you  don't  need  to  ask  me."  It  went  along  for  quite  a  while  like 
that.  Then  the  fellow  come  from  Milwaukee.  I  was  working  out 
in  the  graveyard  out  there  last  summer,  trying  to  make  $2  a  day, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  tell  me  something  what  he  heard. 
He  told  me  that  I  was  fired  through  the  management  of  the  Ahmeek 
Mining  Co.  for  plugging  for  Morris  Kanel  lor  supervisor  against 
Russell  Smith ;  that  I  couldn't  get  any  more  job.  I  couldn't  since, 
neither. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Is  that  what  the  man  referred  to  by  "  you  know  what 
you  did  last  Monday  "  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  is  what  it  was.  It  was  election  day  that 
week,  it  was. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Morris  Kanel  was  running  as  candidate  for  supervisor 
against  Russell  Smith,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Ahmeek  Min- 
ing Co.? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  was  this  Porter  that  hit  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiOAN.  He  is  down  there  now.  He  was  a  soldier  at  one 
time  here,  I  ^less;  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Y  ou  have  a  great  many  mounted  deputies  in  Keweenaw 
County,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Dunnigan? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  especially  around  the  village  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  how  many  are  there  in  the  county,  do  you  know — 
mounted  deputies? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  couldn't  say  about  the  other  places,  but  there 
were  22  at  one  time  in  Ahmeek.  I  believe  they  let  a  few  go  here 
back. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  did  most  of  those  men  consist  of?  Were  they 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  county  of  Keeweenaw  or  were  they 
outsiders? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Pretty  near  all  outsiders  to  me. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  Capt.  McKay? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  I  don't  know  him  at  all,  not  from  around 
there;  not  in  Keweenaw.  There  is  two  local  men,  I  believe;  one  I 
knew,  a  big  fellow  from  down  at  Delaware  somewhere. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  there  were  any  ex-members  of 
the  militia  serving  on  this  mounted  police  force? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  the  biggest  bunch  of  what  we  have  got 
down  there  now  in  Mohawks 

Mr.  EIerr.  How  many  of  those  at  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  believe  there  was  five  or  six  of  them  came  back 
six  weeks  ago  and  went  on  the  mounted  police. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  from  lower  Michigan 
or  not? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  they  are  from  Lansing.  I  know  them  per- 
sonally since  they  were  camping  in  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  K^SRR.  You  say  that  this  man  that  you  took  the  gun  from,  that 
tried  to  shoot  you  with  the  gun;  what  did  he  say  to  you  when  he 
took  the  gun  out  and  tried  to  shoot  you  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  He  says,  "  God  damn  you ;  if  you  move  another 
inch  I  will  blow  your  brains  out !  " 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  you  took  the  gun  from  his  hand  then  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNioAN.  No.  Then  I  stepped  up  to  him  and  I  says, "  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  I  never  seen  the  man  in  my  life  before. 
I  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  He  said,  "Don't  move,  or  I  will 
give  it  to  you."  I  comes  up  to  him;  I  says,  "  Have  you  got  a  license 
to  kill  men  these  days?  "  He  said,  "  I  have  got  a  license."  I  says, 
"  If  you  have,  show  it  to  me."  He  said,  "  I  don't  have  to."  I  says, 
"  There  is  a  justice  court  there;  come  on,"  and  I  grabbed  him,  and  I 
brought  him  into  the  justice  court,  and  when  I  got  him  in  there  he 
took  the  gun  that  he  had  in  his  hand— ^had  it  like  that  [indicating]— 
he  was  trying  to  put  it  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  ias  he  did  that  I 
grabbed  his  wrist,  pulled  the  gun  out  of  his  hand,  right  in  the  justice 
court.    I  done  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  then  arrested  for  larceny  for  taking  that  gun 
away  from  that  man? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  but  not  ri^t  away.  They  waited  until 
they  wanted  to  make  a  raid  on  the  people's  houses,  and  they  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  make  it  against  me  and  shove  me  in  jail. 
That  is  what  they  done  the  morning  they  were  going  to  search  the 
houses.  It  was  between  20  minutes  to  7  and  7  o'clock  they  came 
right  over  to  my  house  and  shoved  me  in. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  marshal  of  the  village  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  D17NNIGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  were  the  peace  officer  of  that  village? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  they  arrested  you  and  charged  you  with  larceny 
for  taking  a  revolver  iroin  a  man  that  was  going  to  shoot  you? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.    . 

Mr.  Casey.  You  say  they  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  coming  down 
in  there  to  raid  the  houses  of  the  citizens  or  that  village  after  they 
had  put  the  peace  c^cer  in  jail? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  is  what  they  done,  and  they  did  it,  too. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  did  this? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  the  sheriff  and  that  man  over  there 
[indicating.]  He  is  the  man  that  hit  me  after  I  was  under  arrest 
and  everything — ^Mr.  Wills.  I  am  going  to  get  a  warrant  out  on  him 
for  assault  and  battery. 

Mr.  E[err.  Mr.  Dunnigan,  state  to  this  committee  whether  the 
houses  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek  were  searched. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  a  bunch  of  armed  men? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  searched,  and  there  was  stuff  stole  out 
of  the  houses,  too,  and  there  will  be  testimony  to  come  before  you 
of  some  girls,  hired  girls  what  got  their  money  and  stuff  stolen. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  were  these  men  that  searched  the  houses  in 
Ahmeek? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  There  was  a  few  frcMn  Keweenaw,  and  the  rest 
of  them  from  Calumet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  Jim  Wills,  the  marshal  of  the  village  of  Laurium, 
in  Houghton  County,  over  searching  houses  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek, 
in  Keweenaw  County? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  met  him  on  the  road,  too.    He  was  there  with 

them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  Joseph  Wills,  who  is  the  deputy  sheriff  in  Hough- 
ton County,  searched  the  houses  in  Keweenaw  County? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  thought  he  was  the  President,  the  way  he  was 
going  around  with  that  savage  rifle. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  men  were  in  the  party  that  searched  the 
houses? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  when  they  met  me  there  must  have  been 
about — I  met  them  first  five  when  they  went  after  me.  Murphy  went 
after  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  out — ^me  and  my  wife  came  out  and 
stood  up  against  a  fence  post.  Murphy  came  over  after  me.  Then 
Jim  Wills  came  down  the  second  time.  Murphy  said/'  Here  is  Paddy 
now ;  take  him  and  shove  him  in  right  away."  Jim  Wills  says,  "  No ; 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Paddy ;  he  is  not  bothering  us."  When 
he  said  that,  then  down  comes  the  professor  over  there  and  he  starts 
and  he  was  going  to  take  me.  I  says,  "All  right ;  I  will  go ;  no  kick ; 
read  the  warrant."  He  told  me  he  didn't  have  to  read  any  warrant 
and  I  had  to  come,  and  grabbed  me  by  the  sweater ;  started  to  pound 
me  first.  I  said, "  Don't  break  my  arm  or  anything;  I  am  coming,  but 
read  the  warrant " ;  and  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Then  the  undersherifl  came  and  he  took  the  warrant  out  and  he 
read  it,  aiid  each  man  had  a  warrant,  they  did.  So  I  says  to  Harris^ 
undersheriff,  "All  right;  I  will  go." 

I  started  oflf,  and  they  took  me  to  the  lockup.  Wills  says,  "  Hold 
on  about  that  larceny  case ;  get  that  gun  from  him."  He  said,  "  I  am 
going  in ;  I  have  got  a  search  warrant  to  search  his  house."    So  I  said, 

Come  on  in ;  I  will  give  you  the  gun ;  I  have  got  it  in  thei  bureau 
drawer."  So  he  was  going  to  be  a  bully,  and  he  wanted  to  go  in.  I 
says,  "  Harris,  you  stop  hun ;  I  don't  want  the  likes  of  that  thing  in 
my  house."  He  was  going  in  to  search  around ;  but  when  it  came  to 
search  he  had  no  search  warrant ;  but  still  he  plugged  me. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  your  house  searched? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  it  was  searched. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  time  of  the  day? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Mine  was  searched  about  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  morning? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  were  the  searches  made  for? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  said  to  get  guns  and  powder  and  stuff.  They 
thought  we  were  all  loaded  for  bear  down  there ;  with  them  fellows, 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  they  search  all  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  only  a  certain  amount.  They  did  not 
search  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You,  as  the  peace  officer  of  that  village;  they  searched 
your  house  with  the  expectation  of  finding  guns  and  powder  and 
stun  m  your  house? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure,  they  did;  and  if  they  found  the  village 
revolver  down  there,  they  would  have  taken  it,  too.  I  had  to  hide 
that  or  they  would  have  stolen  that,  that  the  council  gave  me. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  know  whether  shotguns  and  rifles  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  there  was  shotguns  and  rifles  and  every 
other  thing  taken  what  was  found. 

Mr.  Ej:rr.  Did  they  take  swords  that  men  used  as  members  of 
societies? 

81151—14 ^18 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  my  uncle  down  there  had  a  rifle;  I  doii*t 
know  what  size  shot  it  takes — ^pretty  near  as  big  as  that  hammer 
there ;  they  took  that.  There  isn't  but  one  of  them  long  ones  in  the 
United  States — 7  feet  long.    Wills  took  that  up. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  raid  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  During  this  raid  was  anyone  surrounding  the  town? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  the  soldiers  was  all  around  on  the  outside; 
wouldn't  leave  anybody  go  from  one  place  to  another.  Everyone 
what  was  in,  they  kept  them  in  their  house. 

Mr.  HowEi^L.  What  day  of  the  month  was  this  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  can't  exactly  tell  you.  I  could  get  it  from  the 
time  I  was  arrested,  because  that  is  the  warrant.  I  couldn't  say 
exactly  the  dates. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  did  this  condition  continue — of  the  town 
being  surrounded  by  militia  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  was  put  in  before  7  o'clock — between  20  and  7 
o'clock — and  I  was  kept  in  there  before  I  could  get  a  bond.  I  had 
bondsmen  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  want  to  know  what  date  this  condition  of  affairs 
existed  in  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Kjsrr.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  December  17  or  not? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  was  somewhere  around  there.  I  could  give  you 
the  correct  date  from  the  time  I  was  arrested. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  was  about  the  date,  was  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  can  give  you  the  correct  date  when  I  get  home. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  village  of  Ahmeek  before  this  time,  during  all 
this  strike,  you  stated  that  not  a  man  had  even  had  his  mouth  slapped 
in  the  village  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Is  that  the  correct  fact? 

Mr.'DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  satisfied  for  any  man  to  come  out 
here — any  working  man  that  was  out  there — and  say  if  he  ever  had 
a  cross  word  spoken  to  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  headquarters  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  of  the  Ahmeek  local  is  right  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  of  your  meetings  for  Keweenaw  County  have  been 
held  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  union  men  from  Mohawk,  AUouez,  all  the  union 
men  in  Keweenaw  County  cbme  to  the  village  of  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KJERR.  As  to  whether  they  came  there  often  or  not? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure,  they  did. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  would  they  come  there  for? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  always  came  around  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  strike  benefits  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Strike  benefits.  Every  day  they  paid ;  and  they 
came  even  from  Phoenix  and  down  through  there  up  to  get  their 
strike  relief. 

Mr.  E^ERR.  And  your  union  store  is  in  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kesr.  And  they  all  came  in  there  to  get  their  goods  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebr.  You  say  during  all  this  time  no  disorder  occurred  in  the 
village  of  Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir ;  not  until  the  mounted  policemen  came. 

Mr.  £[erk.  Those  were  not  the  State  militia  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  the  State  militia  was  around  there.  They 
made  a  little  trouble  there  outside.  They  cleaned  them  up  once  in  a 
while;  but  the  mounted  police  was  the  worst  of  all. 

Mr.  Kebr.  You  say  the  deputies  rang  the  fire  bells  to  get  the  crowd 
up? 
^  Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  one  big,  tall  deputy  seen  going  there  to 
ring  the  fire  bell.  There  will  be  testimony  as  to  that.  There  will  be 
men  that  will  swear  they  saw  him  running  there  and  the  fire  bell  was 
rung  at  that  time,  that  night. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  the  strikers  come  out  when  the  fire  bell  was  rung? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure.  They  have  got  a  volunteer  fire  department 
down  there.  They  came  out  and  got  guns  shoved  up  into  their 
faces,  and  was  told  if  they  didn't  get  back  they  would  get  Klled  and 
every  other  thing. 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  these  men  who  raided  the  village  had  guns,  did 
ihey? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  All  I  seen,  they  did. 

Mr.  Ejsrr.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  this  fire-bell  episode? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  This  was  here  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  That  was  on  the  same  dav  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  not  the  same  day  they  made  the  raid  in 
Ahmeek.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Was  there  a  fire  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  there  was  no  fire;  not  when  they  rimg  the 
fire  bell  the  last  time ;  no  fire  at  all. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  That  was  a  different  occasion  altogether? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  in  the  searching  of  the  houses.    Yes. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  You  are  not  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Keweenaw 
County,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  was.     I  am  not  any  more,  though. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  You  have  not  been  for  some  time,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  not  since  that  big  Hepkins  in  the  automobile, 
I  was  not. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  That  was  long  before  this 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Searching;  ves. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  And  long  before  you  arrested  this  man? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Why  was  it  that  you  arrested  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Arrested  him  in  Midland's  court. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  You  say  when  he  pulled  the  gun  on  you? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  was  right  out  on  the  public  highway. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  That  was  not  inside  of  the  village  of  Ahmeek, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  It  was  not  in  the  limits ;  no. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Outside  of  the  village  of  Ahmeek,  you  are  no 
more  a  peace  officer  than  any  other  citizen,  are  you  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  but  I  think  a  citizen  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  take  up  a  gun  off  a  man  when  he  is  going  to  kul  him. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Who  was  this  man? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  I  took  it  off  from? 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  DxjNNiGAN.  John  Davis,  he  gave  his  name.  I  don't  know. 
Might  be. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  What  was  he  doing?    Was  he  working? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  was  on  the  road.  He  was  not  working  then, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  He  was  on  his  way  to  work,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  tell.  I  never  seen  the  man  before  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  was  on  his  way  to  work  at  the  Ahmeek  Mine, 
wasn't  he? 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wasn't* he  an  imported  gunman? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the  day.    I  don't  know  , 
what  time  they  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  mine? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  people  around  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  not  at  that  time  when  I  ran  mto  him. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  You  and  he  were  all  alone? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  There  were  a  number  of  men  around  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  standing  back  on  the  other  cut-off  road ;  yes. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  They  were  members  of  the  federation  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir ;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  A  good  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Some  was.    There  was  lots  of  them  that  was  not 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  This  man  was  on  his  way  to  work? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was.  He  was  on  the  road 
the  same  as  I  was.    I  was  on  my  way  home. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  You  arrested  him  outside  of  the  village  limits 
and  took  him  to  the  justice  court,  which  is  also  outside  of  the  village 
limits  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure.  If  I  met  him  anywhere,  I  would  take  him 
over  to  the  justice.  That  is  where  I  would  go.  I  wouldn't  try  to 
bring  him  to  my  home  to  arrest  him. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  This  searching  party  that  you  spoke  of,  was  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  there  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  This  party  was  headed  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  DUNNIGAN.  No;  not  when  those  men  arrested  me,  he  was  not, 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  But  the  sheriff  was  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  the  sheriff  was  in  Lahti's  house  when  Wills 
went  after  me. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  In  Lahti's  house? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  In  Lahti's  house. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  He  was  one  of  the  searching  party  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  was  in  Lahti's  house.    I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  searching.    I  never  seen  him  when  I  was  arrested.    That  is 
!  the  man. 
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Mr*  Petermann.  He  had  some  of  his  deputies  with  him  at  the 
time,  too — the  sheriff  of  the  county? 

Mr.  Dtjnnigan.  There  was  only  three  of  the  men  from  down  that 
way  that  I  knew  out  of  60  or  60 ;  yes. 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  Really  the  first  trouble  you  had  down  there  was 
when  some  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek  started  to 
go  to  work  for  the  mining  companies.  Isn't  that  when  the  trouble 
started  ? 

Mr.  Dtjnnigan.  No,  sir.  When  they  were  not  around  at  all. 
When  they  were  out  in  Butte ;  them  fellows  what  came  back  and  went 
to  work ;  the  trouble  was  there,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  real  trouble,  apart  from  this  raid  that  you 
speak  of,  the  only  real  trouble  you  had  down  there,  was  around  the 
12th  of  January,'  wasn't  it — 12th,  13th,  or  14th  of  January  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  there  was  trouble  before  that.  You  will  have 
the  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  last  of  the  State  militia  were  withdrawn 
there  on  the  12th  of  January.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  was  down  to  work  when  they  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  about  the  date,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  the  only  trouble  you  have  had  there  since 
then  was  either  the  day  following  or  the  second  day  following  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  lots  of  trouble  before  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  mean  since  the  first 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure.  That  is  when  they  went  out  to  kill  men 
right ;  when  they  were  shooting  in  saloons  and  stuff.  That  is  where 
they  wanted  to  show  their  authority. 

Mr.  Petermann*  The  trouble  there  was  that  there  were  some  men 
going  and  coming  from  work  there  got  mixed  up  with  the  strikers? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  they  did  not.    The  strikers  gave  them 

the  whole  road.    The  road  was  going  out  that  way  toward 

and  our  strikers  was  up  toward  Union  Hall,  and  they  had  the  whole 
street  to  themselves.  If  that  isn't  big  enough  for  four  men  to  walk 
on,  we  will  have  to  open  it  up  bigger. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  strikers  were  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  PteTERMANN.  They  were  out  on  the  street? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Around  the  union  store — from  the  union  store  up 
to  the  hall.    That  is  the  only  street  they  have  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  the  time  these  men  were  coming  home  from 
work  ? 

Mr.  Dtjnnigan.  They  were  all  the  time  there.  I  have  seen  them; 
yes.    When  you  go  down  you  always  see  a  big  bunch  of  men  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ElErr.  Who  did  the  shooting  in  this  saloon  this  last  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  have  got  some  witnesses  down  there  that 
claim  that  they  can  tell  the  men  what  done  it — one  of  t;he  deputies 
down  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  this  Davis  have  working  clothes  on  at  the  time  you 
arrested  him? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  As  good  clothes  as  I  have  got  now.  All  dressed 
up,  the  man  was. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  What  time  was  it;  what  time  of  the  day  that  you  ar- 
rested him? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Around  10  o'clock. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  £[err.  There  is  no  shift  starts  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Was  the  Ahmeek  working  at  that  time? 

Mr.  DUNNIGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  there  any  possibility  of  going  to  work? 

Mr.  DUNNIGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  date.  We  have  got  it, 
though. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  was  since  the  first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  no.    It  was  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  was  some  time  the  early  part  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  was  the  17th  of  December? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  it  was.    We  will  supply  that,  however. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  don't  say  that  the  Ahmeek  was  not  working 
at  that  time,  do  you? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  no  hoisting  or  nothing  coming  out  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  were  quite  a  few  men  employed  there,  were 
there  not — ^at  work? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  When  there  was  a  bunch  down  there  shooting 
up  the  town. 

Mr.  Kerr.  By  general  reputation  down  there,  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
this  man  Davis  in  question  here  was  an  imported  gunman  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  was  a  stranger  around  there.  Nobody 
couldn't  get  any  bead  on  him.  They  said  he  was  a  deputy,  an  out- 
side man.    To  swear  to  it,  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  He  is  not  a  resident  of  Keweenaw  County  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  a  resident  of  Keweenaw  County. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  lived  there  long  enough  to  have  known  him 
if  he  had  be^n  a  resident  of  Keweenaw  County  ? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  I  could  swear  to  that,  that  he  is  not  a  resident  of 
Keweenaw  County  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  here? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  worked  in  that  one  mine;  I  went  down  there  10 
years  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  copper  mines  here  in 
this  district? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  In  the  copper  mines,  I  started  in  the  Osceola  right 
after  the  Osceola  mine  fire. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sixteen  years  ago^  or  something  like  that 

Mr.  Casey.  You  work  as  a  miner,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  have  worked  as  a  miner  for  the  last  11  years,  as 
powder  boy,  and  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  handled  this  one-man  machine? 
.  Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  understand  that  you  have  got  to  use  staging  at  times 
to  use  this  one-man  machine. 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  yes ;  up  in  the  slopes  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  heavy  is  this  machine? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  machine — ^there  is  two  different  weights  to  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  water  leyner? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  water  leyner  goes  around  170,  175,  like  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  butterfly  weighs  how  much  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  butterny  goes  185  pounds. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  to  get  that  water  leyner  or  butterfly  up  on 
this  staging  to  drill  the  hole? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  but  you  have  to  get  the  staging  up  first  to  take 
care  of  your  post  and  stuff,  to  put  your  wedges  over,  because  if  you 
wouldn't  have  that  your  post  and  all  would  go  down  and  you  would 
get  killed.  You  put  your  shoulder  up  against  your  10  or  12  foot  post, 
then  hold  her  there  with  your  shoulaer  and  one  hand,  then  get  your 
wedge  under,  then  sneak  down  for  the  hammer  or  wrench  and  hit 
that  in. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  do  you  take  this  machine 
up  on  the  staging,  fasten  it  up  on  the  post  on  the  staging,  or  how  high 
must  this  machine  be  from  the  foot  rock  ? 

Mr.  DuNKiGAN.  It  depends.  Some  men  are  stronger  than  others. 
They  might  lift  them  that  high.  Other  ones  have  to  get  right  down 
low  and  start  to  pry  her  up  until  she  gets  around  here.  When  she 
gets  around  here,  then  you  can  carry  in  your  hand  until  she  gets  up 
to  your  Moulders,  then  get  under,  and  from  there  on  the  jacks,  sneak 
up  with  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  up  do  you  get  the  machines? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sometimes  get  her  up  as  high  as  you  can  to  the 
top  of  the  10- foot  post  just  to  nit  the  ore,  give  the  machine  a  chance 
to  clear  the  ground ;  drill  flat  holes ;  some  kind  of  a  chance  for  you 
for  the  next  Tie. 

Mr.  Casey.  About  how  many  feet  is  that,  10  feet? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  High? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  top  of  the  machine  is  pretty  near  right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  post,  10  feet,  but  there  is  about  a  foot  from  the  head  of 
the  post  down  to  where  the  clamp  is  set  on  the  arm,  that  will  leave 
about  9  feet.    A  12-foot  post  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  at  times  you  have  got 
to  get  this  machine  that  weighs  175  or  185  pounds,  you  have  got  to 
get  that  9  feet  above  the  foot  rock? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.  But  when  she  is  on  that  arm  and  stuff,  she 
is  300  pounds,  with  the  arm,  clamp,  and  stuff  together.  When  you 
are  lifting  that  you  are  not  lifting  185,  you  have  got  to  get  300 
pounds,  carry  that  up  with  you. 

Mr.  Casey.  One  man  has  got  to  get  that  300  pounds  up  9  feet  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  From  the  rock? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  I  have  done  it  myself  lots  of  times,  too.  I 
have  big  sores  right  on  my  shoulder  from  trying  to  get  her  up  with  a 
bulge  in  the  post. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  say  you  have  got  to  do  that  kind  of  work  at  times 
when  there  is  nobody  within  1,500  or  2,000  feet  of  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  I  was  pretty  near  a  thousand  feet;  the  near- 
est man  to  me  was  2,000  feet  on  the  south  side,  the  fourteenth  leveL 
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Mr.  Casey.  You  sav  you  had  arrangements  made  with  a  man  work- 
ing on  the  same  level,  who  was  runmng  a  one-man  machine,  that  in 
case  he  did  not  come  out  to  eat  dinner  with  you,  that  you  were  to  go 
in  there  to  find  out  if  he  was  living  or  dead? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  to  me. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  that  man  could  be  dead  in  there  for  four  or  five 
hours  and  you  would  never  know  it  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure ;  not  until  dinner  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  Nobody  traveling  through  those  works  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  shift  boss  is  supposed  to  go  around  twice  a 
shift.  Of  course  a  man  could  die  during  the  time  he  is  gone.  I  know 
a  man  who  has  been  in  there  in  the  dark,  waiting  for  the  shift  boss 
to  come,  and  nobody  come  in  there  to  shift  in  and  shift  out  until  I 
would  go  in  and  convey  him  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  get  this  machine  that  weighs  over  300 
pounds  down  off  that  staging  that  you  put  up  there  8  or  9  feet  on  a 
post?    Do  you  have  to  take  it  down  yourself? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure,  you  have  to  take  it  down  yourself.  Take  it 
down,  drop  the  collar  down.  After  you  are  all  in,  you  don't  want 
to  hold  very  much,  I  will  tell  you ;  loosen  up  the  arms ;  not  take  the 
hammer  or  anything;  wallop  her.  leave  her  go. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  the  marshal  or  the  village  where  you  lived  ask  for 
the  deputy  sheriffs  to  be  sent  in  there?  ' 

Mr.DuNNiGAN.  I  was  the  marshal.    I  never  asked. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  were  sent  in  there  over  your  head,  were  they? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  and  there  was  a  conmiittee  went  down  and 
seen  Hepkins  and  couldn't  get  no  satisfaction  at  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  Hepkins? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  is  the  sheriff  down  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  A  committee  from  the  village  went  down  to  see  him? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  president  and  two  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  did  they  go  to  see  him  for? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  To  ask  him  couldn't  they  put  on  local  men,  men 
from  the  village  to  be  deputies. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  committee  of  citizens  went  to  see  the  sheriff  to 
find  out  if  the  sheriff  would  not  put  on  citizens  of  that  village  to  act 
as  deputy  sheriffs  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  sheriff  would  not  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  sent  outsiders  in? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  I  know  they  came  in.  I  was 
marshal,  and  I  went  up  to  them  and  they  was  galloping  up  and  down 
the  streets  and  I  said  to  two  of  them,  "  Hold  on  a  minute,  don't  go 
so  fast.  Where  is  your  boss  ?  "  He  turned  around,  pulled  a  club.  I 
don't  know  his  name  or  anything.  There  were  three  or  four  of  us. 
He  pulled  a  club  and  he  says :  "  God  damn  you,  I  have  no  boss,"  and 
he  struck  at  me.  I  said,  "  Go  ahead,  old  boy."  I  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  first  night  jbhey  came  in  they  done  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  this  club  which 
we  find  other  miners  have  been  contributing  to,  during  your  time  in 
the  copper  region,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  aid  fund? 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It  is  on  these  dockets  here 
"club." 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN^  That  is  the  aid  fund. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  been  contributing  to  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Ever  since  I  started  to  work. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Ain't  got  a  chance  to  know  anything.  They  have 
got  all  the  money.  We  were  going  to  put  in  officers  ourselves  down 
there  the  last  time,  and  the  bosses  picked  out  their  men,  and  when  we 
went  in  there  that  night  they  were  sitting  down  there  at  the  table ; 
they  said,  "  Come  on  and  vote."  I  says,  "  No;  I  won't  vote."  We  had 
miners  picked  out  for  that.  They  wanted  us  to  vote  for  them.  I  said 
"  No ;  I  would  not  vote  for  them." 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  the  men  have  to  contribute  to  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.    Well,  they  do  it  anyhow,  ever  since  I  know. 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  there  ever  been  a  statement  issued  by  the  com- 
panies to  the  men  showing  how  much  money  had  been  stopped  from 
the  men? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  not  stopped.  I  never  seen  any  statement  is- 
sued to  show  how  much  was  stopped.  Once  in  a  while  I  seen  an  issue 
of  what  they  had  on  hand.  Of  course  they  didn't  say  how  much  they 
had  back  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  statement 
issued  showing  how  much  money  the  company  has  collected  from  the 
men  for  this  lund  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Since  they  first  started? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  men  have  no  way  to  find  out  how  much  money  is 
collected,  have  they? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir.  The  last  time  I  seen  them  make  a  report, 
it  was  through  the  bosses  and  the  company  doctor ;  they  gave  out  a 
report  what  was  standing.   That  was  not  very  much.    It  must  be  gone 

BOW. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  just  gave  you  a  statement  of  how  much  was  ix^ 
the  treasury  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  did  not  tell  you  how  much  was  taken  in  or  how  much 
was  paid  out? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  No  such  statement  ever  made? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  never  seen  none,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  this  club  fund  mean  the  same  as  the  doctor?  We 
find  on  these  dockets  $1  a  month  for  doctor,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  that  the  same  thing,  or  are  those  two  separate 

funds  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Those  are  two  separate.  If  you  are  a  married 
man,  the  doctor  gets  $1.    If  you  are  a  single  man,  he  gets  50  cents. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  this  doctor  is 
selected  ?    Have  the  men  any  way  of  selecting  the  doctor  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  they  have  not. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Who  selects  the  doctor? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  it  comes  from — it  used  to  come  from 
Dr.  Lobbell,  at  the  Tamarack  Hospital,  at  one  time.  I  don't  know, 
since  the  C.  &  H.  got  hold  of  it,  who  does  the  selecting.  Dr.  Lobbell 
at  one  time  was  chief  over  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  But  the  men  have  no  say  as  to  who  their  doctor 
shall  be? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No.  I  know,  when  I  first  went  down,  Roach  was 
coming  down.  We  tried  to  get  Roach  in  the  second  time.  He  at- 
tended to  us  down  there  at  first. 

Mr.  Casey.  Has  there  ever  been  any  statement  issued,  to  your 
knowledge,  showing  how  much  money  has  been  collected  from  the 
men  for  this  doctor  fund? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  No  statement  ever  issued  showing  how  much  money 
has  been  paid  to  the  doctor  from  this  fund  paid  in  by  the  men? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Casey,  Who  sets  the  compensation  of  the  doctor? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  Dr.  Lobbell  used  to  do  that.  I  don't  know 
who  does  it  now.    I  wouldn't  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  said  also  that  you  had  some  election  trouble? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  you  lost  your  position  because  of  your  activity  j 
in  politics.    Is  that  correct?  I 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  this  man  that  came  from 
Milwaukee  told  me.  I  got  his  name,  and  I  have  got  five  witnesses 
what  was  right  there  when  the  man  told  me  so. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  the  mining  captain  or  superintendent,  or  whoever 
he  was,  speak  to  you  about  voting  for  or  working  for  any  certain 
candidate  for  supervisor? 

Mr.  DiTNNiGAN.  Mr.  Russell  Smith  had  a  little  discussion  with  me 
about  that  up  on  Fifth  Street.  . 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  imdersitand  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  those  mining  captains  or  mine  bosses  that  whoever 
they  select  as  their  candidates,  that  the  miners  have  got  to  vote  for 
that  inan  or  lose  their  jobs,  or  do  they  attempt  to  dictate  in  any  way 
how  the  men  shall  vote? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  You  will  have  a  man  here  what  will  testify  that 
one  of  the  bosses  himself  says  that  if  he  didn't  vote  for  his  man  that 
he  would  fire  him — ^testify  to  it  himself. 

,Mr.  Casey.  We  will  have  a  witness  to  testify  to  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  conditions? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  but  I  was  a  candidate  at  one  time  where  a 
fellow  down  there — ^me  and  a  fellow  named  Jack  Grannit,  that  ran 
against  Capt.  Tom  and  Eussell  Smith.  I  had  to  get  out  after  that— 
out  of  the  mine — ^because  I  never  could  get  along.  He  kept  chewinff 
off  all  the  time  until  I  quit.  Me  and  tne  old  man  had  to  quit,  ana 
Jack  Grannit  also,  and  he  never  got  work  since.     He  is  back  in 

Idaho  now. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  received  any  of  the  benefits  from  this 
hospital  or  doctor's  fund  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  I  received  $1.  Nine  days  I  was  home.  I  got 
cut  in  the  head,  and  I  was  home  eight  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  received  free  treatment  during  that  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  We  were  paying  for  it — ^paying  a  dollar  toward 
that. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  there  was  no  pay  for  the  doctor's  attention  to  you 
at  that  particular  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  notice  that  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified 
are  men  of  large  families.  In  cases  of  confinement  does  the  company 
doctor  wait  upon  your  wife 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Or  do  you  hire  a  separate  doctor  for  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  don't  have  to  hire  no  separate  doctor  for  that 
whatever. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  all  done  free? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.    I  never  heard  of  them  charging  nobodv. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  pay  an  extra  charge  in  a  case  like  that  f 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Some  do.  I  gave  them  an  extra  charge.  He  never 
asked  for  it.  But  when  he  stays  up  there  all  night,  sometimes,  I 
think  it  is  worth  a  few  dollars,  ana  I  gave  it  to  them;  but  other 
ones  pay  it.    I  never  did. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  have  been  quite  an  active  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  about  12  years  and  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
politics? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  not  12  years.  I  am  down  there  10  years  this 
next  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  known  during  that  time  of  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  company  or  any  responsible  agent  of  the 
company  to  direct  or  dictate  to  you  how  you  should  vote  or  how 
you  should  work  in  elections? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  only  the  last  one  there,  there  was  lots  of 
chewing;  but  I  know  men  will  come  up  here  to  testify  that  under- 
ground  

Mr.  Howell.  If  we  get  that  testimony,  all  right.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  know  as  one  of  the  prominent  men,  not  what  somebody  else 
has  told  you. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  wouldn't  tell  me  much  about  elections,  be- 
cause I  was  just  as  cranky  as  they  were  and  I  would  stay  right  with 
them. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  influence  your  political  attitude  upon  any  public  question 
or  anything  else? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Only  after  I  went  against  Eussell  Smith  and  Capt. 
Tom  for  delegate  there,  we  got  froze  out  of  the  Ahmeek  mine,  my 
father  and  I,  and  he  chewed  a  little  about  it.  He  said  that  is  all  we 
got  or  we  had  to  quit.    That  is  what  the  boss  told  us. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  the  strike  first  called,  this  strike? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  When  the  first  of  the  men  came  out? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  it  was  the  23d. 

Mr.  Howell.  23d  of  July  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Was  it  successful  in  closing  down  the  mines  that 
furnished  employment  to  the  union  at  Ahmeekf 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Successful? 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  the  mines  close  downt 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  men  all  went  home ;  never  went  back. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  did  the  mines  remain  closed  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Down  that  way  it  was  quite  a  while  before  they 
ever  opened  up. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  did  the  mines  open  up  again? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  exactly  answer  that.  They  started  here 
maybe  about  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  maybe  a  little  more  than  that 
when  they  first  started,  maybe  four  montns  or  something  like  that 
I  won't  confirm  it.    Quite  a  while  anyway. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  the  common  council  and  the  president  of  the 
village  of  Ahmeek  composed  of  members  of  the  miners'  union? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Now?    Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  During  the  time  that  the  mines  were  closed  down 
you  had  a  period  of  perfect  peace,  and  all  the  years  before,  until 
the  strike  in  that  village,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  We  had  it  right  along  during  the  strike  until  the 
bunch  got  in  around  there,  the  outsiders,  deputies. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  was  no  disturbance  so  long  as  the  mines  were 
closed  down? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  when  the  outside  men  came  in  they  were 
amongst  the  boys. 

Mr.  Howell.  While  the  mines  were  closed  down? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  it  that  vou  had  this  affair  with  this  man 
Davis  somewhere  outside  of  the  village  of  Ahmeek? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  month  was  it  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  was  October,  or  something  like  that.  I  wouldn't 
say  for  sure.    I  don't  know.    I  wouldn't  confirm  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  there  any  other  people  around  at  that  timo 
when  you  accosted  him  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  was  a  bunch  over  there;  there  was  a  deputy 
and  agent  and  several  others,  who  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Western  Federation,  was  around  there  in  a  bunch.  I  was  ahead  of 
these  fellows  myself.  I  was  going  into  the  village.  When  I  turned 
around  I  started  to  walk  back  and  he  pulled  a  gun  out ;  stopped  me. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  had  not  said  anything  to  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  He  came  up  to  you  and  accosted  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  he  trying  to  prevent  you  from  going  anywhere! 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  told  me  that  if  I  would  move  another  inch  he 
would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  was  in  October? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  would  not  say  exactly  the  month.  I  can  find  out 
when  I  get  home.    I  have  got  it  marked  down.    I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  village  of  Ahmeek  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  was  before,  sir. 
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Mr.  HowEUi.  That  was  the  first  instance  where  there  had  been  any 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ahmeek  from  outsiders? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  that  is  when  it  started; 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  this  man  Davis  the  only  man  of  that  character, 
the  only  man  known  as  a  '^  gunman  "  in  Ahmeek  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  no ;  there  were  several  more  that  we  know  for 
a  fact — several  more  gunmen  that  was  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  were  they  in  the  village  before  this  alter- 
cation took  place? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  started  over  in  the  mine  locations  and  they 
would  come  to  the  village ;  they  came  back  and  forth  from  the  mines 
over  to  the  town  and  the  saloons  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  them  in 
going  from  the  village,  to  and  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  don't  quite  understand  why  this  Mr.  Davis  should 
want  to  interfere  with  you  in  any  way.    Can't  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  witnesses  that,  since  the 
case  was  dropped,  that  he  came  over  to  Ahmeek  and  said  the  next 
time'  he  pulled  a  gun  he  was  going  to  pull  it  to  kill  Paddy,  too,  that 
we  can  bring  here  before  Davis  and  the  rest  of  them.  I  have  seen 
this  man  only  once  since  that  time.  And  Porter — I  can  testify 
against  Porter,  the  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Porter  told  me  that  "There  is  a  good  thing  in 


sight  for  you,"  he  said.    I  said,  "What  is  in  sight?"    He  said. 
"  You  give  me  a  part  of  it,  and  we  will  make  ev^ — ^i-:--  «"  -.:-u4.  >) 
I  says,^'  What  is  it?"    He  said,  "  There  is  a  biff 
you  only  knew  it."    He  said,  "  Get  in  the  game.'' 


Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  Porter? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  is  one  of  them  ex-soldiers  or  ex-convicts  down 
there. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  say  that  when  you  had  this  trouble  with  Mr. 
Davis,  there  were  only  about  six  men  of  the  same  type  and  character 
performing  the  same  service  as  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Only  six?  No;  there  was  several  of  them  down 
there. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  many  men  of  the  Davis  type  were  in  the  village 
of  Ahmeek  about  this  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Coming  back  and  forth  to  the  village? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes;  well,  you  have  mentioned  one  instance  where 
you  had  trouble  with  a  man  named  Davis? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  He  threatened  to  shoot  you? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  On  the  public  road;  yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  has  beeen  intimated  that  Davis  was  what  is  known 
in  this  country  as  a  gunman.  I  want  to  know  how  many  gunmen 
Were  in  your  vicinity  or  neighborhood  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  must  have  been  20  or  30,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  they  deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  were  ail  outside.  They  were  all  outside 
men  shoved  in  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  were  they  deputed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  as 
peace  officers? 
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Mr.  DuNNioAN.  I  don't  think  they  were,  to  my  knowledge.  Some 
of  them  was  after  that.  I  don't  know  if  tnis  Davis  was  a  deputy  or 
any  other  thing  at  that  time.  Might  have  been  a  deputy  around  the 
mines.    That  is  where  they  were  all  deputies. 

Mr.  H0WEI4L.  Was  the  mine  in  operation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  When  Davis  and  I 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  they  was  doing  no  operations  then  what- 
ever* 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  operate  the  mines  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Howell.  At  what  time  was  your  village  first  put  under  the 
control  or  guardianship  of  these  deputv  sheri£&? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Deputies;  what  is  tnere  now? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  About  three  or  four  days  before  the  soldiers  went 
away. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  did  the  militia  first  come  down  to  the  village? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  soldiers  came  down  there  about  three  mdnths 
or  so  after  the  strike.  They  came  from  Quincy — Capt.  McCormick's 
bunch.    They  camped  right  outside  of  the  boundary. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  had  been  no  overt  acts  committed  in  the  vil- 
lage prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  militia  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  not  in  the  village,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  had  been  no  threats  made  against  the  men  who 
might  have  gone  to  work  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  No  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  men  who  de- 
sired to  work  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  not  around  the  village  whatever. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  was  just  as  peaceful  up  to  the  time  after  the  strike 
as  it  was  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  More  peaceful  after  the  strike,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  trouble  before  the  strike  nor  after 
the  strike  until,  you  say,  these  armed  guards  came  in  there? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  being  peace  officers,  they  were  the  ones 
that  disturbed  the  peace? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.  They  went  in  to  a  saloon  keeper  and  I  heard 
them  myself — I  walked  in  after,  and  I  heard  them  tell  them  they 
would  be  found  dead  in  bed;  they  were  going  to  kill  them  and 
everything.  That  is  what  they  were  telling  saloon  keepers — ^business 
men. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  ones  that  irritated — stirred  up 
trouble  in  the  community  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  and  I  heard  them  say,  "  For  every  one  of  our 
men  that  gets  a  punch  in  the  head,"  he  said,  "  two  of  ^ou  Western 
Federation  men  will  die  for  it." 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  this  one- 
man  drill.  Is  there  any  way  that  tnose  one-man  drills  could  be 
used  in  the  mines  in  pairs,  so  that  men  could  be  helpers  to  each  other 
and  work  them  economically  for  the  company  and  at  the  same  time 
with  safety  to  the  men? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  would  be  pretty  hard,  because  you  are 
ftlways  so  far  away  from  one  another,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  any  way  that  they  could  adiust  mat- 
ters so  that  they  could  use  them  and  either  have  a  boy  helper  or 
have  some  connection  with  each  other  for  safety,  and  also  to  assist 
in  lifting  them  up,  so  that  the  men  would  not  have  to  strain  so  hard 
on  them? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  could  not  work  drifts  in  the  mine  like 
that.  When  thev  had  timber  chutes  they  had  to  have  chutes  all 
through  it,  and  if  you  had  two  or  three  machines  there  the  trammers 
would  never  go  into  your  drift,  and  a  man  what  was  drifting  would 
never  make  anything,  because  they  would  always  keep  carting  away 
the  dirt  that  was  broke  off  in  places.  They  would  be  blocked  up  in 
the  stopes.    He  would  be  blocked  up ;  could  not  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  there  is  no  way  of  re- 
lieving the  men  of  the  hardship  without  abolishing  the  one-man 
drill  entirely? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  the  one-man  drill  is  all  right  with  two  men 
upon  it ;  then  they  could  make  big  profit.  They  would  make  a  plenty 
of  profit  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  company  come  out  on  the  one- 
man  drill  with  two  men  upon  it?  Could  you  earn  anywhere  near 
as  much  for  the  company  in  that  way  as  you  could  with  the  old  two- 
men  drill? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  You  can  do  twice  as  much.  With  four  men,  take 
the  big  machine,  and  the  small  one  put  four  men  upon  it,  they  could 
make  plenty  of  profit  on  the  small  one  with  four  men — ^big  profit. 
I  have  seen  the  time  when  50  feet  was  a  big  drift.  You  would  have 
a  record  for  it.  Now,  to-day  it  is  80,  90,  and  they  don't  get  any  more 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Dunnigan,  about  how  much  time 
does  it  require  to  go  from  the  surface  of  the  mines,  I  would  say  in  an 
average  mine  here  in  this  town,  where  you  have  to  go  down  nearly 
a  mile — ^how  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  go  from  the  surface  down  to 
the  place  where  they  actually  work  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  can  tell  you  about  Ahmeek.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
about  these  other  ones. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  they  let  you  down  pretty  fast;  couple  of 
minutes — three  or  four  minutes  at  the  first  stop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  long  as  it  takes  to  go  from  the  surface 
down? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Sure;  because  they  drop  you  pretty  fast  in  Ah- 
meek. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  is  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Ahmeek  is  at  21, 1  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  far  do  you  have  to  go  out  in  the  drift 
to  the  place  where  you  work? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  If  you  go  on  the  north  side,  you  can't  go  very  far, 
because  there  is  always  one  party  working  against  the  other  on  the 
north ;  but  the  south  side  you  can  go  in  2,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  third  of  a  mile? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  is  where  the  trammers  have  to  push  14  or  1ft 
cars  out  of  there,  too,  every  day. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  much  time  ordi- 
narily would  you  say  that  it  takes  a  miner  going  and  coming  from 
the  surface  down  to  where  he  works? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Right  into  his  place  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Oh,  take  down  there  in  the  long  drifts;  take  him 
about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  the  same  coming  out  as  going  in? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  do  they  actually  work  in  the 
face  or  whatever  you  call  it;  the  back  of  the  drift;  the  place  where 
they  do  the  work  ?  How  many  hours  a  day  ?  What  is  the  general 
rule  here  as  to  the  time  of  actual  work  and  the  time  put  in  going  and 
coming? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  when  I  was  working  in  Ahmeek  I  have  gone 
down  there  25  minutes  to  7,  and  I  don't  believe  in  starting  work  before 
7  anyhow,  but  I  seen  the  fellows  on  the  side  of  me  that  go  in  at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  after  5,  and  I  would  go  in  and  tell  him  to 
go  on  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  generally  about  how  many  hours  do  the  men 
work  here — ^actual  work;  how  much  time  do  they  put  in?  What  1 
want  to  get  at  is  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  general  labor  when  it 
is  company  time,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  You  can  figure  it  up  from  the  labor  right  in  the 
place  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  From  about  half  past  7  until  half  past  4,  when  yon 
start  the  blast.  They  blasted  around  5  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  at 
the  Ahmeek  when  I  was  there,  and  it  was  all  hours  when  we  would 
get  up;  had  no  set  time  of  getting  up  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  custom  here  for  a  great  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  said  that  there  were  some  reports,  or 
somebody  said  that  the  company  had  lately  been  disposed  to  reduce 
the  hours  to  somewhere  near  an  actual  eight-hour  day.  Is  there 
anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  that  is  what  they  say,  but  I  have  seen  some 
of  them  fellows  around  working  now  pretty  late  going  and  pretty 
late  coming. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  men  have  been 
asking  for,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes;  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  men  willing  to  go  in  or  come  out,  or  both, 
on  their  own  time,  or  do  they  want  the  company  to  take  that  out  of 
the  eight  hours,  or  what  is  the  grievance  of  the  men  on  this  eight 
'hours,  or  the  time  proposition?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 

What  is  the  difference  between  what  the  men  want  and  what  they 
have  been  getting  and  what  the  company  is  willing  to  give  them? 
What  is  the  situation  about  it?    I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  about  the  eight  hours,  the  company  ought  to 
be  good-natured  enough,  after  working  all  our  life,  to  give  us  that 
'^me  anyhow,  the  few  minutes  that  it  will  take  down  and  up. 
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The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  the  good-nature  part  of  it,  what  do 
the  men  want,  and  what  is  the  company  willing  to  do?  What  is  the 
difference  between  you  people  here? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  don't  know  what  the  company  wants  at  all. 
We  want  the  eight  hours  and  the  minimum  wages  of  $3  and  the 
recognizing  of  the  union.  That  is  what  we  want.  If  we  don't  have 
no  union,  we  are  just  as  bad  as  we  ever  were.  All  of  us  will  get 
shoved  out  of  the  world  altogether;  have  to  go  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  companies  making  any  concessions,  or 
have  they  offered  to  make  any  concessions  in  the  way  of  time  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  might  have  to  the  men  that  are  working, 
sir ;  but  they  have  never  offered  us  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  what  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  system  that  has  been  prevailing  here  for  years 
and  years  as  to  time,  and  what  the  men  want?  How  much  difference 
would  that  be?  Is  it  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  two  hours  a  day  in 
work,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  would  be  some  places;  up  in  Calumet  I 
know  myself  that  a  man  goes  out  on  the  road  at  6  o'clock,  and  they 
are  still  on  the  road  at  6  at  night  coining  home.  I  know  that  be- 
cause I  had  an  uncle  up  there  working,  and  I  know  what  time  he 
was  going  and  coming — used  to  be  on  from  6  until  6. 

He  was  working  in  the  Bed  Jacket  shaft  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Underground  work? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  same  rule,  or  substantially  the  same  rule  as 
to  time,  applies  to  the  trammers  and  miners  both  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  underground  men  ? 

Mr.  DiTNNiGAN.  Yes.  It  depends  upon  what  trip  you  go  down. 
Some  go  down  earlier  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  wages,  when  they  are  on  company  time, 
what  can  you  say  are  the  wages  generally  that  are  received  by  the 
average,  capable  miners  throughout  this  copper  country  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Not  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  relative  matter.  What  is  the  actual 
amount  in  cash — dollars  and  cents?  What  do  you  get  for  a  good 
day's  work,  an  honest  day's  work?  How  much  would  you  say  is  the 
average  that  the  men  get  when  they  are  working  company  time,  we 
will  say  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiOAN.  The  trammers  and  stuff  down  there  get  $2  and 
something. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  miners  get  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Some  miners  don't  get  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  know  they  were  good  men,  lots  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  put  at  rock  that  did  not  pay?  ^ 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  No;  lots  or  them,  good  men,  were  put  in  poor 
places,  and  good  men  were  put  in  good  places,  but  they  aon't  get  the 
money.  I  have  seen  lots  of  them  l)reaking  lots  of  dirt  and  stuff  and 
never  get  the  money. 
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The  Chairman.  Can't  you  give  us  any  idea,  then,  why  they  don't 
get  the  money?  What  this  committee — at  least  I  for  one  of  this 
committee — ^would  like  to  leam  is.  What  is  the  trouble  up  here? 
What  is  the  matter?  What  is  the  difficulty,  and  what  is  the  Done  of 
contention?  How  far  are  you  apart?  Who  is  wrong  and  who  is 
right? 

Mr.  DuNNioAN.  The  companies  are  wrong  because  they  won't  give 
us 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  both  of  you  are  wrong  to  a  certain  extent 
and  both  of  you  right  to  a  certain  extent.    I  want  to  sift  this  thing  = 
out  and  find  who  is  most  to  blame  and  in  what  respect  i 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Sure.  They  always  find  the  men  who  were  the 
paying  proposition  for  the  C.  &  H.  management.  If  they  would  give 
us  what  we  want,  they  will  find  they  will  make  just  as  much  as  they 
have  been  making  before.  There  is  men  I  know  myself  that  because 
they  were  not  ^ood  looking  or  something,  like  myself,  they  couldn't 
get  it.    They  will  be  here  to  prove  it  to  you.  i 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  as  good  looking  as  you  are,  they  ^ 
might  get  good  pay  per  day.  Well,  I  don't  feel,  Mr.  Dunnigan, 
that  you  have  given  me  hardly  a  definite  answer.  That  is,  have  you 
given  me  the  h^st  answer  you  can  as  to  the  general  going  wages  for 
miners  and  trammers  on  companv  time,  we  will  say,  or  on  contract 
time?  What  do  they  get  out  of  this  when  they  do  good  square,  hard 
work? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  done  good,  square,  hard  work,  and  I  got  a  sore 
back  lots  of  times,  and  I  didn't  get  very  much  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  and  the  other  men  get,  not  you 
especially,  for  a  good  day's  work?  What  have  they  been  getting 
here? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  have  taken  a  contract  down  in  Ahmeek  myself, 
and  I  had  three  of  us  on  the  contract,  I  did.  Out  of  it  I  got  $100,  and 
the  other  fellows  what  was  with  me  got  fifty  something;  better  men 
than  I  was.    I  don't  know  how  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  give  it  in  a  day,  how  much  in « 
month  ?    How  much  was  it  monthly  1 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  There  was  pretty  near  $50  difference  between  me 
and  my  partner,  and  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  I  was,  in  the  same 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  general  average  of  the 
thousands  of  men  in  this  copper  country,  whether  or  not  theif*  wages, 
the  money  they  got,  was  nearly  like  what  your  brother  got  or  what 
you  got? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  were  more  like  my  brother.  You  could  gp 
anywhere  and  hear  them  talking  about  it,  thev  would  show  you  the 
docket.  The  men  were  disgusted.  They  couldn't  stand  it,  and  all 
men  with  big  families  too,  the  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  conditions  been  getting  more  harsh  or 
better,  or  have  they  remained  the  same  for  the  past  9  years  or  10 
years  next  April,  we  will  say,  that  you  have  been  actually  working' 
What  can  you  say  as  to  the  tendency  of  working  conditions  among 
the  men  up  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  were  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how. 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Because  the  trammers  at  them  mines — ^I  trammed 
myself  up  in  Painsdale  mine — and  they  thought  14  or  15  cars  was 
good.  That  was  11  years  ago.  So  they  wanted  us  to  full  20.  So 
me  and  another  old-country  Irish  lad  that  was  working  together, 
when  we  gave  them  20,  they  wanted  22.  Capt.  Brown  was  up  there, 
and  we  said,  "  You  can  tram  yourself."    We  quit  him. 

Then  I  went  down  to  North  Tamarack,  working  on  the  surface 
for  Dan  Cusick.  They  put  me  up  in  the  rock  at  $42  a  month,  and 
I  left  Mike  behind  me.  I  woulduT  work  there  for  them.  That  was 
worse  than  tramming. 

Then  I  went  to  Ahmeek,  and  the  trammers  down  there  at  that 
time  had  small  ton  cars,  and  they  used  to  get  9  and  10  of  them  and 
go  home,  muck  out  the  shaft  and  go  home;  had  a  good  job.  Then 
they  got  bigger  cars.  Then  they  started  and  got  10.  Then  they 
would  give  you  a  contract,  get  your  12,  and  go  home.  They  crept 
from  12  until  they  got  60  or  52  out  of  them  in  the  Ahmeek  when  I 
was  working  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  one  day? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  One  day  and  two  men.  A  party  what  is  going 
to  testify  used  to  get  out  52;  then  they  wanted  61.  They  would 
have  got  him  over  70.  At  last  they  would  have  had  him  dead,  and 
then  they  would  have  threw  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  work  of  the  trammer  so  hard  that  when  a 
man  has  been  at  it  for  a  few  years  he  is  not  good  for  it  any  more  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  his  legs  and  all  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  miners  the  same  as  to  tram- 
mers, or  as  much  so? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  a  miner  won't  tram. 

The  Chairman.  Tramming  is  the  hardest  work? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  That  is  pretty  hard.  Take  the  one-man  ma- 
chines, you  mi^ht  as  well  tram  in  a  good  place  as  to  work  the  one- 
man  machine,  because  you  will  live  just  as  long. 

The  Chairman.  Then^  your  idea  is  that  the  company  is  all  the 
time  crowding  and  pushing  more  on  the  men.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Making  conditions  harder  and  the  pay  not  in- 
creasing accordingly? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir.  They  pat  you  on  the  shoulder,  tell  you 
what  a  good  fellow  you  are ;  when  they  get  two  out  of  you,  then  they 
will  kick  you  and  say, "  Now,  you  keep  that  going."  I  liave  seen  them 
say  to  the  boys  like  that,  "  You  get  that  mucn  out  and  go  home." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  work  on  contract,  too  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  if  you  have  a  contract  and  you 
make  good  wages,  that  the  next  contract  will  be  cut  down  to  you  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  We  had  contracts  down  there 
that  we  made  good  and  did  not  get  them,  and  the  next  one  was  just 
the  same.  They  were  cut  down  without  giving  us  what  we  really 
did  make  right  in  the  Ahmeek.  There  will  be  one  of  my  party  here 
to  testify  and  he  will  tell  you  what  the  boss  even  told  him — what 
money  was  owing  to  him  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  amount  that 
you  get  out  of  the  contract.  You  can  take  whatever  the  boss  hands 
you  or  quit  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.  I  went  there  lots  of  times.  He  said,  "  Don't 
kick,  don't  kick.  You  have  got  good ;  get  out."  Of  course,  I  had 
to  go. 

The  Chairman.  The  boss  is  the  last  court  of  appeal,  is  he?  There 
is  nobody  you  can  talk  to  after  him? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can  go  and  see  McNaughton ;  but  it 
is  no  good  talking  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  McNaughton  accepts  what  the  boss  tells  him. 
Does  McNaughton  hear  grievances  from  the  men  generally  or  did 
he  just  happen  to  hear  it  from  you  and  a  few  others  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  He  said  he  met  another  fellow  on  the  road,  and  he 
and  I  are  the  only  two  that  I  know  of  that  got  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  the  only  complaints  that  you  have  to 
make  as  to  conditions  getting  more  harsh?  In  other  words,  we  have 
come  up  here  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  these  men  and  what  is 
the  matter  in  this  community.  At  least  that  is  one  thing  that  I  want 
to  do  while  I  am  here,  is  to  learn  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  trouble. 
I  want  the  men  to  tell  us  what  is  the  trouble,  what  is  their  grievance. 
We  will  listen  to  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  IS  too  much  work  and  stuff,  and  the  money 
ain't  there,  and  the  one-man  machine  is  killing  all  of  us  what  was 
left.  It  was  killing  me,  killing  all  the  rest  of  them.  The  big  ones 
was  going  quicker  than  us  small  ones,  too,  because  they  were  too 
heavy  on  their  feet  for  climbing  up  on  these  high  raises  and  stuff.  It 
was  playing  the  big  men  out  faster  than  the  light  ones.  They  are 
killing  us ;  too  much  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  Those  conditions  have  been  increasing,  as  you 
say? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Since  I  have  been  to  Ahmeek  until  the  time  I  left 
it  increased  from  10  cars  and  going  home  to  52  and  stuff  for  two 
men,  two  men  one-ton  car,  up  to  two  tons  and  a  half,  and  they  have 
two  cars  now  instead  of  one.    They  used  to  only  have  one  before. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Dunnigan,  about  the  im- 
proved conditions  of  the  mine  as  far  as  ventilation  and  foul  air  is 
concerned?  * 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  She  is  pretty  poor  in  them  long  drifts.  There  is 
no  opening  only  right  out  at  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  find  that  this  management  are  doing  all 
that  they  reasonably  can  to  make  the  conditions  healthful  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  At  the  time  I  was  there  they  were  not.  The  four- 
teenth level  was  in  2,000  feet,  and  there  was  no  ventilation  at  that 
time,  or  only  one  raise,  19  feet  away,  from  that  man ;  nobody  around 
with  him;  fourteenth  level. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  regard  to  tramming,  the  main  complaint  of  tram- 
mers, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  they  have  to  push  the  cars  to  the 
dumping  places  and  thereby  get  sore  shoulders.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  wouldn't  it  be  an  economic  benefit  to  the  company  to  have  those 
cars  transported  by  motive  power  or  by  animal  power? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.*  Well,  they  could  get  more  out  of  them.  They 
could  go  faster  in  and  out;  yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Could  carry  bigger  loads? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HowEDL.  Do  with  less  trammers  if  they  would  put  power  in 
f  that  kind,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  would  take  just  as  many  men  to  fill  the  cars 
rhen  they  were  inside,  but  they  wouldn't  have  the  trouble  of  push- 
ig  them  out — ^pulling  them  out 

Mr.  Howell.  Which  is  regarded  as  the  most  arduous  work,  shov- 
ling  the  ore  into  the  car  or  pushing  the  car,  the  loaded  car,  to  the 
umping  place  and  the  empty  car  back? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  pretty  hard  on  the  feet  to  push.  Of  course, 
rhen  you  shovel  20  or  30  cars  it  is  pretty  hard  on  your  back. 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  course,  in  the  shoving  of  thfe  car  you  have  it 
ftsy  going  back  with  the  empty  car.    That  isn't  hard  work,  is  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  she  is;  because  some  of  their  tracks  is  pretty 
oor,  and  she  is  liable  to  jump  off  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  speaking  now  of  pushing  the  empty  cars  back. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  empty  one  is  just  the  same,  too.  Some  is  up 
3rade?  You  go,  maybe,  10  feet  up  grade,  and  then  she  is  going 
[own.    It  is  a  rim  ana  a  push  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then,  it  is  just  as  hard  and  arduous  on  the  trammer 
0  push  the  empty  car  back  as  to  push  the  loaded  car  in  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Because  it  is  up  and  down  always.  The  loaded 
!ar  is  a  little  heavier,  but  the  empty  one,  it  is  pretty  hard  pushing 
ler  in  2,000  feet 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  operation  of  a  mine  is  there  any  way  of  col- 
lecting a  great  number  of  these  cars  and  taking  them  to  the  place 
sehere  they  are  dumped  by  mule  power  or  other  motive  power  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  At  the  twelfth  level  they  have  got  that.  They  at- 
tached six  or  seven  cars  on,  pulled  them  in  with  mules.  The  men 
stayed  there  and  loaded  them  up. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  think  under  those  conditions  the  trammers 
are  very  much  better  satisfied  than  they  are  where  they  are  compelled 
to  load  their  own  cars  and  push  them  into  the  dumping  places? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Sure;  but  not  for  the  company,  on  account  wages 
they  were  getting.  They  were  too  small,  because  they  were  filling  60 
cars,  two  men. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  other  words,  what  you  demand  is  a  $3  minimum 
day? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  For  the  miners? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  And  trammers,  too. 

Mr.  Howell.  All  underground  workers? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  the  recognition  of  the  miners'  union? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  An  eight-hour  day's  work  and  the  recognition  of  the 
^liion,  then  jou  would  be  able  to.  correct  all  these  minor  grievances 
^f  foul  air,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  insanitary  conditions,  and  all 
the  other  complaints  which  have  been  set  out  here  could  be  readily 
^^i  easily  adjusted.  If  these  three  main  propositions  were  acceded 
^  the  difficulty  would  be  over? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.  If  they  give  us  that,  they  will  have  the 
best  men  in  the  world  back  working  to-morrow,  if  they  sign  it. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  speak  of  the  eight-hour  day,  Mx.  Dun- 
nigan,  do  you  mean  an  eight-hour  day  from  collar  to  collar?  That 
is  what  you  mean  by  an  eight-hour  day  ? 

Mr.  IJUNNIGAN.  1  didnH;  say  anything  about  that.  I  said  that 
should  be  given  them. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  eight 
hours.  That  is  what  you  want,  eight  hours  from  the  lime  a  man 
leaves  the  surface  until  he  gets  back.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  what  you  think  is  right — ^what  you  want? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  It  wouldn't  be  any  more  than  right  if  tney  w^ould 
give  it.  We  ask  for  eight  hours.  If  they  give  us  eight  hours,  it 
would  be  eight  hours.  If  they  the  rest,  we  could  afford  to  give  them 
10  or  15  minutes  if  they  wanted  it  bad. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  that  a  man  is  under- 
ground is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  skip  coming  to  the  surface,  isn't  it? 
would  be  eight  hours.  If  they  rest,  we  could  afford  to  give  them 
They  have  to  wait  for  the  cage. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Sure. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  time  wasted  in  there  and 
lost  there  when  the  men  have  to  stand  around  and  wait  for  the  cage; 
isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  don't  need  to  stand  around  very  long. 

Mr.  Petermann.  About  how  much  time  would  you  say  out  of  the 
shifts  was  taken  in  waiting  for  the  cage  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Up  and  down,  you  mean?    Down  and  up? 

Mr.  Petermann.  No;  underground.  When  you  quit  work  at  the 
end  of  your  shift,  leave  you  working  place,  about  how  much  time,  on 
the  average,  must  a  man  wait  before  he  can  get  a  cage  to  go  to  the 
surface? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  sometimes  they  don't  have  to  wait  at  all. 
They  are  out  there  waiting  for  you,  because  you  are  not  through  your 
work  in  time  to  be  out  there  to  wait. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is,  if  he  came  up  on  the  first  cage? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  If  he  comes  up  on  the  last,  which  I  have  done  lots 
of  times,  too. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  an  arrangement  there  whereby  the 
men  who  go  down  first  in  the  morning  get  a  chance  to  come  up  first 

at  night  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  do,  sir ;  that  is,  of  late ;  yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Just  a  little  while  before  I  left. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can  you  tell  what  the  actual  time  is  that  a  man 
actually  works  at  his  working  place — ^I  mean,  now,  before  the  strike, 
when  you  were  working — ^how  many  hours  would  a  man  actually  put 
in  in  working  underground? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  You  can  put  it  down  from  half  past  7  right  up  im- 
til  10  minutes  or  a  quarter  to  6,.  because  we  had  orders  down  there, 
and  that  was  the  rules,  not  to  blast  before  20  minutes  to  5.  So  you 
will  get  from  half  past  7  or  7  o'clock  and  between  the  blast  until 
after  5.    Now,  you  can  figure  it  up  and  see  yourself. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then  you  would  take  an  hour  out  at  noon? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Sometimes  you  would.  I  took  no  hours  out  on 
that  last  contract ;  that  I  never  got  none. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  You  had  the  right  to  take  an  hour  for  lunch  t 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes.    They  never  deprived  us  of  our  rights ;  but 
sometimes  we  didn't  do  it.     We  were  too  busy  trying  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  Petermann.  On  the  matter  of  wages — ^the  wages  are  different 
as  to  different  mines,  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  day  pay,  company  account? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  what  the  company  account  for 
miners  was  at  the  Ahmeek  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  had  a  kind  of  a  system  that  if  you  break  so 
many  thousand  tons  you  get  $78.  If  you  didn't  get  that  you  would 
get  sixty  something;  I  don't  know  exactly  what  now.  I  am  not  giv- 
^g  you  the  correct  figures.    I  know  $78,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is,  they  had  a  certam  rate  fixed,  but  if  you 
did  extra  work  or  broke  a  certain  amount  of  tons  more  you  would 

get 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  You  would  get  a  bonus  of  10  cents. 
Mr.  Petermann.  A  bonus  of  10  cents  a  ton? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes.    I  have  got  some  of  that  bonus  coming  yet, 
Mr.  Petermann.  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  it?    Do  you  Know 
what  day's  pay  or  company  account  was  for  trammers  at  the  Ah- 
meek? # 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  No.    It  is  two  something;  I  don't  know  exactly. 
I  wouldn't  say. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  man  Porter  you  spoke  of  is  an  employee  of 
Keweenaw  County,  isn't  he?    He  is  one  of  the  sheriffs,  this  man 
Porter  down  there? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  He  is  going  around  under  that. 
Mr.  Petermann.  He  is  employed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  suppose  that  is  who  it  is. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  is  not  in  the  employ  of  any  mining  company? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  couldn't  say.    He  is  a  deputy  there,  acting  as  a 
deputy  in  Keweenaw  County,  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  spoke  of  saloons  in  the  village  of  Ahmeek. 
The  Ahmeek  doesn't  permit  any  saloon  on  its  land.    That  is  true, 
isn't  it? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  a  general  policy  around  the  copper  coun- 
try, isn't  it,  that  there  are  no  saloons  on  company  land? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be,  but  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  up  there  at  the  Mohawk,  where  thev 
are  always  getting  beer  and  drunk  all  the  time  up  there.  I  don  t 
know  what  you  call  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  on  the  Mohawk 
Co.'s  land  or  is  it  on  the  railroad  right  of  way  that  goes  in  there? 

Mr.   Dunnigan.  I  guess  it  is   right  of  way  everywhere   down 
through  there. 
Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  on  the  railroad  right  of  way  ? 
Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes ;  it  is  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man — 
this  biff  fellow  you  spoke  of  from  Milwaukee — who  said  you  lost 
your  job  because  you  worked  against  Smith  and  for  Kanel. 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Nelson  Anderson,  a  good  old  Swede. 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  Where  does  he  live! 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you  where  he  is  living. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  he  still  up  in  this  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir ;  he  is  oack  there  again ;  the  last  I  heard  of 
him. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  five  witnesses,  if  you  want, 
that  heard  him  say  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

I  would  like  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  though, 
on  this  question  of  the  men  on  the  one-man  drill  being  so  widely 
separated  in  working  alone,  that  we  have  a  statute  in  Michigan  cov- 
ermg  that  proposition,  which  provides  that  in  no  case  shall  a  man 
be  set  to  work  on  a  drilling  machine  alone  unless  he  is  within  150  feet 
of  some  other  employee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  companies  obey  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  don't  want  to  testify  on. 
You  probably  will  get  that  before  you  get  through;  but  when  you 
enter  into  the  proposition  of  how  far  these  men  are  apart  you  really 
are  discussing  whether  or  not  these  companies  are  violating  the  State 
law. 

•  The  Chairman.  We  understand  that  we  are  investigating  a  good 
many  matters  that  are  purely  State  matters,  and  are  local  matters; 
but  at  the  same  time  if  the  State  of  Michigan  does  not  have  any  hu- 
mane laws  or  does  not  enforce  those  they  do  have  this  congressional 
committee  is  going  to  investigate  it  and  report  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hov^LL.  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  time  here  ror  you  to 
insert  in  the  record  the  State  law  governing  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  will  do  that  this  afternoon  if  the  committee  de- 
sires. We  can  insert  that  law  and  some  other  statutes — the  mining 
inspector's  act. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  think  it  would  be  instructive  for  the  committee 
and  for  the  readers  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Dunnigan,  you  have  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
trammers  is  very  hard,  and  that  if  the  trammers  continue  following 
that  work  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  that  their  legs  give  out,  they 
break  down.  Suppose  that  a  man  working  as  a  trammer  for  6  or 
10  or  15  years,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  and  he  has  contributed 
to  this  club  fund  during  that  time,  and  he  finally  breaks  down  as  you 
have  described  from  this  overwork,  what  compensation  does  that 
man  get  from  this  club  fund  that  he  has  been  contributing  to  all 
these  years? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Of  late  they  get  so  much  a  day  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time.  I  couldn't  exactly  say  of  late,  but  before  they  used 
to  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  that  a  State  compensation  law,  or  is  it  the  regu- 
lations of  this  club  fund? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  couldn't  exactly  say  whether  it  is  State  com- 
pensation or  not. 

Mr.  CASEf .  Supposing  a  man  breaks  down  physically  so  that  he 
is  unable  to  work  in  the  mine  any  more.  What  compensation  does 
he  get  from  this  club  fund  thstt  he  has  been  contributing  to,  say, 
for  10  or  15  years? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  he  used  to  get  nothing  unless  the  super- 
visors down  there  wanted  to  give  you  something,  or  the  county. 

Mr.  Ejbkr.  Do  you  mean  out  of  the  poor  f una  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  out  of  the  poor  fund.  The  mining  company 
won't  give  you  nothing.  You  might  go  to  Russell  Smith  and  you, 
bad  a  good  stand  in  with  him,  and  he  might  give  you  something; 
and  if  you  did  not,  he  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  poor  fund?  The  poor  board* 
Is  that  what  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.   les. 

The  Chairman.  Poor  farm,  poorhouse? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Go  to  the  supervisors,  and  the  county  gives  you 
so  much.    If  you  are  poor  and  can't  work  any  more,  the  county  gives 
you  $8  or  $10,  according  to  your  family. 
,   The  Chairman.  The  county  poorhouse,  county  fund  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  county  lund.  That  is  the  way  it  is  given  out 
to  you  when  you  are  played  out. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  doesn't  come  out  of  this  club  that  you  have 
been  contributing  to  all  this  time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  that  comes  out  of  us  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  a  matter  of  charity  given  by  the  county? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  by  us  taxpayers.  If  the  supervisors  don't 
pay  nothing,  of  course,  you  don't  get  any. 

Mr.  Casey.  While  you  are  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  to  be 
hoisted  out,  is  it  warm  or  cold  there  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  pretty  cold  in  some  places,  where  it  is  up 
high  and  ventilated;  pretty  cold. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  provision  is  made  there  to  protect  men  who 
come  out  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  who  are  wet  through  from  drip- 
ping water  or  back  splash  of  the  machine  or  from  perspiration  from 
the  cold  blast  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  if  any  ?  Have  they  any  wait- 
ing room  to  protect  those  men  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  sit  down  on.  If  you  have  a 
little  plank  there,  some  of  the  bosses  would  come  and  take  it  away 
from  you.    Have  to  stand  up  and  freeze  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Dunnigan,  what  is  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  you 
know  it,  of  the  miners  with  reference  to  this  donation  of  50  cents  a 
month  ?  Are  they  opposed  to  giving  it  ?  Do  they  feel  that  it  is  an 
exaction  for  which  they  get  no  value! 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  will  tell  you  that  is  customary.  When  you  are 
hurt,  it  is  50  cents,  dollar  doctor,  and  club. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  it?  Do  you  prefer 
not  to  give  that  50  cents  a  month  and  be  denied  the  privileges  you 
have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  the  sources  you  have  heretoiore  en- 
joyed of  the  company  physician  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Well,  the  50  cents  fund,  he  ain't  got  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  We  are  paying  this  dollar  extra  for  them  to  attend  us 
if  we  get  sick  or  hurt,  and  that  50-cent  fund,  that  goes  in  for  some 
other  purpose.  If  we  are  hurt  that  goes  to  us  for  club  aid.  But  the 
doctor  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  paying  the  dollar 
extra  for  the  doctor  besides  that  50-cent  fund.^ 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  a  voluntary  contribution? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  For  the  fimd. 
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.^  Mr.  Howell.  For  your  own  protection.  The  dollar  to  the  doctor 
is  a  voluntary  contribution  against  which  the  miners  have  no  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No;  no  objection  whatever.  We  pay  that  to  him 
for  attending  to  us. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  the  miners  generally  feel  that  this  50  cents 
monthlv  donation  or  contribution  is  an  exaction  that  tbey  would 
like  to  be  freed  f I'om  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent.  If  we  would  get  that 
50  cents  from  the  first  day  we  were  hurt  and  draw  on  that  aid  that 
we  had  in  there,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  But  you  have  to  be  home 
seven  days — ^we  had  to  at  that  time — seven  days,  and  if  you  went 
to  work  the  eighth  day,  your  seven  days  work  was  gone  to  nothing 
and  you  wouldn't  have  nothing  coming  from  that  fund. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  one  of  these  independent  men  that  have 
talked  to  the  managers  of  the  mine  and  been  free  to  express  yourself 
on  these  questions.  Do  I  understand  that  this  contribution  of  50 
cents  a  month  is  compulsory  upon  you? 

Mr.  DUNNIGAN.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  compelled  to  stand  that  charge  of  50  cents 
a  month? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  but  it  is  the  custom. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  recognize  there  is  a  moral  influence  for  you  to 
pay  it.  But  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  a  miner  who  desires  not 
to  pay  it  would  be  exempt  from  it  if  he  wished  to  be. 

Mr.  Dtjnnigan.  That  is  a  custom.  I  believe  it  says  in  the  by- 
laws— I  have  the  by-laws  home — it  says  in  the  by-laws  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  the  miners  generally  feel  that  that  60  cents  a 
month  is  really  a  benefit  rather  than  a  grievance? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  It  is  after  the  seven  days,  but  for  the  first  seven 
days  if  they  don't — ^that  is  what  they  wanted  anyhow.  They  wanted 
the  pay  from  the  first  day  when  they  were  hurt. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  don't  catch  my  meaning.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, if  the  miners  were  to  be  called  in  convention  to  determme 
whether  they  would  contribute  50  cents  a  month  to  an  aid  fund  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  this  fund  is  now  administered, 
would  they  be  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  would  be  against  it,  the  way  they  are  con- 
ducting it.  If  they  had  their  own  men  in  they  mi^ht  be  in  favor  of 
it,  because  then  you  would  know  everything  about  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then  the  grievance  is  not  against  the  contribution  of 
50  cents  a  month,  but  the  maimer  in  which  it  has  been  administered. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  reports  that  are  made  by  this  board  of  managers 
are  published  annually  or  semiannually  or  how  often? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  believe  it  is  once  or  twice  a  year  now ;  they  give 
it  to  you  when  you  go  to  the  ofiice. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  it  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  here? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  I  never  seen  it  published  there.  I  know  we  get » 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Each  man  who  contributes  to  the  fund  is  furnished 
a  copy  of  the  financial  report  when  issued? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Telling  what  you  have  got  left  in  there. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Doesn't  it  tell  how  it  has  been  disbursed,  the  money 
that  has  been  disbursed  the  previous  quarter? 

Mr.  DiTNNiGAN.  It  did  not  say  how  much  was  collected  at  the  time 
I  used  to  get  them.  I  used  to  get  them.  It  didn't  say  how  much  was 
collected,  but  it  says  "  Standing  fund,  so  much." 

Mr.  Howell.  Doesn't  it  show  the  receipts,  in  the  form  of  donations, 
contributions,  and  other  sources,  and  disbursements  for  aid  of  in- 
jured miners  and  for  other  purposes,  whatever  they  were,  so  that 
you  would  know  exactly  what  funds  have  been  contributed  and  how 
the  funds  have  been  expended? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  at  that  time  they  were  not,  when  I  was 
there.  It  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  they  are  giving  any  good 
account  of  it.  When  I  was  there  they  would  just  tell  you  how  much 
you  had  standing. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  had  reference  to  the  present  time  more  than  to 
ancient  history. 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  this  is  only  a  year  ago  that  I  can  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  men  would  be  a  good  deal  better  satisfied, 
wouldn't  they,  if  there  was  a  statement  published  showing  the 
amount  that  was  contributed  and  who  got  it  and  where  it  went  to? 
In  other  words,  if  they  knew  where  their  money  went  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes ;  and  how  much  was  paid  in. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  the  company  contribute  anything  to  those  funds, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  don't  know  whether  the  company  ever  contributes 
to  those  funds? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No ;  not  the  Ahmeek.  I  never  knew  of  any  in  the 
Ahmeek;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees  (to  counsel).  Have  you  that  book? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  rules  say  that  they  are  contributed  entirely  by 
the  miners. 

Mr.  Rees.  What? 

Mr.  Hilton.  By  the  miners  in  that  company. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  rule  2. 

Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  witness  Dunnigan  resumed  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kerr.  This  morning  you  said  that  you  received  $1  out  of  the 
aid  fund  when  you  were  home  nine  days? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  I  was  home  eight  days. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  by  that  you  mean  that  the  first  seven  days  that 
you  were  home  you  received  nothing  from  the  aid  fund? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KJERR.  That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  aid  fund  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  of  the  underground  workers  in  the  Kewee- 
naw County  mines  were  in  the  union  at  the  time  of  the  strike ;  by  that 
I  mean  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  About  99,  pretty  near. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Is  that  a  fact  that  some  of  the  bosses  were  members  of 
the  union? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  So  that  practically  all  of  the  miderground  workers  in 
the  county  of  Keweenaw  were  in  the  union  before  the  inception  of 
the  strike  on  the  23d  of  July  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  Keeweenaw  you  have  the  AUouez  mine,  which  is  one 
subsidiary  to  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  and  the  Mohawk  mine  and  the 
Ahmeek  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  Mohawk  ain't  a  Calumet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  No  ;^  that  is  not  under  the  Calumet  &  Hecla ;  but  that  is 
in  Keweenaw  County? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  the  Cliff  operations,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  There  is  one  mine  down  there — ^the  Cliff,  the 
Phoenix,  or  some  one  of  them;  I  don't  know  exactly  whidi,  but  some 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  the  last  few  years  some  work  has  been  done  at  the 
Cliff— at  the  old  Cliff  mines? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  spoke  about  a  man  called  Porter ;  did  you  have 
any  talk  with  him  with  reference  to  the  names,  called  the  deputies, 
that  were  down  there — grafters — ^was  that  it? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Well,  when  I  met  him  he  started  to  chew  the  rag 
with  me,  he  did,  and  he  asked  me  would  I  side  with  him  if  he  would 
give  me  a  proposition.  I  said  it  would  depend  on  what  the  condi- 
tion is.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  chance  for  some  money,"  he  said,  "  if 
vou  want  to  get  a  hold  of  some."  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  will  tell  you."  He  said,  "  If  you  want  to  get  in 
on  some  of  it,"  he  says,  "  might  as  well  get  a  bunch  " ;  and  I  says, 
"  What  is  it?  "  Then  he  says,  "  You  go  out,"  he  says,  "  and  whack 
up  with  me."  He  says  that  is  easy  money.  He  said,  "  Get  in  this 
game ;  get  into  it  and  get  wise,"  and  I  said,  "  No ;  if  you  pile  up  the 
money  as  high  as  Frank  Moeller's  bar,"  I  said,  "  I  would  not  take  it." 
So  he  pulled  a  gun  on  me,  and  he  stuck  it  in  between  my  two  eyes, 
and  he  said,  "  I  blow  your  bloody  brains  out." 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  said  you  went  to  work  about  7.30  in  the  morning. 
What  time  did  you  take  the  skip  to  go  down,  or  the  cage,  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Between  25  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  7. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Lots  of  times  he  would  go  right  away  in  there 
and  open  up  the  valve,  and  if  the  shift  ain't  full  he  did  not  open  it: 
he  started  to  blow  air  out,  to  leave  the  gas  and  smoke  come  out  of 
the  drift. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  what  you  mean  by  7.80  is  when  you  started  actu- 
ally working  up  in  the  back  stope? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EIerr.  Before  that  time  you  were  preparing  for  your  day's 
work? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ejirr.  Getting  your  air  in  shape? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Mr.  Kebr.  So  that  you  started  working  immediately,  or  as  quickly 
as  you  could? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  soon  as  you  got  anything  to  do 
anywhere,  you  were  right  there  at  the  point. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  you  were  asked  whether  the  men  were  required 
to  pay  this  dollar  a  month  for  the  doctor  and  50  cents  for  the  club. 
In  your  experience  in  the  copper  country  did  you  ever  know  of  a 
single  man  working  for  the  companies  who  did  not  pay  both  of  those 
items  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir;  because  that  was  always  the  custom.  If 
yoii  only  worked  a  day  and  a  half,  they  would  keep  that  out  any- 
how, they  would. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  signed  no  written  consent  to  have  the  dollar  kept 
out  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  But  a  man  never  objects  to  it;  it  was  done  as  a  matter 
of  custom  in  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  of  you  men  are  in  favor  of 
this  club  plan  and  the  doctor  plan? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  have  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  when  it  is  a  rule 
made  by  the  company. 

Mr.  f^ETERMANN.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  are,  or  that  if  they  had 
their  choice  to-day  of  going  along  with  paying  a  dollar,  for  instance, 
for  a  doctor  and  lor  service,  the  service  that  tney  get  now,  orcutting 
it  out  altogether,  wouldn't  they  rather  do  it  as  they  do  it  now? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  You  seen  the  trouble  they  had  at  the  Ahmeek  on 
account  of  the  aid  fund. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Answer  my  question.  Don't  you  think  they 
would  rather  pay  their  dollar  a  month  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  They  would  sooner  pay  the  dollar  a  month,  but 
not  the  50  cents,  tl^e  way  it  is  managed.  There  was  complaint  down 
there  the  last  time  we  tried  to  select  the  miners  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  think  that  the  men,  if  they  had  their  choice, 
w:ould  cut  out  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  They  would  not  cut  it  out,  but  they  would  manage 
it  different. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  reason  they  are  in  it  is  not  because  they  are 
forced  to  go  in,  but  they  are  willing  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  they  ain't  willing,  exactly.  I  never  seen 
nobody  that  went  up  and  asked  for  their  50  cents  back.  You  might 
get  it  and  you  might  not ;  but  I  never  seen  it  yet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  99  per  cent  of 
the  underground  workers  in  Keweenaw  County  were  members  of 
the  union  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  All  told,  yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Underground  and  surface  men? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  of  the 
mining  company  ? 
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Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  whole  bunch  of  them ;  there  was  bosses  what 
was  in  it  down  there,  before,  they  were. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then,  you  did  not  take  in  many  members  into 
the  union  after  the  strike  started  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No,  sir;  did  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  take  as  many  as  600  or  600  in  after  the 
strike  started? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Pretty  sure. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  have  access  to  the  books,  so  that  you 
know? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  but  I  know  from  application  what  is  brought 
in  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  approving 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Certainly;  if  you  are  no  good,  we  won't  leave 
you  in. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  union  that  have 
the  approving  of  applications? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  these  inside  workings  of  the  body 
of  workmen  ought  to  be  inquired  into  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
no  objection  to  nis  asking  if  he  belongs,  or  when  he  joined,  and  who 
the  officers  are;  but  as  to  their  methods  of  taking  in  membership,  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Aren't  you  willing  to  have  an  inquiry  made  as  to 
the  number  of  men  that  were  taken  mto  the  union  after  the  strike 
started  ? 

Mr.  Ejerr.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  not  the  subject  of  your  inquiry, 
Mr.  Petermann. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  the  witness  knows 
and  how  he  came  to  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Well,  I  will  take  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  whether  he  approved  of  each  riian  who  was 
taken  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  object  have  you  in  trying  to  ascertain 
from  this  nian  whether  he  is  the  one  that  passes  upon  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  when  he  says  that  99  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  Kewee- 
naw County  belonged  to  the  union  before  the  strike  was  started,  and 
whether  he  had  access  to  the  books,  so  that  he  speaks  with  authority 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  inquiry  as  far  as  he  knows 
as  to  the  number  is  concerned  is  competent ;  but  as  to  their  method  of 
passing  upon  men,  or  who  are  applicants,  I  am  rather  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  is  a  proper  kind  of  an  inquiry ;  and  I  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  committee  going  into  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  witness  himself  said  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  approval  of  every  man  who  came  into  the  union.  Now,  if 
he  had,  he  must  have  had  access  to  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  him  to  tell  what  he  had  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  just  want  to  know  whether  he  was  in  a  position 
to  know  how  many  men  came  into  the  union  before  and  after  the 
strike. 
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The  Chairman.  Ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  you  say  that  you  had  something  to  do  with 
approving  the  members  who  came  in.  Does  that  mean  that  you  had 
enough  to  do  with  it  so  that  you  can  tell  the  number  of  men  who 
came  in  before  the  strike  and  the  number  of  men  who  came  in  after 
the  strike? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes;  I  know  that;  we  know  it,  the  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  men  were  there  in  Keweenaw  County 
before  the  strike  employed  by  the  mining  company,  surface  and  under- 
ground, all  told  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Around  2,000,  if  not  a  little  more;  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  at  the  Ahmeek  mine? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  Ahmeek  must  have  carried  around  between 
five  and  six. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  at  the  AUouez  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  The  AUouez ;  around  four-something. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  at  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  The  Mohawk  had — ^must  have  had  around  600  or 
700. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  only  three  mines  that  were  working 
at  that  time  ? 

'Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  right  around  close  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  So  there  is  something  about  1,700  or  1,800  men? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  May  be  2,000. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  say  2,000.  Now,  you  say  that  99  per  cent  of 
those  men  were  members  of  the  union  before  the  strike  was  called  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  our  over  majority. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
a  majority. 

Mr.  Dunnigan  (interrupting).  Three-quarters — 90  per  cent  of 
them,  about,  right  in  Keweenaw  County. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  membership  of  the  Keweenaw 
local  the  day  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  The  membership  of  the  Keweenaw — ^I  never  in- 
quired into  the  membership,  and  I  don't  know.  You  asked  me  how 
many  I  had  something  to  do  with — approving — after  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  No  ;  but  do  you  know  what  the  membership  was 
the  day  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  not  exactly;  no. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  can  not  tell — say  the  first  week  of  the 
strike — ^how  many  men  came  into  the  Ahmeek  local  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Well,  wnat  would  you  say ;  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  No;  not  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Peterman.  Less  than  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  What  did  come,  thejr  were  outside ;  they  were  not 
employees  of  the  companies  after  the  first  week  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  any  of  the  employees  of  the  companies  come 
in  during  the  first  week  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  The  first  week — a  few  of  them;  there  were  one  or 
two,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Just  about  one  or  two,  and  that  is  all? 

Mr.  Dunnigan.  Yes ;  a  few  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Howell.  One  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  the  miners'  federation  is  it  stated  in  what  way  members  are 
received,  or  is  it  left  to  your  local  union  to  determine  for  itself  the 
manner  of  admitting  members  into  the  union  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  It  is  up  to  each  local,  you  know,  to  accept  the  mem- 
bership or  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  Well,  the  machinery  for  accepting  membership  is  left 
to  the  local  union;  or  is  it  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
organization  ? 

Mr.  DuNNiQAN.  I  believe  it  is  in — I  know  we  agree  down  there  it 
is  up  to  the  members ;  you  know,  it  is  up  to  our  local  down  there  to 
approve  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  understood  that;  but  I  had  reference  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  organization  for  the  admission  of  members.  Is  that 
provided  for  in  the  constitution,  or  does  each  local  union  provide  its 
own  machinery,  its  own  regulation  for  the  admission  of  members? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  We  approve  of  them  for  ourselves  down  there, 
whether  we  elect  members  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  apprehend  the  machinery  is  provided  by  the 
constitution ;  but  the  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  allow  them 
in.  is  determined  by  you  people,  the  local? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Locally? 

Mr.  DuNNiGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eees.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  that  are  now  produced,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  preparation  for  the  calling  of  wit- 
nesses hereafter,  we  would  like  to  inquire,  in  view  of  what  h-as  just 
been  said,  whether  or  not  in  this  investigation,  all  of  the  operations 
jand  inner  workings  of  the  mining  companies,  there  is  to  be  included 
An  investigation  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ?  I  do  not  ask 
for  any  decision,  but  we  would  like  to  know  in  preparing  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  hopes  that  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  might  come  here  before  we  go  into  that  matter.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  far  the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  go.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  that  we  want  to  make  a  pretty  full  investigation  of  it. 

Mr.  Eee3.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait  upon  the  committee's 
convenience. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  reached  that  stage  of  the  case  yet. 
In  other  words,  we  won't  have  to  cross  that  bridge  just  now,  or  until 
-we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  obedience  to  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  I  desire 
at  this  time  to  put  into  the  record  some  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which  we  claim  have  a  bearing  upon  this  strike  situation. 
I  desire  to  put  into  the  record  section  46  of  act  172  of  the  session 
laws  of  1911,  which  act  amended  section  46  of  the  public  acts  of  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  called  the  attention  of  counsel  on  the 
other  side  to  those  various  acts  yet? 

Mr.  KJERR.  No ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  we  can  agree  upon  that  and  put  them  in 
4Bill  at  once,  unless  you  want  to  comment  upon  them  at^  this  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  desire  to  comment,  and  I  only  desire  to  read 
upon  the  record  small  portions. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  different  laws  of  the  State  that 
are  applicable  to  this  matter  ought  to  go  in,  but  probably  all  at  once — 
in  bulk,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Eees.  As  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  I  assume  that  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  would  be  sufficient.  Of  course,  these  volumes  are 
foimd  almost  anywhere,  and  they  will  be  in  the  Washington  library. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  better  put  them  in,  because 
it  would  save  us  going  and  getting  the  statute. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  we  shall  want  a  reference  to  the  compensation 
law,  in  our  case,  and  that  law  is  very  lengthy. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  make  a  synopsis  of  it?  The  chances 
are  that  we  will  probably  never  go  to  the  library  to  look  them  up, 
because  there  are  so  many  demands  upon  our  time  in  Washington 
that  we  do  not  have  time  enough  to  attend  to  all  those  matters. 

Mr.  Eerr.  I  will  let  the  reading  into  the  record  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible.    The  only  portion  that  I  care  to  read  of  section  46  is 

Mr.  Kees.  Before  you  read  it,  Mr.  Kerr,  it  is  part  of  what  act? 
Not  the  number,  but  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  will  come  to  that  after  I  get  it  in,  Mr.  Bees.    [Reading :] 

Such  compensation,  subsistence  and  allowances,  and  cost  of  transportation, 
and  the  cost  of  all  ammunition  used  or  purchased  for  use  by  any  officer  In  com- 
mand of  the  National  Quard  so  called  out,  shall  be  audited  and  allowed  by  the 
auditor  general  when  detailed  bills  are  presented,  properly  certified  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  such  troops  and  approved  by  the  quartermaster  general. 
The  auditor  general  shall,  upon  auditing  and  allowing  such  account,  draw  his 
warrant  therefor  upon  the  State  treasurer,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  pay  the  same,  and  any  such  sums  so  audited  and  paid  are  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

In  connection  with  the  offer  of  that,  I  would  say  that  heretofore 
in  Michigan,  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  troops  when  upon  duties  similar  to  those  which  called  them 
into  the  copper  country,  was  upon  the  county  calling  them.  The 
legislature  of  1911  changed  that,  placing  the  burden  on  the  entire 
State.  I  desire  to  read  a  portion  of  act  274,  of  the  acts  of  1911, 
which  is  an  act  to  prohibit  tne  sale  or  keeping  for  sale,  the  loaning  of 
or  giving  away,  or  carrying  certain  dangerous  weapons.  It  is  'vmat 
is  known  as  the  concealed- weapon  act,  and  I  desire  to  read  from 
section  4  of  the  act.     [Reading :] 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  issue  licensed  to  go  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, pistol,  or  pocket  billy  to  all  peace  officers,  and  such  other  persons  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  should  be  permitted  to  go  so  armed:  Provided, 
That  upon  the  payment  to  said  board  of  the  sum  of  $10,  mining  companies, 
banks,  trust  companies,  railroad  and  express  companies  may  obtain  a  general 
license,  good  for  any  of  their  employees  actually  engaged  in  guarding  any 
property  or  the  transportation  of  money  or  other  valuables. 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  That  act  was  amended,  Mr.  Kerr. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  just  going  to  state  that.  The  only  amendment  to 
that  act  was  in  1912,  and  I  can  not  lay  my  hands  upon  the  1912 
special  session  act.  But  the  only  amendment  to  the  act  as  drawn  in 
1911  applied  to  counties  of  250,000  population,  I  believe,  and  that 
confined  it  to  Wayne  County  alone.  The  legislature  of  1912  passed 
an  act  striking  out  the  limitation,  and  it  was  150,000  before,  and  it 
struck  out  the  150,000,  so  that  it  became  operative  in  the  copper  coun- 
try of  Michigan.    Now,  that  act  is  introduced 

Mr.  Pbtermann.  And  throughout  the  rest  of  the  State? 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  the  act  is  introduced  to  show  that  it  was  possible 
for  those  mining  companies  to  designate  an  individual  without  hav- 
ing his  qualifications,  passed  upon  by  this  board,  as  under  this  act,  to 
obtain  a  general  license  to  arm  as  many  men  as  they  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  to  pay  $10  for  each  one,  or  was  the 
$10  enough  for  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  KJERR.  $10  for  a  general  license.  And  that  is  what  w^e  claim 
was  one  of  the  abuses  in  the  strike  situation.  That  the  act  primarily, 
when  it  was  passed,  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  board  who 
would  pass  upon  the  acceptability  of  the  person  who  desired  to  carry 
arms  concealed  upon  his  person.  Under  this  proviso  it  permitted  the 
mining  companies  to  do  this,  and  brought  those  persons  who  carried 
arms  under  the  terms  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  Casey.  Let  me  understand  that,  Mr.  Kerr.  As  I  understand 
your  statement,  the  mining  companies  make  applications  for  licenses 
and  pay  $10  for  them,  and  under  this  act  they  may  go  out  and  arm 
men,  give  them  revolvers  or  guns,  billies,  or  anything  without  anyone 
having  anything  to  say  about  the  character  of  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  number  that  they  arm,  or  may 
arm  ? 

Mr.  Kj}RR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  under  a  blanket  license  of  $10  for  each  company  ? 

Mr.  KJERR.  A  blanket  license.  The  only  thing  they  had  to  do  was 
to  submit  the  companies'  application  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  that  act  provide  that  the  men  who  would  be 
armed  by  the  companies  must  be  citizens  of  the  State,  or  county,  or 
municipality  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Not  at  all ;  no  qualifications  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  it  seems  almost 
inconceivable  to  me  that  anybody  should  have  the  right  to  go  out  and, 
from  any  part  of  the  earth,  bring  people  in  here  and  arm  them  with 
shotguns,  rifles,  revolvers,  black]  acKs,  and  billies  without  some  exami- 
nation as  to  their  qualifications,  or  some  limitation  upon  the  thing. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  will  read  that  whole  section.  It  is  important  enough 
to  have  it  emphasized  at  this  time. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  issue  licenses  to  go  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, pistol,  or  pocket  billy  to  all  peace  officers  and  such  other  persons  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  said  board,  should  be  permitted  to  go  so  armed :  Provided. 
That  upon  the  payment  to  said  board  of  the  sum  of  $10,  mining  companies, 
banks,  trust  companies,  railroad  and  express  companies  may  obtain  a  general 
license,  good  for  any  of  their  employees  actually  engaged  in  guarding  any 
property  or  the  transportation  of  money  or  other  valuables. 

That  is  the  reading  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  any  other  statute  in  Michigan  providing  for 
the  qualification  or  limitation  of  those  men  that  may  be  armed  under 
this  act  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No.  We  have  a  statute  in  Michigan  defining  who  may 
be  appointed  deputy  sheriffs;  and  I  may  be  inaccurate  as  to  that;  I 
have  not  got  that  here ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  requires  three 
months'  residence  or  six  months',  but  that  has  nothing  to  do,  however, 
with  this  act ;  in  fact,  a  deputy  sheriff  under  this  act  can  not  be  armed 
unless  he  applies  to  this  board — he  can  not  go  armed  even. 
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Mr.  Howell,  Would  a  license,  for  instance,  given  to  an  armed 
guard  of  a  mining  company  allow  that  guard  to  carry  his  arms  when 
away  from  his  post  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  has  been  one  of  the  contentions.  I  should  say  as 
a  lawyer,  no — just  while  engaged  in  guarding  its  property.  But*  the 
abuse  which  is  possible  to  creep  in  under  such  an  act  is  that  the  man 
is  armed  under  this  general  license,  without  any  specific  license. 

Mr.  Kees.  I  think  there  is  somewhat  of  a  wrong  impression,  inad- 
vertently given  by  counsel's  statement.  That  act  refers  only  to  con- 
cealed weapons. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  what  I  stated  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Eees.  Of  course  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  takes 
care  of  the  matter  of  going  armed.    You  can  carry  arms. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise,  you  could  not  carry  shotguns  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  Kees.  Yes.  You  can  carry  shotguns,  rifles,  or  carry  a  re- 
volver in  a  belt,  exposed ;  any  man  can  do  that  anywhere,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person  and  property. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  a  well-known  constitutional  provision. 

Mr.  Eees.  I  was  just  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  act 
does  not  provide  at  all  for  a  man  going  armed,  but  only  for  the  carry- 
ing of  weapons  concealed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  one  of  the  items  which  we  expect  to  prove 
before  this  committee — that  that  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  was 
invaded,  when  strikers  were  involved,  even  when  the  revolver  was 
kept  in  sight.    We  expect  to  show,  and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
introducing  this  act,  that  strikers  when  guarding  their  union  stores, 
made  application  to  this  license  board  for  a  permit  to  carry  concealed 
weapons,  and  in  no  instance,  that  we  know  of,  was  a  single  permit 
issued  to  a  striker,  while  the  other  side  were  armed  in  thousands.    I 
might  say  in  connection  with  this  offer  that  the  so-called  carrying  of 
concealed  weapon  statute  in  this  State  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  go 
armed  with  a  revolver,  dirk,  billy,  or  other  deadly  weapon  concealed 
upon  the  person.    That  is  practically  the  wording  exactly  of  the  act. 
Now,  I  desire,  as  showing  the  trend  of  legislation  in  Michigan,  leading 
up  to  this  strike,  and  as  tending  to  show  the  preparation  that  was 
made  that  for  years  there  existed  in  Michigan  what  was  known  as  a 
State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration.    That  court  existed  under 
,a  provision  of  our  old  constitution,  which  was  article  6,  section  23, 
of  the  old  constitution.     The  revised  constitution  will  be  found  in 
the  public  acts  of  1909,  I  think  it  was,  anyway  provision  was  made 
in  1908.     It  provided  that  the  legislature  may  establish  a  court  of 
conciliation  with  such  j)owers  and  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law.    Under  that  provision  of  the  constitution  act  238  of  the  public 
acts  of  1889  was  passed,  with  amendments  since,  establishing  a  State 
court  of  mediation  and  arbitration.    This  provision  was  omitted  from 
the  revised  constitution  as  adopted  by  the  people,  and  in  its  place 
the  judicial  department  of  the  State  was  defined  by  section  1  of 
article  7,  of  the  new  constitution,  like  this:  The  judicial  powers  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  probate  courts,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  as  the  legislature  may  establish  by 
general  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house. 
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Mr.  Rees.  What  was  that  you  read — that  last  you  read  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  read  section  1  of  article  7  of  the  new  constitution. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  the  last  constitution  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Adopted  in  1908,  I  think ;  the  convention  was  in  1908, 
although  I  am  not  sure  of  that — 1908  or  the  spring  of  1909. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  just  wanted  to  know  because  you  are  reading  it, 
evidently  intending  to  show  that  there  has  been  some  effort  made  in 
anticipation,  or  some  legislation  enacted  in  anticipation,  of  the 
troubles  that  are  here  now. 

Mr.  Kerr.  To  show  that  this  is  the  trend  of  legislation  in  this 
State  immediately  prior  to  the  strike,  and  that  it  was  a^inst  the 
strikers.  By  act  No.  254  of  the  session  laws  of  1911,  which  is  the  act 
creating  the  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  the  sec- 
tions affecting  it,  that  law  was  repealed ;  and  there  is  now  upon  our 
statute  books  no  court,  no  commission,  and  no  body  of  any  kind  that 
stands  as  a  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  case  ox  industrial 
disputes. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  was  this  law  repealed? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  1911. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  what  part  of  1911? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  act  was  approved  May  1,  1911,  to  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  which  would  probably  be 
along  about  the  1st  of  Sei)tember. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  connection  has  this  first  section  you  are  reading 
to  the  pay  of  the  militia? 

Mr.  KsasR.  We  claim  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Casey,  that  the  county, 
up  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  had  the  entire  burden  of  maintaining 
the  peace  m  its  community,  and  that  the  burden  applied,  not  only 
to  its  local  police  power,  but  to  the  calling  in  of  the  State  militia; 
and  that  on  the  passage  of  this  act  the  cost  of  bringing  the  soldiers 
'  of  the  State  of  Michigan  into  a  county  on  such  occurrences  as  these 
was  spread  over  the  entire  State,  and  has  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
instead  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  it  is  this :  That  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  this  act  if  this  or  any  other  county  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  the  militia  sent  into  the  county,  the  county 
itself  had  to  stand  the  expense. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Casey.  But  since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  expense  is  paid 
by  the  State? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  your  object  in  presenting  this  act  is  to  show  that 
is  was  in  anticipation  of,  and  preparation  for  this  strike,  that 
brought  about  the  passage  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Preparation  for  matters  of  this  kind  generally,  because 
the  large  taxpayers  of  a  county  would  not  hesitate  about  bringing  in 
the  State  militia  and  keeping  them  on  the  ground  if  the  expense 
was  borne  by  the  entire  State,  rather  than  by  the  property  they 
owned,  through  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  that  statute  providing  for  a  board 
of  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration  been  m  force  m  this  State? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Since  1889,  at  least,  and  probably  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  such  a  board  as  that  all  tiie  time ! 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Was  it  an  active  board  ;•  did  it  perform  any  prac- 
ticable or  important  ftmctions? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  can  not  answer  you  definitely,  but  I  will  say  that 
they  made  reports  showing  that  they  had  made  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations ;  and  under  that  act,  I  believe  the  parties  were  required 
to  both  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  findings.  It  was  not  a  compulsory 
board,  except  in  this  regard;  that  they  might  have  a  hearing  such 
as  this  committee  has  now.  They  had  power  to  subpoena  in  wit- 
nesses and  documents,  and  throw  light  upon  a  situation 

The  Chairman.  Make  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  and  offer  their  services  as  mediators  and  arbi- 
trators; and  if  the  parties  under  the  old  statute  agreed  to  accept 
their  findings  there  was  a  way  provided  under  the  act  for  enforc- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  there  any  department  of  the  State  which  has  the 
right  to  appoint  mediators  or  concilliators,  since  the  repeal  of  this 
act  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Kerr.  None  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Casey.  We  have  no  such 
body  in  this  State.  Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  coal  miners'  act  in  the  State  of 
Michigan — inspection  act — and  that  of  the  copper  miners'  inspec- 
tion act.  I  will  not  read  this,  except  to  say  that  I  would  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  section  7  of  act  100  of  the  public  acts  of 
1905,  one  provision  of  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and 
provides  that  a  miner  shall  be  furnished  with  100  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  man,  for  each  person  employed,  and  300  cubic  feet  for  each 
animal  used  therein,  and  provides  a  way  of  making  the  measure- 
ments. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  for  the  coal  mines  ?     I  understand. 

Mr.  K^ERR.  That  is  for  the  coal  mines  by  act  177  of  the  public  acts 
of  1913.  In  recent  legislation  for  the  coal  mines  a  very  compre- 
hensive act,  there  is  provision  for  the  inspection,  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State.  It  is  an  act 
covering  16  pages,  and  it  provides  in  detail  what  shall  be  done, 
and  I  shall  read  some  of  the  headings.  It  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  mine  inspector;  it  provides  for  the  police  powers  of  the 
inspector  and  it  provides  for  authority  to  enter  the  mines.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  posting  of  notices  with  regard  to  safety  conditions 
in  the  mine;  it  provides  an  inspector  of  weights,  and  the  testing 
of  weights,  and  requires  the  weighmen  to  be  under  oath ;  it  requires 
maps  of  the  mines  to  be  furnished  to  mine  inspectors;  and  surveys 
may  be  ordered.  It  regulates  abandoned  mines,  and  ventilation. 
It  provides  for  doors  and  break-throughs  and  brattices;  it  provides 
for  the  purity  of  the  oil  used  in  the  mine  and  regulation  for  oil; 
the  use  of  electricity,  the  location  of  gasoline  engines  and  so  on — 
and  a  number  of  other  things  including  escape  shafts,  how  they 
shall  be  constructed,  and  that  they  shall  contain  a  hoisting  appa- 
ratus, it  provides  for  traveling  ways,  and  it  provides  that  there 
shall  be  sign  boards  in  them,  and  how  they  shall  constructed,  and 
that  there  shall  be  two  places  of  egress  from  the  mines ;  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  escape  ways  are  to  be  equipped  and  free  from  foul 
air,  ice,  and  other  obstructions,  that  there  shall  be  lights  at  the 
top  and  openings  of  the  shaft,  that  there  shall  be  a  traveling  way 
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around  the  bottom  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  it  provides  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  stables,  places  of  refuge,  signal  lights,  and  means  of 
communication,  safety  appliances;  and  for  safety  in  the  hoisting 
of  men.  It  requires  a  competent,  sober  engineer — requires  that  he 
shall  be  employed — ^and  it  provides  a  code  of  signals;  and  it  pro- 
vides for  a  means  of  conveying  explosives,  and  it  requires  that 
stretchers,  blankets,  and  bandages  shall  be  kept  underground;  it 
provides  that  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  maintained  underground, 
and  where  closets  shall  be  located  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the 
penalty.    That  is  the  provision  regarding  coal  mines  in  Michigan. 

Regarding  the  copper  mines,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
act  163  of  the  public  acts  of  1911,  which  is  an  act  entitled — 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  inspectors  of  mines  in  certain  cases  and 
the  appointment  of  their  deputies,  for  the  appointment  of  such  inspectors  of 
mines  and  their  deputies  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  the  first  in- 
spectors of  mines,  to  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties  and  to  provide  for  their 
compensation,  and  to  repeal  act  No.  213  of  the  public  acts  of  1887. 

This  is,  as  the  committee  will  observe,  an  act  simply  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  mine  inspector,  and  in  that  is  distinguished 
from  the  coal-mine  act,  which  provides  for  those  different  things 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Kerr,  is  there  any  difference  provided  in  the 
manner  of  appointing  coal-mine  inspectors  from  that  of  appointing 
copper-mine  inspectors? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  could  not  say,  Mr.  Howell,  without  examining  that 
coal  act.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  that  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  we  had  no  such  thing  as  a  State  mine  inspector;  that  the 
mine  inspectors  for  the  copper  and  iron  mines  were  elected  by  the 
board  of  supervisors ;  but  that  since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  first 
one  w^as  elected  at  the  last  general  election,  two  years  ago  this  com- 
ing fall. 

Now,  here  are  the  specific  duties,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  which 
affect  the  safety  of  the  men,  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  mine  in- 
spectors.   I  read  from  section  8. 

(Mr.  Kerr  then  read  the  section  of  the  statute,  as  follows) : 

Sec.  8.  The  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  shaU  be  to  visit  all  the  working 
mines  of  his  county  once  in  every  60  days,  and  oftener  if  in  his  judgment  neces- 
sary, and  closely  inspect  the  mines  so  visited  and  condemn  all  such  places 
where  he  shall  find  that  the  employees  are  in  danger  from  any  cause,  whether 
resulting  from  careless  mining  or  defective  machinery  or  appliances  or  im- 
proper or  unsafe  methods  of  any  nature:  he  shall  compel  the  erection  of  a 
partition  between  aU  shafts  where  hoisting  of  ore  is  performed  and  where 
there  are  ladderways  where  men  must  ascend  and  descend  going  to  and  from 
their  work.  In  case  the  mine  inspector  shall  find  that  a  place  is  dangerous 
from  any  cause  as  aforesaid  it  shall  be  his  duty  immediately  to  order  the  men 
engaged  in  work  at  the  said  place  to  quit  work,  and  he  shaU  notify  the  super- 
intendent, agent,  or  person  in  charge  to  secure  the  place  from  the  existing 
danger,  which  said  notification  or  order  shaU  be  in  writing  and  shall  clearly 
define  the  limits  of  the  dangerous  place  and  specify  the  work  to  be  done  or 
change  to  be  made  to  render  the  same  secure,  ordinary  mine  risks  excepted. 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  command  the  person,  persons, 
or  corporation  working  any  mine,  or  the  agent,  superintendent,  foreman,  or 
other  person  having  immediate  charge  of  the  working  of  any  mine,  to  fumisD 
all  shafts  and  open  pits  of  such  .mine  with  some  secure  safeguard  at  the  top  or 
the  shaft  or  open  pit  so  as  to  guard  against  accident  by  perso;is  falling  therein 
or  by  material  falling  down  the  same,  also  a  covering  on  all  the  carriages  on 
which  persons  ascend  or  descend  up  and  down  the  shaft  if  in  his  judgment  it 
shall  be  practicable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  safety. 
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Now,  either  this  act  was  amended  in  1912  or  a  specific  act  passed 
concerning  the  operation  and  the  use  of  the  one-man  drilling  ma- 
chines in  the  mines.  Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  lay  my  hands 
upon  the  session  laws  of  1912. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  one-man  drill  machine  act  was  passed  in 
1913. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Well,  then,  I  have  it,  and  I  may  as  well  put  it  into  the 
record.  This  is  act  No.  220  of  the  public  acts  of  1918,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1913,  and  went  into  effect  90  days 
after  the  conclusion  oi  the  session. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Wasn't  it  given  immediate  effect? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  under  the  new  constitution  acts  can  not  be  given 
immediate  effect  unless  an  appropriation  is  carried.  This  was  not, 
however. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  think  public  safety  acts,  and  so  on,  may  be 
given  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  shall  read  from  section  1  of  this  act. 

(Mr.  Kerr  read  the  following  act:) 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  or  persons,  Ann.  or  coriwration  operating 
any  iron  or  copper  mine  within  the  State  of  Michigan  to  so  arrange  anrl  regu- 
late its  system  of  work  underground  tliat  no  employee  shall  be  permitted  or 
required  to  operate  any  power  or  machine  drill  at  a  distance  of  more  than  150 
feet  In  the  same  drift,  stope,  opening,  or  working  from  where  another  person  or 
persons  are  regularly  and  continuously  employed. 

The  other  sections  provide  a  penalty. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  act  haa  not  gone  into  effect  at  the  time  of 
this  strike,  had  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  Unless  the  committee  thinks  of  some  other  statute 
that  they  would  like  to  know  of,  that  is  all  I  think  of  now.  The 
compensation  act,  if  the  committee  is  interested  in  that,  that  was 
passed  in  1912  and  became  effective  on  the  1st  of  September,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Rees,  do  you  desire  to  put 
in  anything  now  in  the  way  of  statutes  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  No  ;  we  have  not  thought  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  put  it  in  when  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Rees.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  we  want  to  put  in  some  proof 
by  reference  to  the  statute. 

E.  J.  Roe,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  in  Copper  City,  in  Houghton  C/Ounty? 
Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KeIrr.  How  long  have  you  worked  underground  in  the  mines 
of  the  copper  district  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Seven  years  and  ei^ht  months. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  during  that  time  what  was  your  work? 

Mr.  Roe.  Mining. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mines  did  you  work  for,  Mr.  Roe? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  worked  at  the  Wolverine  mine  first. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  also  work  for  the  South  Kearsarge  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  And  for  the  Mohawk? 

Mr.  EoB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  the  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  that  was  in  the  Osceola?     Are  you  a  man  of 
family  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes;  wife  and  five  children. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  are  some  of  the  low  wages  that  you  received  for 
a  full  month's  Work,  while  you  were  working  underground  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  $28,  $33,  $35,  and  $69.    And  then  got  cut  50  cents  on 
$69. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Those  wages  you  received  for  a  full  month's  work  on  a 
machine  underground? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  time  would  you  go  underground  to  work— what 
time  would  you  leave  the  car  in  the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  About  10  minutes  to  7. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  time  would  you  get  back  to  the  car  again  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Five  o'clock. 

Mr.  Kerr.  During  the  time  you  received  those  wages  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  on  a  two-man  machine? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  a  single-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  at  the  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Roe.  Eight  years  ago  the  11th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  would  be  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  worked  there  four  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  go  then? 

Mr.  Roe.  South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  South  Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Roe.  A  little  over  five  ye^rs. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  went  to  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Roe.  I  worked  there  one  year  and  I  got  fired. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Roe.  Go  to  the  Mohawk. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  worked  for  the  Mohawk  about  nine  months  before  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  From  the  Mohawk  did  you  go  to  the  C.  &  HJ 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  C.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  Not  for  more  than  the  South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  see;  you  don't  ir.ean  to  say  that  you  worked  at 
the  Calumet  mines? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  in  the  Calumet  mines. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  in  the  Mohawk  right  up  to  the 
time  of  the  strike  ? 
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Mr.  EoB.  Yes,  sir;  until  the  day  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  On  a  contract  miner? 

Mr.  Roe.  No;  not  in  Mohawk;  no,  sir.  It  was  day's  pay  in  the 
Mohawk. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  are  some  of  the  high  months  that  you  had 
during  that  eight  years'  period  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  I  never  earned  higher  than  $96 ;  not  since  I  have  been  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  do  you  think  your  pay  would  average? 

Mr.  Roe.  Average  about  $45  a  month  from  the  time  I  have  been 
here. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  the  South  Kearsarge  for  five  years  you  say 
your  pay  would  average  $45  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  $46  a  month ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  it  that  you  were  cut  50  cents? 

Mr.  Roe.  In  the  South  Kearsarge,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  about  the  date? 

Mr.  Roe.  On  the  eighteenth  level  on  the  south  side  of  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  about  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Roe.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date  now. 

Joseph  Sarkkinen,  witness,  called,  sworn,  testified  through  an 
interpreter,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Sarkineen? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  soon  be  31  years  old,  next  fall. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  tall  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Six  feet  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  how  much  do  you  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Something  over  200  pounds;  I  am  not  exactly 
200  pounds. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  have  been  a  workingman  all  this  time,  ever  since 
you  were  able  to  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  From  a  small  boy  up;  yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  More  than  a  year. 

Mr.  E[err.  State  whether  you  found  working  with  that  one-man 
machine  hard  upon  you. 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  It  is  very  hard  work;  even  the  strongest  man 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  it  more  than  two  years,  and  he  is  then 
played  out. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  encountered  gassy  conditions  in  the 
stopes  in  the  mines  where  you  worked  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  have  become  unconscious  from  gas  in  the  drifts. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  particular  drift,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  In  the  fifteenth  level  in  Ahmeek  No.  2. 

Mr.  Kerr.  North  or  south  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  North  side. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far  in  from  the  shaft? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  It  was  nearly  900  feet. 

Mr.  EIerr.  And  where  were  you  working  as  to  whether  you  were 
on  a  scaffold  or  not  at  the  time  you  became  unconscious? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  was  squaring  up  a  drift  that  was  up  about  3 
or  4  feet  higher  than  the  track,  and  as  it  takes  a  man  who  was  run- 
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ing  a  machine  his  both  hands  to  keep  the  thing  in  operation,  I  was 
working  there  and  I  had  fallen  off  there  unconscious  and  the  ma- 
chine continued  running  with  all  the  valves  open,  and  the  trammers 
came  in  and  found  me  on  the  dirt  pile. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  done  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  They  came  and  shook  me  up,  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber how  I  was  taken  to  the  shaft,  whether  they  brought  me  there  or 
not ;  when  I  came  to  it  was  between  3  and  4.  When  I  came  to  I  was 
standing  on  a  plank  near  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  were  you  taken  to  the  surface,  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  It  was  nearly  6  o'clock  when  I  got  up  from  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Casey.  About  what  time  was  it  you  were  overcome  with  gas? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  went  into  the  dri^ft  about  1  o'clock  and  it  was 
shortly  after ;  it  wasn't  2  o'clock  when  I  had  fallen  unconscious. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Any  further  questions? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  It  is  more  than  a  year  ago  when  I  worked  on 
that  level.    Later  I  worked  on  another  level. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  this  happen  at  1  o'clock  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Sakkinen.  It  was  niffht  shift. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  go  on  shift  there,  then,  that 
night? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  It  was  the  regular  noon  hour  of  the  night  shift 
that  I  mean,  when  the  air  is  always  shut  off  for  the  noon  hour  or 
thereabouts,  and  when  the  air  ceases  coming  I  stopped  the  machine 
and  went  out  the  shaft  to  have  my  dinner,  and  I  felt  some  gas  in 
my  head,  but  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  because  I  had  often 
felt  it.  I  had  my  dinner  and  when  I  heard  the  air  sizzing  in  the 
pipes  I  went  inside  and  started  work.  I  was  contract  and  wanted 
to  do  as  much  as  I  could,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  I  be- 
came unconscious. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  did  you  work 
in  that  same  place,  in  the  same  part  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes ;  I  worked  in  the  same  place  before  supper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  was  no  blasts  in  there;  the  last  blast  was 
on  the  previous  shift? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes;  it  was  from  the  shift  before;  I  didn't  blast. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  where  did  this  gas  come  from,  do  you 

know? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  From  the  wet  dirt ;  it  had  soaked  in  and  become 
mixed  up  with  the  wet  dirt,  and  it  raised  up  from  there  and  I  got 
it  into  my  head. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  the  air  was  shut  off  during  the  noon 

hour  ? 
Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  air.    There  never  is  at 

that  time.  ^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  a  period  is  that  air  shut  off? 
Mr.  Sarkkinen.  About  the  beginning  of  the  noon  hour,  about  12 

o'clock  they  always  shut  down  the  compressor,  so  we  do  not  have 

any  air. 
Mr.  Petermann.  And  then  keep  it  shut  off  for  how  long? 
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Mr.  Sarkkinen.  One  o'clock  they  start  the  compressor — 1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  in  the  Ahmeek  mine  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes. 

Mr.  PBrrBRMANN.  So  that  a  miner  could  not  run  his  machine  if  he 
wanted  to;  could  he  run  his  machine? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Could  not  work  because  the  air  is  shut  off ;  but  I 
worked  in  other  mines  where  there  is  air  all  through. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  am  talking  about  the  Ahmeek  now. 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  There  is  not  any  air  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  is  the  same  mine  that  Paddy  Dunegan 
talked  about,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  Amheek  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  worked  there  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Just  before  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  of  that  time  did  you  work  with  the 
one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  don't  remember  as  to  th'e  day,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  year  I  worked  on  the  one-man  machine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Had  you  a  one-man  drill,  then,  previous  to  July, 
1912  ? 

The  Interpreter.  1912  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  1912 ;  that  is  a  vear  before  the  strike.  The  strike 
came  in  1912. 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  a  drill  was  that,  butterfly  or 
Water-Leyner  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Butterfly. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  keep  that  all  the  way  through  until  the 
time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  No;  I  was  given  a  Water-Leyner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  were  you  given  the  Water-Leyner  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  I  worked  four  months  on  the  butterfly,  then  I 
was  given  the  Water-Leyner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  went  to  the 
Amheek  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  At  Seneca. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  where  that  gas  comes 
from — ^what  it  is? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  Yes;  it  generates  in  along  the  drifts  from  the 
drift  being  wet  and  from  blasting  in  the  drift  with  high-percentage 
explosives  of  60  per  cent  nitroglycerin,  and  it  ge\B  buned  in  the  wet 
dirt  and  it  stays  in  that  dirt. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  keeps  rising  out  of  the  dirt  all  the  time,  is 
that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sarkkinen.  If  you  begin  stirring  the  dirt  it  always  rises.  * 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Frank  Haabisto,  a  witness,  produced,  sworn,  testified  through 
an  interpreter,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  am  a  married  man  and  have  seven  children. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Tamarack  Junior. 

Mr.  Kebr.  That  is  the  so-called  Calumet  location? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  worked  as  miner  underground  at  the  South  Kear- 
sarge? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  KJBBB.  About  what  wages  did  you  have  in  the  South  Kear- 
sarge  ? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  don't  remember  exactly,  it  was  rather  small 
though,  as  I  recall  it.  I  believe  it  was  $55  on  the  average  on  con- 
tract ;  sometimes  it  was  a  little  more,  sometimes  less. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  received  some  small  wages? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Tne  smallest  which  I  had  was  I  worked  in  the 
Tamarack  three  months,  and  five  days  in  the  fourth  month,  and  I 
didn't  get  anything  for  the  five  days. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  paid  you  nothing  for  the  five  days? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  it  that  you  worked  at  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  1909. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  have  you  worked  since  then — ^what  mine! 

Mr.  Haabisto.  North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  North  Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Twenty  shifts ;  the  same  month  that  I  worked  these 
five  days  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  go  then? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  To  South  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  stayed  there  until  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tamarack,  North  Kearsarge,  and  South  Kear- 
sarge are  all  under  the  same  management,  are  they? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  living  in  a  company  house  ? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  Tamarack  Junior? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  big  a  house  is  it? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  It  has  nine  rooms. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  month? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 
i  Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  living  there  now? 

'  Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  on  strike  since  July  23  ? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Been  living  in  the  company  house  ever  since? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Have  you  paid  any  rent  for  it? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  Not  now — not  during  this  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HowEix.  Have  you  ever  had  any  disputes  with  the  mine  man- 
agement over  the  amount  of  ore  that  you  have  taken  out  on  contract? 
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Mr.  Haabisto.  I  have  been  unable  to  have  any  disputes  with  them, 
because  I  can  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  that  you  were  not  given 
full  measurement  of  the  ground  that  you  excavated? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  have  had  suspicion. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  have  been  admitted  as  a  citizen,  but  I  have  not  had 
my  papers;  it  is  so  recent  that  they  are  not  here  yet. 

IVfi-.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  measured  your  own  ground  on  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  have. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  there  any  difference  between  your  measurements 
and  the  measurement  credited  to  you  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Haabisto.  I  don't  know  as  to  whether  there  was  any  differ- 
ence when  I  have  measured  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all ;  you  are  excused. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  interpreter  if  he  can  tell  us 
how  many  of  those  Finns  who  have  been  on  the  stand  here  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ? 

The  Interpreter.  The  majority  of  them;  the  great  majority  of 
them.  The  Finns  possess  a  larger  number  of  voters  in  Houghton  and 
Keweenaw  Counties  than  any  other  nationality. 

Richard  Waara,  witness,  produced,  sworn,  testified  through  an  in- 
terpreter as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerr.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Waara  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  live  upon  Trap  Rock  River. 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  a  little  piece  of  land? 

Mr.  Waara.  No  ;  I  work  for  George  Hall. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  About  10  years. 

Mr.  ICerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  North  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  underground  there  as  to  heatt 

Mr.  Waara.  It  was  very  bad. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  clothing  did  you  wear  as  you  worked  in  the 
Tamarack  mines? 

Mr.  Waara.  A  pair  of  shoe  and  trousers  and  a  little  cap — ^hat — on 
my  head. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  were  working  on  a  machine  or  tramming? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  was  on  a  machine. 

Mr.  Kebr.  As  to  whether  it  was  hard  to  work  with  that  heat  down 
there  at  the  work  you  were  doing. 

Mr.  Waara.  It  certainly  is  very  hard,  when  a  man  has  to  work  in 
only  a  shirt. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  with  you  your  pay  check  for  the  month  of 
June,  1910,  North  Kearsarge  mine? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Let  me  see  it.  For  how  many  days'  work  was  this, 
Mr.  Waara? 

Mr.  Waara.  Twenty-six  days'  work. 
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Mr.  Kebr.  I  read  into  the  record : 

'  Check  No.  2213,  Osceola  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Osceola,  Michigan, 
July  16,  1910.  Houghton  National  Bank,  Houghton,  Michigan.  Pay  to  the 
order  of  Richard  Waara  ten  cents.     [Laughter.]     Only  ten  cents.    Dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Keep  still. 

Mr.  Kerr.  "  Signed,  William  Vail,  clerk."  You  never  cashed  this 
check,  Mr.  Waara? 

Mr.  Waara.  No  •  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  call  your  attention  to  another  time,  when  you  re- 
ceived $35  and  $45,  respectively,  for  two  full  months,  and  ask  you  if 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Waara.  Yes ;  that  is.  I  had  two  26  days  pay  days  since,  but 
I  don't  remember  as  to  the  time ;  it  was  since  I  had  the  10  cents  pay 
day. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  those  months  were  in  succession  or  not, 
one  a  pay  day  of  $35  and  one  for  $45  were  for  two  full  months' 
work? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  don't  remember  positively,  because  I  haven't  saved 
the  checks — the  dockets. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  any  partners  on  these  contracts  while 
working  where  you  received  10  cents  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  had. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Waara.  Matt  Huhta,  Charles  Juntunen. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  how  much  did  they  receive  on  the  same  contract? 

The  Interpreter.  There  is  another  man. 

Mr.  Kerr.  He  named  two. 

The  Interpreter.  There  is  four  men  in  a  contract. 

Mr.  Waara.  He  was  called  Hiltonen,  but  I  don't  remember  his  first 
name. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  much  did  those  men  receive  on  that  contract ! 

Mr.  Waara.  They  got  11  cents  each. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  your  contracts  at  that  time,  two  months'  con- 
tracts or  three  months'  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  One  month  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Waara,  whether  during 
that  month  for  which  you  received  10  cents  you  and  your  partners 
worked  just  as  hard  as  you  could  at  the  work  of  breaking  that  ground 
and  whether  you  broke  a  large  quantity  or  not? 

Mr.  Waara.  Yes ;  we  worked  hard  that  month. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  mav  cross-examine. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  to  explain  how  much,  if  anything,  there 
was  deducted  for  store  bills  or  anything  else  this  man  testified  to  this 
committee,  if  10  cents  is  the  total  amount  that  the  company  paid  him 
for  26  days'  work. 

Mr.  Waara.  I  could  not  pay  my  month's  board  with  10  cents,  and 
it  was  all  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  don't  understand  me.  Was  there  any  de- 
ductions for  store  bill  or  sickness  or  anything  else?  Was  this  10 
cents  all  that  the  company  gave  for  his  entire  26  days'  work,  or  did 
they  give  him  some  credit  at  stores  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Waara.  It  was  $1.60  ori^nally. 

The  Chair3ian.  $1.60.  then,  is  all  that  tiiey  allowed  him  for  26 
davs'  work? 
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Mr.  Waara.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  other  men  working,  did  they  work  26 
days  for  11  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Waara.  They  worked  the  same  as  I  did,  and  they  also  received 
$1.60,  and  there  was  a  dollar  deducted  for  the  doctor  and  50  cents 
for  the  club. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  intrude  just  for  a  moment.  The 
other  documents  have  been  read  in.  They  show  $1.60  earnings  on 
their  contract  that  he  has  now  testified  to;  deducted  $1  for  doctor. 
50  cents  for  club;  no  other  deductions  were  made  on  those  checks. 
That  was  the  gross  amount,  of  which  I  think  two  have  been  intro- 
duced, showing  a  net  of  11  cents  after  the  deduction  of  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Do  they  deliberately 
and  arbitrarily  give  the  contract  a  fixed  price  themselves,  or  require 
him  to  work  26  days  and  then  only  give  him  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  They  dropped  the  prices  so  low  that  no  matter  how 
hard  you  might  work  you  can  earn  no  amount,  because  you  have  hard 
luck. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  work  for  this  Osceola  Consoli- 
dated Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  worked  more  than  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  working  for  the  past  two 
years  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  Waara.  Last  winter  I  worked  at  the  Isle  Royal  and  worked 
at  odd  jobs  at  that  and  other  places. 

Mr.  HowELir.  What  was  your  pay  for  the  month  before  this  settle- 
ment? 

Mr.  Waara.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  $60  or  $66. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  had  you  been  mining  when  you  took  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  had  worked  as  a  miner  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  get  pay  for  all  the  ground  that  you  took 
out? 

Mr.  Waara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  am. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  haven't  worked  in  the  mine  for  about  a 
year  ? 

The  Interpreter.  You  mean  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waara.  I  haven't  worked  since  last  winter.  I  quit  before 
the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  your  business  now? 

Mr.  Waara.  I  am  working  for  George  HalL 

Mr.  Petermann.  Lumber  camps? 

Mr.  Waara.  He  has  a  farm  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Oh;  married? 

Mr.  Waara.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  children? 

Mr.  Waara.  One. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Waara.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? 
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Mr.  Waara.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  he  married  when  he  got  this  10  cents  pay? 
Mr.  Waara.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  can  save  a  lot  of  time  for  the  committee  on  the  next 
two  witnesses  by  simply  reading  into  the  record  these  two  dockets: 

John  Kentala,  No.  86,  19  days,  gross,  $18.95;  deducted  50  cents,  leaying  a 
total  net  of  $18.45. 

Tamarack  Mining  Ck>.,  man  by  name  of  Kampo,  contract,  27  days,  gross,  |27; 
deducted  for  doctor  and  club,  $1;  net,  $26. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Kerr.  May,  1901.  While  I  am  putting  in  this,  I  want  to  in- 
troduce check  ISo.  928p  Quincy  Mining  Co.,  for  December,  1911, 
account  of  Joseph  Juntmen.  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  township  taxes  were- deducted  from  the  man^s  pay  by  the  miTiing 
company,  an  item  of  $4.61. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  order  given 
for  those  taxes,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  know  why  an  order  should  be  given  to  the 
township  treasurer. 

Matt  Kiovienimi,  witness,  produced,  sworn,  testified  through  an 
interpreter,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Kebr.  Where  do  vou  live,  Mr.  Kiovienimi  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Back  of  Arcadia.  , 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mines  have  you  worked  in  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  worked  at  the  Quincy,  Arcadia,  Baltic,  and 
Trimountain. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  a  married  man  with  how  many  children? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Nine  children. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  am  43  years  old. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  during  the  time  that  you  have  worked  in  these 
mines,  what  has  been  the  average  pay  you  have  received  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  The  average  pay  would  be  figured,  it  would  be 
between  $50  and  $60. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  general  working  condi- 
tions under  which  you  operated  a  machine  and  do  the  work  of  min- 
ing, has  been  made  harder  during  recent  years  than  it  was  when  you 
first  started  working  in  the  mines  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Yes;  they  have  become  very  much  harder. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  had  any  land  leased  from  any  of  the 
mining  companies  here  for  farm  purposes? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  have,  even  now. 

Mr.  IKjerr,  You  are  living  on  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kesr.  Did  you  spend  any  money  in  improving  that  farm,  or 
by  putting  up  buildings  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  have  built  a  house  and  a  bam,  and  have  some 
land  cleared. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  owns  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  The  Arcadian  Co. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  on  the  buildings  upon 
that  land  ? 
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Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Between  $700  and  $800. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  in  addition  you  have  spent  your  money  and  lime 
clearing  the  land  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Since  the  strike,  state  to  this  committee  whether  you 
have  received  a  notice  to  quit  that  land. 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes;  I  have  received  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  that  notice  with  you  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  have  not  that  notice  with  me  because  the  chil- 
dren got  hold  of  it  and  they  tore  it  up,  but  I  remember  the  con- 
tents of  it  well  and  there  are  two  or  three  different  parties  that 
read  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  were  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  It  stated  that  you  have  been  notified  several  times 
not  to  chop  or  sell  any  more  timber,  and  that  the  land  would  not  be 
rented  to  me  any  more,  and  there  is  not  a  man  or  nobody  with  brains 
found  any  timber  on  that  land.  The  thickest  timber  would  be  about 
the  thickness  of  my  wrist. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Under  the  terms  of  your  holding,  state  whether  or  not 
you  would  receive  anything  from  the  improvements  made  upon  that 
land  if  you  should  be  forced  off. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  lease  is  the  best  evidence  of  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  have  not  any  paper  to  show  at  all,  except  that 
I  pay  rent  every  year  for  it,  year  by  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMT.  The  agreement  was  that  I  would  pay  $5  a  year 
for  it,  and,  as  I  cleared,  the  rent  would  raise. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  raise,  and  how  much  land  has  he 
got  there  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  have  60  acres  of  land.  Last  summer  I  paid 
$7.50  for  it,  but  I  was  told  that  the  lease  would  expire  the  1st  day  of 
January. 

The  Chairman.  60  acres,  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  60 ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  years  has  he  been  working  on  it ; 
how  many  crops  has  he  got  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Four  years.    • 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  raise  on  it;  what  does  he  get  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Nothing  more  than  a  little  hay ;  that  is  all.  It  is 
so  full  of  stumps  that  nothing  can  be  done  upon  it  except  clear  the 
stumps  away  and  plant  some  hay  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  any  garden  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  I  have  raised  a  little  potatoes  on  it  for  my  own 
use. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  he  say  that  he  spent  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  $700— between  $700  and  $800. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  other  improvements?  Does  the 
company  leave  him  take  those  off  when  he  goes,  or  does  he  have  to 
leave  everything  he  puts  on  there,  or  what? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  don't  know  as  to  what  will  happen.  They  rent 
to  me  the  use  of  the  farm,  but  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  if  I 
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have  to  leave.  A  poor  man,  where  would  I  bring  them  and  how 
would  I  bring  them  anywhere;  since  I  once  established  myself  I 
would  like  to  stay  there.      ' 

Mr.  H0WEI4L.  For  how  long  was  the  lease  made  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  There  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  ^OWEIJ^.  Has  he  paid  all  of  his  dues  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes ;  I  have  paid  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1913, 
and  that  is  the  time  they  told  me  my  lease  would  expire. 

Mr.  Casey.  Suppose  that  the  company  compels  him  to  vacate  that 
land  and  they  give  him  the  right  to  take  his  house  with  him,  can  he 
secure  any  other  land  close  by  his  farm  where  he  could  move  his 
present  house  to? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  don't  know  as  to  where  I  could  go.  The  com- 
pany owns  all  the  land.  There  was  another  fellow,  and  we  two  only 
were  notified  about  the  land.    He,  too,  is  to  testify  here. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  if  there  are  many  of  these  cases  just 
like  his. 

Mr.  BioviENiMi.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  but  another— one 
more  man  besides  myself — and  he  still  has  the  notice  in  his  possession, 
the  same  kind  as  I  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  if  he  knows  what  company  this  is? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  The  Arcadian  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  rent  out  much  land  of  this  kind,  or  is 
this  simply  an  isolated  case  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes ;  it  is  common.  Even  on  the  piece  of  land 
that  I  am  on  there  are  six  different  farmers  living  on.  Over  the  sur- 
roundinff  country  all  the  land  is  rented  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  rent  it  out  the  same  way ;  all  verbal  ten- 
ancy from  year  to  year;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  he  one  of  the  strikers  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  worked  in  the  mine  up  to  the  time — up  to  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  he  ever  notified  to  vacate  that  land  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  He  has  been  notified  to  vacate  since  he  went  on  strike? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  tell  me  ?    We  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Mr.  Robert  Shields ;  his  name  was  signed  to  the 
notice, 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  you  have  that  farm  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  the  number  of  acres;  I  didn't  understand. 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Sixty  acres. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  make  your  application  to  Mr.  Shields  for  the 
land,  when  you  first  leased  it  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  you  took  it  from  year  to  year? 
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Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes;  because  that  company  has  no  other  style 
or  system  of  renting  lands. 

Mr,  Eees.  And  you  knew  just  what  you  were  getting  when  you 
took  the  lease? 

Mr.  EaovEBNiMi.  Yes;  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  Kees.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  the  strike  began? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  The  Arcadian  Co.,  or  that  shaft  is  called  now  the 
Baltic. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  your  land  part  of  the  new  Baltic  property  or  part  of 
the  Arcadian  property? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Arcadian. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  many  men  were  working  at  the  new  Baltic  when 
you  quit  there? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  There  was  six  miners  and  four  trammers. 

Mr.  Bees.  It  was  just  exploring  work,  was  it? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes;  they  were  crosscutting. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Arcadian  or  New  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  worked  two  years  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  have  contract  or  company  account  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  had  no  contract. 

Mr.  Bees.  Company  account? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Company  account;  yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  were  your  wages  per  day  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  When  I  began  there  I  worked  in  a  shaft,  and  for 
that  month  I  received  $80. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  much  was  it  that — are  you  a  miner  or  trammer? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Machine  man,  miner. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  you  worked  by  the  day — company  account — did 
you? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes.  We  had  a  sort  of  bonus  that  if  we  sunk  a 
certain  amount  of  shaft  a  certain  depth  we  would  get  paid  so  much 
for  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  was  the  regular  wage  per  day  without  the  bonus? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  At  first  we  had  $2.50  per  day.  ,  It  was  raised  to 
$2.72. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  raise  was  the  1st  of  May,  1912;  about  that  time? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  can't  remember  exactly  the  time  that  the  raise 
happened. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  there  was  a  general  raise  throughout  the  copper 
country.  At  the  same  time  that  you  received  your  raise,  there  was 
about  a  10  per  cent  raise  made  all  through? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  At  the  time  you  were  working  in  the  Arcadian  I  suppose 
you  were  living  on  that  farm  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  And  did  you  work  the  farm  too  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Always  when  I  felt  not  too  tired  to  work. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  the  farm  work  you  did  yourself,  did  you? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  No;  I  have  employed  a  man  one  summer.  I  had 
a  man  all  summer ;  the  whole  summer. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  summer  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Three  siunmers  back. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  since  then  you  have  employed  a  man  ? 
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Mr.  Kjovienimi.  Yes ;  I  had  a  man  clean  up  2  acres  on  contract— 
2  acres  of  land — and  I  have  always  employed  a  man  a  little  at  a 
time,  according  to  as  I  was  able  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  many  months  during  those  two  years  did  you  get 
bonus  ? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  They  only  in  the  shaft  two  months,  and  I  only 
worked  the  first  month  of  these  two,  because  I  was  sick  the  following 
month. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  while  in  the  shaft  sinking  that  you  got  the 
bonus? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  you  were  cross-cutting  and  drifting  you  didn't 
get  any  bonus  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  No.    I  had  $70  a  month  for  the  cross-cutting  too. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  work  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  At  the  Quincy. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  At  that  stretch  I  worked  five  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Kjovienimi.  On  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Kerr,  may  I  ask  was  it  this  man's  docket  that  you 
put  in  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Contract  or  company  account  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Mostly  company  account. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  during  that  period  what  were  your  wages  ? 

Mr.  KiovEENiMi.  It  was  $65. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  live  then  ? 

Mr.  EaoviENiMi.  Before  I  worked  there  I  lived  a  year  on  the  farm. 
I  used  to  walk  3  miles  to  and  from  my  work. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  the  distance  between  your  farm  and  your  work 
at  the  Quincy  was .3  miles? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes;  it  is  3  miles  from  my  farm  to  the  Quincy. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  before  you  went  on  the  farm  while  you  were  at 
the  Quincy  where  did  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  At  Concord  City. 

Mr.  Rees.  Company  house? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  No.    It  belonged  to  a  certain  Rintala. 

Mr.  Rees.  Concord  City  is  a  little  townsite  where  the  people  own 
their  own  houses ;  all  privately  owned,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  own  a  house  there,  or  rent  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Rent  it  from  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  rent  were  you  paying  at  Concord  City  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  $6  a  month. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  There  was  really  two  rooms,  but  they  built  an 
addition,  and  had  three  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  log  hut  ? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  before  you  worked  at  the  Quincy,  where  did  you 
work? 
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Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  worked  at  the  Arcadia. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  running  the  Arcadia  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Robert  Shields. 

Mr.  Sees.  That  was  the  old  company,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  It  was  not  the  old  company ;  it  was  all  new. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  the  new  Arcadia  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  before  you  worked  at  the  new  Arcadia  you  did 
exploration  work  at  the  Baltic.    When  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes.  It  is  about  seven  years  ago ;  probably  it  may 
be  eight. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  do  at  the  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  was  picking  ,copper. 

Mr.  Rees.  Had  you  ever  been  a  miner  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  what  you  call  in  some  of  the  mines,  then — ^in 
some  of  the  mines  copper  pickers? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  working  by  the  day — company  account? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  what  were  your  wages — day  wages  at  that  time? 

Mr.  KiovTENiMi.  $1.75  a  day. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Fourteen Vears ;  it  will  be  15  years  next  spring. 

Mr.  Rees.  All  the  time  in  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  A  year  at  Lainesville,  Mass. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  line  of  employment  were  you  working  at  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  On  some  stonework. 

Mr.  Rees.  Labor? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  lived  here  ever  since? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  About  seven  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  joined  just  before  the  strike,  or  afterwards? 

Mr.  KioviKNiMi.  Just  before  the  strike, 

Mr.  Rees.  What  local? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Hancock  local  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  The  upper  floor  of  the  Kansankodi  Hall. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  that  Kansankodi  Hall? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  It  is  the  workmen's  hall. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  by  what  society  is  it  owned  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of  going  over  this.  It  is 
simply  taking  valuable  time.  It  is  not  required  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  material,  and  who  owns  ,the  property,  who  controls  it, 
and  where  the  headquarters  of  the  local  are.  There  is  no  objection 
if  the  committee  wants  to  spend  the  time  to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  will  put  the  direct  question.  This  property  is  the 
lieadquarters  of  the  Finnish  Socialist  Society,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  That  I  do  not  know,  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not. 
I  belong  to  the  union  only. 
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Mr.  Bees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  Nine  children;  wife  and  nine  children. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  old  is  the  oldest? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  The  two  oldest  were  bom  in  Finland.  They  are 
18  and  19  years  old;  the  one  bom  in  this  country  is  11  years  old— 
the  oldest. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  took  this  farm  of  60  acres  how  long  did 
you  have  reason  to  expect  that  you  could  hold  it  ? 

Mr.  KioviENiMi.  I  didn't  know  as  to  how  long  I  might  be  able  to 
live  on  it.  I  thought  that  as  long  as  I  paid  my  rent  and  the  com- 
pany wanted  to  rent  it  for  farm  purposes,  and  that  is  why  I  took 
it  when  I  took  it.  I  didn't  think  that  after  I  lived  there  a  year  or 
two  and  spent  money  on  it  for  improvements  that  I  w^ould  have  to 
leave  and  drop  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  any  general  custom  in  this  district  covering 
the  leasing  of. farms  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  don't  know  as  to  any  general  custom,  but  the 
only  custom  that  I  know  of  is  that  people  pay  the  rent  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  they  have  lived  upon  it  even  a  lifetime  and  sold  it  at 
will  when  they  wanted  to  without  the  company  putting  them  out. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  case — ask  him  if  he 
knows  of  a  single  case  where  a  man  has  been  ejected  from  a  farm 
when  he  had  paid  the  rent. 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  person  put  off  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  say  you  have  two  boys,  18  and  19  years  old? 

Mr.  Kiovienimi.  No;  both  girls;  one  of  them  is  married. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  thought  he  said  he  had  sons. 

The  Interpreteb.  Maybe  I  made  the  mistake  and  maybe  he  did; 
he  said  they  were  girls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Jacob  Lustic,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  testified  as  follows  on 
examination : 

(At  the  beginning  of  this  examination  the  interpreter,  Finnish, 
was  used.) 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Lustic.  I  was  bom  in  1870. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Lustic.  Yes ;  I  have  a  family. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  district? 

Mr.  Lustic.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Been  engaged  in  mining  most  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Lustic.  The  whcJe  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Lustic.  First  I  trammed. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  man  can  not  talk  English. 
Can  you  talk  English  ? 

Mr.  Lustic  (in  English).  Well,  not  too  plain. 

Mr.  Rees.  He  simply  wants  to  talk  through  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  interpreter  some  place  that  you  want 
to  use  as  a  check  upon  him  ? 
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Mr.  Eees.  Yes;  but  very  often  we  find  that  they  can  talk  better 
English  than  they  would  have  one  understand. 

Mr.  Hiim)N.  I  will  ask  the  questions  direct,  and  if  he  is  in  difficulty 
or  can  not  understand  what  I  say  then  you  may  help  him. 

(The  examination  from  this  point  was  conducted  in  the  English 
language.) 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  sav  you  worked  as  a  trammer  and  as  a  miner 
both? 

Mr.  Lusnc.  Yes ;  I  did  first. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  I  was  working  all  together  14  months.    I  trammed. 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  what  companies  ? 

Mr.  LusTio.  I  worked  11  months  tramming,  Tamarack  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  what  depth ;  how  deep  down,  about  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  This  was  the  Tamarack  mine;  at  the  time  when  I 
started  there  it  was  the  tenth  le^^el  of  the  bottom,  in  No.  1  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  After  that  you  worked  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  LusTic.  After  that  I  went  to  work  at  South  Hecla,  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co.  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  work  there,  mining? 

Mr.  LusTic.  I  started  tramming. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  operate  what  is  known  as  the  one-man 
machine  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  do  you  think  that  a  man  could  work  with 
a  one-man  machine,  as  it  is  worked  in  this  district,  before  it  would 
break  him  down  physically? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Well,  I  think  I  myself  that  it  would  take  a  good, 
husky  man,  on  account  of  the  place  where  I  was  working,  because 
it  was  awful  hot,  and  was  so  bad  air,  and  hot,  and  a  man  could  not 
have  no  shirts  on ;  he  had  to  take  off  his  shirt  when  he  rigged  up  that 
machine,  you  know ;  what  we  call  rigging,  this  water  leyner  machine, 
and  I  think  that  a  man  had  to  be  very  heavy  and  husky  to  last  a 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  frequently  find  that  the  work  and  the  bad 
air  made  you  sick  ? 

Mr.  LusTio.  Well,  it  does  yet.  Some  fellows,  you  know,  they  can 
not  stand  so  much  as  the  other  ones,  you  know. 

Mr.  HmroN.  How  was  it  with  you? 

Mr.  LrrsTic.  With  me,  I  was  standing  it  pretty  good,  pretty  fair 
so  far,  while  I  was  working  at  that  water  leyner. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  at  any  time  find  that  the  bad  ventilation 
affected  you  so  that  jrou  would  vomit? 

Mr.  LusTia  Well,  in  the  shaft,  most  of  the  time,  the  miners  do.  I 
was  feeling  kind  of  weak,  you  know,  and  dizzy-like,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  worked  just  before  the  strike,  did  you,  at  this 
work? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Just  before  the  strike  1  worked,  water  leyning. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  went  out  at  the  time  of  the  strike  and  you 
stopped  work  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes;  I  did  stop  the  work. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  know  McNaughton  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  letter  from  McNaughtoix  after 
the  strike  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Lustic.  Well,  I  had  a  letter,  and  I  was  called  to  come  to  the 
general  manager's  office.  Of  course  I  went  there ;  and  on  the  bottom 
of  that  letter  was  a  name,  Britt ;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Britt  there,  and 
I  said,  "  What  do  you  want  me  here  for  ?  I  got  nothing  to  do  with 
you."  He  said,  "  You  got  to  see  Mr.  McNaughton."  He  said,  "'  Sit 
down ;  he  will  come  in  soon."  Then  I  sit  down,  and  the  man  there — 
he  had  on  the  door  some  kind  of  words ;  "  Calumet  &  Hecla,"  any- 
how— and  he  said  to  me,  "  It  is  time  for  you  to  start  to  work." 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Lustic.  That  Beck — Gus  Beck.  I  said,  "  How  is  that  ?  The 
strike  ain't  over  yet."  He  said,  "  Never  mind  the  strike  ain't  over  " ; 
he  said,  "  I  think  very  well ;  you  start  to  work."  Well,  I  laughed,  and 
I  said,  "  I  ain't  going  to  work  before  this  thing  is  going  to  be  set- 
tled." Well,  he  said,  "If  I  would  start  in  the  morning?"  And  I 
said,  "  I  got  nothing  here  with  you;  I  wanted  to  see  somebody  else. 
What  do  you  want  me  here  for?^'  Then  I  was  called  in,  and  another 
man  bring  me  over,  and  he  opened  a  door. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  opened  a  door? 

Mr.  Lustic.  Well,  they  had  a  man  there;  I  don't  know  who  he 
was,  what  he  was  there  for ;  but  a  man  was  there,  and  I  walked  right 
in  and  sit  down.  Of  course  I  said  "  Good  morning  "  first,  and  I  sat 
down,  and  I  asked  "  What  you  call  me  here  for?'^  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  see  you,  to  have  a  visit.  You  have  been  working  long 
enough  in  this  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.,  and  you  ought  to  know  better 
and  get  to  work."  I  said,  "  I  am  one  of  them  strikers."  "  I  know 
that,  he  said,  "  but  that  is  going  to  quit."  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  work."  He  said,  "  Well,  you  live  in  a  company  house."  I  said, 
"In  a  company  house;  do  you  want  to  kick  me  out?"  Well,  he 
laughed,  and  he  said,  "  No ;  I  ain't  going  to  kick  you  out,"  he  said. 
Then  he  said,  "  Sit  down.  Oh,  I  got  lots  of  good  miners  in  the  iron 
country,  and  they  need  houses."  Well,  I  said,  "  What  do  I  under- 
stand you  call  me  here  for — to  kick  me  out  of  the  house?"  He  said, 
"  No,  no ;  I  ain't  kicking  you  out,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
Well,  I  said,  "  One  thing ;  I  belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  and  I  belonged  so  many  months  already,  and  of  course  they 
help ;  the  Western  Federation  give  me  $7  a  week  to  keep  .up  my  fam- 
ily." He  said,  "Well,  you  won't  have  much  to  live  on  that."  I  said, 
"Well,  I  ain't  starved  yet."  Then  he  said,  "Well,  you  must  have 
money  in  the  bank?"  I  said,  "  Not  a  cent."  Well,  he  said,  "  That  is 
damn  funny,"  he  said;  "  a  man  living  on  $7  a  week  with  a  big  family 
like  you  have."  Well,  I  said,  "  I  could  live,"  I  said.  Then  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  " ;  and  he  say  "  the  best  thing  to  do,  Jacob,  you 
go  to  work.  How  long  do  you  belong  to^  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners?"  Well,  I  said,  "  I  can  not  remember;  it  was  after  the  strike,'' 
I  said,  and  I  could  remember  it  was  September  7.  Well,  he  said, 
"  How  much  is  coming  to  you?"  I  said,  "  Well,  I  got  the  book  here 
and  you  can  read  it."     I  said  I  got  this  card  here,  and  I  give  him 
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that ;  and  he  figured  out,  and  he  said  "  There  is  coming  around  $70 
to  you,  Jacob,"  what  I  get  from  the  Western  Federation. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  what  you  had  received  from  the  federation  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes,  sir.  And  he  said  you  do  not  need  to  bother  with 
this  at  all;  he  said,  I  give  you  $100  and  pay  that  up,  and  then  you 

can 

•    Mr.  Hilton.  He  said  he  would  give  you  $100? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes ;  he  would  give  me  $100  to  pay  that  up  with,  and 
the  rest,  $30, 1  suppose  I  had  in  my  own  pocket. 

Mr.  Hilton.  To  pay  $70  that  you  had  received. 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes;  and  the  western  federation  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  you  know,  he  was  thinking. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  I  understand ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LusTic.  Then  he  said  to  me,  ne  said,  "  Where  is  vour  lad,  my 
son";  I  forgot  to  tell  I  know  McNaughton;  I  know  him  since  he 
come  here,  you  know.  Well,  he  said,  "  Where  is  the  lad  "  ?  Well,  I 
saidj  "  The  lad  is  down  to  Detroit."  He  said,  "  Is  he  working  there?" 
I  said,  "  Yes;  he  is  working."  He  said,  "How  much  does  your  lad 
earn  ?  "  I  saidj  "  Last  time  I  heard,  he  work  there,  and  he  got  $2.25 
a  day."  He  said,  "  That  is  small  wages ;  he  got  to  pay  his  board,  of 
course"?  I  said,  "Of  course,  he  got  to  pay  his  board."  He  said, 
"  One  thing  I  say  to  you,  I  give  you  $225  cash  to  pay  his  fare — ^you 
like  to  get  your  lad  here? " 

Mr.  Hilton.  To  bring  the  boy  back? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes ;  and  he  say  to  work  with  your  lads,  get  the  both 
of  them,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  me  $3  a  day,  your  wages,  pay  $4, 
and  he  give  me  $4.50  a  day,  the  boy  and  me  together,  $9  a  day — look 
at  the  money ;  that  would  be  big  money,  Jacob,  $9.  I  said,  of  course, 
that  is  big  money. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  take  it? 

Mr.  LusTLC.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Then  he  told  me,  he  said,  "  Jacob,  I  want  to  tell  you, 
you  go  there  to  your  office  there  and  call  the  boys,  the  Federation  of 
Miners,  what  we  have  at  the  Red  Jacket  and  pick  up  about  50  solid 
men  like  I  am  " ;  he  says,  "  Jacob,  you  are  a  husky  man  " ;  and  I  say 
1  was  sometime,  but  I  am  over  40  and  when  I  come  a  man  can't  get 
no  job  in  this  company  over  40  " ;  and  he  says,  "  Never  mind,  you  are 
a  husky  man." 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  did  he  want  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Fifty.     Then  I  said  I  don't  think  I  could  get  any 

men  there;  no  one  here  I  says  did  not  want  to  go,  and  I  think  it 

would  be  better  for  you  to  go  yourself  to  the  office  and  pick  up  them 

fellows  there,  and  he  shook  his  body  like  that,  and  he  say  no,  no ;  they 

kill  me  there.    I  says,  no,  sir ;  notJody  kill  you.    I  said,  I  will  go  in 

front  of  you  and  if  you  get  shot,  that  shot  go  through  me  and  over 
to .    ,    ^      ,    ^ 


am 

tell 

think  they  come  here.    Well,  he  said,  you  can  take  it,  anyhow,  and  he 

said,  I  was  to  go  there  and  get  the  men  there  at  10  o'clock — that  was 

Thursday;  the  other  week  on  Monday.     And  I  never  went  there 

since,  I  never  saw  him  since. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  was  he  going  to  give  you  apiece  for  those 
50  men? 

Mr.  LusTic.  He  did  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Hn/roN.  He  did  not  tell  you? 

Mr.  LiTSTic.  No.  no;  and  I  ain't  asking  it,  neither. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  living  in  a  company  house,  in  a  rented 
house  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ltjstic.  Yes ;  and  I  live  there  yet,  too. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  he  tell  you  if  you  would  do  that  that  your  rent 
would  be  free  for  your  house  ? 

Mr.  LusTic.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  told  you  your  rent  would  be  free  when,  dur- 
the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Lusnc.  He  told  me  he  said  no  house  rent. 

(The  witness  used  a  Finnish  expression  which  the  interpreter 
said  meant  "  House  rent  free.") 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  not  charge  you  anything  for  the  house  rent? 
Isn't  that  true  of  all  the  rest  of  the  strikers  at  the  C.  &  H.  that  are 
out  on  strike,  that  none  of  them  are  paying  any  house  rent? 

Mr.  LusTic.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Don't  you  know  that  there  has  b^n  no  strike 
breaker  at  the  C.  &  H.  that  has  paid  any  house  rent  during  the 
strike? 

Mr.  LusTic.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Don't  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Lusnc.  No ;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Rees  Was  there  anybody  else  there  with  you  whei^  you  were 
with  Mr.  McNauffhton? 

Mr.  LusTic.  There  was  a  man  there,  but  he  told  him  to  close  the 
door,  and  we  was  together  and  nobody  else  was  there  inside,  be- 
cause the  other  man  was  there,  but  he  told  the  man  to  close  the  door. 

Mr.  Rees.  There  was  no  one  else  with  you  and  McNaughton  in 
the  room? 

Mr.  Lusnc.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Wasn't  Mr.  Haller  there?    Do  you  know  Mr.  Haller? 

Mr.  Lusnc.  No;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  iwant  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  place  check 
No.  155,  of  Henry  Pietilla,  June,  1909,  showing  a  system  of  charging 
the  employees,  as  printed  on  the  deduction,  for  a  brass  check. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  suggest  if  you  put  it  in  the  record  to  show  something; 
it  better  be  read. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Henry  J.  Pietilla,  in  account  with  Ahmeek  Mining 
Co.,  June,  1909,  credited  by  contract  by  board  bill,  by  club  fund,  by 
brass  check  refund. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  brass  check  refund  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  They  number  the  men  with  a  brass  check,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  charge  them  50  cents  for  the  brass  check,  and  when  the 
brass  check  came  back,  if  it  ever  did,  they  got  credit  for  the  four 
bits ;  if  it  did  not  come  back,  they  lost  the  money.    [Reading :] 

Debtor  to  rent,  to  lami>s,  to  supplies,  to  fuel,  to  doctor  and  club,  to  board, 
to  subscription,  to  brass  checks. 
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William  Kilifela,  a  witness  produced,  sworn,  upon  examination, 
testified  as  follows : 

(The  examination  was  conducted  through  William  F.  Hannimen 
as  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  old  a  man  are  you,  Mr.  Kilipela  ? 

Mr.  KiuPELA.  Forty-three  years  old. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  man  of  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  A  wife  and  seven  children. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  wife  and  seven  children.  How  long  have  you 
worked  in  the  copper  district. 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  have  worked  in  the  mines  about  18  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  work  in  the  Tamarack  in  1900? 

Mr.  KmPELA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Nearly  a  year,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Hilton.  During  that  year  were  you  engaged  in  contract  work 
in  the  month  of  June? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  was. 

Mr.  H&LTON.  What  did  you  get  for  that  month's  work? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  didn't  get  a  cent  for  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  it  a  rail  month's  work? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  It  was  a  full  month;  every  working  day  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Twenty-six^  or  26  shifts  ? 

Mi*.  Kilipela.  Yes;  I  believe  so ;  the  day  of  work  for  the  full  month 
of  June. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  get  a  red  card  from  the  office? 

Mr.  KnjPBLA.  They  didn't  give  me  anything  at  all ;  they  just  said 
you  have  nothing  coming. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  there  any  deductions  made  ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  didn't  know  as  to  whether  there  was  anything 
deducted  for  anything.  I  wasn't  given  anything  to  show  for  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Was  that  the  worst  you  ever  did  ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  had  another  similar  month  in  South  Kearsarge — 
North  Kearsarge. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  in  1903,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  KiuPBLA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  worse  than  that,  in  1903? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  It  was  in  November  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  result  of  that  month's  work? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Not  a  single  cent. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  they  tell  you  that  you  owed  the  company? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  went  for  my  pay  day,  and  they  told  me  that  I  had 
nothing  coming,  but  that  I  owed  the  company. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  They  didn't  say  how  much  I  owed  them. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Didn't  tell  you  the  amount? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  No  ;  I  didn't  ask. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  have  some  other  good  months  after  that 
during  the  time  you  worked  for  the  company? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  don't  think  it,  except  those  two  months. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  last  month  that  you  worked  for  the 
company;  how  much  did  you  earn  that  month,  for  the  26  days'  work? 
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Mr.  KiLiPELx\.  The  last  month  I  worked,  and  I  qpiit,  and  I  went 
for  my  pay  day,  and  I  received  $12,  and  I  believe  it  was  a  few  cents 
over. 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  a  full  month's  work? 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Is  it  true  that  many  times  while  working  for  that 
company,  and  for  others,  you  got  as  low  as  $20  a  month  i 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  Yes ;  I  received  small  pay  days  from  that  company 
before,  but  I  don't  remember  just  as  to  the  amount  how  small  they 
were. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  the  last  month  you  worked  for  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  but  I  believe  it  was 
April,  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Of  what  year? 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  1904. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  have  you  been  working  since  then  ? 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  I  worked  at  South  Kearsarge  mme. 

Mr.  Petermann.  T\Tiere  were  you  working  when  the  strike  started? 

Mr.  KiLiPELA.  I  worked  at  the  South  Kearsarge  last,  the  last  eight 
years  past. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Under  the  same  management  as  the  North  Kear- 
sarge ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  pay  did  you  make  at  the  South 
Kearsarge? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  At  the  South  Kearsage  I  received  average  pay,  but 
there  were  some  a  little  less  than  average. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Working  contract  at  the  South  Kearsage? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Yes;  I  worked  contracts  for  a  few  years,  but  of 
late  years  I  worked  company  account. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  get  on  company  account? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $63  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  you  worked  right  up  to  the  day  of  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  memb.er  of  the  fed- 
eration ? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  joined  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  January 
10,  1906.    I  have  been  there  that  long. 

Mr.  Casef.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

Mr.  Caset.  How  old  is  the  oldest? 

Mr.  Kilipela.  Nine  years  old,  the  oldest.  I  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  seven  or  eight  years. 

Isaac  Heikka,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  and  on  examination 
through  an  interpreter,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  and  how 
long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  have  been  in  this  country  38  years  and  worked  in 
the  mines  25  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  were  a  miner,  then,  here  before  the  mining 
drills  were  in  existence? 
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Mr.  Heikka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  worked  for  the  C.  &  H.  Co.  mine  20  years  ago; 
not  underground  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  injured  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Heikka.  The  first  year  I  was  bla-sting  here  at  the  Hancock; 
the  Quincy  Co.  owns  that  shaft  now. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  the  circumstances,  and  what  occasioned 
the  injury,  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  They  began  a  hole,  and  it  was  blasted;  but  before 
it  was  blasted  the  black  powder — the  hole  did  not  burn,  but  it  had 
cracked  the  ground,  and  some  of  the  black  powder  had  gone  into 
those  cracks,  and  as  I  shoved  some  dynamite  into  the  hole  this  black 
powder  ran  out  of  the  crack  and  exploded. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  occasioned  your  injury;  that  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  your  limb? 

Mr.  Heikka.  No.  ' 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  that  occasion  the  injury  that  resulted  in  your 
impaired  eyesight? 

Mr.  Heikka.  My  left  eye  was  injured  at  that  time,  but  I  later  got 
my  sight  into  the  right  eye. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  every  work  for  the  Tamarack  mine  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  lowest  wage  that  you  ever  received 
in  working  for  that  company  a  full  month  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  It  was  so  that  I  received  nothing,  but  owed  the 
company  75  cents. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  continued  to  work  for  the  Tamarack  after  that 
pay? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  worked  there  a  little  while  after;  then  I  went  tp 
North  Tamarack  and  worked  there  a  month  and  a  half  and  I  was 
fired. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  pay  did  they  give  you  for  the  n^onth  and  a 
half  that  you  were  fired? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  received  company  account  pay  for  one  month  only, 
and  the  other  half  month  was  left  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  get  it? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Never.     It  is  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  the 
injury  to  your  limb  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  have  been  peeling  timber  at  Hecla  No.  3  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  wages? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  received  $1.85  with  the  percentage  per  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  With  the  percentage  off? 

Mr.  Heikka.  With  the  percentage;  $1.80  with  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  working  at  that  employment  now  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  have  been  working  as  a  dry  man  since  I  lost  my  leg. 
It  was  there  that  I  lost  my  leg  in  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  wayf 

Mr.  Heikka.  There  was  a  greenhorn  engineer,  he  used  to  hoist  up 
the  cage,  and  as  we  put  in  the  rails  to  lower  down  the  cage  into  the 
yard,  as  I  went  in  front  of  the  cage  to  remove  the  bolts  out  of  the 
devices  that  the  shaft  was  fastened  on  to  the  cage  with,  as  I  went  in 
front  it  was  there  that  he  pulled  the  skip  away  and  over  me. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Did  the  company  ever  pay  you  anything  for  that 
accident? 

Mr.  Hbikka.  Never. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  receive  anything  during  the  time  you  were 
laid  up  disabled,  from  the  aid  fund? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Yes;  out  of  the  club  I  received  some,  although  I  was 
away  from  work  so  long. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  receive  from  the  aid  fund? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Then  I  had  Larsen  write  a  letter  into  the  mining 
company's  office  that  I  can  not  get  along  with  the  club  money  and 
I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  result  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Heikka.  After  he  received  the  letter  they  gave  me  $25  a 
month  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  go  out  at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  since  you  lost  your  limb?» 

Mr.  Heikka.  This  is  the  eighth  year,  and  I  have  been  working  for 
the  company  ever  since.  I  have  been  there  whenever  I  was  able  to 
ffo.  My  legs  bother  me  so  much  for  the  last  six  years  that  I  have  been 
hardly  able  to  do  any  work.    It  is  open  near  my  knee. 

Mr.  Casey.  Have  you  paid  into  this  fund  ever  since  you  were 
working  here? 

Mr.  Heikka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  vou  lost  your  leg  did  you  get  anything  from  the 
club? 

Mr.  Heikka.  I  received  a  monthly  pay  from  the  club  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Heikka.  $25  a  month.  I  think  it  is  awful  torture  to  require 
such  a  crippled  man  as  I  to  do  labor  for  the  company. 

Constantine  Storos.  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Kebk.  You  live  in  Laurium  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  country? 

Mr.  Storos.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  worked  underground? 

Mr.  Storos.  Twenty-three  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  About  15  years. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Before  that  you  were  tramming? 

Mr.  SroROS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mines  did  you  work  in  principally  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Osceola,  first — the  old  Osceola. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  children  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Eleven. 

Mr.  Kerr  Were  you  in  the  Osceola  mine  at  the  time  of  the  fire? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  men  were  killed  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Storos.  Thirtv. 
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Mr.  Rees.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  hardly  competent  in 
this  investigation  to  take  up  the  question  of  an  accident  or  a  fire  that 
happened  in  the  Osceola  I  should  say  20  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection  has  that  with  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  nothing,  except  perhaps  to  show  the  dangers  of  the 
occupation. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  just  what  I  thought. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  just  show  that  there  was  a  fire? 

Mr.  EIerr.  That  is  all  1  care  about. 

The  Chairman.  Just  merely  the  fact  that  there  was  a  fire. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  the  last  question  I  was  going  to  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  counsel  had  not  interrupted.  That  is  how  long — 20 
years  ajgo? 

Mr.  Storos.  Eighteen  years  ago  last  fall. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Suppose  it  was  snown  to  be  in  consequence  of  condi- 
tions that  have  not  been  changed  yet,  that  the  death  of  these  men 
resulted  through  a  train  of  circumstances  that  have  not  been  altered 
since  that  time,  wouldn't  it  be  competent  in  this  inquiry  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  think  we  ought  not  to  shut  it  out;  it 
might  have  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  it  could  be  snown  that  the  same  conditions  were 
likely  to  occur  to-day,  under  the  testimony  already  had,  as  far  as 
precautionary  measures  are  concerned? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  there  was  a  chain  of  circumstances 
shown  it  might  be  all  right,  but  if  there  had  only  been  one  occur- 
rence of  the  kind  in  25  ;^ears,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Unless  it  should  develop  that  there  was  a  liability 
for  it  to  occur  again,  resulting  from  the  unaltered  conditions. 

Mr.  Howell.  Wouldn't  it  oe  more  illuminating.  Judge  Hilton, 
to  the  committee  to  furnish  statistics  of  the  casualties  in  the  mine 
during  the  years  from  that  time  on,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  has  been  found  by  the  reports  of  the  various 
investigators,  and  a  careful  estimate  made  of  it  and  a  percentage 
given  of  the  mortality. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  reports  that  you  refer  to  include  this 
accident?     Are  they  in  tabular  form? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  know  that  it  is  not  in  tabulated  form  in  any  re- 
ports that  I  have  seen;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  investigators  on 
that  heading  has  been  that  it  was  among  the  highest  rates  of  mor- 
tality in  the  world;  I  think  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  from  4^ 
to  6  in  1,000,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  investigators. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  things  that  you  desire  to  bring 
out,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  extremely  high  ? 

Mr.  Hn.TON.  Yes;  extremely  high;  unusually  high. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  the  rate  is  4.51. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Four  and  nineteen  one-hundredths. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Let  it  be  stipulated  to  that  end  and  that  is  all  we 
care  to  show. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington 
got  out  some  statistics  and  issued  a  report — that  is  two  years  ago, 
1  think — and  the  percentage  was  given  as  4.19  for  the  copper  district 
of  Michigan. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  can  find  that  out  and  put  it  in  the 
record  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
percentage  in  the  Butte  district. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  refer  to  the  record  of  fatalities,  the  district  min- 
ing inspector's  report  showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  Houghton 
County,  I  think,  it  will  show  between  50  and  60  to  1,  or  in  that  neigh- 
borhood.   That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  own  your  own  house  in  Laurium? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  street  do  you  live  on  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Between  what  two  streets  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Corner  Fifth  and  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  were  you  working  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Caluniet  &  Hecla,  No.  16  shaft. 

Mr.  Petermann.  On  the  amydaloid? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  miner  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  had  you  worked  there  before  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  I  worked  around  eight  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Make  pretty  good  pay? 

Mr.  Storos.  Not  so  very  good. 

Mr.  Petermann.  About  what  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Oh,  around  $60  a  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  think  you  averaged  $60  a  month? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes.  Of  course,  this  last  couple  of  years  I  had  a  little 
more.    I  was  on  a  water  leyner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  went  on  the  water  leyner  you  got 
more  pay  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  A  little  more. 

Mr.  Petermann.  About  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Storos.  Oh,  about  $5  a  month  more. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  sure  that  your  pay  since  then  is  about 
$65  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  Yes;  aroun,d  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  highest  pay  you  have  made  since 
you  have  been  working  on  the  water  leyner  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  $99. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  your  partner  just  before  the  strike? 
Who  were  you  working  with  ? 

Mr.  Storos.  I  was  all  alone. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  meant  on  the  other  shaft. 

Mr.  Storos.  Andrew  is  his  first  name,  but  I  don't  remember  his 
second  name.    He  was  a  Hungarian. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  next  witness  is  a  Hungarian,  and  we  wish  to  swear 
Mr.  Oppeman  as  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eees,  have  you  any  objection  to  this  in- 
terpreter ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that  he  is  a  paid  organizer 
of  the  Western.  Federation  of  Miners. 
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Mr.  Kees.  We  do  object  to  him,  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  by  insisting  that  he  shall  not  interpret. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel,  if  there  was  some  disinterested  person,  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  get  him,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Kees.  I  do  not  feel  like  making  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  it  to  appear  on  the  record  that  I  announced  yes- 
terday that  we  would  call  Mr.  Oppemen  as  a  Hungarian  interpreter, 
unless  another  name  was  furnished. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  hold  up  the  work  of  the 
committee  by  insisting,  but  we  do  object  to  him  as  an  interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anyone  convenient,  or  handy,  tiiat 
you  can  use  to  act  as  a  check  upon  him,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to 
bring  him  in. 

IMfr.  Kerr.  If  they  have  a  competent  interpreter,  we  will  permit 
them  to  put  theirs  on. 

(Mr.  Oppemen  was  then  sworn  by  Chairman  Taylor  to  act  as 
Hungarian  interpreter.)  ^ 

r  Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Inter- 
preter? 

Mr.  Oppemen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Oppemen.  I  am  a  citizen  of  Michigan  and  reside  at  Calumet, 
Mich. 

George  Szinka,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  district,  and  how 
long  have  you  been  a  miner? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Twenty-two  years. 

(The  witness  responded  in  the  English  language,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witness  was  thereupon  conclude  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.) 

Mr.  Hilton.  During  that  time  you  have  worked  at  the  Calumet, 
Tamarack,  and  Red  Jacket? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  in  the  Calumet-Hecla  Co. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Calumet  at  Calumet? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Eight  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long,  altogether,  at  the  Calumet,  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Well,  I  worked  exactly  eight  years  at  Calumet. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Eleven  years  and  six  months. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  was  the  shift  boss  there  at  the  Tamarack  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Szinka.  John  Lansing. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  did  you  get  the  job  there  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Well,  buy  it,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Szinka.  The  first  thing,  $20. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  how  much  more  did  you  give  him? 

Mr.  Szinka.  He  asked  me  how  much  I  could  pay  it  for  every 
month ;  how  much  I  can  pay, 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  paid  each  month  ? 
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Mr.  SztNKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  in  all  ? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  About  $100. 
Mr.  Hilton.  You  paid  that  to  the  boss  ? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Month  after  month  as  you  would  earn  it? 
.   Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hilton.  For  the  privilege  of  working? 
Mr.  SziNKA«  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  know  a  captain  there  at  that  time  by  the 
name  of  Matt  Ballos. 

-Mr.  SziNKA.  Tom,  is  captain;  Capt.  Tom  when  I  buy  the  job, 
Capt.  Tom. 

-Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  the  name  of  this  man  that  you  bought  your 
job  of  was  John  Lansing? 
.Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton*  What  was  the  name  of  the  captain? 
•Mr.  SziNKA.  Capt.  Tom,  is  captain;  the  second  captain  named 
Matt  Ballos. 

The  Chairman.  Permit  the  interpreter  to  tell  us  what  that  is. 
The  Interpreter.  Matt  Wallace.    I  do  not  know  how  to  spell  the 
name,  but  I  call  him  Wallace. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Wallace? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  No. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Where  did  you  go  with  him  ? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Who? 
^  Mr.  Hilton.  Wallace  ? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Well,  I  go  in  and  ask  him  for  a  job,  and  he  says  I 
have  no  chance,  and  the  saloon  keeper,  the  shift  boss,  I  got  a  partner 
over  there,  and  I  asked  him  for  me  and  my  partner,  asked  for  the 
shift  boss,  and  may  be  get  a  chance  for  me,  and  after  a  while  he 
say  have  you  got  $100?  I  say  I  got  no  money,  I  got  some,  but  not 
$100.  Well,  he  said,  "  You  get  a  job  right  off,  you  give  $20  first 
thing,  all  right,  I  20  or  25  I  said,"  and  I  give  20  for  him. 
Mr.  Hilton.  You  had  25,  and  you  gave  him  20  of  it? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  you  give  him  the  next  month? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  how  much, 
sometimes  10  or  15,  how  much  I  make  in  the  work,  in  the  full  month, 
you  know.    I  had  to  pay  board,  too,  where  I  am  living,  myself. 
IVJr.  Hilton.  You  paid  him  in  all  $100  ? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hilton.  When  was  it,  what  year? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  That  was  about  21  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  did  you  ever  find  it  was  dangerous  in  the  drifts 
where  they  work? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes ;  I  worked  in  them  drifts,  too. 
Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  captain  about  going 
into  tiie  drifts? 
,  Mr.  SziNKA.  No. 

*  Mr.  Hilton.  Did.  you  ever  go  over  there  into  the  drifts  where  any 
man  had  been  killed  there  by  the  falling  rocks? 
Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  were  killed  there? 
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Mr.  SziNKA.  I  was  over  there  when  three  trammers,  and  one,  in 
one  of  the 

Mr.  HiiiTON.  That  made  four  men  in  alH 

Mr.  SziNKA  (the  interpreter) .  It  was  about  13  or  14  years  ago,  he 
says. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  character  of  the  accident? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  They  pile  dirt,  and  the  trammers — ^he  wanted  to  fix. 
them  up  in  the  top,  put  in  timbers  and  the  captain  he  wanted  to  get 
out  that  dirt.  That  place  where  they  pile  the  timber,  the  trammers, 
was  a  poor  place,  and  they  can  not  wort  well,  you  know,  and  a  couple 
of  minutes  is  all,  and  a  piece  is  coming  down. 

Mr.  Hilton.  From  the  top  ? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  No;  han^ng — ^the  copper  rock. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  the  captain  do  if  you  did  not  obey  his 
orders? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Well,  the  captain  don't  know  nothing,  but  sends  them' 
up  some  more  men  over  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  quitting  time ;  what  time  in  the  day. 
was  quitting  time? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Well,  about  sometimes  in  half  past  4,  sometime  25 
minutes,  and  sometimes  5  minutes  to  5.  Some  man,  sometimes  he: 
hasjgot  a  chance  to  quit  25  minutes  to  5. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  captain  telling  the  tram-i 
mers  to  fill  cars  again  when  it  was  5  minutes  of  5. 

Mr.  SziNKA.  He  said,  fill,  5  minutes  of  5.     I  do  that  myself. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Suppose  a  miner  did  not  do  it,  what  was  the  result? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  The  miners,  he  can  not  do  nothing  before  the  tram- 
mer gets  the  smoke  and  gas  out,  when  he  quits  in  half  past  5,  because 
he  must  fill  one  car. 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  he  did  not  do  it,  if  a  man  would  not  do  it,  what  did 
he  do? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Well,  he  say  he  aint  wanted,  that  is  what  he  say,  and 
they  quit,  and  that  is  the  last. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  custom  of  the  captain  of 
the  shift  bosses  when  you  were  in  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla 

Mr.  Kees.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  have  not  finished  my  question.  I  will  put  th^ 
question:  What  was  the  custom  of  the  captain  of  the  shift  bosses 
at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  if  you  worked  there,  or  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies, as  to  requiring  the  men  when  they  applied  for  a  situation  to 
pay  money  for  the  privilege  of  working? 

Mr.  Eees.  When  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  he  worked  there,  whenever  it  was,  if  it  is  a 
fact  I  will  find  out  in  what  way  it  was.  Ask  him  the  question,  Mr: 
Interpreter. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  knows  about  that,  ask  him  to  testify.  If 
he  does  not  know,  why,  of  course,  he  can  not  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  SziNKA  (tnrough  the  interpreter).  It  was  a  bad  condition  in 
the  mine  when  I  was  working. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  custom  as  to  the  captain  of  the  shift 
bosses  in  the  mines  where  you  were  employed  about  making  miners 
pay  for  their  positions? 
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Mr.  SziNKA.  I  know  that  I  paid  for  my  job. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question  (addressing  the  inter- 
preter). Ask  him  if  he  knows  whether  there  has  been  any  general 
system  wherein  the  men  had  to  pay  the  bosses  for  jobs  during  the 
past  years  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecia  mine,  or  the  subsidiaries  of  it,  if 
he  knows  that  is  a  fact — ^that  is  the  first  thing  to  inquire  about,  if  he 
knows  anything  of  the  kind,  aside  from  his  case. 

Mr.  SziNKA  (through  the  interpreter).  No;  I  do  not  know  any 
other  one;  only  I  was  boarding,  and  they  told  me  first  that  if  I 
would  apply  for  a  job  I  had  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  21  years  ago? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  anybody  or  heard  of  anybody 
paying  for  a  job  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Szinka  (through  the  interpreter).  No;  I  did  not  hear  of  any- 
body in  that  mine? 

Mr.  Hii/roN.  Did  he  in  any  others;  did  his  son-in-law  have  to 
pav— buy  a  job? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  was  the  captain  that  he  paid,  and  what  was  the 
amount? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Capt.  Jack  and  Capt.  Chariie,  a  short  fellow  was  the 
other  one. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  was  paid  for  a  situation  ? 

Mr.  Szinka.  I  think  about  from  $20  to  $30  for  his  job. 
•    Mr.  Hilton.  When  was  that ;  how  long  ago  ? 
^-^-Mr.  Szinka.  About  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Calumet  &  Hecla — Red  Jacket  shaft. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  mines 
better  20  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Szinka.  It  was  a  little  better,  because  there  was  a  hole  to  the 
level. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  the  wages  better? 

The  Interpreter.  He  did  not  finish  the  answer.  But  as  far  as 
trammers  work  is  concerned,  it  was  hard  and  it  is  hard  yet,  some 
working  the  mine  only  with  a  shirt  on  and  the  underclothes.  With 
my  partners  I  took  off  my  underclothes  and  shirt  and  twisted  the 
water  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  wring  it  out? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Yes;  I  wrung  it  out. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  about  the  wa^es  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  Szinka.  It  was  $2  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  you  paid  $100  to  get  a  job  20  years  ago^  and 
now  they  can  not  find  enough  men  to  operate  the  mines  at  a  higher 
rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Szinka.  I  do  not  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  a  trammer? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Have  you  been  a  miner? 
.    Mr.  Szinka.  Never. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  a  trammer  for  8  years  at  th^ 
Red  Jacket  shaft,  and  11  i  years  at  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Szinka.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  Have  been  tramming,  then  19  or  20  years? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Down  at  Copper  Falls  for  about  a  year  and  four 
months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  addition  to  your  work  at  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Red  Jacket  shaft  and  the  Tamarack  you  worked  2  years  and 
4  months  at  Copper  Falls  as  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  So  that  altogether  you  have  been  tramming  for 
about  22  or  23  years? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  still  tramming  and  were  the  day  the 
strike  started? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  51. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  do  you  weigh? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  I  think  it  is  178  pounds. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  you  height? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  about? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  I  think  it  is  about  5  feet  or  6  feet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  in  pretty  good  health  ?  ^ 

Mr.  SziNKA.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  ♦ 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  either  one  of  those  two  men,  the  captain  or 
the  shift  boss  that  you  bought  your  job  from,  working  out  there  now? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  The  man  where  I  bought  the  job  is  dead.  I  am  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  I  got  the  first  paper. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  told  you  you  would  have  to  buy  a  job  at  the 
boarding  house? 

Mr.  02INKA.  Nobody  told  me ;  he  told  my  boarding  boss,  the  shift 
boss;  he  said  nobody  have  a  job.  Well,  I  come  to  the  shift  boss,  and 
he  says  have  you  got  $100.  I  say  I  aint  got  no  $100.  but  he  says 
maybe  you  can  get  $20,  and  you  get  a  job. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  was  the  shift  boss  that  told  you  you  would  have 
to  buy  the  job? 

Mr.  SziNKA.  Yes;  he  say  you  get  $20  and  you  got  job.  (Through 
the  interpreter):  I  tried  myself  then,  and  my  boarding  boss;  the 
boarding  DOSS  told  me  I  can  set  a  job  with  money. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  boarding  doss  told  him  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who  bought  a  job  outside 
of  yourself  and  your  son-in-law. 

Mr.  SziNKA.  No ;  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  asked  is,  do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who 
bought  a  job  besides  yourself  and  your  son-in-law  whether  they  are 
here  or  not. 

Mr.  SziNKA.  I  do  not  remember  of  their  names,  but  I  know  that 
myself  and  my  son-in-law  did. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Interpreter,  if  he  has  to  furnish 
more  labor,  more  work  now  for  the  amount  of  money  he  earns  than 
he  did  several  years  back?  Whether  the  conditions  are  getting 
harder  or  better  ?*^ 
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Mr.  SziNKA  (through  the  interpreter) .  There  is  contract  work  in 
the  Red  Jacket  shaft,  and  they  retfuire  18  cars  from  the  stops;  we 
call  it  cutting  out,  18  cars,  cutting  out,  up  to  21. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Let  me  explain  what  that  is:  They  run  a  drift  through 
first,  and  the  cutting  out  stope  is  the  first  block  they  break  at  the  side 
of  t^e  drift  to  open  up  a  new  stope.    That  is  cutting  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  that;  I  asked  him 
whether  there  was  being  more  work  required  nowadays  by  the  min- 
ing  companies  than  there  was  in  former  years?  Does  he  work 
harder  now,  or  does  he  get  more  money  now  and  work  less.  What 
is  the  comparison  between  now  and  a  lew  years  back.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Translate  it  to  him.  , 

The  Interpreter.  I  just  simply  give  the  answer  as  he  gave  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  trying  to  literally  translate. 

The  Interpreter.  Translate,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.    Try  it  on  him,  then.  • 

Mr.  SziNKA  (through  interpreter):  At  the  prBseit.timB' when  we 
go  down  in  the  mine  we  start  immediately  and  try  to  give  out  the 
required  numbers— no  dinner  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Is  thJEit  a  practice  that  did  not  prevail  in  former 
years? 

Mr.  SziNKA  (through  interpreter).  It  was  not  so. 

•  Mr.  Hilton.  A  practice  that  obtained  before. 

*  (Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.  Friday,  February  13, 1914.) 


City  Hall,  Hancock,  Mich., 
Friday^  February  13^  19Hr—Q  o^clock  a.  m. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  Edward  T.  Taylor  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Casey,  John  Howell,  and  Robert  M.  Switzer,  of  the  committee;  Judge 
b.  N.  Hilton,  Angus  W.  Kerr,  and  E.  F.  Le  Gendre,  of  counsel  for  tne 
piiners;  Allen  F.  Bees,  D.  L.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Petermann,  C.  D.  Han- 
chette,  and  S.  L.  Lawton,  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  counsel  that  Mr.  Switzer,  of  Ohio,  a 
member  of  this  committee,  has  joined  us  this  morning,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  him  sit  on  the  bench  with  us. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  report  is  noted  in  the  press  of  last  night,  filed  by 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  the  new  commission. 
The  findings  are  set  forth,  purporting  to  be  the  same  as  the  findings 
in  the  report  of  Commissioner  Palmer,  and  also  commendatory  of  the 
methods  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  this  district  in  gen- 
eral.   I  desire  to  have  that  report  added  with  the  others  to  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  counsel  that  I  telegraphed  last  night 
to  Mr.  Walsh,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Kela- 
tions^  and  asked  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  report,  for  use, 
at  least  for  consultation,  in  this  investigation.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  yet,  but  I  assume  that  if  the  report  is  available  he  will  send  it  on 
here,  and  then  we  will  examine  it,  and  the  committee  will  determine 
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whether  it  or  parts  of  it  are  proper  to  go  into  the  record.  There  is 
this  about  it :  They  ^ve  out  these  reports  in  Washington  to  the  press 
when  they  have  received  typewritten  copies  of  them,  and  then  they 
send  them  off  to  the  Government  Printer,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  are  available,  so  that  I  do  not  know  when  we  will 
get  it.  Then,  another  thing,  I  feel  that  the  committee  must  exercise 
some  discretion  as  to  how  much  we  duplicate  or  reprint  matter  that  is 
already  printed  as  a  Government  puMic  document,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  tnem«  But  that  is  a  matter  that  we  can  determine  when  we 
get  to  it. 

I  may  also  say  that  I  wired  to  Judge  Murphy  last  night,  and  asked 
him  for  a  copy  of  his  report  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
governor,  and  I  received  a  message  from  him  this  morning,  saying 
that  he  was  forwarding  me  a  copy  of  the  report.  I  presume  that 
will  reach  us  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  will  state  further  that  I  telegraphed  last  night  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  asked  him  to  send  me  a  full  copy  of  the  report,  the  com- 
plete report  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Moffatt,  and  Densmore.  I  have  not 
received  an  answer  to  mv  wire,  but  I  assume  that  I  will  get  it  if  they 
are  available,  and  we  will  have  them  for  use  here. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Counsel  on  the  other  side,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses^ 
sion  yesterday  morning,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  indicated 
to  the  committee  a  ruling  as  to  whether  it  was  their  purpose  to  investi- 
^te  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  I  want  to  meet  tiiat  exhibiv 
tion  of  buncombe  on  the  part  of  counsel  at  this  time,  as  I  consider 
it 

Mr.  Eees.  Mr.  Chairman 


The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  Helton.  You  will  have  your  opportunity,  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel.  Judge  Hilton,  that  while  you  may  look  at 
those  matters  in  that  light  it  is  hardly  courteous  to  put  it  in  that 
language. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  as  I  consider  it ;  and  I  desire  to  state  to  the 
committee  at  this  time  the  purpose,  as  I  view  it,  of  that  offer.  But, 
I  want  to  say,  if  no  comment  is  desired  other  than  this  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  that  we  will  offer  on  our  part  that  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  and  its  operations  in  this  district  in  this  behalf,  be  fully 
investigated  by  this  committee,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the 
same  time  an  equally  full  investigation  will  be  had  of  the  operation 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co.,  its  interlocking  directors,  its  operation 
in  stocks  in  its  subsidiary  companies,  stock  bought  at  one  price  and 
sold  at  another. 

We  want,  in  that  same  connection,  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
salaries  of  its  officers,  its  president,  its  manager,  and  others. 

We  desire  latitude  to  investigate  at  the  same  time  the  Citizen^' 
Alliance,  so-called,  the  amount  paid  to  Truth  and  the  editor  of  Truth 
and  the  Gazette. 

And  we  desire  further  an  opportunity  to  place  before  this  com* 
mittee  a  showing  as  to  who  the  officers,  so-called,  of  the  Citizens' 
Alliance  are  in  this  district,  and  its  numerous  activities  in  connection 
with  the  strike. 

With  that  understanding,  the  fullest  investigation  on  the  part  of 
cQunsel^js  invited  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
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The  Chairman.  The  chairman  stated  yesterday  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  present  would  prefer  not  to  rule  upon  the  question 
as  to  the  investigation  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  or  the 
Catastrophe  of  Christmas  eve,  or  matters  of  that  kind  that  might 
open  up  very  wide  possibilities,  until  the  full  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee arrived.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  we  will  pursue  the  policy 
that  we  have  heretofore,  of  allowing  both  sides  quite  wide  liberality 
in  the  introduction  of*  anything  that  pertains  to  iiie  resolution  of  our 
Authority  here.  House  resolution  No.  387.  If  there  is  anything  per- 
taining m  any  way  to  this  strike  situation,  or  the  causes  leading  up 
f o  it,  in  a  general  way,  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  that 
policy  will  be  pursued.  But  iust  how  far  the  committee  will  allow 
DOth  sides  I  can  not  say  in  advance.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
consult  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  feel  that  that  matter  ought  to  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  a  day  or  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  mat- 
tors  are  offered  merely  for  crimination  and  recrimination,  and  if  no 
real  good  purpose  can  be  subserved  excepting  that  which  is  not  a 

?:o'od  purpose — of  inflaming  further  conditions  here — ^I  am  not  in 
iavor  of  going  to  the  limit  that  counsel  will  probably  want  to.  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  mine  operators  want  to 
go  into  a  retrial  of  Gov.  Steunenberg's  alleged  murder,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  or  to  all  the  matters  that  may  have  been  charged  against' 
the  Federation  of  Miners  in  other  States.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
go  that  far,  of  course  we  would  be  here  for  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  use  some  judgment  and  discretion  as  to  what  is  at  all 
reasonably  germane  to  this  investigation,  and,  as  far  as  anything  can 
be  shown  to  have  any  reasonable  bearing  upon  the  situation  up  here, 
I  feel  that  the  committee  will  allow  you  to  go.  But,  as  I  say,  this 
is  not  a  definite  ruling.  It  is  a  mere  general  statement,  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  entire  committee  when  we  reach  those  matters. 

I  feel  that  the  conmiittee  ought  to  announce  that  we  contemplate 
securing  more  commodious  quarters  than  this.  With  the  hundreds 
of  people  that  are  in  attendance  here  every  day  and  himdreds  mort 
that  come  and  can  not  get  in,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  witnesses 
and  the  public  of  being  compelled  to  stand  up  en  masse  and  on  the 
window  sills,  it  seems  as  though  we  must  secure  some  more  conuno- 
dious  place  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  district  court  of  this  county  will  finish 
its  business  this  evening  or  to-morrow,  and  the  county  authorities 
have  very  kindly  tendered  to  us  the  courthouse  in  Houghton  begin- 
ning with  next  Monday  morning.  I  feel  that  for  the  convenience  of 
the  committee  and  counsel  and  press,  and  especially  the  public,  we 
really  ought  to  make  that  change. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  we  ought  to  put  some  limitation 
upon  the  crowds,  and  after  the  hall  is  full  shut  out  the  rest,  but  1 
feel  that  that  would  be  improper.  If  we  start  to  closing  the  doors, 
saying  we  will  receive  so  many  and  the  rest  must  be  kept  out,  we  will 
immediately  be  charged  with  conducting  a  star-chamber  secret  pro- 
ceeding behind  closed  doors,  and  that  lalsehood  would  go  out  oyer 
the  country  with  big  headlines.  I  am  not  disposed  to  put  any  limita* 
tions  on  those  who  want  to  attend  these  hearings.  For  that  reason  I 
feel  that  we  should  at  the  close  of  to-morrow's  session,  unless  other  ar» 
^ngements  are  made,  adjourn  to  the  courthouse  of  this  county.    Tf 
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anyone  has  any  objection  to  that  proceeding,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  him  advise  the  committee.    Will  you  proceed,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  desire  now  to  introduce  certain  pay  checks,  the  first 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  that  cover  the  last  months  of 
three  or  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  strike  without  inter- 
ruption, in  which  the  miners  in  each  instance  worked  a  month  without 
receiving  at  the  oiEce  a  dollar  in  money  for  his  services. 

Check  No.  762,  Ivar  Rayanen,  Wolverine  Copper  Mining  Co.,  July^ 
1892.  He  worked  12  days;  received  $16.15  for  his  services.  Deduc- 
tions were  the  doctor  and  the  club,  $1 ;  $15.15  at  the  store,  J.  P.  Peter- 
man;  leaving  him  nothing  in  money  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Rees.  July,  1892? 

Mr.  Hilton.  July,  1912.  August,  1912,  same  man,  same  companv, 
27  days ;  gross,  $34.32.  This  is  company  account.  Doctor  and  clun, 
deductions,  $1 ;  Peterman,  at  the  store,  $33.25 ;  nothing  in  cash. 

Same  man,  same  company,  September,  1912,  25  days;  $33.85  was 
earned.  Deductions,  $1;  !^eterman,  at  the  store,  ^2.85;  $33.85: 
nothing  in  money. 

October,  1912;  same  man,  same  company,  27  days'  work  on  con- 
tract; $41.55  earned.  Deductions,  doctor  and  the  club,  $1 ;  Peterman, 
^^^T\)mit}*) ;  <p4x.DD. 

November,  1912 ;  25  days'  work,  $38.45  earned ;  deductions,  $1  for 
the  doctor;  subscription,  25  cents;  Peterman's  store,  $37.25.  The  ac- 
count balances.    Nothing  received  by  the  miner  in  money. 

December,  1912;  25  shifts,  $38.45  earned.  A  dollar  deducted  for 
doctor  and  club;  store  account,  $37.45,  Peterman;  $38.45,  the  exact 
amount  earned. 

January,  1913;  26  days'  work.  $40;  doctor  and  the  club,  50  cents; 
J.  P.  Peterman's  store  account.  $39.50;  $40. 

December,  1912;  25  shifts,  $38.45  earned.  Doctor  and  club,  $1; 
Peterman,  $37.45 ;  $38.45. 

Mr.  Eees.  You  have  already  read  that  one. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  right. 

February,  1913;  23  days^  $35.40;  doctor  and  club,  50  cents;  Peter- 
man, $34.90;  even  up. 

March,  1913 ;  23  days,  $35.40  earned ;  50  cents  deducted  for  doctor 
and  club;  Peterman,  $34.90;  $35.40. 

April,  1913;  26  days,  $40  earned;  doctor,  50  cents;  subscription, 
50  cents ;  Peterman,  ^9.25 ;  total  deductions,  $40. 

May,  1913;  27  days'  contract,  $41.55  earned;  deducted,  doctor,  50 
cents;  Peterman's  store,  $41.05;  $41.55. 

June,  1913;  7  days,  earned  $10.75;  club,  $13;  doctor,  50  cents; 
Peterman,  $10.25 ;  total,  $10.75. 

July^  1913 ;  same  month  of  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  "  club,  $13,"  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  know  notliing  about  it  except  as  it  is  there. 

July,  1913;  18  days'  contract,  $27.70;  doctor,  50  cents;  Peterman, 
$27.20;  $27.70.    Thomas  Scholar,  $2.24. 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  claimed  that 
that  last  man  was  a  miner? 
The  Chairman.  This  one  he  is  reading  now  ? 
Mr.  Petermann.  The  one  that  has  just  been  read. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  tickets.  Some  are 
on  contract,  some  on  day'si'w6rk,  company  account.  This  last  one, 
same  man,  Rayanen — ^these  are  all  of  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  it  claimed  that  he  was  a  miner  when  he  earned 
this  pay? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  gather  from  the  dockets,  which  is  all  we  know 
anything  about ;  some  of  it  is  under  contract,  and  some  of  it  is  under 
day's  work. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  may  have  been  a  drill  boy. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Is  the  witness  here? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know  about  that.  We  will  bring  him  in.  We 
will  put  on  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  simply  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  that  these  dockets  ought  to  be  read  in  here  as 
being  the  dockets  of  miners  unless  they  are  the  dockets  of  miners,  and 
unless  counsel  can  show  that 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  have  got  the  name  of  the  man.  haven't  you,  and 
what  his  work  was  ?    I  tfm  giving  you  names  and  tne  docket  number. 

Mr.  Petermann.  .  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Very  well. 

Mr.  PetIermann.  But  you  are  making  your  proof. 

Mr.  Hii/roN.  I  am  making  my  proof  ot  the  dockets  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  do  not  say  whether  he  was  a  miner.  He 
inay  have  been  a  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  may  have  been.  It  is  for  you  to  show  that,  if  he 
was;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Petermann.  No;  not  at  all.  It  is  for  you  to  show  that  he  was 
a  mirier. 

If  you  will  introduce  those  dockets,  and  dockets  from  the  W^l' 
verine  mine,  without  saying  that  it  is  the  pay  of  a  miner,  I  haven't 
any  objection  to  your  putting  them  in. 

Mr.  H1L.T0N.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  a  miner  or  what  it  is.  W 
is  an  employee,  and  I  am  introducing  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  has  worked  these  number  of  days  and  received  in  the  gross 
so  much,  that  he  never  got  a  dollar  in  money  for  it  at  the  office.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  it. 

If  there  are  any  of  these,  as  I  .understand  it,  that  read  "contract," 
it  is  not  a  drill  boy.    Isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Will  you  answer  me  this:  Is  there  any  drill  boy  that 
you  can  produce  at  this  inquiry  that  is  working  for  a  company  on 
contract? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  I  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  think  you  can? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  think  you  can  not. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Is  it 
the  purpose  to  have  this  witness  here? 

Mr.  Hilton.  If  he  is  obtainable ;  if  he  is  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Don't  you  know  whether  he  is  here  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  understand  he  is  not. 
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The  Chaibman.  Let  me  say  this  to  my  associates:  Judge  Hilton 
introduced  quite  a  large  number  of  these  pay  slips  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  and  from  time  to  time,  endeavoring  to  show  a  custom 
prevailing  in  this  copper  country 'as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
miners  worked — ^that  is,  whereby  the  proceeds  of  their  work  were 
taken  by  J.  P.  Petermann,  who  is  the  storekeeper,  and  to  show  that 
the  men  got  no  money  in  cash. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  learn  from  the  witness 
himself  how  it  came  that  he  made  this  arrangement,  and  explain  it. 
There  is  something  I  would  like  to  have  him  explain. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  produce  this  man  to  the  committee,  this  iden^ 
tical  man,  and  show  the  committee  and  counsel  that  he  is  a  miner. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say,  generally,  I  think  possibly  you  better 
state  again  for  the  record.  Judge  Hilton,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Switzer,  the  theory  upon  which  you  are  offering  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony, and  I  may  say  that  while  counsel  for  the  operators  object  gen- 
erally on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  imma- 
terial, at  the  same  time  they  do  not  insist  upon  that  obiection;'  they 
say  it  may  go  in  for  what  it  is  worth  as  evidence  of  the  alleged 
system. 

Mr.  SwTTZBR.  Another  question :  Is  this  undertaken  for  tiie  pitrpose 
of  showing  peonage? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  leading  up  to  it. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Yes;  that  is  all.    * 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  with  the  understanding  that  this  miner  is  to  be 
produced,  and  further,  as  showing  that  nobody  but  trammers  and 
miners  work  on  contract,  and  that  drill  boys  do  not,  and  that  this 
identical  miner  for  these  number  of  months  earned  these  different 
amounts  and  received  nothing  in  money  at  the  company  office,  I 
will  produce  this  identical  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  of  not  requiring  the  witness  in  each  one 
of  these  bimdreds  of  cases  is  largely  to  save  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  merely  proving,  or  offered  to  prove,  a  system  of  this  country ;  ^hat 

is  fdl. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning— the  record  will  show  just  what  was  said — that  it  was  to  show 
that  these  men  were  underpaid,  the  worst  paid  labor  in  the  world, 
worse  than  the  European  poor-paid  labor.  That  was  the  stat^nent 
and  that  is  what  these  were  offered  for. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  following  it  out,  we  are  showing  and 
have  shown  and  propose  to  show  that  they  not  only  worked  for  noth- 
ing, but  in  many  instances  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  month 
in  debt  to  the  companv. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  question :  If  that  is  the  pur- 
pose, as  stated  by  counsel  on  the  other  side,  to  show  that  they  are 
the  worst  paid  American  labor,  why  shouldn't  we  have  the  witness 
here  and  find  out  exactly  what  he  was  receiving? 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  have  been  having  them  here  for  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  already  put  in  40  or  50  of  them  or  such 
a  matter ;  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Thomas  Scholar,  224,  in  account  with  the  Mohawk 
Mining  Co.,  February,  1912,  25  days,  contract,  $62.58  earned;  der 
ducted  $1  for  a  brass  check,  $10  for  coal,  physician  and  cliib  $1.50; 
J.  P.*  Peterman  at  the  store  takes  the  balance--$62.5.8;; 
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November,  1912,  same  man,  same  company,  25  days,  contract, 
$07.27  earned;  deductions,  one  day  $2.70,  coal  $5.50,  supplies  70 
cents,  physician  and  club  $1.50;  Feterman  at  the  store  takes  the 
balance. 

May,  1913,  last  year,  same  man,  same  company,  27  days,  $72.83 
earned ;  deducted  one  day  $2.70,  physician  and  club  $1.50 ;  reterman 
at  the  store  takes  $68.63,  the  balance. 

January,  1913,  26  days'  work,  $70.06 ;  deducted  $5  for  coal,  $6  for 
the  physician  and  club ;  Peterman  takes  the  balance,  $59.06. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  explanation  as  to  this  club  business; 
that  is^  why  it  is  more  than  a  dollar  or  more  than  50  cents? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  suppose  it  was  the  physician  in  that  instance.  1 
know  of  no  other  way.  The  club  dues  are  fixed,  evidently,  but  prob- 
ably that  was  unusual  services  by  the  physician.  I  know  of  no  other 
explanation. 

May,  1913,  18  days'  work,  $48.46  earned. 

IfrlREES.' Same  man? 

Bfr*.  Hilton.  Same  man. 

Hft*.  Rees.  You  gave  us  May  once. 

Mr.  Hilton.  January,  1913,  not  in  the  same  year. 
'    T8fe  Chaikman.  This  last  one  was  January,  1918. 

Mr.  Hilton.  January,  1913 ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  one,  the  one  before  that,  was  May,  1913, 
Thomas  Scholar. 

Mr.  lijLTOs.  Well,  there  seems  to  be  two  tickets  to  the  same  man, 
same  number. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  those  is  18  days'  work  and  the  other  is  27 
days'  contract? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  two  different  works.  The  other  one  was  the 
one  that  I  read,  I  think.  The  other  is  18  days'  work,  $48.46  earned, 
$1.50  deducted  for  physician  and  club,  and  Peterman  $46.96. 

June,  1913,  same  man,  25  days'  work,  $67.40  earned;  deducted 
$2.70  for  day's  work;  coal,  $5;  physician  and  club,  $1;  and  Peter- 
man, $58.20. 

Tobias  Hiltinen.  These  are  all  recent  years,  up  to  and  including 
the  month  of  June,  1913. 

No.  748,  November,  1911,  25  days'  work,  $51.92;  deductions,  coal 
physician,  and  club;  Peterman  the  balance. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  company,  please? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Mohawk. 

September,  26  days,  same  company,  same  man,  26  days,  $54  earned; 
deductions,  supplies,  physician,  and  club,  $1.25;  Peterman,  $52.50; 
balance,  nothing. 

Mr.  Hilton.  May,  1911,  8  days  on  company  account  and  1  day  on 
contract,  $18.92  earned.  Deductions,  brass  check,  $1 ;  physician  and 
club,  $1 ;  Peterman  the  balance. 

October,  1911,  25 J  days,  $52.44  earned;  $1.50  for  physician  and 
club  deducted ;  Peterman  takes  the  balance. 

June,  1911,  24  days,  $49.85  earned;  $1  deducted  for  club;  50  cents 
for  subscription ;  Peterman  takes  the  balance. 

July,  1911,  25  days'  work,  $51.92  earned;  deducted  for  physician 
and  club,  $1 ;  Peterman  takes  the  balance. 

Mr.  Howell.  Judge  Hilton,  is  there  any  difference  in  these  checks? 
Where  you  say  sometimes  that  Peterman  "  got  so  much  money  "  and 
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in  other  cases  you  say  that  he  "  took  the  money  " — is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  check? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  check  is  the  same  thing — 
shows  the  same  thing — ^that  the  balance  of  the  wages  went  to  Peter- 
man. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  he  seized  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Oh,  not  at  all.    I  mean  it  came  to  his  hands  in  the 
regular  course  of  business. 
Mr.  Howell.  It  may  have  been  on  the  order  of  the  miner,-  then  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  Unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  what  the  wages  were  assigned. 
Mr.  Howell.  I  noticed  that  you  made  the  statement  differently. 
Mr.  Hilton.  The  purpose  being  only  to  show — I  want  the  com- 
mittee to  understand — ^the   only   purpose   is   to  show   the  system 
whereby  a  miner  worked  on  contract  or  on  day's  pay,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  whether  by  assignment  of  his  wages  or  not,  that  the 
company   deducted  certain  amounts  at  the  office,  and   then  held 
out  the  miner's  pay,  either  under  arrangement,  perhaps  between 
the  storekeeper  and  the  miner,  either  assigning  it,  or  otherwise,  and 
simply  that  no  funds  at  all,  for  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year  came  into  the  hands  of  the  working  miner. 

Mr.  HowELi^  Have  you  any  witnesses  you  can  produce  to  show 
that  they  complained  of  this  system,  or  objected  in  any  manner  to 
dealing  with  the  store  ? 
Mr.  Hilton.  As  to  the  prices  charged? 

Mr.  Howell.  As  to  the  prices  charged,  and  the  arbitrary  with- 
holding of  their  pay,  against  their  consent. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  I  would  say  I  think,  in  most  instances,  all 
that  hftve  come  to  my  knowledge,  anyway,  has  been  that  the  miners 
made  the  arrangement  with  the  storekeeper  voluntarily. 

Mr."  Powell.  So  that  there  has  been  no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
thie  miners  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  received  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  some  complaint  as  to  the 
prices  charged,  and  we  shall  show  that  the  prices,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  miners,  were  deemed  exorbitant  and  unfair. 

Mr.  Howell.  Can  you  show  that  they  w^ere  compelled  to  accept 
those  arbitrary  prices  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No,  sir.  However,  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  their  custom  was  expected.  But  I  think  in  fairness  to  the 
storekeepers  and  to  the  other  side,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  if  not  all,  the  employees  were  at  liberty  to  trade  else- 
where ;  but  given  to  understand,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of 
which  have  been  detailed  here,  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
if  they  desired  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  company — at  least 
it  was  expected  that  they  would  trade  there. 

Tobias  Hiltinen,  same  man,  No.  542,  June,  1912,  earned  during 
that  month  $14,16,  debited — deductions  $1  for  brass  check,  store, 
$13.16. 

April,  1912,  $48.58  earned;  $42.58  deducted,  leaving  $6  for  the 
month. 

May,  1912,  26^  days'  work,  $60.14  earned;  deductions,  by  sup- 
plies 80  cents,  physician  and  club  $1.50,  store  account  $57.84. 
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Mr.  Rees.  T  would  like  to  get  it  on  the  record  the  next  to  the  last 
docket. 

Mr.  HHiix)N.  December,  1912.  Deduction  on  the  docket  for  April, 
1912,  just  read,  physician  and  club,  $1.60;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $41.08; 
total  deductions,  $42.58 ;  balance,  $6. 

December,  1912,  15J  days  on  account,  6  days  on  contract,  $51.41 
earned;  deductions,  $1.50  for  club;  Peterman,  $49.91 — ^the  balance. 

Now,  1913.  January,  1913,  25  days  work,  $63.46  earned ;  and  de-. 
ducted,  $5  for  coal;  physician  and  club,  $1.50;  Peterman,  $52.21; 
"  profit  and  loss,  $4.75." 

Mr.  Eees.  Kead  it  just  as  it  is:  "  P.  &  L." 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  don't  know — ^we  have  not  been  enlightened  as  to 
just  what  it  is,  and  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  suggest  that  the  record  ought  not  be  read  in  that  way— : 
by  reading  into  a  document  what  is  not  on  the  document. 

The  Ghaieman.  Ifp/  Judge,  I  think  you  ought  to  read  it  as  it  is, 
and  not  put  in  any  side  inteipretation  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  said  I  did  not  know.  And  I  do  not  know  at  all 
what  it  meant,  unless  it  was — '^  P.  &  L." — ^profit  and  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  "  P.  &  L."  means. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  livery  firm  at 
Mohawk  called  Parks  &  Levy,  and  this  man  probably  had  some 
livery  rig  during  that  month  and  asked  the  company  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HmroN.  If  that  is  true,  then  this  miner  had  livery  rigs  during 
the  months  following. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  just  a  guess  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  livery  rig  in  February,  and  each  month  following. 

Now,  February,  1913, 18  days,  $45.69  earned;  and  charged,  coal,  $5; 
$60.69  earned,  physician  and  club  $1;  J.  P.  Peterman,  $37.69; 
P.  &  L. — livery  rig — $6.50.  Deductions,  $45.69,  leaving  him  a  balance 
of  $5  for  the  month. 

March,  1913,  $33  earned;  $1.50  deducted  for  physician  and  club, 
Peterman,  $25.25 ;  livery—"  P.  &  L."— livery,  $6.25. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  that  for? 

Mr.  HrbiiQN.s  March,  1913. 

Mr.  Peterjuann.  How  many  days? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Thirteen  days. 

The  Chaihman.  Judge,  you  ought  not  to  read  anything  that  is  not 
on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  was  the  counsel's  interpretation. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Well,  mine  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  have  no  objection  to  its  being  read  just  as  it  is  on 
the  docket,  and  we  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  June,  1913, 17  days,  $43.15;  deducted  $1.50  for  physi- 
cian and  club;  Peterman,  $41.65. 

I  now  desire  to  insert  this  docket :  Joseph  Coch,  "  in  account  with 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  January  15,  1914  " — last  month— 
"No.  19387." 

Written  in  red  ink  across  the  top,  "  Hold  for  board,  $43.18,  by 
amount  due  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  10,  public  acts,  extra  ses- 
sion, 1912,  with  amendments  thereto,  January  1  to  15,  1914"— 
stamped  with  a  rubber  stamp.     Two  weeks  and  a  fraction,  $1.72; 
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$15  earned ;  deductions  to  rent,  to  club,  to  hospital,  and  supplies,  axid 
pasture. 

Mr.  Bees.  Please  give  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Hilton.  No  amounts.  I  am  simply  showing  the  items  printed 
across  the  face,  "To  pasture,  to  land  leased,  to  nospital  board,  to 
iobbing.  amount  due,  $16  " ;  and  written  in  lead  pencil,  "  On  account^ 
|lO:  subtracted,"  leaving  $5. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  act  referred  to  is  our  compensation  law  i 

Mr.  Hilton.  Regarding  the  pasture  item,  as  I  understand  it,  pasr 
tures  are  maintained  by  tne  company,  where  the  men  are  allowed  to 
pasture  their  horses  or  a  cow  ana  the  company  charges  for  it/ 

Mr.  Bees.  With  that  statement  made,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
state  that  a  man  is  allowed  pasture  for  one  cow ;  and  the  boarding 
house  people,  doing  business  in  that  way,  hayitig  more  than  one  cow, 
are  charged  $1  a  month  for  pasture  for  the  extra  cow. 

Mr.  Hilton,  No.  30,  employment  slip,  October  22, 1913 :  "  I  hereby 
agree  to  go  to  the  copper  country  of  Michigan,  knowing  that  there  is 
a  strike  on,  called  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  I  will 
be  employed  by  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  or  one  of  its  sub^ 
sidiarieSj  as  a  contract  trammer  with  a  guarantee  of  $2.60  a  shift " — 
marked  in  pencil  over  the  word  printed  "  $2.75."  The  word  "  strike  V 
is  iii  black  letters.  "The  board  is  at  the  rate  of  $22  per  month. 
Railway  fare  will  be  advanced ;  and  I  hereby  agree  that  the  amount 
advanced  shall  be  deducted  from  my  wages  during  the  first  three 
months  at  the  rate  of  one-third  per  month;  but  it  is  agreed  that  if 
I  remain  in  the  employ  of  any  such  company  for  six  months  the 
full  amount  of  mj  railroad  fare  will  be  refunded.  Steady  employ: 
ment  guaranteed  if  my  services  are  satisfactory.  The  above  has  been 
explained  to  me  in  " — ^the  word  "  Polish  "  written  in — ^"  language,  and 
I  fully  understand  and  agree  to  its  terms.  Joseph  Coch."  Witness, 
"J.  Klasky."  Name  of  person  getting  order,  "O.  P.";  written  in  in 
piencil,  "  Acting  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Co." 

The  Chairman.  You  present  this  slip  as  the  typical  or  usual  form 
of  employment  that  is  used  in  this  copper  country  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Since  the  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Any  objection  to  this? 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Is  that  used  in  any  foreign  country  or  just  in  thi^ 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hii/roN.  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  ordinary  form.  When  I  say  that  is 
the  ordinary  form  with  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  proper,  the  rate  for 
trammers  was  $2.75  instead  of  $2.60;  and  there  were  different  forms 
printed  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  some  of  the  subsidiaries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Outside  of  that,  it  is  the  usual  form.  But  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  proper  slip  is  without  the  alteration;  it  is  $2.76 
guaranteed. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  have  show^  already,  and  shall  still  further  show, 
that  that  is  all  they  paid  them,  $2.60.  I  want  to  further  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  these  slips  were  not  executed  at  the  time  of  the 
employment,  but  when  the  man  had  been  brought  here  and  taken  to 
the  company's  office,  and  that  these  slips  were  filled  out  and  executed 
here  after  their  arrival. 
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Mr.  Pbtermann.  I  want  to  be  understood  on  this,  that  the  Cal- 
umet &  Hecla  conglomerate  rates  for  trammers  were  $2.75  a  day. 

On  the  amygdaloid  and  in  the  other  subsidiaries  it  was  $2.60. 

In  view  oi  the  statement  of  counsel,  I  wish  to  say  that  these  slips 
were  signed  when  the  men  were  taken  on  in  Chicago  or  Detroit  or 
wherever  it  was.    That  was  what  they  were  used  for. 

The  Chairman.  Your  position  is,  Mr.  Petermann,  that  these  were 
executed  at  the  time  the  men  were  employed  in  whatever  city  they 
were  obtained  from? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  filled  out  after  the  men  got  here? 

Mr.  Petermann.  No;  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  slip. 

Mr.  HnyroN.  I  ask  the  committee  to  note  that  statement. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  it  was  done; 
that  was  the  general  purpose  of  that  slip. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  ask  that  the  committee  retain  that  slip. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  evidence,  Judge,  as  far 
as  relating  to  anything  that  this  committee  has  to  investigate? 

Mr.  Hilton.  For  the  purpose  of — ^I  am  showing  that  the  men 
were  brought  here  without  any  slip  being  filled  out,  without  being 
notified  that  there  was  a  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  if  they  were  brought  here?    Is  that  peonage? 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  not  peonage,  but  it  is  a  species  of  bringmg  them 
here  under  false  pretenses.  Whether  it  was  peonage  or  not  depends 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  here.  If  they 
were  brought  here  under  coercion  or  imder  duress  or  under  express 
misrepresentation,  it  was  peonage. 

Mr.  Howell.  Wouldn't  that  be  entirely  a  State  matter.  They  are 
not  brought  from  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Brought  from  a  foreign  State.  It  is  interstate  in  its 
character. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  was  trying  to  connect  it  up  with  something  that  we 
have  been  asked  to  investigate. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Is  this  witness  obtainable? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  is.  We  will  take  a  minute  of  that 
witness's  name — Koch. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  might  make  a  statement  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
line  of  inquiry  and  for  the  four  days  that  we  have  spent  it  has  been 
upon  this  line  of  the  wages  paid  and  the  conditions  existing,  going 
back  for,  I  think,  as  far  as  40  years  or  over  20  years ;  that  while  we 
did  not  object  to  it,  we  suggested  that  it  was  not  in  line  with  the 
resolution  or  in  any  way  covered  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  our  only  basis  for  objecting  to  it  was  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  which  it  would  take  to  present  the  history 
of  the  copper  industry  in  this  district  on  both  sides.  That  was  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  inception  of  this  line  of  proof  was  concerned. 
We  did  not  care  to  object  to  it  if  the  committee  desired  to  make  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  going  to  be  no  limit  of  these 
slips,  these  pay  slips  of  the  thousands  of  miners  that  will  be  intro- 
duced here  ?  - 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  assumed  or  hoped  that  after 
counsel  representing  the  miners  have  produced  a  reasonable  amount 
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of  proof  and  witnesses  to  establish  what  they  think  would  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  general  custom  or  practice  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  have  been  employed  in  this  community  that  they  will 
desist  of  their  own  accord.  I  mi^ht  say  that  we  started  out  with  th« 
statement  that  we  wanted  the  miners  and  the  operators  to  feel  that 
this  committee  was  not  going  to  be  governed  strictly  by  the  technical 
lilies  of  evidence,  and  that  we  would  give  them  quite  a  wide  latitude 
to  show  what  their  grievances  are,  as  well  as  the  other  features  oi 
this  difficulty,  and  that  we,  as  lawyers  and  men  of  affairs,  on  this 
committee  would  be  able  to  sift  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaflf,  and 
we  would  let  them  run  along  here  for  a  while  at  least,  and  after  the 
full  committee  got  here,  then  we  would  probably  commence  to  rul^ 
them  down  a  little  more  strictly  in  compliance  with  something  near 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some  proof 
here  of  coercion  if  it  is  expected  to  establish  peonage.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  would  tend  to  establish  peonage. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  first  matter  of  this  kind  that  has 
come  up.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  offer  of  any  evidence  of  this  kind 
since  the  committee  has  been  sitting.  I  think  the  counsel  are  not 
very  far  apart  in  their  statements  as  to  this  practice,  anyway.  There 
seems  to  be  only  15  cents'  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  isn't  any  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  slip  only  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecls^; 
it  makes  a  rate  of  $2.75  instead  of  $2.60. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  part  of  its  mines. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  conglomerate,  I  believe,  or  what; 
ever  it  is 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  conglomerate  was  $2.75  and  the  amygdaloid 
$2.60.     This  was  probablv  a  man  employed  in  the  amygdaloid  vein. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  subsidiary  companies  were  usually  $2.60. 
were  they,  on  all  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  believe  it  was  $2.60  on  most  of  tjiem,  all  of 
them,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  man  to 
testify  as  to  whether  this  was  signed  here  or  in  some  other  place. 
But,  in  the  main,  counsel  are  not  very  far  apart  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  intend  producing  that  witness. 

Mr.  Sw^TZER.  The  only  reason  I  raised  that  question  was  that  I  do 
not  see  how^  that  would  tend  to  establish  peonage  unless  you  pror 
duced  the  witness  or  some  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  been  coerced. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  is  not  offered  for  that  purpose.  The  showing  here- 
tofore has  been  confined  to  the  pay  slips  and  checks  of  the  men.  Thi^ 
is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact,  as  preliminary  tp 
it,  that  these  men  were  brought  here  under  that  species  of  representa- 
tion, or  that  they  were  brought  here  without  any  representation^ 
made  at  all,  unless  they  were  oral,  and  these  slips  signed  after  they 
got  here.  How  they  were  brought  here,  under  circumstances,  wheth^ 
in  cars  or  not  that  were  locked,  is  a  matter  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider under  the  charge  of  peonage.  That  we  expect  to  show  by  the 
testimony  of  living  witnesses. 

Mr.  Bees.  That,  however,  is  not  peonage. 

Mr.  Hilton.  We  will  not  split  hairs  over  what  peonage  is. 

31151—14 ^23 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  committee  will  determine  what 
peonage  is  later  on.  And  then  you  gentlemen  will  both'  enlighten  us 
in  your  briefs  as  to  what  it  is  in  the  argument  on  this  testimony,  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  peonage. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  it  is  quite  important  that,  with  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  proof,  that  there  should  be  some  idea  of  what  peonage 
is  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  probably  put 
in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  statute,  and  the  committee  will  discover 
what  is  peonage.  This  is  a  question  of  evidence  tending  to  prove  it. 
It  is  offered  for  that  purpose.  Whether  is  does  tend  to  prove  it  or 
not  is  the  question. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Judge  Hilton: 
Do  you  claim  that  a  man  accepting  his  pay  voluntarily,  as  these  men 
have,  that  that  tends  to  establish  peonage  or  anything  that  we  have 
got  power  to  investigate  imder  this  order  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  As  shown  by  these  checks;  no,  sir.  It  was  not  offered 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sys- 
tem obtaining  here  in  this  country  under  the  last  specification,  that 
if  any  of  these  causes  exist  what  were  the  reasons  leading  up  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  those  conditions  as  existing? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes ;  what  the  causes  were  leading  up  to  them.  Un- 
der a  ruling  of  the  committee  that  it  was  competent  and  proper  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  that  bring  about  the  present  status.  This 
was  offered  for  that  purpose,  and  our  hearing  thus  far  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  showing  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they  exi^ 
leading  up  to  the  present  conditions  of  those  that  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  committee's  inquirv. 

Mr.  HowELX..  As  the  chairman  announced,  the  evidence  should  be 
connected  up  with  some  of  the  questions  or  subjects  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  investigate  by  the  House  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  said,  they  would  be  connected  up ;  and  if  not, 
they  would  fall. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  We  certainly  would  not  want  to  get  all  this  in  unless 
there  was  something  to  connect  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  fail  to  connect  it  up  they  fail  to  prove  the 
gist  of  the  case,  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the  corpus  delicti. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  want  to  say  naw,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  tell 
you  what  "  P.  &  Ij.^  means. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  what  does  P.  &  L.  mean? 

Mr.  Petermann.  My  guess  was  nearly  right;  Parks  &  Labby, 
Mohawk,  an  independent  firm,  who  run  a  livery,  also  deal  in  coal. 
This  charge  here  is  for  coal  purchased  and  paid  by  order. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  it  means  Patrick  &  Limberg,  a  large 
cattle  company  near  my  home. 

Mr.  Petermann.  These  are  coal  and  wood  dealers.  The  charge  is 
for  coal  or  wood. 

Mr.  Rees.  Paid,  though,  on  the  order  of  the  miner. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  coal  and  wood  charge. 

Mr.  Eees.  Not  of  the  mining  company,  but  paid  on  the  order  of  the 
man  to  Parks  &  Labby. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  suppose  these  men  were  getting  so  much 
livery  service. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  now  oflfer  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Tamarack 
Mining  Co.'s  employees'  aid  fund,  June,  1907.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  to  have  the  entire  rules  inserted  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  them? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Rule  1,  rule  2,  and  rule  6  are  all  that  I  care,  and  the 
interlineations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  counsel  object  to  these  rules? 

Mr.  I^tERMANN.  Yes.  They  are  not  the  rules  that  are  in  exist- 
ence now  or  that  have  been  for  at  least  a  year. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  do  not  care  for  that.  I  oflfer  them  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  the  conditions  have  been  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  is  stamped  in  the  margin  with  the  rubber  stamp. 

Mr.  Rees.  Our  objection  is  also  on  the  ground  that  they  are  en- 
tirely immaterial ;  not  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  Judge,  will  you 
state  what  the  object  or  purpose  is? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  purpose  of  this — counsel  and  the  committee  will 
remember  that  when  I  offered  the  other,  which,  I  think,  was  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla,  there  was  some  controversy  between  counsel  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  company  in  any  sense  acted  as  a  contributor 
to  that  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  claimed  that  the  company  did  not. 
Somebody  claimed  that? 

Mr.  HiiiTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ress.  Claimed  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  admitted.    Somebody  claimed  that. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Counsel  then  called  my  attrition  to  rule  2. 

Mr.  Rees.  Rule  2  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  just  what  I  am  talking  about.  Now,  if  the 
committee  understands  me — and  so  do  you,  I  think;  and  if  not,  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  more  specific  and  plain — ^in  this  rule,  or  in  any 
of  these  rules — ^and  this  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  unless  it  has  been  recently — some  recent  change — ^the  company 
is  in  no  sense  a  contributor  to  that  fund. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  I  would  ask  counsel,  instead  of  taking  the  Tama- 
rack, take  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  that  you  had  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  can  not  control  my  order  of  proof,  but  I  will 
take  it  if  you  will  provide  it.  I  have  not  one,  but  I  offered  one  just 
for  what  it  was  worth  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  company  was 
in  no  sense  a  contributor  to  that  fund ;  and  that  question  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  fair,  and  should  he  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  the  rules  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  to  make  the 
claim  in  connection  with  that  offer  that  the  company  was  not  a 
contributor  and  then  attempt  to  prove  it  by  offering  the  rules  of  the 
Tamarack  Mining  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  didn't  offer  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  understand  he  offers  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  what  I  understood  him  to  be  doing.  It  is  the  claim 
that  the  company  did  not  contribute,  and  now  he  is  going  to  read 
the  Tamarack  rules  to  show  that. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  To  show  that  the  company  did  not  contribute  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  C.  &  H.  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  I  asked  him  to  read  Rule  2,  he  said,  "  You  can 
make  your  proof  when  your  turn  comes." 

I  ask  now,  in  this  discussion,  that  they  produce  what  they  pro- 
duced yesterday  or  the  day  before — ^the  rules  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co. — ^that  is,  the  old  one  that  they  had  here. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  left  it  with  the  stenographer ;  introduced  it  in  evi- 
dence. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  remember;  I  haven't  got  them  here. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  left  it  with  the  stenographers  to  be  copied  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  Tamarack. 

Mr.  Rees.  If  the  committee  desire  the  rules  of  the  aid  fund,  we 
have  no  objection.  We  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  the  rules  going  in 
and  being  J&led  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  company 
contributes  to  the  aid  fund  is  germane  here  at  all,  I  suppose  th^ 
nature  of  proof  would  be  competent. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  It  was  suggested  by  a  question  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Congressman  Casey  asked  several  wit- 
nesses as  to  whether  or  not  the  company  contributed  to  any  of  those 
aid  funds,  and  that  question  arose ;  but,  as  I  understand,  counsel  is 
simply  making  this  tender 

Mr.  Rees.  Counsel  stated  that  the  companies  did  not  contribute. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  he  stated  that.  You  gave  the  sections  to  the 
stenographer  of  the  rules  that  you  desired  to  be  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  1,  2,  and  6.      (Reading:) 

Rule  1. 

All  employees  whose  names  appear  on  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company's  books 
shall  be  members  of  the  aid  fund  and  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  monthly,  it 
earning  more  than  one  dollar  ($1)  per  day,  50  cents  (50^)  ;  employees  earning 
one  dollar  ($1)  or  less  per  day  shall  pay  twenty-five  cents  (25^). 

Rule  2. 

Every  member  shall  have  his  dues  charged  to  his  account  the  first  day  he 
works. 

Rule  6. 

When  a  member  dies  from  accidental  injuries  received  in  work  or  hibor  for 
the  Tamarack  Mining  Company,  there  shall  be  paid  from  .the  aid  fund  for 
employees  whose  wages  are  over  one  dollar  per  day,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200),  and  for  employees  whose  wages  are  one  dollar  or  less  per  day. 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  in  four  (4)  equal  monthly  payments. 
The  money  provided  by  this  rule  to  be  paid  in  all  cases  of  death  shall  not  be- 
long to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  attached, 
seized,  or  taken  by,  or  distributed  to  any  creditbr  or  creditors  of  the  deceased, 
provided  the  deceased  shall  leave  surviving  him  relations  or  heirs  at  law; 
the  payments  shall  then  be  made  exclusi  vely  to  such  relations  or  heirs  at  law 
of  the  deceased  first  named  as  follows : 
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1.  To  the  widow. 

2.  To  the  children. 

3.  To  the  father  and  mother,  or  either  of  them. 
4«  ^  t^e  brothers  and  sisters. 

5.  To  the  other  heirs  at  law. 

6.  To  the  estate  of  the  deceased  to  be  paid  to  the  administrator  thereof 
when  duly  appointed. 

When  so  paid  all- obligations  on  the  part  of  the  aid  fund  for  account  of  said 
member  shall  cease. 

In  all  cfises  of  death  witisfactory  evidence  must  be  shown  to  the  aid-fund 
committee  that  death  resulted  from  an  accidental  injury  received  while 
actually  at  work  and  not  from  any  disease  or  siclmess. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  may  go  in. 

Joseph  Milelich,  a  witness  produced  and  sworn,  upon  examina- 
tion, testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  district,  Joe? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Well,  I  have  lived  altogether  in  this  district  about 
Hi  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  mining  in  this 
aistrict? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  I  have  been  engaged  about  that  time — Hi  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  you  first  do?  What  was  your  first  work 
that  you  did  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  Drill  boy. 

Mr;  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that? 

Mr.  MiLEUcH.  I  worked  there  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Hilton  Then  you  became  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Became  a  trammer ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is,  you  pushed  the  loaded  cars;  you  loaded  the 
cars  and  pushed  them  with  your  shoulder? 

Mr.  MiLELicH,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  long  did  you  act  as  a  trammer  ? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  I  acted  as  a  trammer  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  what  property? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  The  Mass  Consolidated  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Describe  what  you  had  to  do  as  a  trammer.  What 
was  your  work,  what  did  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  I  had  to  go  in  the  drifts  wherever  I  was  sent  to 
load  the  car  and  push  it  out. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  did  your  cars  carry,  how  much  were  they 
loaded  with? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH..  I  should  judge  from  about  2^  to  3  tons. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  had  another  man  working  with  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Two  men  pushed  the  car? 

Mr.  MiLELJCH.  Two  men  pushed  the  car. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  far  did  you  have  to  push  it? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  It  all  depends;  some  places  1,000  and  some  places 
2,000  feet  or  more. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  for  that  time  at  that  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  become  a  tram  boss? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes,  sir. 
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V JMr.  HHiTON.  For  how  long  were  you  a  trammer  boss  ? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  during  the  time  that  you 
acted  as  a  boss? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  $2.25. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  ever  engaged  in  piping? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  Yes. 
'  Mr.  Hilton.  Where? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  At  the  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  you  paid  for  your  work  a  day? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  $2.25. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  do  any  mining,  Joe? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  By  mining  you  mean  drilling?* 

Mr.  MlLELIOH.   Yes; 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  work  a  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  how  long  were  you  engaged  in  mining? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  I  was  about  two  years ;  a  little  over  two  years  on 
the  two-man  machine;  and  then  I  was  about  a  year  on  the  one-man 
machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  lowest  depth,  Joe,  at  which  you  ever 
mined  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  The  lowest  depth  was  down  about  1,400  feet. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  were  working  the  one-man  drill  did  you 
put  up  your  posts? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Why,  that  is,  on  one  kind  of  a  machine  that  they 
call  a  chipping  machine,  where  we  had  to  put  up  the  posts^;  but,  then, 
when  we  were  on  the  butterfly  machine  it  was  all  drilling  dry  holes; 
we  didn't  have  to  put  up  a  post  on  it  with  that  machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  the  machine  where  you  feed  out  water  and  it 
splashes  back;  is  that  a  butterfly? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  No;  it  is  all  drilling  dry  holes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  while  you  were  engaged— 
your  average  wage  while  you  were  engaged  in  mining,  running  the 
one-man  drill? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  I  was  getting  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  slope,  about? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  My  slope  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  about  what  was  the  slope;  about  what  degree 
where  you  were  working  with  the  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  The  range  which  I  work  on,  that  is  about  45° ;  but 
the  place  where  I  was  working  in,  it  shoots  right  up ;  it  is  about  75°. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Seventh-five  degrees? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes;  it  just  shoots  right  up;  it  was  about  75°  where 
I  was  working  the  one-man  machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  would  you  build  up  your  scaffold? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  I  had  to  manage  the  best  I  could.  I  had  to  get  the 
blast  and  stuff  and  put  them  up,  and  also  the  fuse,  and  get  the  planks 
on  the  level,  so  that  you  can  get  up  and  drop,  and  so  that  everything 
is  all  right,  and  bar  the  ground  down  from  the  staging. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  say  that  angle  is  about  75°. 

Mr.  Meleuch.  Where  I  was  working  at  the  most  dangerous  places; 
yes. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  Where  you  were  working  there,  at  an  agle  of  75^,  how 
far  were  you  from  the  floor — ^how  far  up? 

Mr.  MsuBLicH.  About  85  feet. 

Mr.  Helton.  About  86  feet  up  ? 

Mr.  Mtt,kt.tch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  On  an  angle  of  75°  ? 

Mr.  IVIiLELiCH.  On  an  angle  of  75°. 

Mr.  Reese.  You  mean  85  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  drift? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Eighty-five  feet  from  the  floor  up. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Any  other  fellows  near  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  There  would  be  a  rock  digger  sometimes  around 
there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  have  to  pull  your  machine  up  there  yourself? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  At  that  height? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  holes  did  you  have  to  charge  up  there? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Well,  when  sometimes  my  partner  would  leave  a 
hole  that  he  would  not  blast,  that  he  dassent  blast,  he  would  leave 
6  or  7  holes  for  me,  and  I  drill  6  or  7;  that  would  be  about  14  holes 
for  me  to  charge  myself  on  the  blast. 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  alone? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  All  alone. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  time  did  you  go  to  work;  when  did  you  leave 
the  collar? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  We  left  the  collar  at  about  a  quarter  to  7  to  7 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  the  collar  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  We  got  back  to  the  collar  about  20  minutes  after  5, 
or  15  minutes  after  5. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  time  did  you  have  for  dinner  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  I  can't  say,  because  we  had  to  work  the  dinner  hour 
to  get — picking  up  our  drills  and  getting  the  drills  in  the  skip. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Is  that  the  custom  to  work  through  the  dinner  hour! 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  All ;  every  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  is  it  now  at  this  present  time? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  The  mine  ain't  working. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  The  mine  ain't  working. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  time  was  given  for  your  noon  meal,  as  the 
usual  thing? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Well,  just  finish  my  dinner  pail  and  go  ahead  if  I 
can,  if  I  have  got  time  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  came  out,  Joe,  what  was  your  custom  as  to 
riding  down  with  your  drills  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  When  I  went  in  the  skip  with  the  drills  and  rode 
down  and  get  them  out  of  the  skip,  I  get  them  in  the  place,  in  the 
blast. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  they  carry  the  drills  down  in  the  skip? 

Mr.  MiLELiOH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  With  the  men? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  With  the  men. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Is  that  contrary  to  the  law  ? 
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-Mr.  MiLELicH.  I  can't  say  what  it  is  exactly;  I  can't  say  exactly 
what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Do  you  know  what  the  custom  is  in  that  regard,  in 
this  camp  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Well,  this  was  the  custom  that  every  man  had  his 
own  drills ;  nobody  else  would  not  get  them  down  if  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  treatment  while  you  were  there  en- 
gaged in  drilling,  in  the  running  of  a  one-man  drill,  by  the  bosses; 
what  was  your  general  treatment — the  general   treatment  of  the 
miners? 
'  Mr.  MiLELicH.  Very  poor. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  We  would  get  down  at  7  o'clock,  and  we  would  see 
that  the  place  would  be  safe,  and  he  would  be  right  down  after,  a|nd 
if  the  man  would  not  get  at  that  time  work — there  would  be  a  whole 
lot  of  loose  ground  around — he  would  put  up  a  kick,  and  if  you 
didn't  get  the  work  on  at  8  o'clock,  half  past  7  or  8  o'clock,  some- 
where around  there,  your  time  would  be  pretty  short. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  mean  by  that  that  you  would  be  discharged? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Be  discharged. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Does  this  condition  of  affairs,  in  your  judgment, 
apply  pretty  generally  to  the  mines? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  All;  altogether. 
;  Mr.  Kees.  He  never  worked  anywhere  except  the  Mass,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 
'•'  Mr.MiLELiCH.  All  alike  in  the  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  are  those  mines  with  reference  to  gas? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Pretty  bad. 
:  Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  ever  experience  any  ill  effects  from  the  gasey 
conditions? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What,  Joe? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  had  to  go  in  the  drift  by  myself  and  muck  out 
the  dirt  and  rig  up  the  machine  before  I  could  get  ahead,  maybe  to 
put  the  post,  and  when  it  was  time  to  put  the  machine  on  the  arrn 
I  was  played  out. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  maiTied  man,  Joe? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  have  got  five  children. 

Mr.  Hilton.  A  wife  and  five  children? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Joe,  if  in  April  before  the 
strike  the  local  out  there  at  Mass  City  had  a  meeting,  the  local  of  the 
Western  Federation  had  a  meeting  there,  at  which  this  question  was 
discussed,  and  a  number  of  them  called  upon  the  bosses  of  the  com- 
pany, wanted  a  full  dinner  hour — asked  for  a  full  dinner  hour? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting? 

That  was  a  demand  for  an  hour  at  dinner  time^  was  it? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Letter  was  just  like  this:  Mr.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  Mass  Mining  Co. :  We  as  employees  from  the  Mass  mine, 
we  ask  if  vou  will  so  kind  as  to  let  us  have  a  full  dinner  hour  anvi 
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treat  us  more  at  that  time  not  so  handling  the  skip  more  careful  while 
we  going  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  demand  was  subsequently  agreed  to,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  The  demand  was  with  Mr.  Walker,  all  right;  but 
the  next  day  we  all  got  canned.  ' 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  next  day  the  men  interested  in  making  the  de- 
mand were  all  discharged? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  All  discharged. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  many  of  you? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Fourteen  of  us. 

■  Mr.  Hilton.  Have  you  the  names  of  those  men  that  were  black- 
listed in  that  way? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  These  mines*  were  finally  closed  down,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  MiijELiCH.  We  got  laid  off  on  21st  of  April,  and  the  mine  closed 
down  26th  of  April.  The  local  feel. so  sore,  the  men  feel  so  sorie  be- 
cause we  got  fired,  that  we  was  going  to  call  a  strike.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  it,  and  they  say  if  they  don't  care 
for  us  and  our  brothers  here  we  may  as  well  have  the  mines  shut 
down.  Before  we  had  chance  to  talk  and  vote  for  strike  we  were 
locked  out. 
.  Mr.  Hilton.  Were  the  mines  afterwards  operated  there  at  all? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Nine  was  shut  down  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Men  brought  in  to  work  the  mine? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Men  were  brought  in  from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Hilton.  The  mines  operated  a^ain  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Mines  operated  again. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  majr  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  this  gas  that  you  speak  of  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  It  is  powder  smoke. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  do  you  drive  it  out  of  a  drift? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Get  that  out  with  the  air  if  there  is  any  air. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is,  by  letting  air  blow  through  the  pipes  ? 

■  Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  compressed  air  for  opwating  the  drill  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes ;  we  have  compressed  air. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  you  go  into  the  drift  after  you  have  blasted  in  a 
drift  or  stope  or  close  place  you  let  the  air  blow  to  drive  out  the  gas? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Rignt  after  the  blast  we  turn  the  air  on  and  she 
blow.    She  blow  there  about  half  an  hour  or  so;  then  shut  the  com- 

Sressbr  down  and  you  get  7  o'clock  shift  again.    You  will  have  to 
0  the  work.    You  can  stay  there  while  they  are  blowing. 

Mr.  Rees.  If  the  gas  is  very  bad  dont  you  let  the  air  blow  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  in  some  places  it  is  bad,  some  places  it  ain't 
so  bad.    Farther  in  it  is  worse. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  it  is  worse  you  let  the  air  blow  again  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  We  wouldn't  let  the  air  blow  at  all.  Just  come 
any  place  and  do  work,  because  there  is  no  other  excuse  to  the  boss. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  on  that  committee  that  was  discharged  ? 

Mr. 
the  reason 
know 
haven't  got  enough  trammers:  I  have  got  to  let  you  fellows  off." 
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We  told  him,  "Why  don't  you  tell  us  and  we  go  on  trammmg;  we 
go  back  on  the  tranuners  and  you  haven't  got  no  trammers  anyhow. 
Why  don't  you  give  us  this  work."  That  was  not  good  enough  for 
him. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  that  the  reason  he  gave  you  for  discharging  you 
was  that  he  didn't  have  enough  trammers  to  keep  so  many  mmers! 

Mr.  MiLEucH.  That  is  the  reason  we  got. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Mhelich.  In  April  month,  1913. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  a  week  after  that  that  the  mine  closed  down?  . 

•Mr.  Milelich.  We  got  laid  off  ^Monday  and  the  mine  shut  down 
Saturday  noon. 

Mr.  Eees.  The  mine  hasn't  worked  since  the  strike. 

Mr.  Milelich.  Mine  began  to  start  work  some  time  in  May  month, 
26th  of  May  or  27th. 

Mr.  Bees.  Since  the  strike? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  that  is  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  the  mine  has  not  worked  since  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  MiuEiiicH.  Mine  never  worked  since  the  23d  of  July. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  boys  have  prevented  it  working,  haven  t  you? 

Mr.  M1I4ELICH.  Well,  she  can't  work,  not  yet  anyhow. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  because  the  union  wont  let  it  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  the  boys  there  don't  care  about  going  back 
to  work  and  Mr.  Walker  thinks  the  best  way  to  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Bees.  He  understands  that  he  has  to  keep  quiet  because  you 
would  prevent  them  from  starting  to  work,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  We  simply  set  down  and  don't  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Bees.  He  understands  if  he  should  try  to  go  to  work  with  some 
that  were  willing  to  go  you  would  stop  him,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  We  are  willing  to  go  back  to  work  if  we  come  to 
agreement. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  if  Mr.  Walker  should  attempt  to  start  the  mine,  he 
understands  that  you  boys  would  stop  him,  doesn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  submit  there  was  never  a  more  unheard  of  question 
propounded  to  a  witness  than  that.  How  does  he  know  the  operations 
of  Mr.  Walker's  mind  ?  .  .        . 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  don't  know  what  is  in  his  mind,  whether  he  is 
going  to  operate  or  no,  but  we  are  here  on  a  strike.  I  don't  care  what 
another  man  was.  I  am  en  a  strike  now,  and  I  won't  go  back  to  work 
if  I  have  got  to  go  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bees.  It  is  understood  between  you  that  you  won't  let  the  men 
go  back  to  work,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Union  men  won't  go  back  to  work;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bees.  They  won't  let  anybody  else  go. 

Mr.  Milelich.  There  is  nobody  there. 

Mr.  Bees.  Just  answer  my  question.  Isn't  it  understood  in  the 
union  that  you  won't  let  anybody  go  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Do  you  mean  that  local  union? 

Mr.  Bees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Milelich  No  ;  evety  man  got  the  liberty 

Mr.  Bees.  So,  if  Mr.  Walker  should  get  some  men  there  in  the 
Mass  mine  to  go  to  wotk,  the  union  would  not  do  anything? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  what  the  next  man  would  doi 
I  know  what  I  would  do.    I  would  not  go  to  work. 
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Mr.  Rees.  .But  the  men  would  not  do  anything  to  stop 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  That  is  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Sees.  What  is  your  nationality? 

Mr.  Mjjleiacu.  Croatian. 

Mr.  Bees.  Are  you  a  citizen  ? 

Mr.  MiLEucH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Since  16th  of  September,  1911. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  was  it  that  you  had  a  local  there? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Well,  I  find  out  on  Sunday  there  was  a  local,  I  join 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bees.  Was  it  just  then  that  the  local  had  been  established 
there? 

Mr.  MiLEiJCH.  I  can  not  say.  That  local  established  there  for 
six  years,  five  or  six  years  anyhow. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is,  they  had  a  local  in  Mass  City  ? 

Mr.  Muelich.  They  had  a  local  in  Mass  City ;  yea 

Mr.  Bees.  For  that  time? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  local  ? 

Mr.  MiLELJCH.   X  es. 

Mr.  Bees.  What? 

Mr.  Milelich.  President  now. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  local? 

Mr.  Mim:lich.  Since  January  month  of  this  year,  1914. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  has  Mr.  Walker  been  at  the  Massl 

Mr.  MiiiELricH.  Mr.  Walker  is  at  the  Mass  mine  about  three  or  four 
years.  . 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Jim  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  Mass  mine  is  in  Ontonagon  County  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes;  in  Ontonagon  County;  yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Any  other  mines  near  it  operating,  working? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Now? 

Mr.  Bees.  No;  say  just  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Milelich.  There  was  Lake  mine,  South  Lake,  Indiana,  Al- 
goma,  and  North  Lake. 

Mr.  Bees.  All  but  the  Lake  mine  are  what  we  call  explorations, 
aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Not  doing  any  regular  mining? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No. 

Mr.  Bees.  Are  they  all  closed  down,  too? 

Mr.  Milelich.  All  closed  down. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Greenland 

Mr.  Bees.  Tell  the  committee  what  Greenland  is. 

Mr.  Milelich.  Greenland,  Mich. 

Mr.  Bees.  Grenland  is  a  small  town,  how  far  from. the  Mass  mine? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  it  is  going  with  the  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  Bees.  Do  you  own  your  own  house? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  Do  vou  rent? 
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Mr.  MiuiLi€H.  I  rent  the  house  from  the  Adventure  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  the  Adventure  Mining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Mii^ELicH.  Adventure  is  shut  down. 

Mr.  Bees.  Has  been  for  a  long  time,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Adventure  has  been  shut  down  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  one  of  their  houses  that  you  rent  ? 

Mr.  M1L.ELICH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  MiusLicH.  I  pay  $2.50. 
,   Mr.  Rees.  How  many  rooms  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  MiujucH.  Five. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  are  still  living  there  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Still  living  there;  yes.  I  can  say  this  much  more 
to  the  condition  there:  After  we  got  discharged  out  of  the  Mass 
mine  we  went  over  to  the  next  mine  next  day  to  get  a  job.  Day  be- 
fore they  had  all  kinds  of  chance  for  employees,  and  the  next  day 
they  wouldn't  hire  us.  Men  got  in  front  of  us  and  put  the  bars. 
Couldn't  get  no  job  nowhere  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  try  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  Mileuch.  I  tried  every  mine  what  was  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  mines? 

Mr.  MiuiLicH.  I  got  a  job  at  the  South  Lake.  That  was  made  up 
betli^een  me  and  the  captain,  because  he  promised  me  a  job  before 
21sl  of  April.  When  I  came  there — after  we  got  laid  off,  I  came 
pyei:^,  asked  him  for  a  job.  He  said  he  hasn't  got  no  chance.  So  he 
put*  me  to  work.  Then  Mr.  Walker  find  out  I  was  working  at  the 
South  Lake  mine  and  he  have  me  discharged.  I  went  back  to  cap- 
tain at  the  South  Lake ;  asked  him,  "  Captain,  what  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  fired ? "  He  said,  "Joe,  I  haven't  got  no  reason  at  all" 
I  says,  "  My  work  is  all  right  what  I  done  ?  "  He  said,  "  You  can 
stay  here  a  hundred  years  for  your  work.  Your  work  is  all  right." 
He  ask  whether  I  belong  to  the  union,  and  I  told  him  "  Yes." 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  couldn't  get  any  more  jobs? 

Mr.  MiMiLiCH.  Couldn't  get  any  more  jobs  anywheres  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Rees.  Both  those  mines  are  in  Ontonagon  County  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Ontonagon  County.  That  is.  including  Victoria 
mine  and  all  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  go  to  the  Victoria  mine? 

Mr.  MusEJACu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  There  never  has  been  any  strike  in  the  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  Mileuch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  mine  has  continued  working? 

Mr.  M1L.ELJCH.  That  mine  has  continued  working. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  other  mine  did  you  go  to? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  I  went  to  the  Lake  and  the  South  Lake  and  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  years  was  it  you  were  a  trammer  boss  ? 

Mr.  MnapLiCH.  Somewhiere  around  1904  or  1905,  up  through  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  does  a  trammer  boss  do  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Trammer  boss  drive  the  trammers  as  hard  as  he 
can. 
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Mr.  Rees.  And  you  drove  them  the  same  way  that  your  boss  dr6ve 
you? 

Mr.  M1I4ELICH.  Just  the  same.  I  had  to  quit  because  I  couldn't 
drive  no  more.  Men  was  drove  so  bad  that  my  heart  break,  and  I 
didn't  have  no  heart  to  drive  them  any  more  and  I  quit. 

Mr,  Sees.  That  was  under  Capt.  Wilcox? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  That  was  under  Captain — ^let  me  see — it  was 
Walker.  Well,  it  was  just  about  changing.  ^Ir.  Walker  was  taking 
the  place  then.    I  think  it  was  under  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  you  went  back  on  thejob  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  I  came  up  here  to  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  did  you  work  at  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  ? 

Mr.  MiuBLioH.  About  1910. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  doing? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Tramming. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  I  didn't  tram  verv  long.  I  trammed  No.  16  and  17 
shaft.    Then  I  trammed  No.  2  shaft,  36  shaft. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  wages  ? 

Mr.  MiiiELicH.  I  was  getting  $2.37  on  the  Amygdaloid  and  I  was 
getting  $2.50  at  the  Conglomerate. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  said  you  worked  at  No.  2  shaft  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Yes;  trammed  there  36  shaft. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  on  the  Conglomerate  ?  .  ^l' 

Mr.  Milelich.  On  the  Conglomerate;  yes.  ^' 

Mi{i.Bees.  And  your  shaft  where  you  trammed  was  what? 

AljpfnMiLELJCH.  No.  15  Amygdaloid. 

Mst^KEES.  Can  you  ^ive  me  the  months  that  you  worked  there  I' 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  remember  now.  ,       .  '     . 

M^.  Bees.  Then,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mri  Mii-ELiCH.  I  quit. 

Mr.  Ibxs.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Went  back  to  Greenland. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  ? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Went  back  to  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  Bees.  Why  did  you  quit  Calumet? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  thought  the  place  not  fit  for  a  mule  the  way  they 
use  the  men. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  that  you  quit  Calumet,  went  back  to  the  Mass 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Because  there  is  no  better  condition. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then,  from  that  time  you  worked  at  the  Mass  down 
to  the  time  in  April? 
^  Mr.  MniETJCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  date  was  it  that  you  were  discharged  in  April  ? 

Mr.  MiLBLiCH.  Discharged  21  of  April,  1913. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Joseph,  tell  us,  will  you,  what  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, from  your  llj  years'  experience  in  this  copper  country,  as  to 
what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is  let  out — discharged  from  one  of 
these  local  mining  companies?     Can  he  get  a  job  in  the  others? 

Mr.  Milelioh.  Well,  that  was  never  oef ore.  Before,  if  you  got 
fired  in  one  mine  or  you  quit  one  mine,  you  <;an  go  to  aiiother  mine, 
but  now  there  is  where  we  14  of  us  got  fired  or  more — I  know  for 
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14 — we  couldn't  get  no  job  in  any  other  mines  around  Ontonagon 
County. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  a  custom,  if  it  is  a  custom, 
that  when  men  are  discharged  from  one  of  these  mines  they  can  not 
get  employment  in  this  copper  country,  if  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Mhelich.  The  custom  has  been  ever  since  Mr.  Wilcox  was 
their  superintendent.  At  election  times,  or  anything  like  that,  a 
man  wouldn't  just  exactly  please  them  he  was  discharged  out  of  that 
mine,  or  it  was  a  strike  called.  I  remember  there  was  a  strike  at 
the  Adventure  mine,  just  local  strike,  and  some  of  the  men  there  was 
blacklisted;  couldn't  get  no  job  at  the  Mass  mine;  couldn't  get  no 
job  at  the  Adventure  mine.  Those  were  the  only  mines  there  were 
in  town,  in  that  jurisdiction.    Fellow  named  Henry  Barber 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  general  or  is  it  just  simply  one  isolated 
case,  two  mines  that  work  together? 

Mr.  MnjsLicH.  It  is  generiu.    It  is  generaL 

The  Chairman.  So  tnat  whenever  you  refuse  to  do  anything  that 
the  boss  orders,  you  know  what  that  means.  You  know  when  you 
get  fired  you  get  no  other  place.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  It  is  that  way  also  because  now  if  he  tell  you  to  do 
so  and  you  refuse  it  and  you  get  into  argument  with  him  you  get 
the  worst  of  it.  Then  you  know  where  you  are  at.  He  shove  you 
ri^t  out;  send  you  on  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nobody  else  you  can  complain  to  or  no 
place  you  can  go  ? 

Mr.  MtujaacH.  Ko;  you  can't  complain  to  nobody.  Only  thing 
to  complain,  we  organize  there  together  and  we  authorize  body  oi 
men,  goin^  to  try  and  compel  the  mine  owners  there  to  come  and 
give  us  grievances. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  somebody  to  hear  your  grievances, 
did  you,  and  to  make  your  complaints  to? 

Mr.  Mheuch.  Yes;  because  if  I  go  as  an  individual  that  wouldn't 
do  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  MnJBUCH.  No. 

The  Chahiman.  Has  there  ever  been  in  this  copper  country  any 
grievance  committee  or  anybody  representing  the  mine  operators, 
above  the  boss,  that  would  listen  to  you  people,  or  to  whom  you 
could  complain  without  feeling  that  you  were  going  to  be  discharged 
for  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  l^fiiiELicH.  If  I  tell  the  shift  boss,  he  tell  me,  "  You  go  see 
captain."  I  see  captain ;  he  tell  me,  "  See  superintendent."  Super- 
intendent send  me  back  to  the  trammer  boss. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  after  they  knew  that  you  belonged  to 
the  union,  then  you  could  not  get  any  job  any  place? 

Mr.  Miuemch.  He  didn't  exactly  say  I  belong  to  the  union,  but  as 
soon  as  we  serve  the  letter — ^the  letter  was  off  Monday  morning— it 
was  put  on  the  typewriter,  sent  to  him  registered  mdil  in  the  after- 
noon.   When  we  come  up  from  under  ground  we  were  all  fired. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  this  committee  that  you  speak  of  composed  en- 
tirely of  employees  of  the  Mass  mine? 

Mr.  MnJEUCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Every  one  of  them  worked  in  the  Mass  mine? 
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Mr.  MiLiBLiCH.  Every  one  of  thenu 

Mr.  Casey.  And  this  committee  petitioned  the  superintendent  to 
give  the  men  an  hour  to  eat  your  noonday  meal  ? 

Mr.  MiLEMCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  to  be  more  careful  in  bringing  you  up  on  the 
skips? 

Mr.  MiLELiGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Because  you  asked  for  an  hour  to  eat  your  noonday 
meal  and  be  handled  carefully  on  the  skips  you  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  MiLEMCH.  Well,  he  didn't  tell  us  just  the  reason.  He  didn't 
say  that  is  the  reason,  but  that  is  what  we  all  think,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  you  have  no  other  way  to  present  a  grievance  to 
the  mine  superintendent,  have  you? 

Mr.  MiuELioH.  He  said  anything  that  comes  for  the  union  he  will 
not  recollect,  but  if  an  individual  comes  over  here,  I  meet  you  all 
right.  But,  then,  if  I  went  over  there  and  put  grievance  to  him,  I 
would  be  discharged  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  stating  if  you  did  not  please  the 
boss  around  election  time  you  might  lose  your  job? 

Mr.  MiLEUGH.  Yes;  that  happens  every  spring. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  You  don't  want  this  com- 
mittee to  understand  that  the  mine  bosses  or  mine  superintendents 
try  to  force  you  how  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Why,  I  want  to  say  nothing  but  just  as  much  as  I 
can  learn,  a  man  employed  at  Isle  Koyal  now/ he  was  working  at 
the  Mass  mine,  then  named  Walter  Harris.  Whenever  a  man  goes 
to  a  ballot  bo;^  there  he  had  the  ring  which  he  put  on  the  paper  there 
would  be  marked.  Then,  he  exactly  knew  who  was  voting  for  the 
man  and  who  was  not  voting  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  you,  as  the  men  went  in  to  vote  their 
ballots  were  marked  so  that  the  board  could  tell  how  they  voted  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiGH.  Board  could  tell  when  they  came  to  count  the  votes. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  could  tell  how  each  man  voted? 

Mr.  Mii^ELiCH.  Well,  they  have  suspicion.  Maybe  they  have  sus- 
picions of  you  and  you  went  to  go  to  the  ballot  box,  they  have  sus- 
pision  of  you  and  tney  put  that  ballot  what  you  are  gomg  to  vote 
on,  they  would  have  that  marked  somehow  that  you  would  not  catch 
on,  but  after  the  vote  is  counted  you  can  notice  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  know  that  they  did  that?  Did  they  ever 
tell  you  after  election  how  you  voted  or  how  the  men  voted? 

]m*.  MiMiLicH.  Well,  Walter  Harris  was  a  man  good  many  times 
on  election  board. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  first  came  to  this  country  did  you  come 
under  contract  to  labor  here  or  did  you  come  of  your  own  free  will? 

Mr.  MiLBMCH.  I  came  free.    I  came  to  this  country  for  myself. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  soon  after  you  came  and  commenced  to  work 
did  you  become  dissatisfied  with  th^  CQiXfiition.  of  labor  here? 

Mr.  MiLBLicH.  I  was  satisfied  pretty  well.    I  got  used  to  it.    I 
came  as  drill  boy  and  I  was  there  working  two  months  and  I  was  . 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  were  a  trammer  boss  your  relations  with 
the  comp'any  were,  I  presume,  very  satisfactory?  You  were  a 
trusted  employee  of  the  company? 
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Mr.  MiLELicH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  worked  this  one-man  machine  that  you 
have  been  speaking  about,  was  it  under  contract  or  by  the  day? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  It  was  ]by  the  day;  some  contract.  I  don't  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  contract  was. 

Mr.  Howell.  Upon.cpmpany  account? 

'Mr.  MiLELiCH.  $2;^6.     We  got  $2.50  a  day.     That  is  what  we  was 
getting. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  not  a  citizjen  of  the  United  States  yourself^ 

Mr  MiLELiCH.  Not  yet.    I  have  got  first  papers  though. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  never  have  tried  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  All  that  you  say  about  voting  is  pure  hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  you  have  heard  from  others? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  kuow  nothing  about  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  a  ma^  of  family? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  drawing  your  pay  from  the  company  have  you 
ever  had  any  difficulty  about  their  withholding  your  pay  for  any 
purpose  against  your  consent? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  the  company  never  held  any  of  my  pay. 

Mr.  Howell.  You^  have  been  allowed  to  trade  and  expend  your 
earnings  wherever  you  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell."  Never  have  felt  compelled  to  trade  ^t  any  special 
store  of  institution? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  employed  at  similar  labor  to  this  in  the 
old  country  where  you  came  f tom  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  was  laborer.    I  was  not  employed  at  all  then. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  But  was  it  a  similar  kind  of  labor,  mining,  like  this' 

Mr.  Milelich.  No,  no, 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  don't  know  what  tram  bosses  receive  in  foreign 
copper  mines  ?  , 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  I  couldn't  say,  because  there  is  no  copper 
mines  around  wherever  I  came  from. 

Mj*.  Rees.  You  don't  know  anything  about  this  ballot  business 
yourself? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  just  what  the  men  told  me;  man  named  Dave 
M . 

Mr.  Eees.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  being  discharged  for 
voting  at  an  election  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Ye6. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Lous  Desarmo. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Frank  Supon. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  then? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  when  Wilcox  was  there? 
"   Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 
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Mr.  E.EES.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  About  six  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  E.EES.  You  say  that  they  put  some  marks  on  the  ballots? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  That  is  what  tney  tell  me. 

Mr.  Eees.  They  told  you  that  they  put  some  marks  upon  the 
corner  of  the  ballot  ? 

Mr.  MiLELJCH.  Some  place  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Bees.  One  of  the  inspectors  would  mark.the  ballot? 

Mr.  MiLELJCH.  One  of  the  board,  yes ;  what  was  on  there. 

Mr.  Eees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  acknowledge  the  right  of  Mr.  Walker,  if  he  can 
not  agree  with  the  members  of  your  union,  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
UnitcS  States  that  he  pleases  to  find  laborers  and  bring  them  there, 
undisturbed,  unmolested,  to  work  in  the  mine? 

Mr.  MiLEUCH.  To  get  men  and  go  to  work  at  this  mine? 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  right,  if  he  can  not  agree 
with  your  union  upon  the  terms  that  you  will  work,  to  go  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  and  find  laoorers  to  employ  at  his  mine, 
without  disturbance  or  interference? 

Mr.  MiLELJCH.  I  would  not  say,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  be  right  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  just  asking  you  your  own  opinion.  I  am  not 
asking  the  opinion  of  your  union.    I  am  just  asking  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  what  I  think — I  think  that  I  was  there  work- 
ing at  that  time  and  I  done  my  work  all  right,  and  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Walker  wouldn't  have  no  right  to  put  another  man  in  my  place,  be- 
cause I  done  the  best  work  all  the  while  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  refuse  to  work  for  Mr.  Walker  because  you 
can  not  agree  upon  the  terms  of  your  contract,  you  don't  think  that 
he  has  the  right  to  employ  anybody  else  unless  he  consents  to  your 
terms.    Is  that  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  I  am  not  stuck  at  this  job  or  at  this  work  that 
he  may  be  compelled  to  give  me.  I  am  not  that  way.  But  if  he  is 
going  to  operate  his  mine  he  can  do  so;  but  I  wouldn't  bother  with 
him.     I  would  just  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Walker  act  like  honest 

man 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  don't  believe  that  he  ought  to  be  interfered 
with  if  he  wishes  to  employ  some  one  else  other  than  union  men  at 
that  place? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  interfere  any.  I  would 
not  interfere  with  him  in  his  business. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  idea  about  that,  your  idea 
of  the  rights  of  a  man  who  wants  to  employ  labor.  Do  you  think 
that  Mr.  Walker,  as  proprietor  of  the  mine,  has  the  right  to  employ 

whomsoever  he  pleases? 
Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 
Mr.  Howell.  Without  any  interference  or  disturbance  on  the  part 

of  you  or  your  associates  in  the  union  ? 
Mr.  Milelich.  No. 
Mr.  Howell.  So  that  Mr.  Walker,  if  he  can  not  agree  with  you, 

could  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  and  bring  in  miners  to 

operate  the  mines  without  fear  of  any  molestation  or  disturbance 
I    whatsoever  on  the  part  of  you  and  your  associates? 
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Mr.  MiLEUCH.  Well,  he  can  do  that  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  don't  think  that  it  would  be  right  for 
him  to  do  it,  is  that  it  ?  You  do  not  deny  the  right  to  do  it,  but  you 
don't  think  it  is  fair  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  It  ain't  fair  for  a  man,  a  married  man,  a  man  with 
a  family,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be  discharged  and 
barred  out  from  getting  jobs  in  other  mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  understand  why  you  should  be  re- 
fused employment  if  your  work  is  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Yes.  I  had  the  satisfactory  work  and  get  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  thought  the  conditions  in  the  country  from 
whence  you  had  come  were  satisfactory,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  going  back  there  during  the  last  12  years? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Back  to  the  old  country? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Milelich.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  would  go  if  I  felt 
like  going  there ;  but  if  I  see  there  is  labor  trouble,  I  would  not  go 
there. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  has  been  no  coercion  on  you  during  your  ex- 
perience in  this  country ;  you  have  not  been  compelled  to  work  or 
compelled  to  do  anything  except  what  you  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  have  been  absolutely  free  in  all  your  dealings, 
in  all  your  rights  as  a  human  being;  you  have  not  been  disturbed  or 
interfered  with  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  have  been  doing  that  way ;  all  I  got  to  do,  I  could 
quit  if  I  didn't  feel  like  it,  if  I  didn't  do  just  exactly  what  he  wanted 
me,  I  could  quit  and  go  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  haven't  been  ever  compelled  to  labor  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No;  I  was  compelled  to  go  there  and  do  the  work 
with  a  man  just  with  a  stop  watch  behind  me,  I  hope  I  had  so  much. 

Mr.  Howell.  We  are  all  compelled  to  labor  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  As  I  understand  it,  you  reserve  the  right  to  quit 
work  in  any  of  these  companies  at  any  time  that  you  desire  to  quit. 

Mr.  Milelich.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can  quit  any  time  you  feel  like  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  And  you  have  always  done  that? 

Mr.  Milelich.  We  have  always  done  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  were  dissatisfied  because 
of  your  demand  to  have  a  lunch  time,  time  to  eat  your  meals,  so  much 
as  because  of  the  fact 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  believe  that  that  is  what  it  is  on  account  of,  this 
affair,  that  we  asked  for  a  noon  hour. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  think  it  is  more  that  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwEiTZER.  Do  you  think  that  the  company  discharged  men 
employed  there — ^men  who  belonged  to  this  union  that  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Milelich.  They  had  employed  them  all  the  while  there. 

Mr.  SwEiTZER.  Do  they  now? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  are  not  working  now ;  the  mine  is  closed  down. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  were  working  on  contracts,  were  you 
compelled  ever  to  work  during  the  noon  hour. 
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Mr.  MiLELiCH.  Well,  I  had  to  work  anyway,  because  I  had  to 
handle  the  drills ;  we  had  to  get  them  down. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  there  practically  no  difference  between  working 
on  contract  and  working  on  company  account,  so  far  as  the  time 
that  you  actually  had  to  put  in? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  We  didn't  have  no  contract  of  no  kind.  We  were 
worked  no  longer  or  different,  but  we  had  to  go  down — we  got  to  be 
down  at  7  o'clock ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  to  get  our  drills  down* 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  wanted  to  take  an  hour  off  during  the  day 
that  you  were  wormng  on  contract,  is  there  anyone  to  oflfer  object- 
tions — a  captain  to  teliyou  to  go  ahead  and  work? 

Mr.  MiLELiCH.  If  you  are  working  on  contract,  or  either  com- 
pany account,  they  tell  you  to  go  ahead  and  work;  but  the  drills  is 
the  onb 


Mr.  Howell.  So  that  when  you  are  on  a  contract  yo|i  can  use 
your  time  according  to  your  own  idea  of  it — according  to  your  own 
notion  of  it? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  When  we  have  a  contract  it  was  more  than  com* 
pany  account,  but  we  don't  understand  the  contract;  we  don't  have 
any  understanding  of  any  kind  of  that  contract.  It  was  simply  a 
contract ;  they  give  it  to  us,  and  they  says,  "  If  you  make  any  more, 
you  get  more." 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  been  discharged  before  in  your  12 
years'  experience? 

Mr.  Milelich.  No,  sir. 

Mp.  Howell.  When  did  you  first  become  dissatisfied  with  your 
work  in  this  district? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  came  to  be  satisfied  on  after  I  started  out  in 
the  North  Tamarack  mine. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  year  was  that?  • 

Mr.  Milelich.  In  1902, 1  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Howell.  Dissatisfied? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  you  have  been  dissatisfied  for  the  last  10  or  19 
years? 

Mr.  Milelich.  I  was  satisfied  on  up  to  1907. 

Mr.  Howell.  Oh,  it  is  since  1907  that  you  have  commenced  to 
grow  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  here  ? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  conditions  here  been  getting  harder  than 
they  were  in  the  earlier  days? 

Mr.  Milelich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  commission  why,  how,  and  in  what  re- 
spect— what  is  the  difference  between  the  conditions  in  the  mines  just 
before  the  strike  and  what  they  were  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Milelich.  In  1907  there  was  no  trackman  in  the  mine,  and 
there  was  no  pipeman  in  the  mine,  and  the  trammers  themselves 
would  get  in  the  drift  and  the  distance  from  the  part  of  the  drift, 
the  track  would  be  short  about  40  or  50  feet,  and  tTie  trammers  had 
to  handle  the  dirt  twice  before  they  could  get  it  in  the  car.  That 
happened  a  good  many  times,  pushing  the  car  out.  There  would  not 
be  trackmen,  and  if  it  was  a  bad  track  the  car  will  jump  right  off 
there  and  you  can't  hold  your  job. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  lately,  or  was  that  the  condition  many 
years  ago? 

Mr.  MiMLiCH.  That  is  still  from  1907. 

The  Chairman.  That  puts  additional  work  on  the  men  that  they 
didn't  have  before? 

Mr.  MiLELicH.  Yes ;  they  didn't  have  it  before. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  compelled  to  get  out  more  cars  of  late 
years  than  they  did  before? 

Mr.  MiiiELicH.  Yes,  sir. 

Philip  Marks,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  live  at  Greenland  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HijiTON.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Marks.  When  I  came  to  this  country — ^that  was  in  1899— 
but  I  went  back  to  England  and  went  to  South  Africa  and  I  came 
back  here  in  1905,  and  I  have  been  here  ever  since  at  Greenland. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Are  you  a  man  of  family? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  the  first  work  you  ever  did  in  mining? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  I  have  been  working  on  machines  since  1905. 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  you  might  say  continuously.  Just  a  couple  of 
summers  I  asker  the  captain  to  get  off.  I  am  a  mason  by  trade,  and 
there  was  a  couple  of  cellar  up  there  to  be  built,  and  I  had  those  cel- 
lars.   He  let  me  off  to  do  those  cellars;  just  a  couple  of  cellars. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  were  working  on  contract  you  had  a  drill; 
were  you  operating  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  sir,  I  didn't  work  no  contract ;  is  was  company 
account. 

Mr.  Hilton.  But  you  operated  a  drill  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  One-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  high  was  it? 

Mr.  Marks.  This  was  drifting. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  your  pay  there,  Philip,  at  the  time  you 
were  working  on  the  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  was  $2.60,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  you  would  go  down  in  the  mine  what  time? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  a  quarter  or  10  minutes  to  7. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  low  were  you  working — ^how  far  down? 

Mr.  Marks.  About  500  feet,  I  think ;  it  was  the  fifth  level. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  you  were  working  there  up  until  what  time- 
work  up  to  noon  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Work  up  to  12  o'clock  or  about  5  minutes  to  12. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Then  did  you  get  the  full  dinner  hour  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  much? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  we  would  come  up  maybe  about  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  past  12,  and  we  had  to  pick  out  our  drills,  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  our  dinner,  about  20  minutes  or  a  quarter  to  1,  we  had  to  put 
them  in  the  skip  again  and  go  down  there  with  the  drills  and  pick 
them  out. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  They  shut  oflf  the  air  at  that  time  up  above? 

Mr.  Masks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  He  went  up  himself — ^he  went  up  to  surface  himself? 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  went  up  to  your  dinner? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  go  up  to  dinner  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  you  worked  on  the  two-man  machine  after  that? 

Mr.  Marks.  No  ;  before. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  worked  on  the  two- 
man  machine? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  was  $2.26—1  think  it  was  1903— no,  1906. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  you  afterwards  got  $2.35,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  a  couple  of  men  on  a  machine. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is,  when  you  were  working  with  another  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  worked  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir;  I  got  laid  off;  I  think  it  was  around  the  26th 
of  April. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  your  wages  at  the  time  you  were  laid  off? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  was  operating  a  one-man  machine,  and  the  wages  was 
$2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  were  blacklisted,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  claim. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  for ;  what  had  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  can't  tell. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were 
discharged  ?    Was  Mr.  Walker  superintendent  or  boss  there  f 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  jrou  have  a  talk  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  he  say  you  were  fired  for  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  was  on  the  21st  when  I  got  fired. 
We  was  night  shift  at  the  time,  going  to  work  on  Monday,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  went  to  get  my  time,  and  with  me  Mr.  George  Marky  and 
George  Foster,  so  Mr.  Walker — ^not  Mr.  Walker,  but  W.  A.  Brown, 
the  clerk,  he  paid  off  the  other  two  and  told  me  to  wait,  Mr.  Walker 
did.  He  called  me  inside  and  he  said,  "Phil,  what  is  the  trouble 
with  you  people  ? "  I  said,  "  There  is  nothing  the  trouble  with  us, 
Mr.  Walker,"  and  I  asked  him,  "What  is  the  trouble  with  you 
people  ? "  "Well,"  he  said,  "  we  have  got  too  many  miners  for  the 
trammers."  I  said,  "  If  you  got  too  many  miners,  why  not  give  us  a 
job  picking  rock  or  tramming?  "  And  he  said,  "  You  wouldn't  do  it." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "  you  never  give  us  a  chance  to  try  it/'  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  anything  against  my  work,  and  he  said  no,  my  work  was 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  was  shortly  after  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  him' 
about  the  hour,  about  the  dinner  hour  ? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Were  the  other  mines  running  full  or  short  handed  ? 
Mr.  Marks.  Short  handed. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  try  after  you  were  discharged  to  get  a  job  at 
the  other  mines? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  was  the  captain,  Berryman? 
Mr.  Marks.  I  do,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  He  told  me  if  I  could  get  work  one  day  at  the  Mass, 
he  would  hire  me  on  the  next. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  didn't  hear. 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  was  over  to  Salt  Lake  ?  Were  you  able  to  get  a 
job  in  Ontonagon  County  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir ;  only  on  the  township.  I  worked  for  the  town- 
ship on  the  roads. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  tried  the  other  various  mines  to  get  a  position? 

Mr.  Marks.  Why,  I  even  went  to  the  Lake,  sir.  There  was  a  thun- 
der storm,  I  think  it  was  Jime  1,  and  it  took  the  chimney  right  off 
Superintendent  Hitchcock's  house,  right  off  the  lake,  cut  it  right  off. 
I  was  the  only  mason  around  that  place  at  that  time,  so  he  sent  for 
me  and  I  went  and  built  the  chimney,  and  after  the  job,  after  I  built 
it,  I  couldn't  get  any  job,  but  I  could  get  a  job  for  the  chinmey, 
though. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  were  you  working  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  At  the  Mass  Consolidated. 

Mr.  Kees.  How  long  did  you  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  worked  there,  I  think,  eight  years;  a  little  over 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  went  to  work  there  when  you  returned  from  the 
old  country  in  1905? 

Mr.  Marks.  No  ;  I  worked  at  the  Quincy . 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work 

Mr.  Marks.  No  ;  not  at  the  Quincy,  but  at  the  Adventure. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  how  far  apart  are  those  two  mines? 

Mr.  Marks.  Of  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  I  couldn't 
say  exactly. 

mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Adventure  ? 
.  Mr.  Marks.  About  seven  months. 
,  Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  work  until  the  day  it  closed  down? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Rees.  You  went  from  the  Adventure  to  the  Mass  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Why  did  you  change? 
.   Mr,  Marks.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  there  was  quite  a  few  of  us  that 
time  got  laid  off  at  the  Adventure. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  laid  off  or  did  you  quit? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir ;  we  was  laid  off  at  the  Adventure. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  were  cutting  down  the  force,  were  they,  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  there  was  some  trouble  about  the  dinner  hours. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  had  trouble? 

Mr.  Marks.  There  was  some  trouble  about  the  dinner  hours;  yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  laid  off  at  the  Adventure? 

Mr.  Marks.  A  few  of  us  got  discharged. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  discharged  because  of  trouble  between  your- 
self and  the  boss? 

Mr.  Marks.  No;  not  between  myself;  there  was  trouble  about  the 
dinner  hour,  and  a  whole  lot  got  discharged. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  what  did  you  and  the  other  men  do? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  I  got  a  job  at  the  Mass. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  before  you  got  it? 
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Mr.  Marks.  About  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  before  you  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  asked  for  it  when  I  was  laid  off  at  the  Adventure; 
about  three  or  four  months  I  went  there  and  stayed  there. 

Mr.  Kees.  When  finally  there  was  room  for  you  they  took  you  on 
at  the  Mass? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  Contractor  Rule,  he  had  a  contract,  and  I  went 
to  work  for  him  building  a  new  rock  house  at  the  "  C  "  shaft. 

Mr.  Rees.  "  C  "  shaft  of  the  Mass  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  the  first  work  you  had  at  Mass  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  was  the  first  work. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  about  four  months  before  you  left  the  Adven- 
ture? 

Mr.  Marks.  After  I  quit  the  Adventure,  or  five — I  think  it  was 
about  that — four  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  After  you  worked  on  the  rock  house  what  did  you  do, 
and  with  whom  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Worked  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Capt.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  worked  at  the  Mass  right  along  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  To  the  21st  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  there  was  a  couple  of  summers,  I  guess,  I  got 
off  to  do  mason  work.  I  done  work  around  town,  just  for  two 
summers. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  are  a  mason  by  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  the  summer  time  you  would  quit  at  the  mine  and  get 
work  at  your  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  quit  the  mine,  I  would  simply  ask 
the  captain  for  a  lay  off. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  would  get  a  lay  off? 

Mr.  Marks.  Lay  off  for  a  month  or  a  time  until  this  job  is  finished. 

Mr.  Rees.  During  your  lay  off  you  worked  at  your  trade  as  a 
mason  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  would  not  work  for  the  mining  company  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  worked  for  yourself,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Marks.  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  the  mason  work  was  over  you  would  go  back  to 
the  mine  and  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  every  summer? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  no.  Only  for  a  couple  of  summers  for  mason 
work. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  would  get  a  higher  pay,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  $3.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then,  on  the  21st  of  April,,  you  were  laid  off. 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  the  21st. 

Mr..  Rees.  Some  other  men  there  laid  off  ? 
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Mr.  Mabks.  Yes ;  I  think  there  were  13  or  14  that  was  laid  off  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Walker  called  you  in  and  talked  it  over,  didn't  he? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Kees.  You  didn't  ask  to  see  him? 
Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  But  when  you  were  at  the  office  for  your  settlement 
Mr.  Walker  was  there  and  asked  you  to  come  in? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes :  called  me  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Rees.  Asked,  "  What  is  the  matter,  boys  ? "  or  something  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Marks.  He  asked  me  what  is  the  matter  with  us  people, 
and  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  us.    I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  said  that  he  had  too  many 
trammers,  and  he  was  going  to  lay  off  some  miners — ^too  many 
miners,  I  mean. 
Mr.  Bees.  Too  many  miners  for  the  tranuners? 
Mr.  Marks.  Not  enough  trammers;  so  I  said,  "Why  didn't  you    1 
give  us  a  job  picking  rock  or  go  to  tramming? "  and  he  said,  "You    [ 
wouldn't  do  it."    I  said,  "  How  do  you  know?    We  haven't  tried  it." 
Mr.  Bees.  He  said  you  wouldn't  do  it? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation?   . 
Mr.  Marks.  I  just  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied  with  my^  work. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  was,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
work. 
Mr.  Bees.  You  made  no  complaint  to  him? 
Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  say  you  went  to  see  Capt.  Berryman? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Bees.  Where  is  he? 
Mr.  Marks.  He  is  at  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Bees.  Now,  I  didn't  hear  all  your  answer  about  Capt.  Berry- 
man.  I  understand  you  say  that  he  told  you  to  go  back  to  work 
one  day  at  the  Mass? 

Mr.  Marks.  He  told  me  if  I  could  work  one  day  at  the  Mass  that 
he  would  hire  me  on  the  next. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  I  didn't  hear  what  you  did. 
Mr.  Marks.  Well,  I  said  I  worked  on  the  township.    I  could  not 
get  any  other  job  in  the  county,  and  I  had  to  work  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Bees.  Where  did  you  try  to  get  a  job? 
Mr.  Marks.  I  tried  at  the  Salt  Lake. 
Mr.  Bees.  Salt  Lake  and  the  Lake? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  did  they  tell  you  at  the  Lake  ? 
Mr.  Marks.  I  could  not'  ^et  no  job. 

Mr.  Bees.  They  simply  said  they  didn't  have  any  work  for  you? 
Mr.  Marks.  No;  no  ]ob. 

Mr.  Bees.  Who  was  the  superintendent — ^Mr.  Hitchcock? 
Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then,  you  went  to  work  on  the  township  road  ? 
Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Bees.  What  doing? 
Mr.  Marks.  Well,  fixing  up  the  roads. 
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Mr.  Bees.  Labor;  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Marks.  Labor;  I  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kees.  How  much  was  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  that  the  regular  going  rate  for  labor? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  for  township  roads. 

Mr.  Bees.  Now,  about  the  time  you  worked  during  the  day— you 
say  you  started  down  to  work  at  a  quarter  to  7  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  means  when  you  take  the  skip  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  even  if  you  took  the  skip  or  took  the  ladderway. 

Mr.  Bees.  Sometimes  you  would  go  on  the  skip  and  sometimes  the 
ladderway  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Mostly  ladder. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  would  be  going  down,  you  say,  500  feet? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  that  you  were  at  your  work — ^you  started  work  at 
7  o'clock  or  5  minutes  after  7  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  about  that;  7  or  6  minutes  after. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  you  got  into  your  place — ^you  were  drifting,  1 
understand  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  was  the  first  work  you  would  do? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  the  first  work  would  be  to  bar  down  the  loose 
dirt. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  the  custom  in  all  mining,  is  it,  that  the  first 
work  of  the  miner  is  to  make  the  place  safe? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  that  is,  if  a  man — some  places  you  got  to  get  a 
scaffold  some  places ;  that  is,  in  stopes ;  but  not  in  drifts. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  the  first  duty,  isn't  it,  in  mining-^to  make  the 
place  where  he  is  working  safe? 

Mr.  Marks.  He  tries  to  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  done  by  barring  down  all  the  loose  that  shows, 
that  has  been  made  by  blasting  before? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  As  I  understand  it,  the  blasting  is  done  at  the  end  of 
the  shift  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir ;  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is,  you  leave  it  to  the  next  man  that  goes  on — 
goes  in  where  the  first  man  has  blasted,  clears  away  the  loose,  and 
makes  it  safe  to  go  ahead  with  the  next  work  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  that  is  the  work  you  begin  at  about  5  minutes 
after  7? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  quit  work  in  the  drift  at  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  From  5  minutes  to  12. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  your  actual  work  would  be  from  5  minutes  after  7 
to  5  minutes  after  12  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  you  would  start  for  the  surface? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  start  to  the  surface  whenever  the  skip  comes 
there. 
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Mr.  Eees.  You  would  leave  your  work  at  5  minutes  to  12? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  said  something  about  drills.  You  take  your  drills 
to  the  surface? 

Mr.  Marks.  No;  we  pick  out  our  drills,  pick  them  out:  the  ma- 
chines is  numbered. 

Mr.  Eees.  But  the  drills  you  are  using  in  the  mine;  what  do  you 
do  with  those  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  We  take  them — take  them  out. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  you  carry  them  up  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No;  we  do  not  carry  them  up  with  us;  they  leave 
them  down  on  the  level. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  happens  then? 

Mr.  Marks.  The  trammer  boss  takes  them  up. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  would  go  to  the  blacksmith  shop  for  sharpening, 
I  understand? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  the  new  drills  that  you  are  using  in  the  after- 
noon, you  would  have  to  go  and  get  them  to  take  down  with  you? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Marks.  Go  to  the  surface;  get  them  at  the  dinner  hour. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  find  the  drills? 

Mr.  Marks.  They  are  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Rees.  Right  at  the  shaft? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  you  go  to  the  shaft  and  take  those  drills  that  are 
there  ready  for  you? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir ;  you  have  to  pick  them  all  out.  We  have  to 
pick  over  from  300  to  400  drills.  It  depends;  sometimes  there  are 
200  and  sometimes  300. 

Mr.  Rees.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  drills,  then,  at  the  brace  of 
the  shaft  that  have  been  brought  from  the  blacksmith  shop  ready 
for  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  come  from  your  dinner — ^wherever  you  eat  your 
dinner — to  the  shaft,  and  you  pick  out  from  these  300  or  400  drills 
how  many  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  sir,  we  pick  out  those  drills  and  then  we  go  to 
dinner ;  we  pick  them  out  and  after  we  have  dinner.  We  go  up  and 
put  them  in  the  skip  and  go  down  with  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  drills  would  you  take  down? 

Mr.  Marks.  Oh,  sometimes  from  200  to  300  drills. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  I  mean  you,  yourself? 

Mr.  Marks.  Sometimes  15  or  20,  and  sometimes — ^I  couldn't  tell; 
not  so  many;  it  just  depends. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  you  take  those  drills  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  We  &o  sometimes  in  case  there  is  a  car.  We  put  them 
into  a  car  if  the  trammers  is  going. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  they  are  taken  from  the  skip  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Taken  from  the  skip. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  placed  where  you  work  by  the  trammers,  ordi- 
narily? 
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Mr.  Marks.  We  do  if  they  are  there,  if  they  go  that  far.  If  not, 
we  take  a  set  with  us.    We  have  to  go  with  it  to  take  them  in. 

Mr.  Bees.  So  that  you  get  down  again  ready  to  go  to  work  in  the 
drift  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  we  get  ready  sometimes  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bees.  Sometimes  later? 

Mr.  Marks.  Sometimes  later,  maybe;  it' depends  on  how  much 
there  is  to  do. 

Mr.  Bees.  Sometimes  from  1  o'clock  how  far  past? 

Mr.  Marks.  Maybe  10  minutes  past,  10,  before  we  get  in  there ;  it 
depends  on  how  much  we  have. 

Af r.  Bees.  After  you  get  in  there,  in  that  drift,  say  from  1  o'clock 
to  a  quarter  after  1,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  begin  work? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  And  work  until  what  time? 

Mr.  Marks.  Work  right  up  until  about  10  minutes  to  5 ;  you  might 
say  it  is  working  all  the  time;  you  are  taking  down  your  machine, 
charging  your  holes,  from  a  quarter  to  5. 

Mr.  Bees.  What  is  the  last  thing  before  going  out  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Blasting  holes. 

Mr.  Bees.  Would  you  go  back  to  the  drift  after  the  blast? 

Mr.  Marks.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  Why? 

Mr.  Marks.  Too  much  smoke. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  powder  smoke? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  There  is  no  gas  in  the  mine  except  the  powder  smoke; 
no  gas  from  the  rock  or  fumes  from  copper  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Oh,  I  could  not  say ;  there  is  plenty  of  it  there  I  know, 
but  what  makes  it,  whether  it  comes  from  the  rock  or  anything  else 
now,  I  could  not  say  now. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  excepting  from  the 
powder  smoke? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  know  there  is  gas  in  the  rock  after  you  blast  when 
you  put  the  shovel  in  there. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  do  not  know  of  any  gas  in  the  copper  mines  ex- 
cept what  is  formed  from  the  blasting? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  could  not  say  I  do. 

Mr.  Bees.  When  you  quit  work  at  a  little  before  5,  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Marks.  Go  up  to  surface. 

Mr.  Bees.  The  same  way  as  you  did  at  noon  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  The  same  as  I  would  come  up  there  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  past  5 ;  depends  if  there  is  three  or  four  skips,  or  what. 

Mr.  Bees.  Then  you  go  and  change  and  go  home  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  understand — I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  that  they 
do  not  have  contract  work  at  the  Mass  mines. 

Mr.  Marks.  There  had  been  no  contracts  lately.  In  the  last  couple 
of  months  there  was  a  couple  of  machines  up  there — contract  there 
was. 

Mr.  Bees.  Butmostof  the  work  was  company  time? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  is  company  account,  or  a  kind  of  a  bonus;  it  is  a 
bonus  account. 
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Mr.  Rees.  a  bonus  system  where  thejr  get  company  pay,  and  then 
if  they  do  certain  work  they  get  more;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes.  Sometimes  you  might  get  4  cents  more  than 
what  your  pay  called  for;  over  that  $2.50  a  day  you  might  get  4 
cents  a  day  for  bonus. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  say  you  are  a  mason  by  trade  ? 

Mr.  Mabks.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  mason's  union,  if  there  k 
such  a  union? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  am  not.  There  is  no  mason's  union 
up  in  that  part  the  country. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  it  more  easy  to  obtain  employment  in  the  copper 
mines  up  here  than  in  the  pursuit  of  your  trade? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  sir,  there  is  not  much  demand  up  in  that  part  of 
the  country  for  mason  work. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  chose  the  life  of  a  miner  because — ^you  took  up 
mining  because  you  preferred  it  to  the  work  of  a  mason  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  is  a  case  of  have  to.  I  have  a  woman  and  property 
there  and  can't  very  well  go  out  and  leave  them  there.  If  I  did  I 
must  go  and  pay  board. 

Mr.  HowEix.  You  own  your  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  a  resident  here  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  you  have  the  option  of  either  working  in  the 
mines  or  persuii^  your  trade  as  a  mason  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  is  far  more  employment  at  reasonably  fair 
wages  in  the  mines  than  in  your  own  trade  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Up  in  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  very  little 
mason  work  to  be  done.  What  is  being  done,  I  do  it — ^generally 
do  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  you  have  never  been  compelled  to  labor  in 
any  mine  in  order  to  pay  any  debts,  against  your  own  free  will  or 
consent,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  your  relations  with  the  storekeepers  been 
always  pleasant  and  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  yes;  there  is  no  company •  store  or  nothing  of 
that  kind  lip  through  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  never  felt  that  the  company  was  taking  your 
pay  and  applying  it  against  your  consent  to  the  payment  of  your 
accounts  or  debts  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Never  did  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  when 
you  make  the  statement  that  you  ask^d  for  a  position  in  another 
mine  and  the  superintendent  informed  you  that  if  you  could  go 
back  and  work  one  day  in  the  Mass  mine,  then  he  woud  give  you 
a  job  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  want  us  to  understand  by  that?  Why 
did  he  want  you  to  go  back  and  work  one  day  in  the  Mass  mine; 
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• 

why  didn't  he  give  you  a  job  then  and  there  if  he  had  a  job  to  give 
you? 

Mr.  Marks.  He  told  me  he  could  not  do  it,  but  if  I  would  work  at 
the  Mass  mine  one  day  he  would  hire  me  the  next;  that  was  the 
captain. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  captain  said  he  had  a  job  to  give  you,  but  he 
could  not  put  you  to  work  unless  you  went  back  to  the  Mass  mine 
and  worked  one  day  there,  and  if  you  did  that,  then  he  would  give 
you  a  job? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  he  say  why  he  would  not  give  you  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  can  not  understand  it  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  have  you  explain. 

Mr.  M(88e:.  It  seems  there  is  a  kind  of  blacklisting  amongst  the 
companies,  and  when  a  man  is  discharged,  or  if  they  get  an  ill  feel- 
ing against  him  any  way,  it  seems  to  me  they  put  it  right  over  him. 
They  done  it  twice  with  me  at  the  Adventure,  for  about  three 
months  in,  I  think,  1905,  the  same  year  I  came  here.  There  was  a 
little  trouble  about  the  dinner  hour;  the  men  wanted  to  have  their 
dinner  on  the  surface  the  same  as  usual,  and  Capt.  Brady,  or  Super- 
intendent Brady,  would  not  allow  it,  so  there  was  trouble  and  quite 
a  few  of  us  got  laid  off,  and  I  couldn't  get  a  job  even  in  Houghton 
County  for  about  three  or  four  months  afterwards  with  Capt. 
Wilcox. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  you  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  you 
were  blacklisted  at  the  Mass  mine  and  that  is  the  reason  you  could 
not  get  a  job  in  the  other  mines? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  this  man,  the  captain  that  had  a  job  for  you, 
could  not  employ  you  until  the  superintendent  or  captain  at  the 
Mass  mine  said  that  the  blacklist  was  raised  from  you,  and  he  granted 
permission  to  some  other  mining  company  or  captains  to  give  you  the 
job? 

Mr.  Marks.  So  I  could  get  a  job;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  haven't  any  proof  of  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  That  is  the  only  proof  I  got  is  tte  captain's  own 
words.  I  went  to  the  lake  to  build  a  chimney  there  for  Supt.  Hitch- 
cock, and  when  I  finished  this  work  I  asked  for  a  job  on  the  surface 
there  and  could  not  get  a  job  at  all. 

Mr.  Casey.  Let  me  understand  you.  Is  it  because  you  asked  that 
you  be  granted  45  minutes  or  an  hour  to  eat  your  noonday  meal  that 
you  were  discharged  and  then  blacklisted  and  no  other  captain  or 
mine  superintendent  was  permitted  to  give  you  a  job,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  jobs  for  you,  until  that  blacklist  was  raised  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  Howell.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  wanted  to  leave  and 
find  a  more  remunerative  employment,  you  had  no  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging with  the  company  to  allow  you  to  get  off  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  were  very  acconmiodating  so  far  as  that  was 

concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Marks.  Yes ;  I  done  that  for  two  summers. 

Mr.  Howell.  Considered  your  interest  in  every  way  ? 

Mr.  Mabks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  married  when  you  went  back  to  England? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  did  you  work  at,  while  you  were  back  there? 

Mr.  Marks.  Not  to  South  Africa  from  this  country.  I  went  to 
England  and  then  to  South  Africa  from  there. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  long  were  you  away  from  here? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  was  home  about  two  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SwiTZER,  Then  you  came  back? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Why  did  you  come  back? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  things  was  getting  pretty  dull  there,  certainly; 
and  we  was  getting  $5  and  $7  a  day  and  were  cut  down  to  $2.50. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  You  considered  it  was  better  here ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  yes ;  and  because  the  climate  is  too  hot  there,  as 
well. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  own  your  own  home  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  much  of  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  sir,  I  married  a  widow  woman,  and  there  was 
four  before  I  married  her  and  there  is  four  since. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  raise  garden  stuff  during  the  summer? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  yes ;  if  we  have  time  and  got  a  piece  of  land,  we 
do  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  are  prices  of  groceries  and  meats  and  such 
things  so  far  out,  higher  than  down  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  it  is  pretty  dear  up  this  far. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  here? 

Mr.  Marks.  To  go  into  the  details  of  the  groceries  I  could  not 
give  you  the  prices  exactly. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  belong  to  the  miners'  union  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  at  the  time  you  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  discharge? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Now,  which  do  you  think  had  the  most  to  do  with 
it,  the  fact  that  you  belonged  to  this  union  or  the  fact  that  it  was 
asking  for  a  little  additional  time  to  eat  your  meals — noon  meal? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  think  just  as  much  for  both  of  them.  I  went  five 
or  six  times  to  see  Superintendent  Walker  after  we  was  fired  and 
asked  him  what  the  trouble  was,  if  he  would  give  any  reason  why  he 
flred  us,  and  he  said  we  were  delegates  or  representatives  of  the 
union  and  he  would  not  speak  to  us,  nor  he  didn't,  and  we  had  to 
walk  away. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is  the  reason  that  he  gave  you — ^because  you 
were  representatives  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Marks.  Or  delegates. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  union  is  this;  what  particular  name  has  it? 
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Mr.  Marks.  The  Federation  of  Miners;  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence  around  the 
mine  from  which  you  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  couldn't  tell,  sir.  I  know  I  have  been  in  it  two  years 
myself. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  he  make  any  objection  to  your  being  in  it  dur- 
ing the  two  years  you  were  working,  or  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Marks.  Not  until  lately.  When  I  first  started  they  didn't 
know  that  we  was  in  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  They  are  closed  down,  as  I  understand  it,  no^  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes;  closed  down. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  haven't  worked  since  that  time  in 

Mr.  Marks.  Just  on  the  township  roads. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  No  mines? 

Mr.  Marks.  No  mines. 

Mr.  HowEix.  What  pay  do  you  get  on  the  township  roads! 

Mr.  Marks.  $2  a  day,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  the  mine  started  up  after  closing  down  in  the 
first  instance,  did  it  start  up  with  a  full  complement  of  workers,  the 
same  as  before  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  there  may  have  been  some  consistency  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  manager  that  he  did  not  want  any  larger  force  when  you 
were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Well,  he  wanted  the  force  all  right,  but  he  could  not' 
get  the  trammers. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  it  was  closed  down  for  a  month  after  you  were 
discharged  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  closed  down;  I  think  it  started  up 
somewhere  in  May  month. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  opened  up  in  May  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  question  I  asked  was.  Did  they  open  up  with  as 
many  men  employed  as  it  did  before  it  closed  down  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  so  many  men  employed  after 
that. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  conditions  in 
the  mine  that  necessitated  the  laying  off  of  the  men  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No;  T  could  not  tell  you  about  that;  but  when  the 
mine  started  up  in  May  month,  I  went  back  to  see  the  captain — Capt. 
Ennis;  that  is,  the  captain  of  the  Mess  mine — and  went  up  even  to 
his  house  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  give  me  work,  and  he  told  me 
he  would  let  me  know  next  night.  Next  night  I  went  up  and  asked 
him  again,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing  doing,  Phil."  I  said,  "  Is 
it  any  use  to  call  after  a  while?  "  He  said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  Is  there 
any  use  to  see  the  superintendent?"  and  he  said,  "No."  And  I 
never  went  since. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  this  a  dividend-paying  mine  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  whatever  work  is  done  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Marks.  I  have  been  a  stockholder  myself  in  the  Mass  mine. 
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The  Interpreter.  Six  holes  or  eight,  Judge? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Six. 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  promise  you  that  a  new  man  will  be  put  in 
that  place  if  you  don't  drill  those  six  holes. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  they  require  of  you  when  they  put  you  on 
the  1-man  machine?    How  many  holes  do  you  have  to  drill? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  worked  only  on  the  jack  hammer,  and  we  were 
required  to  make  as  many  holes  as  we  could.  I  worked  in  the  shaft 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  that  iack-hammer  machine  weigh? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  not  very  heavy,  'but  otherwise  it  is  devilish. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  that  because  the  avenues  of  ventilation  are 
closed,  and  when  there  are  four  men  down  there  working  it  becomes 
so  dusty  that  it  will  take  the  life  out  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  were  working  on  1-man  machines  did  you 
have  drill  boys  at  all  times  ? 

Mr.  Eees.  He  is  using  the  jack  hammer. 

Mr.  Hilton.  I  understana,  now,  but  I  am  speaking  now  on  all 
the  occasions  that  he  worked  the  1-man  drill.  Didn't  he  always 
have  it? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No;  there  is  none  other  than  that  a  man  himself 
can  take  his  own  drills,  machine,  hose,  and  tools,  and  everything 
else,  and  bring  them  down  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  he  carry  his  own  water,  too  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  don't  use  any  water;  they  drill  dry  with  those 
machines. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Now,  how  far  did  you  have  to  carry  those  drills? 

Mr.  Strenger.  A  man  working  in  the  shaft  is  not  required  to 
carry  them  any  distance — ^no  more  than  across  the  shaft. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  you  complain  to  the  captain  about  the  conditions 
there  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  told  them  always  that  if  Mr.  Captain  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  our  old  machinery  back,  because  we  can  not 
live  with  these. 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is,  the  2-man  machine? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes ;  2-man  machine  which  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  the  captain  say  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  That  captain  didn't  say  anything;  only  he  looked 
at  us  angrily ;  but  another  one  said  something  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Because  we  were  always  day  shift  in  the  shaft; 
then  we  had  a  different  boss  on  during  the  week,  and  this  was  Capt 
Sampson. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  he  say  about  it  when  you  made  the  com- 
plaint to  him? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  didn't  complain  at  that  time,  but  he  came  down 
and  he  left  the  other  men  in  the  shaft  and  called  me  and  required 
me  to  stay  up  on  the  level,  and  then  he  gave  me  hell  up  there. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  said,  "  Gust,  if  you  kick  any  more  about  the 
one-man  drilling  machine  you  will  be  sent  home." 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  he  say  that  the  company  wanted  to  use  the  jack- 
hammer  machine? 
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Mr.  Strenger.  He  says  the  company  wants  to  keep  the  machines 
that  they  want  to  keep,  and  if  you  don't  like  that  you  can  go  home. 

Mr.  Hilton.  In  general,  what  is  the  work  of  the  jack  hammer;  is 
it  pretty  heavy,  pretty  hard  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  not  very  hard  when  you  are  drilling  a  hole 
straight  down,  but  when  you  drill  a  flat  hole,  then  even  the  devil 
could  not  hold  it. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Who  was  your  partner  when  you  were  last  at  work! 

Mr.  Strenger.  We  were  four  men. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Did  one  of  the  partners  have  trouble  with  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  was  before  that  that  he  had  trouble. 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  he  say  to  his  partner  about  that? 

Mr.  Kees.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  heard  it,  or  is  just  repeating 
some  hearsay. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  was  present  and  heard  it,  and  I  was  there,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  orderea  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Hilton.  State  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Strenger.. We  were  in  a  drift,  just  beginning  from  the  shaft 
always  that' we  sink  to  where  the  level  ought  to  be;  then  we  begin 
drifting.  As  we  were  in  the  drift  a  short  distance,  a  small  boss — a 
Finnish  small  boss  came  in,  underboss — and  said  that  Capt.  Samp- 
son said  you  should  come  to  the  office  this  evening.  He  went  to  the 
office,  but  I  didn't  go  there  with  him  to  the  office,  but  I  went  to  his 
home  that  evening. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Wliat  did  he  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  What  did  who  tell  him? 

Mr.  Hilton.  What  did  his  partner  tell  hijn  what  his  experience 
was  in  the  office,  and  what  was  said  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  said  that  Capt.  Sampson  said,  "  When  you 
move  out  of  the  house  you  can  get  your  time." 

Mr.  Hilton.  That  is,  he  would  be  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  but  he  can't  get'his  time  before  he  vacate  the 
company  house. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  is  your  partner's  name  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Andrew  Erichson. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  lives  at  Pavala,  Concord  City. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Is  he  working? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No  ;  he  is  not.  They  took  him  back  to  work  again 
after  he  was  made  to  confess  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  this  that  you  worked  on  the  one-man 
drill? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  about  three  months  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  many  kinds  of  drills  are  there — one-man  drills? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  believe  there  are  many  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  are  trying  out  a  lot  of  different  kinds  to  see 
which  one  is  the  best,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  The  old  machine  is  the  best  of  all. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  try  any  other  kind  besides  this  one-man 
drill? 

The  Chairman.  He  means  the  old  two-man  drill. 
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Mr.  Strbnger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  try  any  other  kind  but  the  one-man  drill? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  haven't  tried  it,  but  I  have  seen  another  man 
working  a  Murphy. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  much  does  this  jack  hammer  weigh? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  weighed  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Well,  you  seem  to  know  a  lot.  How  much  do  you 
think  it  weighs? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  may  be  25  or  30  pounds.  I  couldn't  state  exactly 
how  much  it  weighs. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Have  you  seen  the  drill  that  is  an  improvement  on 
this  jack  hammer,  that  supplies  water  and  weighs  less  than  100 
pounds? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  seen  any  less  than  100  pounds.  But  I 
have  seen  the  butterfly,  which  is  about  175  pounds.  You  can  drill  a 
water  hole  with  the-  jack  hammer,  but  you  will  get  all  the  water 
against  your  face.  There  is  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the  drill, 
and  the  air  blows  through  the  center,  through  that  hole,  and  it  blows 
everything  right  out  against  you. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  has  that  been  used? 
.  Mr.  Strenger.  They  came  to  the  Minard  shaft  at  that  time,  about 
a  month  or  thereabouts  before. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  know ;  at  the  Minard  shaft  I  have 
seen  them  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  months. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  has  that  jack  hammer  been  used  before  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  What  machine  did  you  ask  about? 

Mr.  Lawton.  This  time  I  am  asking  you  about  the  jack  hammer. 

The  Interpreter.  Wasn't  it  the  jack  hammer  that  you  asked  about? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes. 

The  Interpreter.  Before  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  The  water  h&mmer,  the  butterfly.  He  said  butterfly. 
I  asked  him  how  long  that  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  have  been  used  quite  awhile.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  time. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Which  one  is  it  that  has  been  used  a  month  and  a 
half  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  quit  about  a  month  and  a  half  before  the  strike, 
and  I  quit  about  two  and  a  half  months  before  the  strike,  and  they 
had  been  in  use  before  that,  and  I  think  they  w^re  in  use  about  three 
and  a  half  months. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Before  you  quit,  how  long  had  you  worked  for  the 
compj^ny  at  the  Minard  shaft? 

Mr.  Strenger.  In  the  shaft  I  sunk  three  lifts — five  lifts. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  That  was  continuously  while  they  were  sinking 
those  five  lifts. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  that  last  year  or  when  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Even  this  year  I  believe  they  used  the  big  machines 

there. 
Mr.  Lawton.  Why  don't  you  answer  the  question  when  it  is  put 

to  you? 
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The  Chaibman.  You  must  answer  the  question  that  the  attorney 
asks  you.    He  must  not  answer  something  else. 

The  Intekpketer.  What  was  the  question? 

(The  question  was  read,  as  follows:  *'Was  that  last  year  or 
when?") 

Mr.  Stbenger.  It  was  last  year  and  before.  It  was  at  that  time 
they  were  using  the  jack  hammer. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  is  the  last  work  that  you  did  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Stbenger.  I  was  there  drilling  with  the  jack  hammer. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  you  work  sinking  this  shaft?  What  year 
was  that? 

Mr.  Strengek.  I  worked  drilling  out  the  foot  a  week,  and  then  I 
quit,  and  I  quit  two  and  a  half  months  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  The  foot  is  in  some  level,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes ;  but  I  don't  remember  the  exact  level. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  wages  did  you  get,  then? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  you  were  working  in  the  shaft,  what  year  was 
that? 

Mr.  Strenger.  After  you  sink  a  level  then  you  have  the  drift  of 
the  wall,  and  then  sink  again. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  work  in  the  shaft  last  year? 

Mr.  Strenger.  YiBS. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Sinking  shaft? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  wages  did  you  get  then? 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  promised  us  $8  a  day,  $80  a  month. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  got  it,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Always,  except  one  month  we  had  hard  rock,  and 
the  bosses  were  kicking,  and  I  only  had  $75. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  many  years  did  you  work  as  a  miner  at  the 
Quincy? 

Mr.  Strengeil  A  little  short  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  six  years  was  its  Give  the  dates,  from  when 
to  when.  , 

Mr.  Strenger.  In  December,  1907, 1  began  as  a  miner. 

Mr.  Lawton,  You  worked  on  the  2-man  drill  up  until  this  1-man 
drill  came  in? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  in  the  drift  out  of  the  twenty-first  level,  and 
many  other  levels. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  say  you  drilled  five  or  six  holes  every  shift  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  We  had  a  contract  in  the  drift  in  those  da\  s  that 
we  had  to  square  the  drift  in  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Lawton;  When  you  got  the  holes  drilled,  then  you  scjuared 
the  drift,  then  your  shift  work  was  done  for  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  after  blasting  them. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  sometimes  you  would  get  through  at  2  o'clock, 
wouldn't  you,  for  that  shift? 

Mr.  Strenger.  In  that  shift  we  would  never  be  through  our  work 
by  2  o'clock.    It  was  hard^  flinty  rock. 

Mr.  Lawton.  But  sometimes  you  would,  wouldn't  you,  get  through 
at  2  o'clock  squaring  the  breast? 
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Mr.  Strenger.  Yes..  At  that  time,  even  after  a  man  had  done  his 
work,  even  if  he  piled  up  his  tools,  they  didn't  use  to  kick;  but  it  is  a 
different  system  now. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  did  you  tram? 

Mr.  Strenger.  At  first  I  trammed  about  eight  or  nine  months,  then 
I  worked  company  account,  sometimes  tramming,  and  at  other  work. 
At  that  time,  for  such  company  account  work,  they  paid  $2  a  shift. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  was,  of  course,  at  the  time  I  began  work  at  the 
Quincy,  after  the  strike  at  the  Quincy. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  am  not  working  at  all  now.  There  is  a  strike  on, 
and  I  am  a  striker. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Strenger.  At  Menard,  Franklin  Township. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  live  in  a  company  house? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No  ;  I  have  my  own  house,  though  I  have  lived  in 
the  company  house  before. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Is  your  house  on  leased  ground  or  do  you  own  the 
land? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  on  the  canal  company's  land. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Have  you  got  a  farm  there  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and  a'  hard  fence  around 
it,  so  that  I  can  not  even  go  home  along  the  highway. 

Mr.  Lawton.  This  Capt.  Samson  is  at  this  No.  8  shaft  yet,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know  during  the  strike  time,  because  I  can 
not  go  there  to  find  out  things,  and  I  can  not  very  well  get  to  go 
anywhere,  because  there  is  a  fence  put  around  my  place. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  can  not  go  home 
along  the  highway? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Because  part  of  the  road  goes  across  the  Quincy 
land,  and  the  Quincy  Co.  put  a  fence  across  this  road  in  three  dif- 
ferent places,  so  that  I  could  not  travel  over  the  Quincy  Co.'s  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  get  home? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  trespass  across  people's  property  wherever  I  see 
best  at  any  particular  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  Where  is  the  post  oiBce  located  where  you  get  your 
mail  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  My  mail  has  come  to  the  Franklin  store. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  on  the  county  highway  leading  from  Han- 
cock to  Calumet? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Which  is? 

Mr.  Lawton.  The  post  office. 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  you  join  the  Western  Federation? 

Mr.  Strenger.  A  little  more  than  a  year  a^o.  I  want  to  know 
why  the  Quincy  Co.  has  blocked  my  road.  I  tried  to  get  the  Frank- 
lin supervisor  there  to  look  over  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  can't  do 
anything. 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  what  country  are  you  a  native? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Finnish. 
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Mr.  HowEM/.  Did  you  come  to  this  country  under  any  contract  to 
perform  labor  here? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No.     I  have  come  here  on  my  own  money. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  your  occupation  in  your  home  country  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  done  many  different  kinds  of  work  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  average  pay  for  the  labor  that  you 
performed  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  When  I  worked  on  the  farms  it  would  be  anywhere 
from  $200  to  $300  a  year — choreman  or  farm  hand's  pay. 

Mr.  Howell.  Would  you  personally,  or,  so  far  as  you  know  the 
sentiment,  would  the  miners'  union  object  to  the  introdfuction  of  any 
labor-saving  machinery  in  the  mining  operations? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  am  against  any  kind  of  machinery  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  a  person. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  if  it  was  not  dangerous  to  the  health  and  did 
not  impose  any  extra  exertion  upon  the  miner,  would  you  object  to 
it  then  because  it  was  a  better  machine  and  more  effective  in  enabling 
you  to  mine  ore  than  the  present  machinery?  ^ 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  would  not  care  about  that.  What  would  I  have 
to  say  about  that?  It  wouldn't  be  of  any  effect  anyway  if  I  was 
against  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  ,  Has  any  of  the  dockets  that  you  received  from  the 
company  been  put  in  evidence  here? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  did  you  first  become  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions in  this  copper  field? 

Mr.  Strenger.  As  soon  thereafter  as  we  were  required  to  square 
a  drift  in  two  shifts,  where  before  that  we  used  to  do  it  in  three 
shifts. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  had  any  storekeeper  or  other  creditor 
of  yours  arbitrarily  take  any  of  the  money  that  you  had  earned  from 
the  company? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No;  they  have  not  taken  it.  I  have  never  dealt 
with  the  company's  store. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  rent  a  company  house? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  rent  was  paid  for  the  company  house? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Six  dollars. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  prevailing  rate  of  rents  for  private 
houses  in  the  same  place? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Private  owners  don't  have  any  houses  in  Menard. 
There  are  only  two  there  at  Menard. 

Then,  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  why  the  company  stops  a  man's 
citizenship  rights? 

The  Chairman.  How  does  he  mean  "stopping  his  citizenship 
rights"?     In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Strenger.  At  the  last  spring  election  they  didn't  allow  any  of 
us  up  out  of  the  Menard  shaft  to  vote. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  the  men  try  to  get  up? 

Mr.  Strenger.  A  Finnish  captain,  John  Pikkonen,  came  down  and 
I  asked  him  if  I  could  go  up  and  vote.  He  said,  "Ask  Bennetts ;  I 
don't  know." 
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Mr.  Casey.  Did  they  ask  Bennetts  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  did  not  come  down  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Casey.  'What  time  are  the  polls  opened  here  on  election  day? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  been  there  to  see  what 
time  they  opened  them  in  the  morning ;  but  in  the  afternoon  they  are 
closed  at  5  o'clock,  and  the  men  only  col^e  up  after  5  o'clock  and  you 
can't  get  up  in  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  this  mine? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know  exactly ;  but  there  are  eight  trucks  of 
men  and  there  are  30  men  to  a  truck. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  of  the  men  employed  in  this  mine  are 
voters  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  never  counted  them ;  but  are  anyway  a  lot 
of  them  down  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  try  to  vote  at  a!ny  time  when  you  were 
prevented  from  voting  by  reason  of  your  employment  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  never  did  it  at  the  Quincy  before  last  spring. 

Mr.  Casey.  Why  did  they  do  it  then? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  it,  a  county  election  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  County  or  township  election,  where  they  elect  over- 
seer of  highways  and  other  officers  for  the  township. 

Mr.  Bees.  Township  election. 

The  Chairman.  They  don't  have  any  city  election  there,  do  they? 

Mr.  Rees.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  time  he  has  ever  been  prevented 
from  voting,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  But  I  came  up,  even  at  that  time,  even  though  I 
was  not  ready  to  come  up,  I  jumped  on  the  skip  and  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  your  vote? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes ;  I  came  up  in  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  the  other  men  come  up  to  vote? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Not  out  of  that  shaft. 

Mr.  Casey.  Why? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Because  they  couldn't  all  come  up,  and  if  they  had 
come  up,  I  believe  they  would  have  all  been  sent  home.  As  a  rule 
they  don't  ride  in  the  skip,  they  ride  in  the  truck ;  and  I  just  got  in 
the  skip  and  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  voter? 

T^^r.  Strenger.  I  became  a  citizen  in  1911. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  he  sent  home  for  voting? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No;  but  when  I  went  to  the  polling  place  Capt. 
Samson  was  there  and  said,  "  Did  you  lose  to-day?" 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  the  company  ever  call  you  to  question  for  com- 
ing up  and  going  to  vote? 

Air.  Strencer.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  always  use  this  jack  hammer  when  you 
were  sinking? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No;  only  when  it  was  in  use,  of  course. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  jack  hammer  is  not  the  drill  that  the  miners 
are  objecting  to.  That  is  not  the  one-man  drill  that  this  big  objec- 
tion is  being  made  to. 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  that.  That  is  the  very  one  that  they  are  com- 
plaining about. 
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Mr.  Petekmann.  It  is  not  the  water  leyner  that  they  are  com- 
plaining about.  They  are  not  complaining  about  the  water  leyner. 
It  is  the  jack  hammer. 

Mr.  Strengeii.  The  water  leyner  is  all  right  if  there  are  two  men 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  want  to  know  the  date  when  he  worked  at  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  was  1906 — 12  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  counsel,  they  have  had  the  two-men 
drills  a  great  many  years,  haven't  they?     That  is,  the  old  system? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes;  the  original  drilling  was  done,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  stated,  with  hammer  and  drill,  where  they  had  one 
man  who  held  the  drill  and  twisted  it,  two  to  strike  it.  Then  the 
two-man  drill  was  introduced  a  long  time  ago,  power  drill;  and  the 
one-man  drill,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  introduced  just  within 
the  last  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  that  drill  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Of  the  one-man  drill ;  yes.  There  is  the  butter- 
fly and  the  water  leyner. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  butterfly  and  the  water  leyner  prind- 
pallv  that  the  men  complain  of,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

The  Interpreter.  And  the  jack  hammer. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  hammer  jack,  also.  Is  that  another 
1-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  a  lighter  one  that  has  been  referred 
to,  but  the  men  do  not  seem  to  have  got  them  yet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  a  new  one  altogether.  It  is  being  tried  at 
the  Quincy  mine. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  come  into  general  use  yet? 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  the  jack  hammer  with  an  appliance  to  feed 
water  to  it.  The  jack  hammer  is  a  dry  drill.  They  us  no  water  with 
it.    But  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  jack  hammer. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  one  come  into  general  use  yet,  or  had  it 
at  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  don't  believe  it  has  anywhere  except  at  the 
Quincy  mine  now.    They  are  trying  it  out. 

Mr.  Lawton.  At  the  Victoria  mine  they  have  been  using  them  for 
some  time,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  in  general  use,  so  that  the  men  knew 
anything  about  them  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Petermann.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  "  Murphy  "  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  never  heard  of  tnat. 

(The  question  was  interpreted  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  a  long  object,  looks  like  a  post.  Doesn't  look 
like  a  machine  at  all,  but  that  is  certainly  a  killer.  In  working  it  they 
have  to  keep  twisting  it  down  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union  known  as  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Is  this  mine  still  in  operation  that  discharged  you, 
or  that  you  quit — the  Quincy  mine? 
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Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  there  are  a  lot  of  imported  strike  breakers 
working  there. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  there  any  members  of  this  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  working  for  the  Quincy  mine  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  There  might  be  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  said  you  quit  yourself  two  months  before  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Two  and  a  half  months  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  wanted  to  get  employment  at  any  of  the  mines, 
could  you  obtain  employment  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  won't  go  to  work  as  a  scab.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  will  ever  get  our  organization  in  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  won't  take  you  back  as  long  as  you  belong 
to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  will  they?  Is  that  what  you 
complain  of? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know,  because  I  have  never  been  there  to 
ask  them,  but  I  believe  it  is  that,  because  I  was  fenced  in  like  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Let  us  clear  this  up,  see  whether  it  is  the  miners  who 
don't  want  to  work  or  whether  it  is  the  companies  that  refuse  to  let 
them  work,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  wish  to  recall  this  witness  after  dinner. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Kees.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McCormick  requested  that  he  be  in- 
troduced to  the  committee  with  the  statement  that  he  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Houghton  to 
represent  the  county  of  Houghton,  and  the  sheriff's  office  in  so  far 
as  they  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  McCormick,  to 
have  him  take  part  in  the  examination  in  any  way  that  he  may  de- 
sire, and  to  in  every  way  represent  the  parties  he  appears  for. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  then,  that  the  resolution  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  to  that  effect  be  placed  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  one.  Is  there,  Mr.  McCormick,  a 
formal  resolution? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  really  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  say  that  when  a  reputable  at- 
torney appears  before  us  and  says  that  he  appears  for  a  county,  or 
any  other  interest,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  his  authority. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  question  the  statement  oi  Mr.  McCormick.  It 
is  not  for  that  purpose  that  I  requested  that  it  be  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord, but  I  do  say  that  from  the  trend  of  the  testimony  to  be  taken 
in  this  case  in  the  future,  it  is  proper  that  the  action  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  in  that  respect  be  placed  on  the  record.  I  wouldn't 
doubt  my  friend  McCormick's  authority  at  all,  but  it  is  to  show  the 
attitude  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  also  ap- 
pear for  the  sheriff  in  his  individual  capacity;  the  sheriff  of  this 
county. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  board  of  supervisors  have  taken 
any  formal  action,  or  passed  any  formal  resolution,  to  designate 
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Mr.  McCormick,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  improper  to  put  it  in, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  they  will  be  bound  by  his  action  in,  ap- 
pearing here. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  not  questioning  the  authority  of  Mr.  McCormick 
to  speak  at  all,  or  his  authority  to  speak  as  an  attorney,  but  I  think 
for  the  benefit  of  this  inquisition,  the  manner  in  which  the  board  of 
supervisors  speak  is  a  material  matter  for  inquiry  and  inquest ;  that 
is  all  I  care  for  upon  that  point.  I  certainly  do  not  object  to  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  McCormick.    I  do  not  want  to  take  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Is 
there  any  formal  resolution  or  action  of  the  board  of  record  specifi- 
cally designating  and  requesting  you  to  appear  here  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  are  not  re- 
quiring you  to  have  any,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  If  there  is  not 
any,  you  do  not  have  to  furnish  it  to  this  committee.  I  was  just 
inquiring,  as  a  matter  of  information,  whether  there  is  any  record 
that  could  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerr. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors.  I  have  simply  been  approached  by  some  few 
of  the  members  of  the  board  and  told  that  I  was  to  appear  before 
you  here.*  As  to  whether  they  took  any  definite  action  in  the  matter 
in  the  form  of  resolution,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  here  will  show  that  you  do  assume  to 
have  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  ask  to  be  recognized  as  such,  both  for  the 
board  of  supervisors  and  the  sheriff? 

Mr.  McCormick.  And  the  sheriflf;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Gust  Strenger,  a  witness  previously  sworn,  resumed  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  being  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  look  over  that  paper  and  see  if  that  is 
a  drawing  of  your  farm  and  its  location  as  to  the  post  office  [hand- 
ing witness-  the  paper] . 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  it  is;  my  farm  is  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  LE  Genrde.  I  want  you  to  state  when  those  fences  were  put 
across  the  road  barring  you  from  going  to  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course,  because  I  am  poor  and  I  could  not  buy 
an  airship  to  fly  over  it. 

Mr.  LE  Genrde.  No.  I  want  to  know  when  they  were  put  across 
that  road. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 

Mtj  LE  Genrde.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawton, 
the  superintendent,  with  regard  to  the  fence  across  the  road? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  went  to  Superintendent  Lawton's  office,  he  was 
in  the  office,  and  I  asked  him  whether  I  could  ask  why  those  fences 
were  placed  across  my  road. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  said  they  are  placed  there,  and  they  are  for  the 
purpose  that  the  children  go  swimming  into  the  pond. 
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Mr.  LE  Oendbe.  Did  he  say  anything  about  ^hen  the  fences  would 
be  removed  ? 

Mr.  Strenqer.  He  said  that  after  the  strike  is  over.  Those  fences 
do  not  prevent  the  children  from  going  swimming.  There  is  a  fence 
around  the  pond. 

Mr.  LE  Gbndrb.  I  wish  you  would  stand  up  here  and  show  the 
committee  where  your  house  is,  and  where  your  road  leads  from, 
where  the  post  office  is,  and  where  the  schoolhouse  is. 

Mr.  Strenger  (indicating).  This  is  my  house;  this  is  my  barn; 
the  road  goes  in  this  direction;  here  is  the  fence  boundary;  here  is 
my  gate;  the  road  goes  this  way.  Here  is  mining  company  land; 
here  is  the  company's  pond.    Here  is  the  fence  around  the  pond. 

The  Chairman.  These  fences  here? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes.  The  Kolle  Road  goes  up  here  [indicating] ; 
from  here  the  road  goes  to  the  Minard  shaft  house.  This  is  the 
county  road. 

The  Chairman.  The  post  office  is  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes.    And  this  is  the  schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  go  from  your  home  to  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Had  to  jump  over  it;  there  is  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Casey.  Jump  over  what? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Over  the  fences. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  fences. 

Mr.  Strenger.  Over  these  two  fences;  and  I  must  jump  over  three 
fences. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  to  jump  over  these  two  fences  to  get  out  on 
the  road  to  get  upon  the  county  road  ?        ,  • 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  So  that  you  can  go  to  the  post  office? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  no  other  way  that  you  can  so  to  the  post  office 
from  your  home  except  you  jump  over  these  two  fences? 

Mr.  Strenger.  This  road  has  been  here  9  or  10  years — 8  or  9 
years — and  I  know  of  no  other  road  to  go  across. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  ^o  across  over  here  to  here? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  believe  the  people  would  permit  me  to  go 
over  their  land. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Where  is  his  boundary  line? 

Mr.  Strenger.  My  land  is  just  around  here. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Draw  it  on  there. 

Mr.  Strenger.  Thirteen  acres  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographers  can  not  get  this.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  is  important,  though. 

Mr.  Strenger.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Matt  Nicoli  lives  here 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  your  land  here? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  I  would  like  to  have  this  marked  down;  I  want 
to  offer  this  as  an  exhibit  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  get  the  regular  map. 
You  had  one  here  yesterday.    Get  the  regular  map  showing  the  land. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  are  the  fences?  How. high  are  the  fences 
around  the  pond? 
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Mr.  Sthenger.  It  is  six  wires,  on  the  fence  around  the  pond,  five 
wires  on  each  of  the  other  fences. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  I  want  you  to  state  whether  you  had  a  little  boy 
going  to  school  before  the  lence  was  put  across  the  road. 

Mr.  Strenger.  Yes;  he  has  .been  going  to  school. 

Mr.  liE  Gendre.  How  old  is  the  boy  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  was  6  years  old  the  15th  of  November. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  able  to  send  him  to  school  after  these 
fences  were  put  across  the  road? 

Mr.  Eees.  I  desire  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  investigation.  I  don't 
want  to  object,  but  it  is  opening  up  a  territory  that,  as  I  see  it,  is 
going  to  keep  the  committee  here  all  summer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  this  map  and  of  this  line  of 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  Showing  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  If  his  children  are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  school  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Has  the  owner  of  the  farm  no  right  of  way  to  the 
public  highway? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  All  this  land  around  there  is  owned  by  the  Quincy 
Mining  Co.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Strenger.  The  Quincy  Co.  surrounds  the  place,  except  that  we 
go  to  Hell  Town  through  some  other  land. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  it  the  intention  to  show  by  this  evidence  that  this 
man  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  deprived  of  the  right 
to  go  to  the  post  office  to  get  his  mail  ? 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  That  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  tend  to  prove  that? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  It  does  tend  to  prove  it.  The  only  way  that  he 
gets  to  the  post  office  is  by  climbing  over  the  fences.  He  has  no  road 
to  the  post  office,  and  we  think  he  has  a  right  to  have  a  road  to  the 
post  office.    He  is  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  this  any  different  from  numerous  cases  that  arise 
continually  in  every  State,  I  presume,  where  there  is  a  contest  between 
individuals  over  a  right  of  way  from  their  farm  to  the  public  high- 
way? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  There  is  no  contest  here  over  the  right  of  way. 
Simply  they  own  the  land. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  man  owns  the  land  that  his  home  is  on  ? 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  He  has  no  way  of  enforcing  a  right  of  way  from  his 
farm  out  to  the  road? 

Mr.  liE  Gendre.  He  has  a  remedy.  He  has  not  taken  any  remedy 
yet.  He  went  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  as  he  stated  this  morning, 
or  he  went  to  one  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  they  said  they  could 
not  do  anything. 

Mr.  Howell.  Isn't  that  entirely  a  matter  within  the  province  of 
the  •  State  of  Michigan  ?  Do  you  expect  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  authority  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where 
two  private  owners  of  property  are  contesting  about  the  right  of  one 
to  pass  over  the  land  of  the  other? 
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Mr.  LE  Gendre.  But  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  go  to  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  might  happen  in  any  State  where  a  man  has  a 
piece  of  land  surrounded  by  other  private  owners  of  land.  He 
would  have  to  make  arrangements  to  get  a  right  of  way  to  the  pubUc 
highway,  would  he  not  ?    Those  are  not  unusual  cases. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  We  think  this  is  a  very  unusual  case. 
^  Mr.  Howell.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  this  case,  but  that  par- 
ticular case  is  not  unusual  where  a  man  is  hemmed  in  by  owners  of 
land  and  has  to  make  arrangements  for  a  right  of  way  to  a  public 
road. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  But  in  this  case,  may  it  please  the  committee,  we 
are  showing  here  that  this  fence  was  put  up  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  depriving  this  man  of  going  from  his  land  to  other  places, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  work;  he 
would  not  go  to  work,  and  Mr.  Lawton  told  him,  "When  you  go 
back  to  work,  this  fence  will  be  taken  down." 

Mr.  Lawton.  He  did  not  state  that.  He  stated  when  the  strike 
was  over.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee,  according  to 
this  man's  own  statement,  this  water  tank — I  don't  know  about  this, 
only  assuming  what  he  says  is  true — this  water  pond  apparently  is 
water  that  is  put  in  there,  artificial  water  to  supply  the  pump  mill. 
There  is  a  big  hoist  there.  Assuming  that  this  is  the  main  road 
along  here  [indicating  on  diagram]  that  he  has  marked,  it  must  be 
from  this  Franklin  post  office — is  that  the  post  office  ?  I  thought  that 
was  the  schoolhouse. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Lawton.  It  must  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  I  believe  it  is 
half  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse  up  to  the  shaft  house.  Assuming 
that  to  be  correct,  it  must  be  a  mile  pretty  near  from  that  shaft-  house 
clear  over  to  his  house.  Now,  if  he  goes  over  here  for  that  mile, 
which  he  has  got  to  do,  and  back  over  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go 
around  this  shaft  house,  he  is  going  by  property  there  that  cost 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  tnat,  assummg  what  he  says 
is  true,  he  speaks  of  Hell  Hown,  that  is  a  town  over  here,  Coburn 
Town,  he  could  go  over  there  and  go  around  here.  I  know  the  road 
well.  There  are  several  roads  where  he  could  get  to  the  post  office 
just  as  quick  as  he  could  go  that  way.  Right  along  here  between  this 
schoolhouse  and  where  he  says  his  farm  is  there  is  a  railroad  track, 
two  roads  running  in  there.  So  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him 
going  right  across  the  fields  anywhere,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
necessity  for  him  to  go  around  and  go  up  that  way,  as  he  says  he  was 
accustomed  to  go  by  that  shaft  house.  I  gather  this  from  what  he 
has  stated. 

Mr.  Strenger.  This  road  is  half  shorter  than  the  road  by  way  of 
Hell  Town. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  he  buy  this  piece  of  land  knowing  there  was  no 
right  of  way  from  the  land  to  the  public  highway  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  bought  the  land.  The  land  is  the  canal 
company's.  I  knew  that  the  road  was  there.  The  road  has  been 
there  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  say  he  has  a  remedy  if  he  exercises  it 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  a  remedy,  for  I  don't 
know  whether  he  has  any  or  not.    That  has  never  been  determined. 
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Mr.  SwiTZER.  Has  he  requested  the  owner  or  the  lessor  of  this  land 
to  furnish  him  a  right  of  way  to  the  public  highway  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  called  up  their  office  and  they  have  told  me 
that  they  can't  do  anything;  that  they  don't  want  any  trouble  with 
the  Quincy  companj. 

Mr.  HoweMj.  This  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  as  .you  understand  it,  isn't  it  ?  The  State  of 
Michigan  as  you  understand  it  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
complete  jurisdiction  over  disputes  of  this  character  between  its 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  Stkenger.  How  am  I  going  to  go  to  law  about  it,  being  a 
poor  man  ?    How  could  I  go  to  law  and  open  up  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Admitting  all  that  he  has  stated  is  true,  how  could 
the  Government  of  the  Imited  States  or  a  congressional  committee 
take  action  upon  it? 

Mr.  Strenger.  You  might  discuss  the  matter  with  th©  company 
officials  to  see  whether  they  would  not  remove  the  fences  so  that  I 
might  send  my  boy  to  school. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  The  object  of  this  inquiry,  mav  ii  please  the  com- 
mittee,  is  to  show  that  this  man  has  ben  ii^peded  in  Itds  right  to  go 
and  come  from  the  post  office. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  though  he  was  impeded.  It  looks  as 
though  this  probably  was  put  upon  there  to  harass  him  in  a  way. 
But  that  is  rather  remote,  isn't  it,  considering  everything.  If  he 
is  impeded  in  going  out,  oi  course,  his  remedy  would  be,  I  suppose, 
to  bring  a  condemnation  suit  or  something.  He  doesn't  own  the 
land  does  he  ? 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  No ;  he  doesn't  own  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  tenant  on  a  piece  of  ground,  and  his  right 
of  way  out  is  fenced  over.  But  can  we  say  that  that  is  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  law  in  prohibiting  him  from  going  to  a  post  office 
when  he  can  get  out.  the  other  way?  Isn't  it  an  aggravated  incon- 
venience, but  hardly  a  denial  or  obstruction  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  you  might  say,  to  get  to  the  post  office. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  I  think  it  is  just  as  much  an  obstruction,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  if  a  man  stood  in  front  of  the  post  office  and  knocked 
a  man  down  to  keep  him  from  going  in  with  the  intention  to  go  in 
and  get  his  mail.    I  don't  see  any  difference. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  received  your  mail  regularly? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course,  I  must  go  over  those  fences,  but  I  had 
to  go  over  those  fences  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Howell.  Could  you  go  over  the  other  private  property  to  the 
post  office  just  as  easily  as  over  the  private  property  of  this  company? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  been  over  some,  but  Matt  Nicoli  said  that  he 
doesn't  like  anyone  going  over  his  land. 

Mr.  Howell.  Why  shouldn't  we  condemn  Mike  Nicoli  for  inter- 
fering with  you  getting  your  mail  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  He  only  has  13  acres  and  Cyola  has  13  acres. 
Would  the  company  like  that  some  one  would  trample  over  the  whole 

13  acres? 
Mr.  LE  Gendre.  These  acres  are  planted,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Strenger.  Yes ;  we  grow  hay  and  potatoes  on  them. 
Mr.  LE  Gendre.  You  would  have  to  tramp  over  planted  land  ? 
Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course. 
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Mr.  SwrrzER.  When  you  leased  this  land  you  knew  that  you  would 
have  to  trespass  over  the  lands  of  other  people  in  order  to  reach  the 
public  highway,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  The  only  road  I  knew  of  leading  out  of  my  farm 
was  the  road  over  the  Quincy  property,  and  there  is  no  one  else  knows 
of  any  other  road  out  of  my  property  except  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  The  road  that  you  refer  to  is  not  a  public  highway? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course  the  main  highway  can  not  lead  to  every 
one's  house.  There  must  be  branches  built  by  the  county  to  different 
houses. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  The  lessor  of  this  property  did  not  inform  you  then 
that  vou  would  have  to  trespass  on  other  people's  land  in  order  to 
reach  a  public  highway? 

Mr.  Strenger.  No  ;  he  did  not  tell  me. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  He  has  practiced  a  fraud  upon  you  and  misled  you, 
hasn*  t  he — ^your  lessor  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course,  because  I  didn't  know  it  myself. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  brought  any  action  of  damages  against 
him  for  that  injury  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  been  unable  to  sue  for  any  damages  because 
I  haven't  any  money. 

Mr.  HowELii.  How  often  do  you  get  your  mail  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Sometimes  I  go  there  often  when  I  am  not  working 
there.    Sometimes  I  go  there  once  a  week,  etc. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  there  has  been  no  interruption  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned  in  obtaining  your  mail  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Only  one  time  we  went  on  the  steps  of  the  Franklin 
store  to  wait  to  go  in  for  our  m^,il.  The  door  was  not  open,  and  the 
soldiers  came  there  with  their  bayonets  and  chased  us  away. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know  the  month.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
infantry  was  here. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  did  the  soldiers  say? 

Mr.  Strenger.  They  said,  "  You  can't  stand  here  on  the  steps." 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  were  on  the  steps  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  There  was  some  kind  of  little  trouble  there.  The 
soldiers  were  chasing  the  people  around  and  the  steps  were  full 
They  had  crowded  up  on  the  steps  to  get  away  from  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Casey.  Something  has  been  said  about  a  railroad  running 
through  this  field;  that  you  could  go  up  that  railroad  to  get  your 
mail.    Are  you  permitted  to  walk  on  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  want  to  trespass  on  the  company's  rail- 
road— and  the  children,  too — ^it  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  children  to 
go  over  it,  because  the  engine  might  run  over  them.  That  would  be 
a  roundabout  way  of  about  2  miles. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  api>eal  to  the  supervisors,  or  whatever 
body  in  the  county  here  has  jurisdiction  over  roads,  to  open  up  a 
right  of  way  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  went  the  day  following  after  the  fences  were  pyt 
up — I  went  down  here  to  Ripley,  saw  the  supervisor,  asked  him  to 
come  up  and  see  it. 

Mr.  Casef.  What  did  the  supervisor  say? 
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Mr.  Strenger.  He  said  he  can  not  do  anything,  that  they  are  two 
different  companies.  He  says  he  can't  do  anything,  because  it  is  not 
a  village  or  city  land. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  to  counsel  on  both  sides  that  we 
have  already  got  this  thing  in  the  record  very  elaborately,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  strike  it  out,  but  I  think  we  better  go  on  with- 
something  else.    Any  other  questions  of  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  What  supervisor  was  that? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Rorick,  supervisor  of  Franklin  Township. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Richard  Rorick,  jr. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  don't  know  fully.    They  say  that  it  is  Rorick. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  have'  you  been  a  member  of  the  federation  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  More  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the  Socialist  society  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Is  it  necessary  that  I  state  that?  Am  I  not  a  free 
citizen? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  counsel,  is  there  any  special  object  in 
asking  the  question  ?  "    • 

Mr.  Rees.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  attitude  of 
the  supervisors,  citizens,  mining  companies,  mining  managers,  bosses. 
I  think  we  should  show  the  attitude  of  these  people,  and  it  is  along 
that  line — their  affiliations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  objection  to  asking 
them  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers, and  all  of  them  have  very  freely  stated  they  did.  If  anybody 
wanted  to  state  it,  of  course,  the  committee  would  not  be  disposed  to 
object.  But  if  a  man  does  not  want  to  state  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
Socialist  for  fear  possibly  that  it  might  blacklist  him  or  hurt  him 
or  prevent  his  chances  of  getting  employment  in  the  community  for 
himself  and  family  hereafter,  I  don't  loiow  but  what  it  might  be  a 
hardship  for  us  to  compel  him  to  answer  the  question,  in  view  of  the 
feeling  that  apparently  there  is  here  against  Socialists.  I  don't 
know.    If  there  is  any  special  object  in  it 

Mr.  Rees.  One  of  the  questions  which  will  develop,  possibly,  from 
the  outline  of  what  has  been  outlined  to  be  shown  is  why  we  do  not 
recognize,  why  we  refuse  to  recognize,  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  in  this  district.    It  is  also  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  Socialists  are  a  political 
party. 

Mr.  Rees.  No  ;  it  is  not  that.    It  is  the  Socialist  society. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  investi- 
gating a  man's  political  affiliations.    It  may  be  proper,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  am  not  referring  at  all  to  the  political  party,  but  to 
the  Socialist  society. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  the  san:e? 

Mr.  Rees.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  they  were. 

Mr.  Hilton.  He  has  ]ust  as  much  right  to  ask  him  whether  he 
is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  as  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a  So- 
cialist. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  did  not  ask  if  he  Was  a  Socialist. 

Mr.  Hilton.  You  have  asked  others  if  they  were  Socialists  over 
my  objection. 
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Mr.  Re£s.  I  have  not  asked  that  before. 

The  Ghairhan.  I  don't  recall  that  he  has  asked  this  before. ,  He 
asks  this  witness  if  he  belonged  to  a  Socialist  society,  and  the  wit- 
ness asks  me  whether  or  not  ne  has  got  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  EjiRR.  Mr.  Chairman^  it  seems  to  me  that  the  political  beliefs 
of  a  man  can  have  no  bearmg  in  any  sense  upon  his  industrial  be- 
liefs. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  dragging  in  an  issue  here  that  has 
no  place  here.  There  is  no  showing  oef ore  this  committee  or  before 
the  country,  no  writers  upon  this  subject,  that  maintained  that  So- 
cialists take  any  different  views  upon  industrial  questions  or  indus- 
trial relations  between  employer  and  employee  than  do  Republicans, 
Democrats,  Prohibitionists^  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  matter  ought 
not  to  be  gone  into.    This  is  an  industrial  situation  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  here  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  troubles  up  here  and  the  conditions  in  this  community. 
Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Socialist  society  or  membership  in 
some  organization  has  created  trouble  up  here,  or  is  one  of  the  basic 
causes  n)r  the  unfortunate  conditions  existing  here  or  that  have 
existed  heretofore,  why,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  not  just 
as  much  germane  to  this  general,  wide,  open  investigation  here  as 
anything  else,  or  at  least  as  much  so  as  some  other  things  that  we 
have  had.  Individually  I  rather  feel  like  protecting  the  man  if  he 
does  not  want  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  E[err.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House,  under  whose  authority 
you  are  acting,  are  well  aware  of  the  platforms  of  the  different 
political  parties,  and  I  would  say  that  the  socialistic  platform  contains 
no  planks  which  would  throw  any  light  upon  this  situation,  which 
would  make  a  man  any  different  because  he  was  socialistic  than  if  he 
were  a  Democrat,  a  Eepublicdn,  or  Prohibitionist. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  Socialist  society;  is  it  any  different 
from  the  Socialist  Party  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Why,  of  course  not.  Contention  to  the  contrary  is  non- 
sensical. If  a  man  belongs  to  a  Socialist  society,  it  means,  of  course, 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Socialist  Partjr,  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  this  Socialist  society  what  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  branch  of  the  Socialist  Party? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  assume  that  it  is  a  Socialist  organization  fostered  to 
the  building  up  of  the  Socialist  Party.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a 
Socialist  myself,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
societies. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Kerr,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  as  the  Socialist 
Party  is  organized  in  the  United  States  it  has  different  branches 
throughout  the  country  in  different  cities.  Is  this  Socialist  society 
mentioned  here  a  branch  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  this  locality  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  From  my  best  information,  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  think  his  answering  this  question  would  tend 
to  degrade  him  in  any  way  in  this  conununity  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Then  what  would  be  your  objection  to  answering  it? 

Mr.  Kjerr.  I  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  a  man's  political  belief^ — 
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Mr.  Lb  Gendbe.  It  ought  not  to  discredit  him  either.  The  onlj 
object  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Rees  put  to  him  would  be  to  discredit 
this  man. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  It  would? 

Mr.  Kebr.  Let  me  say  frankly  to  you 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does  not  discredit  him,  why  should  he  not 
answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerel  The  claim  has  been  made  during  this  strike,  and  it  is 
no  new  claim  in  strikes,  in  order  to  defeat  and  discredit  the  strikers 
in  a  strike,  the  union  men,  the  cry  of  "  Red  socialism  "  is  raised. 

I  want  to  state  to  this  committee  that  there  has  never  been  a 
Socialist  meeting  held  in  a  union  hall  during  this  strike.  They  have 
been  absolutely  divorced.  The  socialistic  party  is  in  no  way  con- 
ducting this  strike,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  simply  a 
claim  made  to  discredit  these  men  who  belong  to  the  union.  And 
to  allow  that  kind  of  testimony  to  come  in  is  simply  to  foster  and 
make  public  that  claim.    That  is  the  object  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Rees.  Your  very  statement  indicates  the  need  of  the  showing. 
This  is  not  the  socialistic  party,  however.  It  is  an  organization,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Finnish  National 
Socialist  Society,  something  of  that  kind.  I  won't  say  that  I  have 
got  it  right.    .It  is  in  the  nature,  as  I  understand,  of  a  secret  society. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  probably,  I  ought  to  say  to  counsel  on 
both  sides,  and  to  the  committee,  that  I  have  a  telegram  to-day  from 
the  most  prominent  Socialist  in  the  United  States,  insisting  upon 
having  two  hours'  hearing  before  this  committee  some  time,  and  ask- 
ing  me  to  designate  the  time.  If  he  wants  to  come  here  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  tiie  Socialists,  why,  I  do  not  know  but  we  may  have  to  go 
into  these  matters  somewhat. 

Mr.  Kerr.  May  I  say  that  you  might  have  a  similar  telegram  from 
the  Prohibition  Party,  or  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  Republican 
Party,  and  that  would  not  change  the  industrial  dispute  that  is  going 
on  here  between  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  is  an  in- 
dustrial union. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  not  hear  the  Prohibition  Party,  and 
these  other  parties,  unless  they  could  show  that  they  had  some  very 
material  connection  with  the  strike  conditions  up  here. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  We  are  not  limited  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

Mr.  Howell.  We  are  here  on  the  allegation  of  certain  violations  of 
Federal  statutes  that  prevail  up  in  this  district  of  Michigan.  We 
are  sent  here  to  investigate  whether  or  not  those  allegations  are  true. 
Now,  we  have  started  at  the  back  end  of  the  investigation,  assumed 
that  they  were  true,  and  we  are  now  investigating  tne  causes  at  the 
request  of  counsel  for  the  petitioners.  Now,  then,  if  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  has  led  up  to  any  trouble,  or  dispute,  or  the  viola- 
tion of  Federal  laws,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  within  the 
province  of  the  committee  to  investigate  this  cause,  as  well  as  any 
other  cause  that  might  have  brought  about  these  alleged  violations  of 
Federal  laws. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Does  it  appear  anywhere,  may  I  ask  for  the  benefit  of 
the  record,  that  the  socialistic  platform  contains  pledges  which  carry 
its  members  in  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  might  say  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kebs.  Neither  is  the  Socialist  Party,  or  the  Republican  Party, 
or  the  Democratic  Party. 

,.Mr.  Howell.  The  counsel  on  this  side  at  the  beginning  desired  to 
s(iow  first  the  causes,  and  wanted  us  to  assume  that  the  allegations  or 
complaints  in  the  resolution  were  true,  and  that  the  causes  leading 
up  to  those  violations  of  Federal  laws  be  first  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. If  a  socialistic  society,  or  the  Federation  of  Miners,  or  any 
otlier  organization  in  this  district  has  contributed  a  cause  for  the  vio- 
lation ox  Federal  laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  May  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Howell,  that  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  does  not 
in  any  way  tie  that  organization  up  to  the  Socialist  Party,  or  any 
other  party ;  that  it  is  purely  a  labor  organization  ? 

;  Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  understand  that  the  committee  is  simply  in- 
vestigating the  relations  between  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
as  a  cause  in  this  district,  and  as  the  only  cause  which  has  led  to  the 
ajleged  violations  of  Federal  laws  up  here? 

Mr.  Kerr,  I  do  not.  I  understand  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  the  inquiry  will  be  directed  against  actions,  and  not  against  a 
man's  political  beliefs. 

Mr.  Howell.  "Causes"  is  a  rather  broad  term.  If  it  is  a  cause 
lyhich  has  brought  about  a  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes,  it  seems 
to  me  then  to  be  within  the  contention  of  the  other  side.  My  own 
v^ew  of  the  case  is  that  we  should  have  limited  our  hearings  strictly 
to  the  charges  which  are  enumerated  in  the  resolution ;  that  we  should 
have  proven  those  first.  But  the  committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  proceed 
along  that  line,  but  to  assume  that  there  have  been  violations,  and  in 
the  beginning  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  violation 
of  these  laws,  and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  investigating  those 
causes. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  state  to  counsel  that  I  feel  that  while  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  answer,  if  he  wants  to,  that  if  there  is 
any  special  reason  why  a  man  who  comes  here  does  not  want  to  answer 
a;  question  of  that  kind  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  ought  to  force 
him  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  sitting  here  to  inquire,  and 
if  a  man  wants  to  claim  an  exemption — ^I  think  it  a  man  should  really, 
for  reasons  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  explain  fully  to  us,  feels  that 
he  ought  not  to  answer  a  question — of  course  we  may  make  such  pre- 
sumption about  it  as  we  see  fit  and  deem  proper^  but  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  forcing  him  to  answer  that  kind  of  a  question.   - 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  ruling  is  fair. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  he  ought  to  answer  it,  but  this  is 
not  a  matter,  I  think,  which  is  of  enough  importance  for  this  com- 
mittee to  arbitrarily  compel  this  man  to  answer  the  question.  I  feel 
that  would  be  resorting  to  rather  high-handed  measures  that  w« 
ought  not  to  invoke. 
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Mr.  Bees.  There  may  be  circumstances  arise  in  the  future  whe!re 
a  witness  would  feel  like  refusing  to  answer  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  is  true,  and  if  those  occasions  arise 
we  will  have  to  meet  them  as  they  come  up.  But  part  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  this  is  bordering  on  a  man^s  political  aflBiliations ;  it 
is  virtually  synonymous  with  them,  and  if  these  people  feel  that  their 
rights  or  liberties  are  liable  to  be  jeopardized  oy  answering  a  par- 
ticular question,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  feel  that  we 
ought  not  to  compel  him  to  do  it.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  yield  to 
the  majority  judgment  of  the  committee  here. 

Mr.  Sw^iTZER.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  object  to  answering  this 
question.  Do  you  believe  in  the  constitutional  form  of  government 
that  we  have  here  in  this  country,  organized  government  under  our 
Constitution,  that  you  should  submit  to  that  as  a  citizen  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Of  course.  I  have  taken  my  oath  of  allegiance  to 
it,  and  I  don't  want  to  break  up  any  established  form  of  government. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  will  ask  him  another  question:  Do  you  believe  in 
the  private  ownership  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  thought  over  that  very  much,  but  I 
think  that  the  Government  ought  to  own  some  portion  of  the  property 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Rees  that  in  this  action  of  the 
committee  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  this  will  preclude  you 
from  oflfering  any  proof  as  to  activities  of  socialistic  societies  or 
anybody  else.  It  is  just  an  individual  kind  of  an  exemption  that  I 
feel  we  ought  to  respect  in  this  one  or  any  man.  I  suppose  others 
will  come  on  here  and  think  nothing  of  it  and  not  want  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  so  understood  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  understood  you. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Government  should  take  over  the  mines? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  do  not  care.  I  wouldn't  care  about  the  Govern- 
ment taking  it  up  if  the  private  owners  would  give  the  men  a  little 
more  freedom  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  understand  that  this  committee  that  is  here 
now  from  the  Government  are  going  to  arrange  to  take  over  the 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  a  minute.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  understanding 
of  these  witnesses — the  committee  will  certainly  appreciate  that  this 
is  a  strike  of  workingmen,  and  if  the  witnesses  who  are  produced 
here  on  behalf  of  these  miners  are  to  be  subjected  to  their  notion  of 
what  the  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  this  committee  are  in  this 
inquiry,  the  inquiry  will  be  interminable,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  proposi- 
tion to  the  witnesses. 

This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  this  committee,  and  I  say  this 
with  all  the  meaning  that  my  words  may  carry,  that  this  is  an  in- 
dustrial country,  and  that  if  these  men  are  to  be  asked,  subjected  to 
questions  of  this  kind,  it  maj^  not  only  place  them  in  bad,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  in  this  mminff  country,  but  as  well  in  the  Gogebic 
Range,  which  is  immediately  to  the  west,  tne  Marquette  Range  to  the 
east,^  and  the  Menominee  Range  to  the  southeast ;  that  it  is  putting 
these  men  as  witnesses  under  an  unfair  burden  to  make  inquiries  of 
this  character.    What  may  this  witness  know  of  the  purpose  of  this 
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committee  ?  This  committee  doesn't  need  anv  information  upon  that 
subject  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  these  working  men  ques- 
tions of  that  character. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  it  any  worse,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  that  these  mining 
companies  should  be  put  in  bad  with  the  labor  market  with  respect 
to  getting  labor?    Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  counsel  hadn't  the  right  to  ask 
these  questions  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  to  see  how  well 
informed  he  may  be  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Would  his  knowledge  in  any  way  affect  his  credibility 
as  a  witness  ? 

Mr.  SwiTssER.  It  might  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  what 
weight  we  should  give  to  his  testimony.  If  we  found  he  was  a  very 
ignorant  man 

Mr.  Kerr.  My  notion  of  the  test  of  the  witness  is  the  testimony  as 
to  what  knowledge  he  has  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Yes ;  and  the  only  way  we  can  find  out  is  to  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  this  <juestion  was  directed  to  something  that  would 
affect  his  credibility,  it  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  recognize  that  before  this  investigating  com- 
mittee citizens  are  all  aliKe,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor.  One 
class  of  citizens  have  no  more  right  to  immunity  and  exemption  from 
such  an  inquiry  than  another  class  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Ejerr.  And  I  ask  none.  But,  I  do  not  believe  that  witnesses 
should  be  asked  questions  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  matter 
at  issue.  This  committee  knows  the  purpose  of  its  investigation, 
and  its  powers  and  duties. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  will  admit  that  we  have  been  pretty  lax,  we 
have  given  a  pretty  wide  latitude  to  the  introduction  ox  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Ejerr.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  agree  with  you,  Mr.  HoweU. 
I  believe  the  inguiry  has  been  along  the  proper  lines  so  far.  That  is 
only  a  matter  oi  individual  opinion,  however. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  we  should  insist  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  situation  ought  to  be  inquired  into  fully. 

(The  committee  consult.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  the  counsel  what  is  the  object  of  asking 
this  witness  what  his  understanding  of  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee is? 

Mr.  Rees.  No  ;  that  is  not  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  purport  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Rees.  This  committee  has  been  very  anxious  apparently  to  de- 
termine what  is  keeping  these  men  out  on  strike. 

The  Chairman,  i  es ;  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  But,  take  a  man 
that  does  not  speak  the  English  language,  is  his  understanding  as  to 
what  this  committee  is  going  to  do — is  that  competent?  ^ 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the  action  of  this  committee, 
but  it  is  going  to  show  us  the  state  of  mind  of  the  men  there  who  are 
out  on  strike,  in  one  sense. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  out  on  strike  for  six  months  before 
we  were  sent  up  here. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  were  out  on  a  strike,  and  they  were  promised  that 
if  they  held  out  three  months  the  Government  would  take  the  mines 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  federation. 
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Mr.  Hilton.  I  will  deny  that  statement  It  is  unqualifiedly 
wrong. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  not  that  be  proven  in  some  other  way  by  some 
other  testimony  than  proving  it  by  testimony  as  to  what  this  man 
thinks  this  committee  is  going  to  do?  Of  course,  we  can  go  ahead 
and  restate  what  our  duties  are ;  we  could  read  our  resolution,  which 
gives  us  our  authority,  and  could  again  restate  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  investigation — what  causes  led  up  to  the  strike  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  strike,  etc.  But  this  committee  certainly  was  not  in  con- 
templation until  very  recently ;  at  least  it  was  not  as  far  as  we  indi- 
vidually are  concerned. 

Mr.  Kees.  If  I  may  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  also  said  when  Mr. 
Palmer  came  up  here  that  the  Government  was  going  to  take  the 
mines^  when  this  committee  was  talked  about  in  December — or  a 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  not  pursue  a  line  of  questions  by  prov- 
ing from  this  witness  and  from  other  witnesses  what  they  under- 
stand ? 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  what 
his  understanding  is  that  this  committee  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  what  he  understands 
this  committee  is  going  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what  the  United  States  Government  is  going 
to  do.    We  are  hardly  that  important  yet. 

Will  you  read  the  last  question  ? 

(The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Do  you  understand  that  this  committee  that  is  here  now  from  the  Govern- 
ment are  going  to  arrange  to  take  over  the  mines? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Note  our  objection  that  that  is  immaterial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  inquiry — ^what  the  witness  understands  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Bees.  Let  me  add  to  that  question  and  say,  Was  it  your  under- 
standing that  this  committee  was  going  to  arrange  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  over  the  mines  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  should  modify  that  as  to  what  this 
committee  is  going  to  do,  because  whatever  he  may  say  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  do,  of  course,  is  not  important;  but  it  should  be 
framed  to  say  what  is  his  understanding  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do.  As  I  understand,  that  is  what  you 
want  to  get  at,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  not  bring  it  out  from  that  direction, 
rather  than  through  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
over  the  mines  pretty  soon  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that ;  I  do  not  believe 
you  yourself  know  that. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  that  what  you  have  been  told — ^that  pretty  soon  the 
Government  would  take  over  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  do  not  speak  through  another's  mouth;  I  just 
observe  things  for  myself. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  that  what  you  have  been  told:  you  and  the  uiiion 

people? 
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Mh  Strenger.  I  am  not  so  crazy  as  that,  as  to  require  the  mines 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  private  owners. 

Mr.  Eees.  I  will  ask  you  the  question,  Haven't  you  been  told  in  the 
unions  that  pretty  soon  the  Government  would  take  over  the  mines? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  heard  it,  onlv  what  I  have  read  through 
the  paper,  about  some  land.    Anything  other  I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Eees.  Haven't  you  read  in  the  Bulletin  that  the  Government 
soon  would  take  over  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  seen  the  Finnish  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Bees.  Have  you  read  it  in  the  Tyomies  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  read  many  papers.  I  have  a  right  to  read 
any  paper  that  I  want. 

Mr.  Bees.  Yes;  but  have  you  read  in  the  Tyomies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  take  over  the  mines  pretty  soon  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  have  not  seen  the  Tyomies. 

Mr.  Bees.  Now,  I  desire — ^and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
anything  wrong — to  repeat  the  question  which  I  asked,  because  we 
do  not  meet  the  situation :  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Finnish  Socialist 
Society;  and  I  would  request  the  chairman  to  state  to  him  through 
the  interpreter 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  you,  Mr.  Interpreter,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him  that  he  does  not  have  to  answer  this  question  if  he 
does  not  want  to;  if  he  asks  to  be  relieved  or  excused  from  answer- 
ing the  question  we  will  not  require  him  to  do  so.  If  he  wants  to 
answer  it  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  belong  to  the  Finnish  Accident  Club,  and  that  is 
all.  As  far  as  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  society  and  the  union  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  have  to  speak  about  that.  The  people  themselves 
know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Bees.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
Finnish  Socialist  Society? 

Mr.  StIienger.  You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  send  a  messenger 
to  find  out  about  that,  as  it  is  not  for  me  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  the  interpreter).  Tell  him  he  must  not 
be  flippant  here,  nor  insolent.  If  he  can  answer  the  question,  he 
ought  to  answer  it,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to,  then  we  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  must. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  will  ask  that  the  question  be  repeated  now. 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  question  as  follows:) 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  uame  of  the  Finnish  Socialist  Society? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  knows  it,  Mr.  Interpreter,  ask  him  to  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us,  or  if  he  does  not  know  it  he  may  say  he  doe» 
not  know  it. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  do  not  know  of  any  society  or  anything  else;  all 
I  know  of  is  the  Socialist  Political  Party,  which  I  have  seen  on  the 
ballot  when  I  have  voted. 

Mr.  Bees.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  society  that  goes  to  the  Kan- 
sankoti  Hall  for  their  meetings — ^not  the  federation  1 

Mr.  Strenger.  All  the  meetings  have  been  held  there,  all  the  union 
meetings  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  mean  the  other  society  that  does  meet  in  the  Kansan 
koti  Hall. 
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Mr.  Le  Gendre.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  very  objectionable. 
The  committee  has  held  that  his  man  can  stand  upon  his  constitu- 
tional rights  and  refuse  to  answer  whether  he  is  a  Socialist  or  not. 
If  counsel  are  permitted  in  a  roundabout  way  to  draw  out  of  him 
whether  he  is  a  Socialist  or  not  he  is  deprived  of  those  rights. 
AVhat  Mr.  Rees  is  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  show  that  he  is  a  Socialist. 

The  committee  has  held  that  he  may  stand  on  his  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  repeat  to  the  interpreter  that  the  witness 
does  not  have  to  answer  if  he  does  not  want  to,  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  belong  to  that  society,  or  whether  he  attends  their  meetings  or 
not;  but  if  he  knows  what  the  name  of  some  society  is,  or  what  society 
meets  in  that  hall,  without  saying  whether  he  has  ever  been  there,  or 
been  a  party  to  it— if  he  knows  that,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  do  not  know  for  myself,  but  I  have  heard  others 
talk  that  there  is  a  Socialist  society  called  Joese,  a  society  local  here. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  that  the  one  at  Kansankoti  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Stronger.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  one  at  Kansankoti  Hall  ? 

Mr.  Stsenoer.  I  don't  know  any  society  named  there,  but  the 
Finnish  Accident  Club  holds  meetings  there,  and  there  are  many 
meetings  held  at  that  place  of  different  organizations. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  can  talk  English,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Strenoeb.  Very  few  words. 

Mr.  Ress.  Don't  you  understand  the  questions  when  I  ask  them 
before  they  are  interpreted  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  understand  most  of  what  is  said  in  English  here, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Strenger.  Not  the  most,  but  I  understand  a  word  every  now 
and  then.    I  have  not  gone  to  school. 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  but  you  have  been  in  this  country  a  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  Stremtoer.  There  are  some  meii  in  this  country  who  have  been 
r>0  years  and  do  not  understand  the  English. 

Mr.  Rues.  You  are  not  one  of  those? 

Mr.  Strenger.  As  an  ignorant  workman  I  belong  to  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  you  do  not  understand  all  the  English  that  is 
spoken? 

Mr.  Strenger.  I  understand  a  little  of  the  miner's  English  in  the 
mines,  but  these  are  different  matters  here — I  do  not  understand  them. 

IvAR  Rynanen  was  produced  as  a  witness,  sworn,  and  on  examina- 
tion testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hilton  (showing  the  witness  a  bundle  of  paper).  Look  over 
those  pay  checks.    Are  those  yours? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes ;  they  are  all  mine. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  am  18  two  days  ago. 

Mr.  Hilton.  When  you  did  this  work  that  is  described  here  as 
contract  work,  were  you  mining? 
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Mr.  Bynanen.  Yes;  I  was  a  miner. 

Mr.  ftiTERMANN.  Is  this  in  regard  to  the  bunch  of  dockets  that  you 
are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes;  the  dockets  that  you  said  was  a  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  worked,  and  had  those  dockets  that  are 
now  marked  "contract,"  what  were  you  doing  then? 

Mr.  Rtnanen.  I  was  a  drill  boy. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  you  are. 

Mr.  Hilton.  Yes,  there  you  are;  how  many  of  them?    Let  the 
committee  see. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  says  part  of  the  time  he  was  a  drill  boy. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  record,  gentlemen,  whatever  it  is; 
there  is  no  use  of  badgering  each  other  here. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  regard  to  the  dockets  that  are  marked  con- 
tracts, were  you  a  miner's  helper  or  stemmer? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  was  working  with  a  miner;  I  was  in  there  with 
him  all  the  time,  doin^  the  same  work  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  get  the  same  pay  as  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  About  half. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  a  stemmer  or  helper? 

Mr.  Eynanen.  No  ;  Capt.  Rogers  gave  me  a  miner's  job. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  considered  yourself  a  miner? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes ;  after  I  did  the  work  he  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know ;  I  worked  three  months  a  drill  boy, 
and  after  that  time — as  drill  boy — ^then  I  was  promoted  as  a  miner. 

Mr.  Peterman.  How  long  did  you  work  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Ten  months,  I  think. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  miner's  name  that  you  worked 
with? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Walter  Frederickson. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  at  the  Mohawk  or  Wolverine? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Wolverine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Part  of  the  time  you  were  a  drill  boy  and  part 
of  the  time  you  worked  with  another  miner  on  a  machine? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  working  on 
the  machine? 

Mr.  Rynanen.    On  my  seventeenth  year. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  does  this  $13  for  club,  written  in  in  red  ink, 
mean? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  When  I  got  hurt  that  month,  when  I  was  out 
camping,  I  hurt  my  leg  and  I  got  that  from  the  club. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  paid  you  $13  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes ;  eight  months. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  you  injured  in  the  course  of  your  employment 
in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  injury  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  struck  it  with  an  ax  while  I  was  out  camping, 
and  I  could  not  go  working  for  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  were  not  in  the  employ  of  the  company  when 
vou  met  with  this  accident? 
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Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  out  campmg? 

Mr.  Eynanen.  Yes;  I  was  out  camping,  but  I  was  working  for 
the  company,  but  not  the  day  I  injured  myself. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  say,  when  did  you  injure  yourself — in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No  ;  out  in  the  bush. 

Mr.  Howell.  While  in  the  employ  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes;  I  was  working  for  the  company  then,  but  I 
did  not  injure  it  on  the  company  grounds,  but  while  I  was  working 
for  the  company. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  were  you  doing  out  in  the  bush?  That  is 
what  the  Congressman  wants  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  was  camping. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  taking  a  day  off,  was  that  it? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is,  you  were  not  out  there  doing  any  work 
for  the  company  the  day  you  hurt  yourself? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No  ;  it  was  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  get  any  further  aid  from  the  company — 
more  than  these  $13  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  all  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  That  is  all  I  got. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  had  the  company  doctor,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  got  medicines  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  go  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  This  money  was  not  deducted  from  your  wages, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  was  an  additional  amount  given  to  you  by 
reason  of  belonging  to  this  club  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  And  the  fund  that  created  this  comes  from  the 
wages  of  all  the  workers  in  the  mines  there? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  This  dollar  a  month,  or  whatever  it  is,  makes  up  that 
fund? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  It  appears  that  a 
certain  portion  of  this  money,  I  believe,  went  to  some  storekeeper; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hilton.  All  of  it 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Or  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Please  state  what  arrangement,  if  any,  you  had,  or 
how  did  it  come  that  this  was  kept  out  by  the  storekeeper  ?  Is  this 
a  company  storekeeper? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know — J.  P.  Petermann, 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  Imow,  but  was  he  keeping  store  for  the  company 
for  which  you  were  working? 
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Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Then,  please  state  how  it  came  about  that  this  money 
was  paid  to  the  storekeeper. 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Well,  when  I  got  the  job  I  went  after  my  mine 
clothes  in  the  AUouez  store — Petermann's  store — ^Peterman's  store  at 
Allouez. 

Mr.  SwnzER.  Did  you  request  the  company  to  pay  the  store- 
keeper ? 

Mr.  Eynanen.  No;  I  was  told  that  I  won't  be  able  to  deal  over 
there  unless  I  give  the  docket  over  to  Petermann. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  You  were  told  by  whom? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  By  a  clerk  in  there. 

Mr.  Switzer.  In  the  store? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  They  would  rather  take  the  company's  indorsement 
for  it  than  you  individually? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  consented  to  that,  that  they  should  go  td  the 
eompany  and  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes;  I  had  to  sign  that  application  or  Mank;  I 
don't  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Would  you  rather  have  gone  to  some  other. store? 
Did  you  tell  the  company  that  you  would  rather  trade  at  some  other 
store  than  this  one? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No  ;  we  was  in  debt  for  it,  and  we  wanted  to  pay 
our  debt  for  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  had  given  you  credit  long  before  you  went  to 
work  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  were  trying  to  pay  up  your  debts? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  believed  that  you  ought  to  pay  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  used  goods  from  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  were  trying  to  pay  up  your  honest  debts? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  because  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Ho\^t:o^  Did  you  ever  draw  any  money  out  of  the  store? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hilton.  How  old  were  you  when  you  signed  that  contract  at 
Petermann's  store?     ' 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Sixteen  years  old. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question:  How  many 
members  of  your  family  are  there,  or  are  your  parents  living? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes;  my  father  is. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Your  mother  is  dead? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Quite  recently — ^last  December. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  much  of  a  family  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  My  brother  and  myself,  my  sister,  and  father,  and 

that  is  all. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Your  father  had  gotten  into  debt  at  this  store? 
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Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  he  want  you  to  work  in  the  mines,  your  father '(:: 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  He  gave  his  consent,  did  he  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  him  be- 
cause he  requested  you  to  work  in  the  mine  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  are  not  of  sufficient  age  in  this  State  to  work  in 
the  mine,  did  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  able  physically  to  work  in  the  mines  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  your  father  work  in  the  mine  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes.     For. the  last  two  years  he  could  not  get  no  job. 
Mr.  Howell.  Did  he  work  in  the  mine  while  you  were  working? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  say  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  not  been  able 
to  get  employment  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 
Mr.  Howell.  For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know\     He  got  fired  from  the  AUouez  Min- 
ing Co.  last 

Mr.  Howell.  Fired  two  years  ago  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  aaiy 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Has  he  applied  at  various  mines? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes,   every  mine,   and  I   asked  for  him  at  tlie 
Wolverine. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  old  is  your  father  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  53. 

Mr.  HowelL.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  not  employed  ?    Any 
reason  for  not  employing  him? 

Mr.  RYNANE;Rr.  I  don't  know.     Might  be  he  was  blackballed.     I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  of  any  miner  who  has  been  black-- 
baQed? 

Sfc*.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  it  generally  understood  that  the  companies  act  in 
combination  to  blackball  any  miner  discharged  from  any  one  of  the 
mines? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  still  working  for  the  compapy  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union. 
Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  old  do  men  have  to  be  to  become  members  of 
the  union  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  16. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  old  were  you  when  you  started  to  work  in  the 
mines  ? 
Mr.  Rynanen.  16  years  old. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Before  you  started  to  work  did  your  fatiier  owe  ^u& 
storekeeper  this  bill? 

Afr.  Kynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  you  got  a  job  in  the  mine  and  you  went  to'^the 
Petermann  store  to  buy  some  mining  clothes,  and  you  were  told  by 
a  clerk  that  you  could  not  deal  there  unless  you  assigned  over  the 
docket.     Is  that  what  you  said  1 

Mr.  Kynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  money  that  you  earned  all  during  this  time 
went  to  the  storekeeper  to  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  your  father  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  cash  from  the  company  for 
work  done  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  It  was  all  turned  in  to  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  To  pay  a  debt  contracted  by  your  father  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Does  yoiu*  brother  work  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  he  ever  receive  any  cash  from  the  company? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  While  you  were  working  diuring  this  time  did  you 
draw  any  goods  from  the  company? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  your  family  draw  any  merchandise  from  the 
comoany  ? 

Mr.  Hynanen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  company  does  not  conduct  any  mining  store. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  mean  from  the  store. 

Mr.  Rynanen.  From  the  store? 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  draw  any  goods  from  the  store  while  you 
wer*^  working  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  much  a  month  did  you  draw,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  About  forty,  thirty,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Forty  to  tlurty  dollars  a  month  was  bought  out  of 
the  store  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  For  the  support  of  the  family? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  complain  about  the  prices  that  you 
had  to  pay  at  that  store  over  and  above  prices  that  prevailed  here 
in  the  diatrict? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  thought  you  received  as  good  treatment  at  that 
store  as  any  store  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  know  that  this  store  did  or  did  not  belong 
to  the  company  that  you  were  working  for  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  never  inquired  ? 

Mr.  Rynanen.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Switzer,  it  was  testified  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  federation  down  there  that  there  is  no  company  store  north  of 
Portage  Lake,  which  includes  this  district  that'he  is  talking  about. 

The  ChAib^an.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  that  is  aU. 

Paul  Waisanen,  a  witness  produced,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows  upon  examination,  the  testimony  being  taken  through 
interpreter. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Been  here  a  long  time,  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  not  counted  exact  number  of  years. 
Sometimes  I  work  in  the  mine,  sometimes  outside  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  understand  that  this  witness  can  talk  English,  your 
honor. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  to  counsel  that  the  stenographers  claim 
that  even  if  some  witnesses  can  talk  English  that  we  can  imderstand, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  take  broken  English,  and  so  as  to 
save  time  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  I  feel  like  expediting 
and  getting  a  better  record  by  gomg  ahead  with  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  About  how  many  years  have  you  worked  in  the 
mine? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  been  in  the  mine  many  different  times. 
Three  years  has  been  the  longest  at  any  one  time:  working  at  the 
Boston  mine  and  others.  . 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  am. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Were  you  working  for  the  Franklin  Jxmior  mine 
in  1912? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  WiU  you  state  how  the  men  were  lowered  into 
the  mine. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  They  were  lowered  down  in  the  same  skip  that 
they  hoist  dirt  with. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  Franklin? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  been  there  many  different  times.  At  that 
time  I  worked  ther^  about  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  WiU  you  state  the  dimensions  of  the  skip  that  the 
men  were  lowered  into  the  mine  with  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  never  measured  the  skip  but  I  believe  it 
is  the  biggest  size  slrip  that  they  have  up  here. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Will  you  state  how  many  men.  at  the  time  you 
were  working  there,  were  placed  in  this  skip  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Sometimes  they  placed  20  and  sometimes  more 
than  20.  I  can  not  say  the  exact  number,  but  it  was  anyway  always 
20  or  more.  Sometimes  there  were  30  when  they  were  packed  in 
very  tight. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  the  skip  would 
comfoi;tably  hold  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  would  operate  successfully  with  20  in  the  skip 
if  we  were  lowered  down  in  a  nice  manner. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Will  you  state  whether  you  and  the  men  at  any 
time  ever  made  a  kick  with  the  company  that  there  were  too  many 
men  put  in  this  skip  when  they  were  lowered  ? 
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.  Mr.  Waisanan.  There  was  a  complaint  made  many  different  times 
at  the  shaft  house  where  we  had  to  get  into  the  skip. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Tawhom  were  mose  complaints  made? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  To  the  shaft  bosses  and  trammer  bosses. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  did  they  say  in  reply  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Thev  sometimes  said  to  me  when  I  said  there  is 
no  more  room  in  the  stip,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  As 
long  as  vou  get  your  boots  in  you  are  heavy  enough  to  make  room  for 
yourself;  that  you  will  press  down  into  the  crowd. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  how  the  men  were  piled  into  the 
skip  when  there  was  over  25  men  put  in  the  skip. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Thev  were  packed  in  so  tight  that  sometimes  the 
men  in  under  would  holler  because  they  were  pressed  so  by  the 
weight. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Would  the  men  above  stand  upon  the  men 
below  with  their  feet  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Of  course,  they  stood  right  upon  them,  because  the 
skip  is  standing  upright.  They  had  to  stand  right  on  the  men  below 
them. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Do  you  remember,  one  day  in  1912,  when  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Salo  was  killed  in  that  skip  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  skip,  but  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  date,  but  they  can  remember  the  date,  because  they  struck 
after  that  because  of  that.     I  was  in  the  same  skip  the  same  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Do  you  remember  how  many  men  were  riding  in 
the  skip  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  can  not  reiriember.  I  don't  know  the  number, 
but  the  skip  looked  to  me  to  be  very  full.  I  was  near  the  bail,  and 
I  don't  know  as  to  whether  there  was  any  hollow  space  in  under,  but 
the  skip  was  jammed  full  to  the  top. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  what  happened  that  day  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  There  were  some  men  sitting  near  the  bail,  and 
we  were  lowered  down  with  such  great  speed  that  when  we  stopped 
down  near  the  level  the  bail  began  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  it  knocked 
the  man  near  the  bail.  The  bail  knocked  the  man  against  the  level 
and  killed  him. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  happened  to  the  man  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  man  was  crushed  completely;  that  his  head 
was  crushed  completely  off;  the  top  of  his  head  up  over  his  ears. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  WiU  you  state  \mat  the  men  working  in  the  mine 
did  after  Salo  was  killed  in  regard  to  having  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  That  was  the  first  skip  taken  down  and  the  men  all 
came  up  and  we  had  a  strike . 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  did  you  demand  from  the  company? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  We  demanded  that  the  company  put  m  a  compe- 
tent engineer  or  put  in  another  man  to  work  with  the  engineer  as  a 
partner. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  else  did  you  demand  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Nothing  more.  We  were  striking  for  a  while,  and 
some  of  the  men  went  back  to  work,  and  they  would  not  take  me  back 
any  more.  One  day  after  the  men  had  gone  back  to  work  I  had 
changed  into  mining  clothes  and  was  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  they 
wouldn't  give  me  work  any  longer. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  the  men  made  any  demand  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  skip,  whether  there  should  be  a  cover- 
ing over  it  to  protect  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  demanded  at  that  tiihe. 
They  might  have  demanded  that  later,  after  I  had  left  there;  because 
I  left  because  I  couldn't  get  any  more  work. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Did  you  apply  for  work  from  this  company  a^ter 
that?  '. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  asked  once  and  they  wouldn't  give  me  a  job; 
and  my  wife  had  been  looking  for  a  job  at  the  mine  and  they  told^^er 
that  they  wouldn't  give  me  no  more  work;  that  I  am  on  the  blacktist. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  you  have  a  son  who  appUed  for  a 
job  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes';  the  boy  has  worked  there  continuously  uiitil 
the  beginning  of  the  strike.     He  worked  as  timber  man. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  you  men  had  made  a  kick  previous 
to  the  kilUng  of  Salo  in  regard  to  the  hoisting  engineer? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  We  had  complained  several  times  at  the  shaft 
house  that  this  engineer  lowered  us  down  with  too  ffreat  speed. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  did  they  reply,  the  official^?  [^■ 

Mr.  Waisanen.  What  did  they  reply?  The  condition  was  never 
made  different;  that  if  the  men  didn't  like  that  they  could  go  home; 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  while  you  worked  there  whether  the  coin- 
pany  ever  had  any  what  they  call  man  cages  to  hoist,  the  men  up  and 
down? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No;  there  was  none. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  there  was  any  protection  upon 
this  rock  skip  that  you  men  were  carried  up  and  down  in  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No;  there  was  not  anything. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Can  you  tell  about  how  much  ore  this  skip  would 
hold  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  believe  about  3  tons.  It  holds  about  3  or  4  tons. 
I  don't  know.  It  is  a  large  skip.  I  am  not  sure.  It  might  be  a  6-ton 
skip.     I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  rock  is  might  hold. 

Mr.  Legendre.  Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  the  name  of  this  man  that  was  killed? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  know  his  first  name.  His  second  name 
was  Salo. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  worked  there  every  now  and  then  at  differ- 
ent times.  * 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  tell  when  you  first  went  to  Franklin? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  is  more  than  20  years  ago  when  I  started  there 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  the  Franklin  Junior? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  Franklin  has  closed  down  several  times  and  I 
have  been  there  different  times  that  it  has  been  worked. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  not  called  the  Franklin  then,  was  it?  What 
was  it? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  As  far  as  I  remember  when  I  worked  there  the 
first  time  it  belonged  to  some  peninsula  company. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  remember  that  it  was  worked  as  the  Peninsula 
Copper  Co.  for  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  remember  it  being  the  Ohio? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  believe  that  is  after.    I  don't  remember  though. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  don*t  suppose  you  remember  it  being  the  Boston  & 
Albany  or  Albany  &  Boston  ? 

Mr*.  Waisanen.  It  has  had  the  name  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Rees.  Or  went  broke.  You  say  you  have  been  here  about  30 
years? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  of  those  years  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  have  never  counted  it  up.  Sometimes  I  have 
worked  a  year  and  sometimes  a  few  months  at  a  time,  but  I  have 
never  figured  the  whole  total  up. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  else  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Chopped  cordwood. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  this  district? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  In  this  district  I  have  chopped  cordwood.  I  have 
lived  at  the  Boston  nearly  all  the  time  that  I  nave  been  in  America. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Boston  is  this  Franklin  Junior  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  They  still  call  it  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  They  call  it  by  many  different  names. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  live  in  a  company  house  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No;  not  now.     1  Uve  in  a  certain  farmer's  house. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  did  live  in  a  company  house  up  to  the  time  you 
stopped  work,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  last  time  I  work  there  I  did  not  work  in  a  com- 
pany house,  but  before  this  accident  happened  at  that  time  I  lived  in 
a  company  house. 

Mr.  llEES.  When  was  this  accident  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  This  is  the  second  year  going  since  July. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  in  July,  1912,  then? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  superintendent  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  superintendents. 
They  lived  at  Houghton. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  Mr.  Henderson,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  if  I  saw  the  youngest 
one  of  them  I  would  know  him  by  sight.     There  were  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  There  were  two  used  to  come  from  Houghton  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes;  there  are  two  of  them  that  live  at  Houghton. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  you  complained  or  the  men  complained  that  the 
engineer  let  them  down  too  fast  and  as  you  said  they  kicked  about  it, 
who  was  the  man  that  you  complained  to  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  To  the  captain  and  the  trammer  bosses. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  mining  captain,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Mining  captain. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  the  trammer  boss  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mining  captain  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Tony,  he  was  called,  but  he  is  not  there  now. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Who  was  the  trammer  boss? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  John  Horbat. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  Horbat  ?  Was  he  the  same  nationality  as 
you,  Finnish? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No;  he  was  Hungarian. 

Mr.  Rees.  Which  one  of  them  was  it  that  told  you  that  if  you 
didn't  like  it  you  could  go  home  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  After  the  accident  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  before  the  accident. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  shift  boss.  The  shift  boss  told  me  if  I  didn't 
like  to  get  into  the  skip  I  could  go  home. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  the  same  time  that  you  spoke  to  the  mining 
captain  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  captain  was  not  there  then. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  it  you  spoke  to  the  mining  captain  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  We  spoke  to  him  before  the  accident  and  after 
the  accident. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  the  mining  captain  say  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  They  never  have  anything  to  say  about  anything 
like  that.     If  a  man  doesn't  Uke  the  conditions,  he  can  quit. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  the  mining  captain  say  when  you  spoke  to 
him? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  That  is  what  he  told  me,  that  ''If  you  don't  like 
to  get  in  you  can  go  home." 

Mr.  Rees.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  the  trammer  boss  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  The  trammer  boss  and  all  have  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  superintendent  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  other  Superintendent,  the  general 
manager  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Never. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  lonff  did  you  work  at  the  Franklin  Junior  at  that 
time  at  the  period  of  tne  accident  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Three  or  four  months  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  you  quit  right  after  the  accident,  did  you;  went 
on  strike  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes.  We  started  a  strike  but  it  didn't  amount 
to  anything,  and  a  lot  of  the  men  went  back  to  work,  and  I  wanted 
to  go  back  to  work,  too;  but  they  wouldn't  take  me  back. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  strike,  or  about  when 
it  was  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  was  in  July,  but  I  don't  remember  the  date. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  July,  1912  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  living  then,  you  said,  in  a  company  house? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  couldn't  get  work  here  and  I  went  to  Canada- 
Cobalt. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Cobalt  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  was  gone  five  months  and  came  back. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  in  Cobalt  at  the  time  of  the  strike  there? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  There  was  no  big  strike  there  at  the  time  I  was 
there  anywhere  but  at  the  Porcupine. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  Porcupine  strike? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  was  at  Cobalt  at  the  time  when  the  strike 
started. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  far  was  that  from  this  Porcupine  strike? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  can  not  say,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  mean,  was  it  a  long  ways  off  or  near  there? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  know  just  what  the  fare  would  be  out 
there,  probablv  $1,  or  $2  or  $3,  I  aon't  know  what  the  fare  was. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  had  nothing  to  do,  then,  with  the  strike  in  the  Por- 
cupine district  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  there  was  no  strike  in  the  Cobalt  district  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  At  some  mines  in  that  neighborhood  there  was  an 
attempt  to  strike,  but  I  wasn't  working  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Rees.  After  being  in  the  Cobalt  five  months,  you  came  back 
to  this  district. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  back  hereT ' 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  worked  in  the  lumber  woods;  I  stayed  out  at 
the  camp. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  wages  did  you  get  in  the  lumber  woods  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  $1  a  day  clear,  is  it,  or  did  you  get  your  board, 
too? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  is  clear. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  dollar  a  day  and  board  in  the  lumber  woods  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  lumber  woods  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen..  About  two  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  worked  m  several  different  lumber  camps. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  altogether  did  you  work  in  the  lumber  camps  ? 
I  mean,  after  you  came  back  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Altogether,  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  would  be  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  then  where  did  you  go  to  work  after  you  worked 
in  the  lumber  woods  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  worked  at  the  Dover  Creek  on  the  Oneka  mine; 
I  trammed  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Oneka  is  an  exploration  only,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes,  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Oneka  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  About  18  shifts. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  quit  there  for  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Because  it  was  gassy  there;  it  was  a  gassy  place 
to  work  in,  and  I  used  to  always  get  headaches. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  They  were  building  a  railroad  at  the  Tecumseh, 
and  I  went  there  working  for  the  railroad  company  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  that  was  building  that 
railroad,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  was  the  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
but  I  think  Bvers  had  a  contract. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  work  for  Byers  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes;  for  Byers. 

Mr.  Rees.  He  is  a  contractor  who  does  railroad  and  road  work  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  pay  did  you  get  while  yoii  were  working*  for 
Byers?  ^  ,.         ^ 

Mr.  Waisanen.  $2.25 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that  job  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  remember^ how  Ippg  I  ^v^orked  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  about. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  A  month,  maybe  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that  that  you  worked  on  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  was  in  August  month,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Rees.  Last  August  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Didn't  you  work  between  the  time  that  you  were  at  the 
Oneka,  18  shifts,  and  the  time  you  went  with  Byers  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Nowhere  between  that  time. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  the  only  work  you  have  done  since  you  went  to 
Canada  was  in  the  lumber  woods,  and  18  shifts  at  the  Oneka,^  find 
then  you  worked  for  Byers? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes^  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Reps..  What  were  you  doing  at  the  Franklin  in  1912? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  was  a  stemmer. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  what? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  A  stemmer. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  wages? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  It  depended  on  the  contract  with  the  miners,  in 
the  parties  of  which  I  was  a  helper. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  what  would  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  didn't  figure  as  to  what  I  got  from  any  particu- 
lar place  in  the  diflFerent  shifts  of  work;  I  worked  on  different  con- 
tracts, the  contracts  were  different. 

Mr.  Rees.  About  how  much  would  you  make  a  month? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  were  there  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Sometimes  $50,  and  more  than  $50. 

Mr.  Rees.  As  a  stemmer,  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  stemmer  means  k  helper,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  When  a  man  is  away,  it  is  a  helper. 

The  Chairman.  A  substitute,  isn't  he,  kind  of  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  What? 

The  Chairman.  A  temporary  substitute,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes;  a  helper  to  take  a  man's  place  when  he  is 
home. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  do  at  the  Oneka? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Trammed. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  been  working  in  the  mines,  you  say,  for  about 
30  years,  off  and  on.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  been  doing  in  the 
mines  ?  Trammed,  timberman,  worked  the  ma<;hine,  but  most  of  the 
time  you  were  a  trammer,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Most. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  ? 
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Mr.  Waisanen.  I  am. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  More  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  a  member  when  you  were  at  Cobalt  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  1  was. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  join  out  there? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  No;  here. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  imderstood  him  to  say  he  was  a  member  when  he  was 
at  Cobalt. 

The  Intebpreter.  Yes;  he  joined  here. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then,  you  were  a  member  of  the  Federation  before  you 
went  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes;  before. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  are  still  a  member? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  I  am. 

Mr.  Rees.  Drawing  strike  benefits  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  didn't  get  the  place  where  you  lived. 

Mr.  Waisanen.  At  Highway. 

Mr.  Rees.  With  some  farmer  there  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  With  some  farmer;  in  some  farmer's  house. 

Mr.  Rees.  Those  are  farms  on  leased  land,  or  do  they  own  the  farms, 
or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  That  man,  I  beUeve,  owns  the  land.  He  has 
what  is  called  or  known  as  deed  land. 

Mr.  Rees.  Known  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Waisanen.  Known  as  deed  land. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Harry  Ferryman,  a  witness  produced,  and  sworn,  on  examination, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  Uved  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  came  here  in  1891. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  mines? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Ever  since  I  have  been  here — 1891. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  mines  have  you  worked  in? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  have  worked  through  Marquette  County;  and  I 
have  worked  in  lots  of  mines  through  here. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  copper  mines, 
in  the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Smce  1900. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Have  you  worked  in  the  Tecumseh  mine? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  the  Tecumseh  is  the  La  Salle  now.  I 
worked  there  seven  years. 

Mr,  LE  Gendre.  Who  is  the  captain  there? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Capt.  Skews. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Sinking  shafts  and  drifting,  and  shift  boss. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  You  had  partners  in  your  work? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  any  incidents 
happening  while  you  were  working  in  the  La  Salle  mine  with  regard 
to  Capt.  Skews  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  We  were  working  four  men  sinking  a  shaft,  and  we 
were  making  pretty  good  money,  and  his  son  was  working  with  us, 
and  he  wantea  me  to  buv  a  Masonic  pin,  and  I  kicked  on  that.  One 
of  my  partners  said,  "If  we  don't  do  that,  he  will  put  us  in  a  place 
where  we  can't  make  a  living."     We  consented  to  buv  this  pin.     We 

Said  $30  for  this  pin,  $10  apiece,  but  his  son  was  left  out  of  this,  it 
idn't  cost  hun  anything. 

Mr.  Casey.  Bourfit  a  pin  for  who  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  For  Capt.  Skews. 

Mr.  Casey.  For  the  mimng  captain  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Mining  captam. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  His  son  was  a  member  of  your  crew  of  four? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  did  things  go  after  that? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  They  went  along  fine  then  for  a  while. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Then  what  next  happened  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Then  I  had  a  cow. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  was  this  circumstance  about  the  pin  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  it  is — I  was  there  seven  years,  and  I  got  fired 
a  year  ago  last  fall. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  were  you  called  upon  to  buy  this  pin  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  About  a  year  after  I  started  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  would  bo 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  What  about  the  cow? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  had  a  cow,  and  he  wanted  me  to  give  him 
and  his  son-in-law  milk  and  cream  free,  and  I  refused  him. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  Wanted  you  to  give  it  to  him  for  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes.     And  he  told  me  I  would  be  sorry. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  What  happened  then  after  that? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  We  were  drifting  then,  and  he  took  his  son  away 
and  his  partner  from  us.  We  were  in  a  drift,  and  he  put  them  in  the 
south  drift,  and  he  hired  two  greenhorns  to  come  witn  us — ^men  that 
didn't  understand  the  work.  They  worked  one  shift,  and  they  quit. 
They  couldn't  do  anything.  He  paid  them  $2.50  a  shift  out  of  the 
contract  that  we  were  making,  and  then  he  hired  two  more.  They 
worked  one  shift,  and  he  fired  them.  Well,  we  had  another  party, 
three  parties  in  one  week. 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Then  they  left  them,  and  I  was  left  alone.  Then 
he  hired  three  more  men.  We  were  in  the  bottom  drift,  and  the  water 
was  rising  on  us  all  the  time,  and  we  had  to  go  up  to  the  top  level 
then — the  eleventh  level.  Then  we  started  to  make  pretty  good  then 
again,  and  he  came  to  me  and  he  said,  ''I  want  you — we  are  going  to 
start  another  shaft,  No.  2  La  Salle.''  He  says,  ''I  want  you  to  go 
there."  I  said,  ^'I  don't  want  to  go."  He  said,  ''You  have  got  to 
go."  So  I  thought  if  I  have  got  to  go,  I  will  have  to  go,  or  I  suppose 
that  I  would  be  put  in  a  place  where  I  couldn't  make  anything  again 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  about  later,  when  he  asked  you  about  some 
ducks? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  This  came  in  after,  later  on. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Where  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  That  happened  in  tne  Laurium  shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  raised  about  70  ducks,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  sive  him  some  ducks,  and  I  refused  him,  and 
he  savs,  "I  suppose  if  the  superintendent  asked  you  f6r!s6me  you 
would,  give  them  to  him,  but  you  wouldn't  give  me  any."  Then  he 
fired  me. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Who  was  tha^  captain  ? 

Mr.  FteRRYMAN.  Capt.  Skews,  La  Salle  mine. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  relation  did  he  bear  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  relation,  I  aip^.sure. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Was  he  merely  a  hired  employee  to  supenntend  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  mine  ?  .. .,  , 

Mr.  Ferryman.  What's  that  ?  -  . 

Mr.  Switzer.  Was  he  merely  a  hired  employee  to  superintend  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  don't  know;  he  might  have  been  the  hired  girl; 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.. Switzer.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  position  ?      . 

Mr.  Ferryman.  He  was  a  mimng  captain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  is  asking  you. 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Capt.  Skews. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  mining  captain. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  interest  in  the 
mine  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  couldn't  say.  ^ 

Mr.  Switzer.  Other  than  being  hired? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  1  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Why  didn't  you  complain  to  the  company  about  this 
man's  arbitrary  and  inhuman  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  didn't  want  to  expose  him  until  he  fired  me. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Why  didn't  you  want  to  expose  a  man  that  would 
mistreat  you  in  this  manner?    He  had  fired  you,  hadn't  he? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes.     That  is,  after  he  fked  me;  yes. 
'  Mr.  Switzer.  You  couldn't  go  back  to  that  company  and  work? 

ilr.  Ferryman.  No;  he  told  me  that  if  I  wasn't  careful  I  shouldn't 
work  in  the  copper  country  any  more. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Why  didn't  you  want  to  expose  a  man  for  mistreat- 
ing you  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  When  he  fired  me  I  wanted  my  partner  to  go  to 
Mr.  Knox  or  Mr.  McNaughton,  and  my  partner  didn't  want  to  go. 
He  said,  ''Let  it  ^o." 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  never  at  any  time  complained  to  any  of  them 
about  this  mistreatment  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  knew  who  to  make  a  complaint  to  if  you  wanted 
to,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  certainly. 
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Mr.  SwiTZER.  But  you  never  said  anything  about  it  until  what 

time? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Until  after  they  fired  me. 

Mr.  SwiTZBR.  When  did  you  first  make  it  known  to  the  public  the 
reasons  that  you  were  fired  ?  , 

Mr.  Ferryman.  In  the  Miners'  Bulletin. 

Mr.  SwiTZBR.  That  is  sopae  newspa«ger,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  put  copies  in  the  Bulletin,  after  the  Bul- 
letin started.  ^ 

Mr.  Switzer!  I  don't  know  anything'  about  the  Bullatm.  Are 
they  out  purchasing  stuff  of  this  kind,  or  dp  they  just  have  voluntary 
contributors.     I  don't  know  anvthing  about  it. 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  might  explain  about  the  Miners'  Bulletin;  it  is 
a  publication  published  ojr  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  here  in 
this  district  during  the  strike,  giving  their  side  of  the  case,    . 

Mr.  SwnzER.  How  long,  had  you  been  out  before  yoi;  ptit  inthis 
publication?   ,,  j 

Mr.  Ferryman.  How  long  was  I  fired  before  I  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Oh,  a  year;  a  little  over  a  year,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
hurt  you  to  make  it  public  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  did  not  care  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Why  did  you  care  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  saw  that  everybody  was  against  the  miner, 
and  I/thought  some  of  them  ought  to  be  showed  up. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  they  still  against  the  miner  ?  ^ 

Ifir.  Ferryman.  Certamly.^ 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  were  asked  to  contribute  to  buy  a  pin  for 
the  captain,  by  whom  were  you  approached  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  The  captain  himself. 

Mr.  Howell.  He  asked  you  to  contribute  to  buy  him  a  pin? 

Sir.  Ferryman,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  have,  if  I  understood  you  right  in  your  testi- 
mony, occupied  a  position  in  the  mine  of  boss,  some  kind  of  boss  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi*.  Howell.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  as  a  shift  boss  to  give 
partiality  to  any  of  the  miners  workmg  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Could  you  if  you  had  wanted  to  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  If  you  wanted  to  you  could;  yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  had  done  so,  would  you  have  considered  the 
managers  of  the  mining  company  in  any  way  responsible? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  would  have  thought  it  an  individual  act  of 
rascality  by  you? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Now,  how  about  the  captain;  does  he  occupy  any 
different  relations  to  the  company  than  you  yourself  did  as  a  shift 
boss  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  don't  know  what  he  occupied. 

Mr.  Howell.  Well,  his  relations  with  the  company  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  yours? 
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Mr.  Pbrryman.  Working  for  the  company.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  hacf  imposed  on  any  of  your  men,  those  under 
you,  and  they  had  acted  as  you  acted  anci  responded  to  your  exac- 
tions, the  company  would  be  in  no  way  to  blame,  would  it? 

Mr.  Pebryman.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  say  that  the  com- 
pany— I  ain't  blaming  the  company  for  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  just  stating  yourself  as  an  instance  of  what 
some  private  boss,  shift  boss,  or  some  one  occupying  the  relation  that 
you  have  occupied  yourself  might  do  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Y  es,  sir.  I  do  not  blame  the  mining  company  for 
that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  captain  occupies  a  higher  position  than  the 
boss,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  under  the  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  The  captain  is  a  kind  of  a  manager. 

Mr.  Ferryman.  He  has  got  the  running  of  the  underground  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference;  what  official  position  did 
he  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  might  explain  in  a  general  way  the  system. 
The  svstem  of  bosses  in  most  of  these  mines  is  about  the  same. 
They  nave  a  superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  the  entire  property; 
then  the  mining  captain,  who  has  charge  usually,  under  the  superin- 
tendent, also  of  the  entire  property,  including  the  underground 
workings. 

The  Chairman.  He  corresponds,  does  he,  to  the  local  manager  of 
our  mines  in  other  places,  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Fetermann.  No;  the  general  manager  would  be  above  the 
superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  the  man  who  dictates  the  policy  of  the 
coinpany  in  everything  ? 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  be  above  the  superintendent. 
Now,  the  mining  captain  has  charge  of  the  entire  property;  and  they 
have  what  they  call  shift  bosses,  who  are  men  who  have  charge  of 
different  shafts;  there  would  be  a  day  shift  boss  and  a  night  shift 
boss,  in  shafts  Nos.  13  and  14,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  they  beeA  alluded  to  here  facetiously  as  the 
$5  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Fetermann.  No;  there  are  little  groups  of  trammers,  where 
one  trammer  is  picked  out  as  a  foreman  of  a  gang,  and  he  would  get 
$5  extra  pay  a  monih.     That  is  why  they  caU  him  the  $5  man. 

The  Chairman.  Hq  is  the  one  they  call  the  $5  bo3s  ? 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Yes.  Usually  he  has  charge  of  seeing  that  the 
skips  are  loaded  properly,  and  in  a  general  way  takes  charge  of  a 
little  crew  of  five  or  six  trammers.  They  also  have  a  trammer  boss 
in  some  of  the  mines,  and  he  has  charge  of  all  the  trammers — ^goes 
from  one  level  to  the  other  and  sees  that  the  trammers  perform  their 
work. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  feel  at  the  time  that  you  failed  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  tnis  mining  captain  that  you  could  not  appeal 
to  the  general  manager  of  the  mine  for  your  rights  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  In  them  days  a 
superintendent  would  not  listen  to  a  man. 
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Mr.  Howell.  You  thought  it  would  really  be  better  for  you  to 
cultivate  the  good  will  and  friendship  and  favor  of  the  mining  cap- 
tain by  contriputing  to  the  purchase  of  a  pin? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  talked  it  over  with  my  partners,  and  thev 
said  if  we  don't  give  him  that  he.  will  put  us  in  a  place  where  we  can  t 
make  a  living. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  felt  that  way  at  that  time,  how  was  it  you 
did  not  respond  to  his  demand  for  your  ducks  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  thought  he  haa  enough. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  want  to  add  to  the  description  of  a  minmg  captain's 
duties,  as  given  by  Mr.  Feterman,  and  that  is  that  the  mining  captain 
is  a  man  who  employs  all  the  men  and  whom  the  workmen  particu- 
larty  desire  to  stand  in  with  and  are  in  fear  of. 

Tjie  Chairman.  It  is  the  mining  captain,  is  it,  that  the  men  fear 
more  than  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.     The  shift  bosses  do  not  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  le  Gendre.  I  want  to  further  add  that  the  mining  captain  is 
the  man  who  hires  and  discharges  the  men;  he  is  the  one  that  does 
all  that.  Now,  if  this  man  is  a  shift  boss  he  has  no  power  such  as 
that;  the  shift  boss  has  no  power  to  discharge  men.  We  contend 
that  the  reason  that  this  man  did  not  renter  a  kick  is  because  the 
captain  had  power  to  discharge  him  or  might  discharge  him. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  afraid  to  complain; 
that  is  what  you  contend  ? 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  did  not  complain  sooner 
than  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  you  put  it  in  this  bulletin;  were  you 
afraid  that  you  might  be  prevented  from  obtaining  work  other  places ! 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  put  it  in  the  bulletin  after  the  strike 
started  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  felt  that  you  did  not  have  anything  to  fear  t 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  trouble — was  fear  of  being  virtually 
blacklisted  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  of  any  oth^r  instance  of  miners  in 
the  same  mine  having  bribed — if  I  may  use  the  term — a  captain  I 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  can  not  prove  it;  no,  sir.  I  could  not  prove 
anything  about  anybody  else.  That  is  what  happened  to  me  and 
that  is  all  I  know. ' 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  this  captain  hold  the  same  position  yet  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  superin- 
tendent or  some  of  the  head  officers  of  the  company  knew  that  these 
captains  were  preying  upon  their  men  in  that  way,  requiring  them 
to  pay  tribute  to  them? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  don't  know  whether  they  did  or  not? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  working  on  contract  at  the  time  the  captain 
took  his  brother  away  and  gave  you  a  greenhorn  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Casey.  And  the  mining  captain  then  employed  two  green- 
horns to  put  into  the  work  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Did  you  nave  anything  to  say  about  their  employment! 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  the  mining  captain  puts  a^Jbody  he 
wants  to  in. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  the  contract  that  you  had  with  the  company, 
to  work  on  the  same  contract  ?  ^  =     . 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  company,  and 
then  you  have  nothing  to  say  labout  who  shall  work  on  the  contract 
with  you  if  the  foreman  or  mining  captain  wants  tp.put  somebody  in 
with  you? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  In  them  days  there  was  no  contract;  to-day  there 
is  a  contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  were  not  working  contract  then  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes;  but  we  did  not  sign  no  contract;  but  to-day 
we  sign  a  contract. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  were  working  on  contract  then,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  you  had  nothing  to  say  about  who  went  in  and 
worked  on  the  contract  with  you? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir.  '  \ 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  these  men  who  went  in  known  as  trammers  at 
that  time,  these  grepnhoins  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  They  did  not  understand  it;  there  is  lots  of  dif- 
ferent work,  sinking  the  shaft,  small  drifting  and  stcping,  and  drift 
stc  ping,  is  lots  different. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  you  piid  by  the  day  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  paid  contract,  paid  what  we  made. 

|iir.  Howell.  And  the  con  p-iny  elected  to  hire  men,  and  fix  the 
price  at  which  they  were  paid  to  do  the  work,  which  you  had  agreed 
to  do  for  a  certain  p  ice  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  !f  es,  sir. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  custom  still  prevails 
in  this  community  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  think  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  You  have  no  choice  at  all  as  to  who  your  partner 
is  ^oin^  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  if  the  mining  captain  wanted  to  hire  a 
man  to  put  with  you,  he  puts  him  in. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Don't  the  men  usually,  as  a  matter  of  general 
custom,  don't  the  men  work  together — the  miners  that  want  to  work 
together  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  In  some  cases. 

JJj.  Fetermann.  Isn't  that  a  general  custom  throughout  the 
distnct  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  never  where  I  have  worked.  Sometimes  I 
have  gone  with  a  partner  and  got  a  job,  and  gone  to  work  with  my 
partner. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  you  are  permitted 
to  do  that,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  In  some  cases. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  quit  the  last  time? 

Mr.  Perbyman.  A  year  ago  last  fall;  started  in  the  Osceola  when 
No.  5  opened  up. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Osceola  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Right  up  until  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  work  at  the  Laurium  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  That  is  where  I  was  fired  from. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  part  of  the  La  Salle  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  No,  no;  that  is  diflPerent. 

Mr.  Petermann.  One  mining  captain  runs  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  just  keep  these  companies  separate  becaUse 
I  want  to  know.  You  worked  at  the  La  Salle  a  number  of  years, 
didn't  you — ^f our  or  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Yes;  1  worked  at  the  La  Salle  five  years. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  quit  the  La  Salle? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  was  transferred  from  the  La  Salle  to  the  Laurium 
shaft.  '. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  at  the  time  that  this  Masonic  chai^ 
incident  occurred  ?  /: 

Mr.  Perryman.  No;  the  Masonic  charm  was  before  that — at  the 
time  Mr.  Riddel  was  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  were  fired  from  the  Laurium,  you 
went  to  Osecola  ?  .  ' 

Mr.  Perryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Pbterman.  Right  up  until  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  many  months  was  that  ?  ^ , 

Mr.  Perryman.  About  a  year. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  mining  captain  at  the  Laurium  shaft  fixed 
you  because  you  would  not  give  him  your  ducks  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  had  no  trouble  getting  a  job  at  the  Osceola? 

Mr.  Perryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  these  two  companies  are  under  the  same 
management,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Yes.  '; 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  reason  you  did  not  say  anything  about  tilat 
Masonic  charm  was  that  you  did  not  want  to  get  Capt.  Scews  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  did  not  say  anything  until  he  fired  me,  arid 
when  I  started  to  the  Osceola  I  told  Capt.  Koe  what  he  done,  and  he 
said  that  is  nothing  for  a  dirty  old  thing  like  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  at  the  time  it  happened  you  did  not  say 
anything  because  you  did  not  want  to  get  Scews  into  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  knew  if  you  went  to  McNaughton  or  Mr. 
Knox  and  told  him  that  they  would  probably  discharge  him  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  thought  he  would,  anyway. 

Mr.  Petermann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  knew  that  if  anything 
like  that  happened,  and  it  comes  to  the  ears  of  McNaughton  or  Capt. 
Knox,  they  won't  stand  for  anything  Uke  that  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  do  not  think  they  will. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  The  same  thing  would  have  happened  if  you  had 
gone  and  told  about  the  captain  trying  to  force  you  to  give  him  your 
ducks  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  pay  did  you  get  while  vou  were  at 
the  La  Salle? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  got  no  kick  coming  on  the  pay. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  made  good  money  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  kind 
of  pay  you  did  make. 

Mr.  Ferryman.  We  worked  12  hours — we  worked  from  7  to  7— 
and  I  had  as  much  as  $158,  and  I  had  to  pay  one  month  $20. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  your  general  average,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  I  took  up  some 
good  pay. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can't  vou  tell  about  what  your  pay  would 
average  while  you  worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  No;  I  could  not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  haven't  any  kick  coming  on  the  pay,  then? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  got  no  kick  coming  on  the  pay. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  only  grievance  you  have  is  the  way  the 
mining  captain  treated  you  ? 

Mr.  Perryman.  I  got  a  kick  coming  on  the  1-man  machine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Don't  you  like  that  machimei 

Mr.  Perryman.  No,  sir;  the  machine  is  all  right,  but  two  men  on 
it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  water  leyner  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  PERRYBiAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  on  that? 

Mr.  Perryman.  Four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  the  Laurium  shaft? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  on  Osceola. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  find  any  difference  in  your  pay  when 
you  worked  on  that  as  compared  to  the  other  drill? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  find  lots  of  difference;  yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  make  less  money? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  took  up  $2.60  and  $3  a  day  until  last  June 
month,  then  I  had  one  hundred  seven,  where  I  ought  to  have  had 
one  hundred  fifteen.  I  made  one  hundred  fifteen  and  I  got  one 
hundred  seven. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  they  do,  steal  $8  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir;  that  looks  like  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  He  told  me  to  weigh  in  steel  at  10  minutes  to  12, 
Saturday — told  me  to  weigh  in  sted,  and  I  kicked  to  the  mining 
captain  about  it  and  be  says,  ''It  won't  make  any  difference."  But 
it  made  $8  difference,  come  pay  day,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  think  they  charged  you  for  steel  that 
you  should  account  for  ? 
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Mr.  Ferryman.  We  never  had  a  chance  to  pick  it  up.  Our  steel 
was  all  over  their  place,  and  we  never  had  a  chance  to  go  there  and 
pick  it  up. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  complain  about  that  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Haller  about  it? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir.    What  is  the  use  ? 

Mr.  Fetermann.  If  they  cheated  you  out  of  $8,  you  certainly  were 
interested  enough  in  it  to  go  and  see  the  boss  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  But  he  would  tell  you  that  is  all  you  get. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  What  month  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  That  was  in  June  month. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
Federation  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  joined  last  summer. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Before  or  after  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Before  the  strike.     I  joined  April  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  nationality  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  English. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  only  first  papers. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  About  what  time  was  this  article  published  in  the 
bulletin;  can  you  tell  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  tmnk  it  was  in  the  August  number; 
August  or  September,  I  could  not  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Capt.  Scews  has  occupied  the  same  position  and 
job  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  One  of  the  reasons  that  you  would  not  complain 
about  the  action  of  Capt.  Scews  was  you  knew  that,  if  you  got  dis- 
charged, the  fact  that  you  had  complamed  of  the  head  mining  captain 
would  go  all  around  the  whole  copper  district,  and  other  captains 
would  find  out  about  it,  and  they  would  refuse  to  hire  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  I  suggest  that  even  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  such 
a  leading  question  as  that  is  highly  improper. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  come  to  this  country  under  any  labor  con- 
tract ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  say  you  were  one  of  these  shift  bosses  in  the 
mine  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  at  any  time  known  as  belonging  to  the 
class  known  as  ^Tousin  Jacks,''  having  more  favor  than  the  other 
mine  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  That  is  what  they  s&j. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Didn't  you  secure  that  position  or  situation  by 
bribing  the  captain  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No;  I  do  not  think  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  was  your  treatment  of  the  men  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  I  treated  them  the  same  as  men  ought  to  be 
treated. 
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Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  did  not  mistreat  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  But  you  yourself  got  more  favors  than  they  received  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman,  I  don't  see  that  I  got  any  favor  at  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  For  instance,  when  you  paid  tribute  to  this  nian 
you  were  permitted  to  stay  where  you  wanted  to  without  being 
taken  off  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  it  is  not  like  that;  they  put  a  man  that  is 
qualified  for  the  work,  that  understands  the  work. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Then  you  got  to  be  a  shift  boss  on  your  merit  as  an 
exberienced  miner? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  presume  that  was  so  so  far  as  you  observed  it  with 
other  shift  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  the  complaint  that 
has  been  made  here  on  the  stand  against  these  "Cousin  Jacks",  or 
shift  bosses  ?     Is  it  deserved  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  have  nothing  to  say. against 
them. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  misconception 
of  what  this  expression  "Cousin  Jacks"  means.  All  the  men  who 
come  from  Cornwall  are  known  a§  "Cousin  Jacks. "  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  they  are  shift  bosses. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Fretty  nearly,  though. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  I  want  to  ask  this  witness,  why  is  it,  if  you  know 
that  Cornishmen  get  to  be  shift  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Because  they  are  better  miners  ? 

Mr.  Ferrymann.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  Isn't  that  it? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  There  is  as  good  miners  in  other  nationalities  as 
there  is  "Cousin  Jacks." 

Mr.  Fetermann.  A  good  many  of  them  have  been  working  in  the 
mines  over  in  Cornwall  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  They  are  all  raised  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Fetermann.  They  are  mining  men  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Well,  I  come  here  first  in  1891. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  work  in  the  mines  in  the  old  country  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Your  first  mining  experience  was  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  you  don't  know  what  the  pay  is  of  miners  in 
Cornwall? 

Mr.  Ferryman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  mining  in 
Cornwall. 

Jalmer  Huhta,  called  as  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination,  testi- 
fied through  an  interpreter,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  Uved  in  this  countiy? 
Mr.  Huhta.  Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miner,  working  in  the 
mines? 
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Mr.  HuHTA.  I  trammed  about  four  years,  a  little  over. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  mines  have  jou  worked  in? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  At  the  Osceola,  Laurium,  and  in  the  Hecla,  in  tatiDj 
shafts. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Where  were  you  working  before  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Osceola. 

Mr.  LE  Gbndbe.  What  wdre  you  doing?  Were  you  working  on 
contract  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No;  we  were  paid  by  the  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  muoh  did  you  get  a  day  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  $2.52  a  day. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  maity  hours  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  We  went  down  20  minutes  to  7  and  came  up  20 
minutes  past  5  or  half  past  5  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  far  did  you  have  to  tram  with  your  car, 
what  was  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  The  longest  push  is  said  to  be  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  many  cars  did  you  have  to  tram  the  3,000 
feet  a  day  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Ten  and  twelve  and  thereabouts. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  wh-at  were  the  conditions  of 
your  shoulders  where  you  would  take  hold  of  a  car  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  It  affects  persons,  it  affects  a  man,  a  person  all  over; 
you  are  dripping  with  sweat,  and  it  hurts  your  shoulders  arid  etftry 
other  part  of  the  body  when  you  have  to  push  a  oar  3,000  fefet. 

Mr.  LE  Oen1>re.  State  Whether  you  had  any  sores  on  yo^  sbldul- 
der  from  pushing  the  oars  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  i  have,  of  cOiirse. 

Mr.  LE  G'ENBRE.  When  ydur  shoulders  were  too  sore  to  do  the 
work,  what  part  of  the  body  would  you  push  the  oar  with  ? 

Mr.  HtJiBrrA.  I  had  to  stay  home  a  few  days  until  the  shotilders 
would  heal  and  then  go  pushing  again.  I  have  not  work^  a  full 
month  not  since  a  long  time,  and  it  was  when  we  had  three  men'  on 
a  car  at  the  Osceola. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ? 

Mr.  HiTHTA.  Thirty-fom*  years  old. 

Mr.  t<E  Gendre.  How  much  do  you  Weigh  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  From  146  to  150  poimds. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  would  the  bosses  treat  you  and  hui*ry  you 
up,  etc.,  what  language  would  they  use? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  If  he  did  not  get  the  required  number  of  cars,  they 
would  raise  hell  and  they  womd  threaten  that  they  would  only  "jftay 
you  $2  for  that  shift,  and  where  there  were  shorter  pushes  you  iWare 
required  to  get  a  larger  number  of  cars  out  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  the  bosses  referred  to  here  known  as  shift  bosses  ! 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Trammer  bosses.  I  am  referring  to  the  trammer 
bosses. 

Mr.  HuHTA.  It  was  the  shift  bosses  that  would  talk  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  how  the  work  affected  your  health? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  It  affected  my  health  badly,  because  I  was  not  able 
to  work  a  full  month.  It  was  very  bad.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
man  to  describe  in  words  how  hard  that  work  is.  There  is  no  person 
coidd  Say  without  doing  it. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  often  does  the  shift  boss  come  around  on  the 
shift? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Two  and  three  and  four  times.  Depends  a  whole  lot 
in  the  shift. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is,  from  the  time  you  go  to  work  until  you 
get  all  through  you  might  see  the  shift  boss  two  or  three  times ! 

Mr.  HuHTA.   les;  and  sometimes  oftener. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  would  he  stay  with  you  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Sometimes  he  would  stay  longer  and  sometimes  less. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  shift  boss  covers  a  lot  of  territory  under- 
groundy  doesn't  he,  making  regular  roimds  of  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes;  he  wedks  around. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  were  you  working  when  the  strike  took 
place  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Osceola. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  have  been  tnere  many  different  times. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  last  time  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  About  three  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  did  not  work  any  month  a  full  month  of 
those  three  months  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No;  I  was  not  able  to  stand  it  a  full  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  laid  up  at  home  sick? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Yes;  I  had  to  stay  home. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  get  aiiy  help  from  the  aid  fund  ? 

Mr.  Huhta.  I  never  had  anything  from  the  club. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  apply  for  it? 

Mr.  Huhta.  No;  I  have  not  applied.  They  won't  give  you  any- 
thing if  you  are  home  only  a  short  while.  You  must  be  home  a  month 
or  half  a  month  or  something  like  that  before  you  get  anything  from 
the  aid  fund. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  sure  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  now? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  money,  and  anyone  tell 
you  that  knew,  that  you  could  not  get  it  for  a  month,  that  you  had 
to  be  home  a  month? 

Mr.  Huhta.  I  have  never  tried  to  get  any. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  worked  at  the 
Osceola  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Huhta.  At  No.  14,  Calumet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tramming? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  compelled  to  stay  home  part  of  the 
time  while  you  were  wormng  there  ? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Yes,  I  had  to. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  aid  from  the  Calumet 
aid  fund  ? 

Mr.  Huhta.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  use  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Once  I  made  two  calls  to  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  Calumet  No.  14? 

Mr.  Huhta.  This  last  time,  four  months. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  left  there  did  you  quit  voluntarily  or 
were  you  fired? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Voluntarily. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  before  that,  where  did  you  work? 

Mr.  HxjHTA.  I  was  to  Canada  before  that,  made  a  trip  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  For  how  long. 

Mr.  HuHTA.  One  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  mine  did  you  work  in  before  you  were  at 
Calumet  No.  14  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  At  the  Osceola  at  that  time  too. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that  time  at  the 
Osceola  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  About  two  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  quit  of  your  own  accord  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then  you  went  to  Canada? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  do  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  searched  for  work,  and  an  easier  job. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  part  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  was  at  Suabury. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  job  were  you  looking  for  t 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  was  willing  to  take.any  kind  of  work  that  was  easier 
than  tramming. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  looking  for  work  in  the  mines  there  t 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes ;  I  went  to  look  for  a  job  at  a  mine.  It  was  a  min^ 
that  had  just  started  there,  smaU  operations.  I  worked  20  shifts  on 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  find  it  any  easier  than  it  was  at  Calumeit 

Mr.  HuHTA.  It  was;  but  the  conditions  there  were  not  very  goodf^ 
and  I  didn't  Uke- to  stay  there,  because  my  family  was  left  here. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  the  only  work  you  put  in  while  you  were 
over  there  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  never  worked  underground  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  was  down  with  the  pipe  men  once,  but  I  never  worked 
below. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  worked  at  the  Osceola,  Laurium,  Calumet 
&  Hecla  at  different  times,  changing  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Over  a  period  of  five  years  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes;  it  might  be  six  years,  too. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  get  discharged  or  fired  from  any  of 
those  mines  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Black  Hills.     I  was  fired  some. 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  some  old  name  for  South  Hecla  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Huhta.  That  was  in  1909. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  go  to  work  then? 

Mr.  Huhta.  I  went  to  13  then. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  time  did  you  lose  ? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Nearly  a  whole  summer,  four  or  five  months  anyway. 
I  worked  at  odd  jobs  around  the, town. 
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Mr.  Pbtermann.  You  did  not  try  to  get  a  job  in  the  mine  right 
awav? 

Im*.  HUHTA.   No. 

Mr.  PeterMann.  You  didn't  have  any  trouble  getting  a  job  wken 
you  went  back  looking  f c?r  ohe,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  This  place  you  call  Black  HiBs  antd  No.  18  are 
Wo  different  shafts  of  tJie  saime  company,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  So  that  you  Were  fired  from  one  by  the  Calumet 
&  ITecla  Co.  eokd  fakeh  on  at  another  shaft  of  the  same  company 
without  any  trouble  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Wh^re  abouts  in  the  Osceola  mine  is  this  SfiOO- 
foot  tram  'i 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No.  5  on  the  thirty-seventh  level;  it  is  over  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  Petermann.  North  or  south  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  North  side. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that  that  you  tracbimed  there  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Just  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  where  you  were  working  just  b^ore 
the  strike  ? 

Mr.  HtJHTA.  Y68. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  all. 

^Mr.  HdWiiLL.  When  vou  came  to  this  country,  did  ydu  come  uifder 
'atoy  (Contract  to  liabor  hfere? 

Mr.  HtJHT'A.  No ;  I  was  tinder  Ho  kind  of  contract. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  your  occupation  in  the  country  trbm 
Whence  you  came  ? 
^  Mr.  HuHTA.  I  worked  as  a  general  farm  hand,  driviiig  horfee,  chit- 
ting hay,  cutting  wood,  etc. 

'Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  evter  been  compelled  to  labor  or  forced  to 
work  for  anybody  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No ;  I  h^ve  not  been  forced  to  work  exactly;  but  when 
I  work  in  a  mine,  I  h^ve  befen  forced  to  do  more  work  than  I  wanted— 
tnore  iind  more  every  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  ever  been  interfered  with  in  getting  ydtir 
inail  from  the  post  office  ? 

Mr.  HxJHTA.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  do  you  live  now  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Osceola. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Living  in  a  company  house  out  there? 

Mr.  Hithta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  $3. 
i  Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  been  there  ever  since  the  strike  started  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Paid  any  rent  since  the  strike  started  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  use  the  doctor  or 
the  hospital  since  the  strike  has  been  on  ? 

Mr.  HuHTA.  I  haVe  needed  a  doctor,  but  I  have  had  a  imion  doctor 
called. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  the  imion  doctor? 

Mr.  Huhta.  Dr.  Talso. 
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Nick  Polagti,  a  witness-  produced  and  sworn,  on  exaii^atlpn^ 
testified  as  follows,  through  Interpreter  Morobbman: 

Mr.  LP  Gendbe.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Twenty  years  in  Calumet. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  worked  20  years. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

Mr.  Polagti.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Have  a  family  ? 

Mr.  POLAGYI.   No. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  mines  have  you  worked  in  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Well,  I  was  working  at  North  Kearsarge/  No.  2 
shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  As  a  trammer? 

Mr.  Polagti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Have  you  worked  all  the  time  as  a  trammer? 

Mr.  Polagti.  Yes;  t  was  working  all  the  tim^  as  a  trammer,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  as  a  plat  man. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Have  you  worked  in  any  bad  places  trammii^f 

Mr.  Polagti.  All  the  time  since  I  am  a  trammer. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Have  you  worked  in  the  Tamarack? 

Mr.  Polagti.  Yes;  I  was  working  three  years, 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  what  the  conditions  were  there? 

Mr.  Polagti.  The  mine  was  bad. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Polagti.  It  was  too  hot  and  the  rock  was  falUng. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  deep  did  you  work  in  t^ie  Tamiarack  mine! 

Mr.  Polagti.  I  don't  know  positive  how  deep  it  is,  but  there  is  23 
levels  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  To  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Polagti.  To  the  bottom. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  it  is  hot  there  on  the  twenty- third 
level. 

.   Mr.  Polagti.  It  was  hot  just  like  hell.     I  was  working  without  a 
shirt  on.  • 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  whether  you  have  done  any  tramming  in- 
muddy  water. 

Mr.  Polagti.  At  the  Kearsarge  mine  there  was  mud  and  water  over 
a  foot  high. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  far  would  you  have  to  tram  over  this  mud 
and  water  ? 

Mr.  Polagti.  It  was  about  1,700  feet.     It  is  down  where  we  were 
required  to  push  the  car. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Did  this  water  come  up  over  the  tracks  in  places? 

Mr.  Polagti.  Yes;  it  was  dropping  from  the  top. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  did  it  affect  your  health  while  working  at 
this  place  ? 

Mr.  Polagti.  It  was  not  good.     I  was  coughing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  did  it  affect  your  legs  and  arms? 

Mr.  Polagti.  I  had  a  cramp  in  my  leg,  and  also  my  arms  was  sore; 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Did  it  lay  you  up  so  you  were  unable  to  work? 

Mr.  Polagti.  I  was  working  all  the  time  because  I  rieecjed  the 
money,  and  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  discharge  me. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  much  money  were  you  paid  for  working 
through  this  mud  and  water? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  $1.40  a  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  did  you  get  those  wages  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  For  one  year  while  I  was  working  there. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  That  was  1893  when  I  started  there. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Will  you  state  how  you  would  fill  up  the  car, 
and  the  size  of  the  rocks  that  you  would  have  to  put  in  the  car  ? 

^  Mr.  PoLAGYi.  It  was  diflFerent  kinds.    There  was  small  ones  and 
big  ones.     We  were  shoveling  from  the  water. 

Mr*  LE  Gendre.  How  woiud  you  lift  the  big  rocks  into  the  car? 

Mr.  Petermann.  1  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  manner 
in  which  they  loaded  tram  cars  20  years  ago  down  at  North  Kearsarge 
ou^ht  not  to  be  of  very  great  interest  to  this  committee.  I  am  not 
obvecting  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  suggested  to 
the  chairman  some  time  ago  that  we  really  ought  to  get  down  to  date 
on  this  matter.  If  you  want  to  prove  a  system,  all  well  and  good. 
We  don't  like  to  shut  vou  off. 

Mr.  L£  Gendre.  I  don't  think  he  said  it  was  20  years  ago  when 
this  wss  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  start  there,  let  us  get  on  down  pretty  fast 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  When  were  you  working  in  the  Tamarack  mine 
last? 
•   Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  quit  at  the  first  mine.     I  went  to  the  Tamarack. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  1  am  asking  you  when  you  worked  in  the  Tama- 
rack last. 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  It  was  16  vea'rs  ago. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Where  have  you  been  working  ^ince  you  worked 
in  the  Tamarack  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  In  the  Whiting  shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  When  did  you' work  there  last  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  was  working  there  all  the  time  since  the  strike,  and 
I  Quit. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  kick  did  you  have  upon  your  work  at  the 
Whittag-^shaf t  ? 

Mr.  POLAGYI.  That  they  required  too  much  work,  and  after  we 
finished  they  required  more  and  more  and  the  mines  were  bad  and 
too  long  hours. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  deep  did  you  work  in  the  Whiting  shaft? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  was  working  as  deep  as  81  level,  down  to  57. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Tramming? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir;  tramming. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  far  do  you  have  to  tram  rock  there? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  At  the  fifty-seventh  level  in  the  north  side,  about 
2,500  feet. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Take  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  is  the  eighty-first  level  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  8,100  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  work  down  there. 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Fourteen  years,  16  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Fifteen  years  that  he  worked  down  at  8,100  feet? 

Mr,  PoLAGYi.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  lost  his  voice  temporarily;  is  it  sore  throat 
now,  or  is  it  due  to  that  work,  or  something? 

Mr.  PoLAOTi.  It  is  affected  from  the  work,  my  chest  is  sore,  I  have 
had  it  for  about  six  or  seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  miners'  asthma  here  from  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Ask  him  to  give  the  committee  a  little  more 
definitely  what  he  complams,  of  conditions  gettmg  worse  during  the 
past  14  years  immediately  prior  to  the  strike  than  they  were  at  an 
earlier  date.  If  they  are  getting  worse  the  last  three  or  four  years 
before  the  harder  conditions  than  existed  10  years  ago,  or  14  years 
ago,  tell  us  why  and  how. 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  At  the  time  when  I  started  there,  I  was  working 
with  two  men  and  we  fiUed  four  and  five  cars  with  the  weight  of  1  ton. 
The  wages  was  the  same  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  he  get  now  a  day  or  shift  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  At  the  last  time  it  was  $2.69. 

The  Chairman.  A  day.     Company  account  was  that  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  $2.60  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  $2.69? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  $2.69  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  company  account,  or  was  he  working 
on  contract,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  was  a  plant  man,  what  they  call  it  for  13  hours  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  he  worked  13  hours  a  day.  What  is  a  plant 
man  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  We  dumped  the  car  into  the  skip. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  a  plant  man  is  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  place  that  he  talked  about  being  so  hot  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No;  there  is  coal  at  the  top;  but  inside  the  mine 
where  the  trammers  shovel. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  working  on  a  one-man  drill  lately,  or 
had  he  before  he  quit  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  work  on  the  machine,  but 
I  had  it  in.  my  hand. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  POLAGYI.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Ever  take  out  your  first  papers  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  YeSjSir;  I  have.  I  have  my  first  paper  15  years  ago, 
.  and  my  application  is  in  there  now  for  second. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Has  he  ever  voted  here  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  under  any  contract  to  perform  labor  in 
this  country  when  you  left  your  native  country  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  work  at  any  mining  operation  in  the  old 
country. 

Mr.  roLAGYi.  No;  I  wasn't  working  in  the  mine.  I  didn't  work 
in  the  mine.     I  was  in  the  agricultural  work. 
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Mr.  SwrrzBB.  Did  you  ever  work  here  in  Michigan,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  against  your  will  ? 

Mr.  PoLAOYi,  No,  su*;  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  he  ? 

Mr.  SwiTZOR.  How  old  are  you  t 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Forty-two  years  old. 

Mr.  SwiTZBR.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  about  your  pay 
being  taken  from  you  arbitrarily,  g^ven  to  the  storekeeper  or  the 
doctor  or  anyone  efae  ? 

Mr.  PoLAQTi.  No,  I  didn't. 

Mr.  SwrrzBR.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  about  getting  your 
mail? 

Mr.  PoLOGYi.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Westeam  Federation  oi  Miners? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you  ever  discharged  by  any  of  these  com- 
panies  which  you  work  for  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes;  I  was  discharged  once  at  the  Whitiag  shaft. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  work  efeewhere? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  long  were  you  idle  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Six  weelffl. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Where  did  you  obtaiu  labor,  if  at  any  place  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  was  looking  for  a  job  at  Calumet^  at  the  Whiting 
shaft,  and  the  captain  didn't  sign  it,  sign  to  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  When  did  you  work  last  for  any  oi  these  copper 
miniug  companies  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGTi.  I  was  working  imtil  the  strike. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Strike.  What  pay  did  you  receive  as  an  agricul- 
turalist in  the  old  country  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Will  you  rive  me  that  again  ? 

(The  question  was  read  as  follows:  ''What  pay  did  you  receive  as 
an  agricultiuralist  in  the  old  country?'') 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  wasn't  working  for  aoybody  else.  I  ^a^  working 
for  myself.     I  had  a  farm. 

Mr.  SwitzUr.  I  didn't  understand  about  your  pr.<^ftt  physical 
trouble.  Was  that  contracted  down  in  the  mine  where  it  was  hot, 
or  some  place  whei\e  it  was  cold  in  the  miue? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  It  is  affected  on  my  chest,  on  account  pf  tjie  sqipkd 
and  warm  inside  the  mine. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  work  at.  this  same  kind 
of  work  if  you  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  would  go  back  to  work  if  we  would  bay^  shorter 
hours  and  better  wages. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Wouldn't  you  want  different ;CanditiQW  in  the  minei, 
on  account  of  your  lungs  or  chest,  than  you  formerly  had  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  have  you  been  affected  with  the  trouble 
in  your  lungs  or  chest  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  About  seven  years. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  you  never  been  able  to  speak  any  Ip^ider  than 
you  are  speaking  now  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGTi.  Not  since  that  time,  but  before  I  was  able  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  get  any  support  from  the  aid  fund  or 
relief  fund  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  had  a  month  of  $17  the  last  year  before  the  strake 
on  account  of  injury  to  my  figure. 

Mr.  Howell.  An  injury  to  what  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  My  finger  was  injured. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  speajc  of  woridng  8,100  feet  below 
the  surface,  you  mean  on  the  slant,  don't  you,  on  the  slope — that 
is,  the  shaft  does  not  run  perpendicular  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  that  is  in  the  Red  Jacket  shaft. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  vou  worked  at  a 
depth  of  8,100  feet  vertical,  straight  down,  8,100  feet? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  it  was  changed  in  different  places. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  work  up  here 
where  there  is  a  vertical  shaft  of  8,100  feet  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Red  Jacket  shaft  is  even  deeper,  figuring  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,  because  the  eighty-seventh  level  is  full  of 
water. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  think  that  is  8,100  feet  vertical? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  That  is  what  they  figure. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  8,100  feet,  on  the  inclme, 
or  is  it  perpendicular,  8,000  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  The  Red  Jacket  is  straight  down,  where  the  other 
mines  are  on  the  incline. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  a  perpendicular  shaft,  but  the  eightyrfijfiit — 
8,100  feet  is  on  the  slope,  at  an  angle  of  38^.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  had  worked  on  the  eighty- first  level  for  14  years? 

Mr.  Polagyi.  Not  all  the  time,  but  several  times  I  was  there  in 
the  drift,  and  throw  the  rock  from  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  you  didn't  work 

Mr.  Polagyi.  With  these  three  parties  of  trammers. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  didn't  work  at  that  depth  for  14  years,  did 
you  ? 

Mr.  Polagyi.  No;  not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wages  in 
the  Whiting  shaft  were  the  same  14  years  ago  as  they  are  to-day  for 
trammers? 

Mr.  Polagyi.  I  think  it  was  better  at  that  time,  because  we  didn't 
pay  any  club  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  think  that  the  wages  14  years  ago  were 
higher  than  they  are  to»day?. 

Mr.  Polagyi.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  your  wage  as  a  trammer  there  the 
last  time  you  worked  as  a  trammer? 

Mr.  Polagyi.  I  received  $71  at  that  time  for  a  month,  and  I 
receive  the  same  now,  and  they  deduct  $1  for  a  club. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  understand  it  is  14  years  ago  that  you  were 
getting  $71  a  month. 

Mr.  roLAGYi.  Yes, 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  beeen  tramming  for  about  20  years 
most  of  the  time,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Polagyi.  Yes;  I  was  working  during  that  20  years  as  a  tram- 
mer, and  with  the  exception  of  3  years,  the  last  3  years,  I  was  work- 
ing as  a  plat  man.    It  is  considered  a  part  of  the  trammer  work. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  living  in  a  company  house  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  do  you  Kve  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  Uve  at  Yellow  Jacket. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  own  your  own  house  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  it  on  company  ground  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  big  a  piece  of  ground  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  didn't  measure  it,  but, I  think  it  is  50  feet  width 
and  120  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  ground  rent  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  I  paid  $5  for  rent. 

Mr.  Petermann.  $5  a  year? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  $5  a  year. 

Mr.  Petermann.   i  ou  get  water  piped  right  up  to  your  house  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Pay  for  the  water? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  get  your  water  free  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  use  electric  Ughts  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Got  a  cow  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  haven't  had  any  trouble  with  the  company 
with  regard  to  your  house  since  the  strike,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  PoLAGYi.  No;  I  didn't  have  any  trouble.  They  have  no 
business  to  do  anything  to  my  house.    Tnat  is  my  own. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Saturday,  February  14,  1914.) 


Germania  Hall., 
Hancock,  Mich.,  Saturday,  February  I4,  1914 — 9  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuaut.^to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  EJdwara  T.  Taylor  (diadrman),  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Casey,  John  Howell,  and  Rooert  M.  Switzer,  pf  the  comniittee; 
Judge  O.  N.  Hilton,  Angus  W.  Kerr,  E.  F.  le  Gendre,  of  counsel  for 
the  miners;  Allen  F.  Rees,  D.  L.  Robinson,  A.  E.  Peterman,  C.  D. 
Hanchette,  S.  L.  Lawton,  of  counsel  for  the  mine  operators. 

Lester  Jauhiainen,  a  witness  sworn,  on  examination,  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Jauhiainen? 
Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  copper  country? 
Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  came  to  the  copper  country  in  1905,  January  12. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  mines  underground  in 
the  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  I  worked  underground. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  In  the  Quincy  mine;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  run  a  machine  there  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  drifts  and 
stopes  in  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Oh,  they  are  awful  bad  air.  I  can't  find  words 
in  the  Finnish  language  or  the  EngHsh  language  to  tell  how  bad  the 
air  is  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  made  it  bad  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Well,  the  miners  blast,  and  after  the  blast  and 
smoke  that  the  powder  makes,  the  powder  makes  gas. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  as  to  the  heat  down  in  those 
drifts  and  stopes,  was  it  hot  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  men  can  go  down  there 
and  they  will  sweat,  and  sit  around  a  half  an  hour  and  start  sweating 
right  away,  not  work  at  all,  just  sit  down  a  half  an  hour,  sweat. 
And  you  have  got  no  clothes  on. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  vou  ever  make  any  objection  to  the  kind  of  powder 
that  was- used  in  the  Quincy  mine;  did  the  men  generally  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Well,  when  I  started  tramming,  when  I  go  in  the 
Quincy  mine  February  1,  1905,  at  that  time  they  have  a  powder  that 
burned  itself,  and  after  that  powder  then  makes  gas  and  green  smoke, 
and  when  we  go  inside  it  is  all  green,  just  like  a  blue  sky  up  to  the 
heavens. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  ever  working  with  any  man  who  noticed  this 
condition  of  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  My  partner  and  myself.  I  get  a  headache  and 
I  come  up  to  the  surface  before  I  fall. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  come  up  before  you  would  faint  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  do  any  tramming  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  how  far  have  you  trammed  in  the  mines  t 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  pushed  the  car  some  days  a  thousand  feet,  some 
days  a  thousand  five  nundred  feet,  and  some  weeks  days  two  thou- 
sand and  something;  it  is  over  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  you  loaded  the  cars  was  it  necessary  to  push  them 
along  the  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  can^t  understand  very  well  that  question. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  you  fill  the  cars  do  you  have  to  push  them  along 
the  tracks? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  do  the  men  push  them,  as.  a  rule,  when  they  get 
into  a  hard  place  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  You  have  to  put  your  shoulder  under. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  your  shoulder  after 
pushing  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Sometimes  takes  the  skin  right  off  where  you 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  car. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  or  not  you  had  to  load  rocks  into  the 
cars  that  were  so  heavy  that  you  required  your  shoulder  to  be  put 
under  the  rock  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  wish  you  would  describe  to  the  committee,  or  state 
to  the  committee,  whether  the  rock  m  the  copper  country  of  Michi- 
gan has  small  particles  of  copper  sticking  out  lots  of  times  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  The  copper  sticks  out  of  the  rock. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  that  copper  is  sharp. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Now,  would  it  ever  become  necessary  for  you  to  turn 
around  and  push  the  cars  with  your  back  when  your  shoulders  got 
sore? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Oh,  yes.  One  night  when  I  was  pushing  the 
car  my  shoulder  got  sore  and  the  skin  came  off,  and  when  it  gets  sore 
you  have  to  take  your  back  and  dump  the  car  back  a  little  oit  back 
and  push  it  with  your  back. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Walk  backwards  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  When  it  gets  suore,  and  no  shirt  on. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  machizie  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Two-man  machine  or  a  single  machine? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Two-man  machine.  I  never  worked  a  Qi^eriuiGi& 
machine.  They  asked  me  one  time  l^t  summer  to  work  on  ^  onfjf: 
man  machine  and  I  said  to  the  captain,  to  the  mining  captain,  ''I  am 
too  li^ht  a  man,  I  can't  work  on  it.  I  can  hardly  work  on  &  tworjEnan 
machme;''  and  then  they  said  to  me  that  my  partner  is  going  tpo,  a^d 
he  can  work. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  that  answer  ? 

(The  reporter  read  the  answer  as  follows:  "Two-man  machine.  I 
never  worked  a  one-man  machine.  They  askefi  me  one  time  last 
summer  to  work  on  a  one-man  machine  and  I  said  to  the  captain,  to 
the  mining  captain, '  I  am  too  light  a  man,  I  can't  work  on  it.  1  can 
hardly  work  on  a  two-man  machine;'  and  then  they  said  to  me  that 
my  partner  is  going  too,  and  he  can  work)." 

Mr.  Kerr.  But  you  never  worked  on  a  one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No,  never. 

Mr.  Keiui.  In  working  in  these  mines  with  the.  machine,  did  you 
ever  stope  up  from  the  level  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  the  top  of  the  stope  or  the  breast  wheye  you  are 
drilling  is  called  the  back,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  the  breast. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  air  up  there  when  vou 
were  drilling  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  There  is  bad  air  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  it  was  often  necessary  to  get  stemmers 
to  take  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  my  partner  stayed  home  sick  a  while  and 
they  have  a  stemmer  to  take  my  partner's  place,  and  sometimes  they 
have  stemmers  which  come  in  from  th^  outside,  working  on  the 
outside,  men  to  work  on  stemming.  They  can't  stand  it  m  there; 
they  get  a  headache. 
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Mr.  Kerb.  Was  it  ever  necessary  for  you  to  get  a  stemmer?  Did 
you  have  to  get  a  stemmer  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  I  could  not  undei*stand  you  very  Well.  I 
can't  understand  some  words  very  right.     Get  Mr-  Hfiinninen. 

Mr.  Kerb.  All  right,  Mr.  Hahninen  has  beten  sworn. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  it  ever  necessary  for  you  yourself  to  get  a  steriuAer  1 

Mr.  Jauhiainen  (tlirough  iriterpreter) .  I  have  had  to  look  for  a 
stemmer  ft-om  the  mine  office  when  my  partner  'has  been  out. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  you  had  to  put  stemioiers  on  dtiriiig  the 
shift? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  because  of  the  foul  air;  they  would  take  tfek 
and  had  to  put  a  stemmer  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  you  tram  in  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  started  tramming  February  1,  1905. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  did  you  tram  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Five  months. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No.  7  shaft. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  level  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Forty-four  level  to  59,  all  over  the  levels,  eVety 
level. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  there  electric  haulage  on  that  level  ? 

Mr.  JUAHIAINEN.   No. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Wasn't  there  electric  power,  electric  wires  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Electric  power  ?  I  thought  you  asked  for  elecitrie 
Ught;  but  electric  power,  yes;  some  levels. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  through  the  Ouincy 
mine  they  have  a  trolley  wire  with  a  Httle  motor  car  that  ptills  the 
cars  there? 

Mr.  'Jauhiainen.  Yes,  when  I  worked  in  the  Quincy  mine,  tliree  or 
four  levels;  but  the  top  level,  never— 440,  460,  460,  470,  490,  500,  and 
510  th'ere  is  no  power  wire — 45,  50,  60,  70,  was. 

Mr.'IjAWTON.  These  levels  that  you  speak  of  are  levels  that  tha 
copper  was  mined  out,  years  ago? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Well,  it  is  in  the  old  part  of  the  mine  up  at  the  top 
where  they  have  no  electric  haulage — the  part  that  is  not  working  any 
more  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  can  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Lawton.  In  the  old  part  they  have  no  electric  power? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen  (through  interpreter).  Yes;  in  the  old  part  they 
have  no  electric  power. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Now,  this  level  that  vou  worked  in  in  1905  for  five 
years,  was  there  any  electric  power  that  pulled  the  tram  car? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  worked  on  No.  7. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Any  electric  power  for  the  tram  cars  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  On  some  levels. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is,  when  you  worked  as  a  trammer,  one  shift 
would  be  on  a  level  that  had  electric  haulage  in  it,  and  another  shift 

Jrou  would  be  on  some  other  level — you  would  be  piit  on  different 
evels,  mixed  around  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  in  this  manner:  That  about  three  weeks 
I  would  be  up  above  in  the  old  part  of  the  mine,  and  then  one  week 
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at  the  bottom  level,  where  there  was  no  electric  wire,  for  the  reason 
that  the  level  was  so  short — ^just  had ,  been  started,  so  that  they 
could  not  put  it  in;  put  the  electric  wire  in. 

Mr.  Lawton.  But  thejr  had  a  system  by  which  the  trammers  are 
rotated  around,  so  that  in  part  of  the  shifts  they  get  easier  work 
than  they  do  in  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  but  I  had  the  tram  to  the  skip  up  on  the 
top  levels,  in  the  old  part  of  the  mine.  The  bosses  say  that  I  was 
better  fitted  for  that,  more  so  than  some  other  trammer,  and  that 
is  the  reason  they  kept  me  skipping  the  tram  in  the  old  part  of  the 
mine,  because  they  had  to  dump  into  the  skip,  and  those  who  were 
new  at  the  job,  they  kept  them  at  the  chute  level,  where  they  did 
not  need  to  dump  into  skip,  but  into  the  chute. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  began  in  1905,  the  1st  day  of  Februarv,  and  I 
worked  aU  the  time  except  a  half  a  year  ^i^hen  1  was  ^way  from  the 
Quincy  mine,  because  I  was  working  m  such  a  raise,  which  was  20  feet 
wide;  there  wj^re  two  machines  in  it;  and  we  were  raising  up  to  make 
an  air  hole,  with  dry  holes,  and  the  stope  was  full  of  the  dryiole  dust, 
so  thick  I  could  not  see  a  man  at  a  distance  as  it  is  from  mje  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee;  sometimes  it  was  hard  to  see  my  own 
partner  because  of  the  thickness  of  the  dust,  the  same  as  the  light 
of  the  lamp — that  is,  the  Sunshine  lamp  which  we  had — and  the  air 
for  dust;  it  was  hard  to  see  that  light — that  is,  the  other  machme 
man's  laipp  light-r-like  a  small  star  up  to  the  sky. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  this  the  mine  where  they  have  these  wind  blasts,  or 
air  blasts  t 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir.  The  doctor  told  me  you  can  not  live  if 
you  continue  at  that  work.  Your  windpipes  andf  lungs  are  fuU  of 
dust  and  you  may  die,  and  your  wife  would  be  a  widow  and  your 
children  orphans.  He  said  you  must  work  on  sui^ace  so  as  to  clean 
out  your  windpipes  and  your  limgs.  I  worked  about  half  a  year;  I 
was  up  on  surface  about  half  a  year.  I  wrote  accident  insurance 
policies  for  the  Fidelity  Co.,  and  did  work  with  the  Masons  in 
and  about  Hancock,  and  was  treated,  took  medical  treatment, 
which  aflFected  me  so  that  I  coughed  hard,  and  I  spit  out,  many, 
many  weeks,  black  sputum,  as  black  as  pine  tar. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  did  the  doctor  say  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  He  thought  I  nad  consuinption.  I  went  to 
many  different  doctors.  I  went  to  Calumet,  to  Dr.  Lawbaugh,  and 
he  said,  ''You  have  catarrh. '^ 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  any  miner's  asthma  in  the  mines  here  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  short  breathing — like  that.  [The  witness 
illustrated  by  a  few  short  gasps.] 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  you  ^[uit  working  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  quit  working  in  the  mines  the  27th  of  July  last. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then,  after  you  quit  being  an  insurance  agent,  when 
did  you  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  was  away  six  months.     It  was  in  1909. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then,  did  you  go  back  to  the  Quincy  again  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  was  away  about  six  months  and  I  went  back- 
it  was  during  December  or  January  that  I  \^ent  to  the  Superior  mine, 
which  belongs  to  the  C.  &  H. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  year  is  that? 
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Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  in  1910. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  work  in  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  I  worked  there  10 J  days — at  the  Superior. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Then  I  came  back  to  Quincy. 

Mr.  Lawton.  For  how  long  did  you  woii  at  the  Quincy  again? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  After  I  came  to  Quincy  from  Superior  I  con- 
tinued there  until  the. beginning  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  you  came  back  to  Quincy,  where  did  you  work  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  At  No.  7. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  came  back  in  1910  or  1911  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  1910. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  worked  in  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike, 
for  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  I  worked  until  the  22d  of  July  last. 
,   Mr.  Lawton.  That  is,  vou  worked  for  about  three  years  prior  to 
the  strike  in  No.  7  shait,  Quincy? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  is  five  or  six  years,  or  three  years,  that  is  the 
time  I  worked  there,  until  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lawton.  As  a  miner.  Now,  did  you  work  as  a  miner  at  the 
Quincy  before  you  went  away  to  go  up  to  Superior,  or  become  an 
insurance  agent  ? 

Mr.  Jai^iainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  did  you  work  as  a  miner  then;  whereabouts 
at  the  Quincy  did  you  work  as  a  miner  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  In  that  No.  7  shaft. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Whereabouts — what  level  did  you  work  at  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  began  at  570,  with  Matt  Heinonen. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  work  south  or  north  of  No.  7  shaft.. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  South  side  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lawton.  South  side  is  the  south  end  of  the  mine.  There  is  no 
more  mine  beyond  that  where  you  worked  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No  ;  there  is  not.     That  is  the  last. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  was  the  bottom  of  the  mine  too,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  When  I  began  at  the  seventh  there  was  three 
levels  to  the  bottom  from  there. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  long  had  you  been  a  miner  the  first  time  at  the 
Quincy  before  you  quit  to  sell  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  When  I  began  working  at  the  Quincy  February  1, 
1905,  I  trammed  five  months,  and  I  worked  in  the  timber  gang  two 
weeks  less  than  a  year,  and  it  was  then  I  began  on  the  machine.  You 
will  find  out  from  that  how;  long  I  worked  on  the  machine. 

Mr.  Lawton.  So  you  worked  three  years  on  a  machine  before  you 
quit  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Probably. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  that  is  the  time  you  found  that  the  air  was  bad 
in  these  stopes  that  you  worked  in? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  it  was  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  find  It  was  hot  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes;  but  it  was  not  so  deep  then. 

Mr.  Lawton.  How  much  deeper  had  it  got  during  the  time  that 
you  quit  until  the  time  you  came  back  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  The  bottom  was  59  at  that  time  and  when  I  began 
again  it  was  61. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  a  hundred  feet  deeper. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Two  hundred  feet  deeper. 

Mr.  Lawton.  This  Superior  mine  that  you  Went  to  woric  in,  how 
deep  was  that  mine  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  There  is  10  levels,  I  believe.  I  worked  on  the 
eighth  level. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  one  of  the  new  mines  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  why  you  came  baek  to 
work  m  this  deep  mine,  this  deep  shaft  No.  7  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  had  to  come  because  the  superintendent  of  the 
Superior  mine,  Potter,  or  something  like  that,  he  fired  me.  I  didh't 
have  a  chance  to  work  more  than  ten  and  a  half  shifts. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  go  to  any  other  mines  to  try  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

Mr.  Lawton,  Where  do  you  live  now? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  In  the  city  of  Hancock,  Elm  Street,  741. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Have  you  a  family  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  own  your  own  house  1 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No  ;  rent,  rent  house. 

Mr.  Lawton.  About  how  many  miners  before  this  strike  worked  for 
the  Quincy  mine  that  lived  in  West  Hancock } 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  could  not  state. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Would  you  say  there  were  three  or  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men  working  for  the  Quincy  Mining  Co.  that  lived  in  Hancoek) 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  ha|S  not  been  a  practice  with  me  to  keep  a  book 
account  of  the  people  Uvin§  in  any  particular  part  of  any  city. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  are  willing  to  answer  that  question,  aren't  you, 
if  you  do  know  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  There  are  a  great  many,  many  hundreds,  that  work 
in  the  mines  and  Uve  in  Haacock  in  your  town  ? 

Mr.;  Jauhiainen.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  in  this  part. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Would  jovlsq,^  there  was  as  many  lived  in  town  as 
there  are  that  live  up  on  the  mining  locations  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  could  not  state,  because  I  don't  know  the 
numbers. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  say  that  you  tried  the  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

iilr.  Lawton.  Then,  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  a  Hght 
man  Uke  you  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  know  because  I  have  heard  others  say  and  I 
have  seen  other  men  work  with  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  hear  Pat  Dunnigan  testify  the  other  day  that 
the  one-man  drill  would  kill  a  big  man  but  it  was  better  for  a  light 
man. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  heard  it.     I  don't  know  what  Paddy  it  was. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  man  is  there  that  you  know  that  you  ever  saw 
faint  in  the  Quincy  mine.     Give  me  his  name  and  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  That  man  who  was  my  partner  who  was  knocked 
out.     He  has  left  here  now. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  is  his  name  and  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  His  name  was  Elias  Knoppana. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  happened  at  the  time  I  was  tramming. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  date.     Give  me  the  year. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  in  1905. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  do  you  say  made  him  faint  away? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Because  of  the  foul  air,  the  gas  and  other  foul  air. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  said  in  1905,  you  worked  on  the  upper  levels 
where  the  tramming  was  hard.     Was  the  air  bad  up  there  too  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Can  you  name  somebody  else  that  is  around  here  that 
you  saw  faint  away  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Kangus  who 
has  been  unconscious  because  of  gas. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  In  Hancock. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  is  he  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  He  is  a  miner. 

Mr.  Lawton.  At  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No,  not  now.  He  was  a  miner  before  the  strike. 
He  is  a  striker  now. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  when  I  first  began  on  the  machines. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  in  either  1906  or  1907. 

Mr.  Lawton:  1906  or  1907.  You  were  not  on  a  machine  then, 
were  you  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  began  on  the  machine  in  1906. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  he  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  1  worked  with  Matt  Hannenan,  the  man  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago.     He  was  my  partner  then. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  Kangus  working  on  the  machine  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  He  was. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Who  was  his  partner  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Peter  OUanketo. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Where  is  he  now. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  h^-ve  not  seen  him  in  a  long  time.  I  don't 
know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Was  there  anybody  else  that  saw  this  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  objecting,  but  so  many  of 
the  questions,  in  line  with  the  last  question  asked  by  counsel,  whether 
anybody  else  saw  this  have  been  asked  for  the  past  two  or  three  days 
that  it  is  apparent  there  is  here  an  effort  to  prolong  this  investigation 
by  cross-examination  which  I  believe  is  not  germane  and  not  to  the 

Eoint.  The  miners  here  will  put  on  a  witness  and  we  will  finish  with 
im  in  five  minutes  and  the  cross-examination  will  run  for  half  an 
hour  until  an  hour  and  a  half.  For  instance,  the  queries  of  counsel  as 
to  how  many  of  these  men  live  in  the  city  of  Hancock,  and  all  that,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  put  on  our  witnesses  at  all  before  this 
committee,  that  cross-examination,  and  I  know  the  hmits  to  which  in 
court  it  may  go,  ought  to  be  restricted  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  any  doubt,  Mr.  Kerr,  but  what  the 
cross-examination  has  been  upon  subjects  not  brought  out  by  the. 
direct  examination,  and  which  every  lawyer  knows  is  contrary  to  the 
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rules  of  the  examination  of  witnesses;  but  the  committee  and  myself 
have  extended  every  consideration  to  the  attorneys,  and  we  nave 
hoped  that  your  natural  disposition  to  economize  time  and  space 
would  rather  curtail  you  both  a  little  bit  in  that  respect,  and  we  nave 
not  felt  like  restricting  you  because  we  didn't  know  what  you  were 
driving  at  and  there  might  be  something  germane  to  bring  out  and 
we  were  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  liberal.  I  may  say  that  the 
members  of  the  committee,  all  of  us,  are  rather  getting  a  little  bit  im- 
patient and  kind  of  want  to  commence  pushing  on  tne  lines  a  little, 
out  we  don't  want  to  restrict  counsel  if  we  can  just  somewhat  good 
naturedly  urge  you  to  be  as  expeditious  as  you  can  on  both  sides  and 
not  ask  questions  that  are  purely  for  fishing  purposes,  or  unless  you 
have  some  special  object  m  it.  I  think  both  sides  are  somewnat 
subject  to  criticism  on  that  same  score. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  objecting,  but  I  do 
saythat  we  are  trying  to  put  aD  these  witnesses  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  situation  and  mildly  remonstrating  against 

Mr.  Kerr.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  A  waste  of  time,  as  you  look  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  may  say  that  we  have  so  many  witnesses 

Mr.  Lawton.  These  witnesses  come  in  here  all  cocked  and  primed, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  a  witness  a  question,  the  same  as  I  did  yester- 
day, and  instead  of  answering  my  question  he  wanders  oflf  witn  a  lot 
of  stuff  that  he  wants  to  tell. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Then  it  is  within  the  province  of  counsel  to  demand  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  these  witnesses  come  in 
here  cocked  and  primed  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  He  has  got  his  story  written  down;  keeps  referring 
to  it.  When  I  ask  him  a  question  he  is  cocked  and  primed  to  give  a 
lot  of  information  that  he  has  got  in  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  tell 
which  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.     That  is  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  the  committee  to  infer  that  somebody  has  been 
cocking  and  priming  this  witness,  or  are  those  notes  made  by  himself? 
^Mr.  Lawton.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  will  say  this.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  counsel  to  find  out  and  ascertain  the  different 
things  that  these  witnesses  will  swear  to.  That  is  entirely  proper  and 
would  hasten  the  proceedings,  which  I  am  in  favor  of.  fiut  the  wit- 
ness, knowing  the  things  that  he  wants  to  tell  and  what  he  is  supposed 
to  say,  he  naturally  gives  those  things  rather  than  answering  in 
response  to  my  question,  and  that  all  takes  time.  The  only  thing 
that  I  wish  to  get  from  any  witness,  is  to  find  the  grievance  that  he 
has,  and  to  get  from  him  the  time  and  the  place  so  that  we  can  verify 
it. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  you  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  I  want  to  know  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  whemer  these  witnesses  are  coming  in  here 
and  telling  the  truth,  or  whether  they  are  coming  in  here  and  telling 
something  that  some  one  has  told  them  to  ten.  That  is  what  I 
thought  you  had  reference  to  when  you  said  they  were  coming  in 
here  cocked  and  primed. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  I  meant  it  in  the  sense  that  he  has  got  notes  of  the 
things  that  he  wants  to  tell. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  somebody  told  him  what 
to  come  in  here  and  tell  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Well,  I  am. not  going  to  make  that  charge  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  suggest  to  counsel  on  both 
sides  that  they  speed  up  a  little  on  these  examinations. 

Mr.  Rees.  1  want  to  call  the  chairman's  attention  to  the  rule  of 
cross-examination  in  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  In  Michigan,  do  they  allow  lawyers  to  cross-exam- 
ine on  everything  imder  the  sim  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  rule,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  the  witness  their  own  witness  in 
doing  so? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  determining  that  question  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  utmost  length  in  the  allowance  of  cross-examina- 
tion on  any  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  material  to  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  is  germane  to  the  question  under 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Anything  that  is  germane  to  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  have  practiced  imder  that  rule,  all 
right.  We,  in  Colorado,  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been 
brought  out,  or  else  make  the  witness  your  own.  Proceed,  Mr. 
Lawton. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Who  else  saw  this  man  faint  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  man  was  called 
Matt  Reepinen.  There  were  three  machines  on  that  level,  and  I 
worked  on  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  Mr.  Lawton  asked  is  this:  When  this  man  fainted, 
was  there  anybody  else  who  saw  him  besides  you  ?  If  there  was,  say 
yes,  and  who  it  was,  if  you  can;  and  if  there  was  no  one  there,  say  so. 
I  think  that  is  what  you  want,  Mr.  Lawton,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  told  him  that  this  man,  Matt  Reepinen,  was  the 
other  man  that  saw  him ;  that  he  was  the  partner  of  the  man  that  was 
knocked  out. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  was  this  and  where  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  in  1906 ;  '06  or  '07 ;  it  was  on  the  level  570. 

Mr.  Lawton.  No.  7  shaft  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Seventh  shaft. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  they  have  to  carry  this  man  out  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  We  carried  him  out  of  the  drift  on  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  he  go  up  to  the  surface? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  We  took  him  to  the  shaft  and  they  worked  upon 
him,  and  then  he  was  taken  up  on  the  cage. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Didn't  you  tell  me  a  minute  ago  that  the  time  it 
was  hot  and  when  there  was  bad  air  in  this  mine  was  not  when  you 
went  to  work  there  the  first  time,  but  when  vou  came  in  the  last 

/  ft. 

time? 
Mr.  Jauhiainen.  On  the  top  levels,  even  now,  the  air  is  not  bad, 
Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  make  that  statement  a  minute  ago? 
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Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  didn't  state  as  to  that;  I  said  that  the  air  was 
bad  in  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Lawton.  The  57th  level,  No.  7  shaft,  was  the  bottom  in  1906, 
wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  It  was  not;  590  was  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Lawton.  590  was  the  bottom  in  1910,  you  said  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  When  I  came  back  from  the  Superior,  that  was 
the  bottom. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  were  satisfied  to  come  back  and  work  in  the 
Quincy  mine,  weren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Wny,  because  I  couldn't  get  a  job  anywhere 
else,  and  it  Was  winter. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  try  anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  l  didn't  try,  but  there  was  no  job  to  be  had, 
and  I  had  better  have  a  job,  because  I  had  my  family  here. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  you  try  the  Isle  Royale? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Ino. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Isle  Royale  has  four  big  shafts  that  are  nearer  to 
Hancock  than  the  Superior,  hasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  But  other  men  who  I  asked,  told  me  they  had  a 
full  hand  there,  that  you  couldn't  get  a  job  there. 

Mr.  Lawton.  It  employs  five  or  six  hundred  men,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  have  never  counted  them. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  say  you  live  at  what  number  on  Elm  Street? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  741. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  own  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

Mr.  Rkes.  Do  you  rent  it  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Rent  the  house. 

Mr.  Rees.  From  a  private  owner? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  been  living  there  right  along? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  moved  into  it  this  winter. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Here,  upon  Finn  Street. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  a  rented  house? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Three. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  rent  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  $7.50  I  paid  here  at  Finn  Street. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  the  house  you  rent 
nowt 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Three. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  $6. 

Mr*  Rees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Federation? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  joined  the- Western  Federation  of  Miners  a 
month  after  I  was  short  $10  on  my  pay  day  at  the  Quincy  mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  A  year  ago  this  month. 
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Mr.  Bees.  What  local  f 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Eees.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the  Fimiish  Socialist  Society  t 

Mr.  Kerb.  The  same  objection. 

The  Chairman.  You  explain  to  him  that  he  does  not  have  to 
answer  that  if  he  does  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  If  the  congressional  committee  is  here  to  investi- 
gate and  find  out  as  to  whether  a  man  belongs  to  the  Socialist,  Demo- 
cratic, RepubUcan,  or  Progressive  Parties,  I  am  willing  to  answer  the 
question,  but  I  do  not  beheve  they  are  here  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  he  does  not  need  to  make  a  speeiehv 
I  just  said  to  him  that  he  did  not  have  to  answer  that  question  if  he 
did  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  will  ask  him  the  question  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  explain  to  him  that  he  can  avail  himself  of 
that  right  of  exemption  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  just  said  that  I  did  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  society? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Of  what  society  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Finnish  Socialist  Society,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  have  heard  that  it  has  the  name  of  Joese; 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  members  are  there,  about,  in  that  society! 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  submit  that  he  need  not  answer  that  line  of  questioBS, 
because  they  are  asked  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to  the  very 
information  that  the  witness  has  been  told  he  need  not  impart. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  question,  Mr.  Stenographer  ? 

(The  question  was  read  as  follows :  ''  How  many  members  are  there, 
about,  in  that  society?") 

Mr.  Rees.  About  now  many  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  knows  how  many  there  are  of  his  own 
knowledge,  why,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  his  telling.  I  doti't 
know  that  the  society  would  be  bound  by  his  judgment  as  to  the 
number.  I  do  not  exactly  see  the  purpose  of  it,  but  yet  I  do  not  see 
that  if  he  knows  that,  that  it  is  necessarily  prying  into  anything  that 
is  secret. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  here  to  switch  this  investi^ar 
tion  into  channels  and  make  the  charge  that  this  is  a  socialistic  stnJke 
and  not  a  union  strike.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  of  how 
many  there  are  in  the  sociaHst  societv.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
here  to  have  it  appear  that  this  strike  is  being  conducted  by  ''red 
sociaUsm,''  as  it  has  been  designated. 

I  say  that  I  do  not  beheve  it  is  fair  to  these  men  who  are  members 
of  a  labor  organization  to  let  the  impression  get  out,  or  to  allow 
counsel  to  work  in  the  record  the  impression  simply  by  asking  how 
many  members  there  are  in  the  society,  that  this  is  a  strike  fostered 
and  fathered  by  the  Socialist  Party,  when  counsel  himself  knows  the 
contrary.  There  has  never  been  an  attempt  made  by  the  operatois, 
if  the  chairman  please 

Mr.  L AW' TON.  I  want  to  challenge  that  statement,  for  my  part. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  a  moment.  I  say  there  has  never  been  an  attempt 
made  by  these  operators  to  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  investigation  ought  to  take  the  turn  to  insinuate 
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that  this  is  a  socialist  demand,  a  situation,  in  fact,  which  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Rees.  Whether  or  not  the  fact  exists  is  a  matter  of  proof. 
Counsel  is  not  far  from  right  in  stating  our  object,  but  he  does  not 
state  it  accurately.  We  do  claim  that  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  is  socialistic  in  its  aim,  constitution^  and  in  its  methods.  And 
by  socialistic  I  have  no  reference  to  the  socialistic  political  party, 
but  what  my  brother  himself  has  spoken  of  as  *'red  socialists,  and 
it  is  one  part  of  our  position  in  this  strike  that  we  can  not  recognize 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miaers  because  of  that  tendency  and  that 
object  that  it  has  in  view,  and  because  it  is  made  up  at  least  in.  this 
district  very  largely,  if  not  in  majority,  of  socialists — ^not  political 
party  Socialists,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  as  separated  from 
the  political  party.  Now,  I  say  if  we  are  to  be  investigated  as  to 
our  attitude,  and  if  it  is  to  be  claimed  that  we  have  not  the  right 
legally  to  refuse  to  recognize  tins  federation,  and  if  our  refusal  is 
to  be  made— although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  entirely  within 
our  legal  right  under  the  Constitution,  and  can  not  be  taken  away 
imder  the  Constitution,  by  any  lej^lature — then  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  these  questions,  and  the  copamittee  should  insist  upon  an  answer, 
if  it  i3  a  pertinent  inquiry. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  way  to 
prove  a  matter  by  proving  that  some  other  organization  consists  of 
socialists,  or  has  large  numbers  of  socialists.  The  way  to  prove 
whether  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a  socialistic  organiza- 
tion or  is  a  labor  organization  is  to  put  iato  the  record  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  both  of  which  state  its  aim,  and  not  permit  counsel 
in  this  case  upon  the  other  side  to  prove  it  in  that  way,  by  a  state- 
m.ent.  Is  it  fair?  I  submit  to  the  committee  to  prove  that  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  has  socialistic  tendencies  and  ams  by 
estabUshing  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  socialistic  party  in  this  man- 
ner is  not  proper.  A  man  may  be  a  member  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Mmers  and  yet  belong  to  a  labor  union ;  he  may  be  a  Repub- 
lican and  belong  to  a  labor  union,  but  that  does  not  establish  the 
fact  that  because  he  is  a  Republican  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  is  a  Republican  organization.  Now,  I  state  to  the  committee 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  permit  that  kind  of  testimony  to  go  into  this 
record,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  obviously  intended  only  as  a  false 
issue  and  not  to  prove  substantially  the  facts,  because  I  think  the 
committeemen  are  broad  enough  to  see  that  that  line  of  testimony 
is  dangerous,  for  the  reason  that  it  puts  into  the  record  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  members  are  socialists  and  in  that  way  tends  to  prove, 
as  they  .will  claim,  from  the  record  that  the  aims  and  tendencies  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  socialistic,  and  that  would  be 
an  unfair  thing  to  put  into  the  record.  If  they  will  estabHsh  by 
proof  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  as  an  organization  is 
socialistic  in  its  aims  and  tendencies,  that  would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter; and  if  the  committee  should  see  here  the  fact  that  a  socialistic 
organization  exists  in  the  citv  of  Hancock,  and  if  great  amounts  of 
testimony  are  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  record,  it  is  put  in  there 
for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  real  issue. 

•  Mr.  Rees.  I  can  not  permit,  Mr  Chairman,  the  objects  which  I 
have  in  view,  to  be  stated  by  counsel  for  the  other  side.  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  some  measure  of  belief  when  I  state  what  our  objects 
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are.  There  are  two  phases  to  this  question.  We  say  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  is  socialistic  in  its  tendencies  and  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  offer  that  testimony  when  the 
time  comes  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Certainly,  That  will  be  in  the  constitution,  and  we 
say  further,  entirely  disconnected  from  that  as  a  matter  of  proof  that 
this  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  here  in  this  copper  district,  is 
made  up  of  socialists  and  that  it  was  what  we  are  trying  to  show 
through  this  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  imderstand  that  Mr.  Kerr  states  that  if  you 
can  prove  that  thi^t  is  true,  that  that  might  possibly  be  legitimate 
proof? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Does  counsel  claim  that  he  can  show  that  the  member-/ 
ship. of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  in  the  copper  country  is 
composed  of  socialists  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Not  all  of  them;  no. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Why  make  that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that  all  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Kjbrr.  I  have  as  much  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  record,  to  state  that  in  the  inception  of  this  strike  the  operators 
made  no  such  claim;  that  they  made  the  statement,  at  the  beginning, 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  could  not  finance  this  strike; 
that  their  constitution  prohibited  them  paying  strike  benefits  after 
the  first  four  weeks  of  the  strike,  and  they  went  on,  with  one  assertion 
after  another,  in  an  effort  to  bring  these  men  back  to  work,  and  to 
break  the  strike;  and  the  last  straw,  and  that  only  made  recently, 
is  the  cry  of  red  socialism  that  is  raised. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  want  to  challenge  that  statement. 

Mr.  KJERR.  You  may  challenge  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  think  Mr.  Kerr  ought  to  be  sworn  if  he  is  going 
to  put  statements  of  that  kind  in  the  record. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Is  there  anything  degrading  for  a  man  to  say  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  Socialist? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  except  this,  that  it  has  been  deliberately  planned, 
for  some  time,  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  to  switch  this'  from  an 
industrial  controversy  to  one  that  is  conducted  by  Socialists. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  have  any  hesitancy  in  stating  your  pol- 
itics ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Why  should  a  Socialist  ?  If  there  is  anything  par- 
ticularly degrading  about  the  organization  or  political  party,  I  don't 
know  which  it  is,  or  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  II  I  may  make  myself  clear  for  a  moment,  it  is  a  de- 
grading question  to  ask  a  witness,  whether  he  is  a  Socialist,  or  as  to 
what  party  he  belongs.  That  is  not  the  point  of  my  objection.  The 
point  IS  that  it  has  no  place  in  this  investigation  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  inserted  into  the  record,  and  inserted  into  this  investigation,  for 
the  purpose  of  swdtching  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  They  state  that  they  expect  to  show  that  that  is 
one  of  the  causes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  ask  counsel  if  he  can  show  that  these  men  are  mem^* 
bers  of  the  Socialistic  Party,  and  he,  of  course,  must  say  no. 
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Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  understand  they  claim  that  the  Socialist  organiza- 
tion in  this  vicinity  is  one  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  strike,  or 
prolonging  this  strike. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  counsel  will  produce  a  communication  from  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Will  you  say,  Mr.  Kerr,  that  the  strike  fund  has 
not  been  contributed  to  very  largely  by  the  socialistic  organization? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  will  say,  absolutely  no;  that  the  strike  fimd  here  has 
been  contributed  to  by  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Petermann.  By  the  Socialist  organization  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  say  very  largely  contributed  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  £[err'.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Coimsel  knows  that  the  Mme  Workers  of  America,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  organizations — ^labor  organiza- 
tions— all  over  this  land  have  sent  in  communications  and  fimds  in 
support  of  this  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  National  Finnish 
Socialistic  Organization  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No;  but  I  will  state  if  you  want  to  that  maybe  they 
sent  some  money  up  here;  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not, 
if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  Suppose  that  counsel  on  the  other  side  did  prove 
that  the  Socialist  Party  throughout  the  United  States  had  sohcited 
funds,  clothing,  and  food,  and  sent  them  in  here,  would  that  be  any 
diflferent  than  what  they  have  done  in  other  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  if  they  want  it,  and  they 
do  not  need  to  prove  it,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  they  did,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  the  fact  that  they  did  will  help  the  question  any- 
way. I  think  myself  that  the  SociaUsts  may  be  a  humane  body; 
and  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not  contribute  to  this  fund 
after  the  atrocious  actions  on  the  part  of  the  employers  here  would 
not  be  humane. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  conmiittee  that  the  mine 
managers,  from  the  very  inception  of  this  strike  refused  to  recognize 
these  men  on  accou^t  of  the  red  flag  of  SociaUsm,  and  so  stated  in  a 
communication. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  do  you  know,  when  your  company  returned  the 
letter  unopened,  when  you  returned  the  letter  unopened — ^let  the 
record  show  that. 

Mr.  Lawton.  We  passed  an  ordinance  when  I  was  city  attorney 
of  this  city,  six  years  ago,  prohibiting  the  parading  of  the  red  flag  on 
our  streets.  At  one  time  tliey  canied  12  large  banners  nearly  as  big 
as  the  table  through  the  street  here,  in  front  of  this  very  hall,  and  1 
prosecuted  them,  and  Mr.  Kerr  helped  me  do  it.  Yet,  tliis  same 
organization  has  gone  riglit  straight  along,  and  we  can  prove  from 
the  books — Mr.  Kerr  must  know  this  himself,  too,  in  the  Goldfield 
strike  in  1907 — you  find  it  in  the  159th  Federal  Reporter,  where  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  paraded  the  streets  of  Goldfield  with 
nothing  but  red  flags  in  their  parade,  and  it  must  cover  about  a  hun- 
dred pages;  and  the  judge  before  whom  it  was  tried  winds  up  by 
saying:  "If  this  condition  prevails,  we  are  not  far  from  anarchy.*' 
It  is  that  position,  and  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  as  far  as 
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I  understand  others,  too,  which  makes  us  object  to  this  organization, 
because  it  does  not  recognize  the  American  flag,  and  tends  to  over- 
throw it.  Now,  that  is  my  personal  position,  and  I  think  the  position 
of  the  other  counsel  with  me. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Just  a  moment.  The  Socialists,  so  far  as  I  have  known, 
have  never  carried  in  their  parades  in  this  community  any  banners 
such  as  a  card  of  the  organization  which  my  Brother  Lawton  and  my 
Brother  Petermann  bear  upon  their  coats  to-day — the  Citizens^ 
Alliance,  significant  of  an  organization  which  ordered  citizens  of  this 
county  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  out  of  the  country.  If  you 
want  a  comparison  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  organization  and  the 
Socialist  Party,  give  me  the  Socialist  Party,  right  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  tnink  this  discussion  on  both  sides  has  gone  beyond 
the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  imfortimate 
for  counsel  on  both  sides  and  for  the  community  to  make  remarks 
or  speeches  here  that  have  a  tendency  to  the  inflammatory  stirring 
up  of  feeling.  I  deprecate  it,  and  I  hope  it  wiD  not  be  continued.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  one  respect,  although  1  can  not  very  well  do  it,  that 
it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  record.  It  certainly  ought  not  to 
go  in.  ' 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chamnan,  that  these  speeches 
are  rather  foreign  to  the  issue. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  gentlemen  are  counsel,  that  represent  very 
bitterly  contended  interests  here,  and  I  do  not  care  to  put  a  limita- 
tion upon  them  that  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  real  rights; 
however,  I  do  feel  that  we  ougnt  not  to  permit  things  of  this  kind 
if  you  can  avoid  it — anything  that  will  create  any  more  ill  will  in  this 
community  than  already  exists. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  I  desire  to  state  for  myself,  individually,  that  if  there 
is  an  organization  in  this  district  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  over- 
throwing of  our  Government,  and  who  refuse  to  recognize  our  con- 
stituted authority  in  this  country,  and  there  are  members  of  such 
organization  here  who  will  testify  that  such  is  their  belief  I  want  to 
know  it — that  is,  I  want  to  know  it  from  the  witnesses  themselves, 
if  such  is  their  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  that  right,  that  if  there  is  any 
organization  of  any  people  that  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  set  up  a  system  of  government  that  is 
contrary  to  our  ideas  of  government,  I  believe  that  this  committee 
ought  to  know  it;  but  where  to  draw  the  line,  between  a  man's* 
inmvidual  constitutional  right,  under  oiu*  form  of  government,  and 
how  far  we  can  be  expected  to  go  inquisitorially  into  the  personal 
liberty,  freedom,  or  judgment  of  a  man  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  I  think  that  he  ought  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  is  his  belief  along  that  line,  his  individual  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  xmderstand  that  that  was  the  question. 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  question  was  now. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  was  just  about  to  say  what  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman; 
I  had  the  same  feeling — that  this  thmg  was  entirely  improper,  and  I 
am  speaking  for  my  colleagues  as  wefl  as  myself  in  saying  that.  I 
shall  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  question,  and  come  down  to  the 
matter  of  whether  the  question  is  to  be  answered  in  this  investigation. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  question.  I  think  you 
asked  him  if  he  knew  about  how  many  members  there  were  of  the 
Socialist  Society.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  if  he  knew  himself,  per- 
sonally, and  was  willing  to  state  it,  I  saw  no  objection  to  his  doing  so. 
Of  course,  if  he  does  not  know,  he  can  not  say,  and  even  if  he  does 
know  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  reason  to  compel  him  to 
state  it,  because  I  think  possibly  there  may  be  better  evidence  than 
that. 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members  are  in  it,  for 
the  reason  that  I  do  not  belong  to  that  society  which  carries  that 
inquiry,  that  is  the  J.  O.  E.  S.  T.  Society,  about  which  Mr.  Rees 
wants  to  know,  and  whether  or  not  I  belong  to  it,  and  he  makes  it 
optional  to  me,  whether  I  should  answer  the  question  if  I  belong  to 
it,  or  am  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Society.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not 
a  member  of  that  society.  But  what  the  Finns  understand  about 
the  word  '* socialism" 

Mr.  Kebr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  speech. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  was  not  a  member;  now,  that  is  enough. 
Let  us  stop  with  that,  and  go  ahead  with  the  next  question. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes,  sir;  1908,  September  24,  I  got  my  second 
papers. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  come  here  under  any  contract  to  perform 
labor  when  you  left  your  native  country? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  been  forced  to  labor  or  work  here  in 
Hancock,  or  elsewhere  in  this  country,  against  your  will  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  collecting  your 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No,  except  last  February,  which  I  worked 
awhile  ago,  a  year  ago  last  February. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  getting  your  mail 
during  this  strike,  up  here  in  this  region  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  I  have  been  to  the  post  office  five  or  six 
times,  and  I  have  not  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  know  of  any  laboring  man  in  this  region 
being  compelled  to  work  under  an  armed  espionage  or  force  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  don't  know  the  name  of  any,  but  some  strike- 
breakers say  that  they  have  been  kept  at  the  Quincy  against  their 
•will. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  they  have  gone  away. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is  all. " 

Mr.  Casey.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  1902,  September  17,  I  came  to  Baraga,  Mich. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  did  you  come  to  this  country  for  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  I  came  here  to  stay  with  my  brother  and  to  see 
the  country. 

Mr.  Casey.  Why  do  you  want  better  conditions  than  you  were 
working  under  previously  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Because  the  conditions  Were  so  bad  before  that 
I  could  not  get  along  with  them. 
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Mr.  Casey.  You  spoke  sometime  ago  about  the  dust  being  so  bad 
in  the  place  you  worked  that  you  could  not  hardly  see  your  partner. 
Was  there  no  way  to  get  that  dust  out  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  unless  there  was  a  fan  put  into  it  to  draw 
it  out.  There  was  no  other  air  there  except  the  exhausts  of  two 
machines. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  was  no  fan  in  that  mine  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  I  didn't  see  any. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  air  blasts  in  that  mine  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  know  what  causes  those  air  blasts  ? 

Mr.  Jauhiainen.  No;  I  have  never  known  as  to  how  they  origi- 
nate4>  what  were  the  causes  of  it. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  fiu*ther;  that  is  all. 

Jonas  B.  WinbebG;  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination  testified, 
through  an  interpreter,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerb.  This  witness,  I  will  state  to  the  committee,  is  from 
Ontonagon  County,  one  of  the  counties  to  the  south  in  this  district. 
Hereto^re  we  have  had  witnesses  from  Houghton  and  Keweenaw 
Counties. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  live  in  Mass  City  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KJBRR.  In  Ontonagon  County  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  mines  in  Ontonagon 
County? 

Mr.'^WiNBEBG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  The  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  And  the  White  Pine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Do  you  know  whether  the  White  Pine  is  one  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  mines  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  this;  there 
is  no  strike  and  has  been  none,  either  at  the  Victoria  or  at  the  White 
Pine. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  they  been  working  right  along? 

Mr.  Rees.  They  are  away  oflf  in  the  woods;  nave  not  been  affected 
by  the  strike,  and  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  work;  no  sign  of  the 
strike  or  strike  conditions  in  either  of  those  places. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Kerr,  what  is  the  object  of  this? 

Mr.  Kebb.  I  was  going  to  show  the  working  conditions  in  the  Mass 
mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  No,  the  Victoria  and  the  White  Pine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  He  is  goin^  to  tell  about  the  Mass  mine. 

The  Chaibman.  We  had  quite  a  httle  testimony  yesterday  about 
the  Mass  mine,  didnH  we? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes,  the  Mass  mine;  I  am  speaking  about  the  Victoria 
and  the  White  Pine. 
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Mr.  LE  CiENDRE.  This  witness  is  going  to  tell  about  the  Mass  mine. 
He  is  just  telling  now  about  other  places  that  he  has  worked;  but  he 
intends  only  to  go  into  the  conditions  at  the  Mass  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  it  is  easier  to  Usten  to  the  questions 
than  it  is  to  spend  the  time  i^  argument. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  jes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  didn't  know  that  the  Victoria  and  the  White  Pine 
were  working  steadily.  If  counsel  states  that  is  the  fact,  that  is 
all  right.     Did  you  work  in  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  Mq-ss  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Ml-.  WiNBERQ.  I  have. 

Mr.  Kerr.  When  did  you  start  working  on  a  one-man  machine? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  29th  of  April,  1912. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  long  did  you  work  on  a  one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERQ.  At  that  machine  I  worked  about  four  months. 

Ml.  Kerr.  What  distance  between  the  levels  is  there  in  the 
Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  One  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  before  the  stope  is  raised  they 
raise  a  hole  through  to  the  next  level  in  the  Mass. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  1  have  never  seen  a  raise  put  through  in  that 
mine.  There  may  be  a  few  on  some  levels,  but  I  didn't  happen  to 
work  on  those  levels. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  air,  then,  in  the  back 
part  of  the  stope  as  you  are  raising  or  stoping? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  air  is  bad  in  that  mme. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  do  you  get  your  machine  up  into  the  stope  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  had  to  be  carried. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  any  assistance  for  that  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  anyone  help  you  bar  down  loose  ground? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.   No. 

Mr.  E^RR.  Did  you  have  anyone  to  assist  you  in  drilling  and 
staging? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.   No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  you  were  given  all  the  time  that  you 
thought  necessary  to  bar  down  loose  rocK. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  I  never  had  time  for  that.  It  was  not  given 
me. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  holes  were  you  required  to  drill  a  day  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  From  eight  to  twelve. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  feet  of  holes  a  day  were  you  required  to  J 
drill? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  had  to  be  over  50  feet.  If  it  was  less  than  that 
they  would  raise  the  dickens. 

Mr.  Kerr.  At  the  end  of  your  drilling  shift,  what  did  you  have 
to  do  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Had  to  tear  down  the  machine  and  bring  it  down, 
and  the  same  with  the  staging. 

Mr.  Kerr.  After  that  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Had  to  blow  out  the  holes,  charge  them  with 
powder  and  blast  them. 
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Mr.  EJBBB.  Did  you  have  any  assistance  in  that  work  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No. 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  In  very  rare  instances  I  had  help. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Was  there  anyone  working  up  in  that  stope  with  you  1 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  worked  alone. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  you  ever  object  to  that  condition  to  the  bosses  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Often  I  did. 

Mr.  Kebb.  What  was  the  residt  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  They  told  me  that  ''If  you  don't  like  your  job,  you 
can  quit." 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  a  better  place  for  working  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  asked. 

Mr.  Kebb.  After  you  quit,  did  they  send  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  They  sent  word  by  a  man  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Kebb.  As  to  whether  anything  was  said  about  putting  you  on 
a  two-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes;  I  was  promised  it. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  you  go  bacK  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebb.  As  to  whether  you  were  again  put  upon  the  one-man 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  got  working  on  a  two-man  machine  then. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  you  later  work  on  a  one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Kebb.  The  first  one-man  machine  you  worked   on   was   a 
Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  It  was  a  Murphy. 

Mr.  Kerb.  And  the  second  a  Kand  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes;  they  call  them  the  Rand  and  the  Chippie. 

Mr.  Kebb.  When  you  worked  on  the  Rand  machine,  state  whether 
you  were  alone  upon  that  level  or  not. 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  was  absolutely  alone  on  the  whole  level. 

Mr.  Kerb.  How  far  away  from  you  was  the  closest  man  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  On  the  next  level. 

Mr.  Caset.  How  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  One  hundred  feet  lower. 

Mr.  Kebb.  And  how  far  would  you  have  to  go  to  get  to  that  man 
or  that  man  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  We  have  to  go  down  that  level  many  hundred  feet 
into  the  drift. 

Mr.  Kerb.  And  would  you  have  to  go  out  from  the  place  you  were 
working  to  the  shaft  first,  to  the  nearest  raise  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  a  helper  while  on  that  level  t 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  asked  for  a  helper,  to  have  a  helper  at  the  end  of 
the  shift,  because  there  was  so  much  work  that  I  could  not  do  it  all 
myself. 

Afr.  Kebb.  Did  these  machines  sometimes  fall  down  when  you 
were  taking  down  the  posts  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Yes;  that  happened  of  ten  when  I  was  tearing  down. 

Mr.  Kerb.  What  was  said  to  you  as  to  what  would  happen  if  you 
broke  a  machine? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  That  I  would  have  to  pay  for  it. 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Who  was  the  hoisting  engineer  that  hoisted  the  men 
out  of  the  shaft? 

Mr.  WiNBERQ.  On  that  shaft  was  under-aged  boy,  a  minor. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  old  was  he  ? 

Mr.  Winberq.  Somewhere  between  18  and  20  years  old. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  what  way  did  he  lower  the  skip  with  the  men  in  it, 
or  the  cage  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  went  in  such  a  manner  that  sometimes  he  would 
just  drop  us  down  the  distance  of  many  levels,  and  then  stop  sud- 
denly. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  boss3d  about  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  We  tried  that  often. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  was  the  reply  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  He  stated,  Any  person  who  don't  like  this  job 
may  quit." 

lir.  Kerr.  Did  you,  on  April  20,  1913,  address  a  letter  to  Superin- 
tendent Walker  ?     If  so,  what  were  the  general  contents  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Winberg.  We  had  a  mass  meeting  on  the  20th  day  of  April, 
1913:  In  that  letter  we  petitioned  the  superintendent  that  we  have 
one  hour  for  dinner,  and  that  a  competent  man  be  placed  as  engineer. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is,  hoisting  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  many  men  made  this  request  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Between  two  and  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  any  of  those  men  discharged  after  you  had  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  Winberg.  They  began  letting  us  oflF. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  men  were  laid  off;  those  who  did  the  talking  or 
took  an  active  part,  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Of  course,  those  who  dared  to  speak  about  joining 
the  union  and  those  who  spoke  about  having  one  hour  for  dinner  and 
a  competent  engineer. 

Mr.  JKerr.  How  many  men  were  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  On  the  21st,  in  the  evening,  10  men  were  let  off,  and 
the  following  day  3  men  were  let  off  that  I  Know  of;  in  all,  13. 

Mr.  Eerr.  Were  you  one  of  the  number  laid  off  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes.  / 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  those  13  men  have  been 
able  to  secure  work  since  that  time  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Winberg.  No. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Did  you  have  a  personal  talk  with  Supt.  Walker? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  With  regard  to  getting  a  job? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What,  if  anything,  did  he  state  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  I  asked  him  as  to  whether  he  could  give  me  a  job. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Winberg.  He  said  no. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  did  he  say  with  reference  to  your  getting  a  job 
in  that  district  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  asked  him  many  questions,  and  as  I  was  going  to 
leave  he  called  me  back  and  said,  "  lou  better  go  away;  you  better 
leave  the  county  and  the  State.  Even  if  you  go  to  the  copper 
country  you  can  not  get  a  job  there,  nor  even  farther  than  that." 

Mr.  Kebb.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  opinion  of  a  man  with 
a  union  card  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  He  said  he  doesn't  like  them  at  all;  that  he  has  had 
enough  trouble  with  the  union  men.  I  asked  him  what  trouble  he 
has  had  with  the  union  men  and  he  said,  ''I  have  been  forced  to 
close  down  the  mine."  I  asked  him  for  what  reason.  He  said,  "It 
is  because  I  don't  like  them." 

Mr.  Kebb.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  anybody  with  you  when  you  talked  to  Mr.  Walker 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  No;  there  was  no  one  near. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  language  did  you  talk  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  used  the  English  language  as  much  as  I  was  able 
to. 

Mr.  Bees.  Can  you  talk  English  well  enough,  to  get  along  without 
an  intOTpreter  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  As  I  have  listened,  I  heard  words  spoken  that  I 
don't  understand,  and  that  will  make  it  difficult  in  this  examination 
without  an  interpreter.     I  do  not  beUeve  I  could. 

Mr.  Kees.  You  could  neither  understand  enough  of  what  was  said 
to  you  nor  talk  enough  English  to  give  a  reply,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  There  are  a  lot  of  words  that  I  don't  understand  at 
all,  and  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  answer  those. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Not  a  full  year. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  had  c6me  to  the  Mass  mine  from  where — from  what 
other  mine  ? 

Mi\  Winbebg.  Before  that  I  worked  at  the  Victoria. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Less  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Rees.  Were  you  fired,  or  did  you  quit  there  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  was  forced  to  quit. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  mean  you  were  fired,  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  was  forced  to  quit  on  accoimt  of  my  family;  my 
wife  was  sick,  and  I  had  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  had  you  worked  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  worked  on  the  Winona,  in  the  White  Pine. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  came  here  in  July,  1907. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  About  five  years. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  did  you  ao  before  you  worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  I  went  to  work  in  the  mines  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  worked  in  the  mines  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  Oh,  there  have  been  times  between  when  I  haven't 
worked  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  What  have  you  done  between? 

Mr.  Winbebg.  On  the  surface,  working  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Rees.  For  the  mining  companies  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBBEG.  Yes. 

Mr  Rees.  What  made  you  go  back  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  WiNBBRG.  The  pay  was  too  small  on  the  surface,  I  couldn't  get 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  you  went  back  in  the  mines  to  get  better  pay  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  the  Mass  mine  did  you  work  on  contract  or  company 
account  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  was  company  account. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  after  you  came  to  this  country  in  1907  did 
you  get  to  be  a  miner  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1909,  in  the  fall,  that 
I  got  a  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Before  that,  what  were  you  doing  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Tramming. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  it  only  took  vou  two  years  to  get  to  be  a  miner, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  when  you  worked  on  the  two-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  No;  I  even  then  went  to  work  on  the  one-man 
machme. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  that  that  you  went  to  work  on  the  one-man 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  In  the  fall  of  1909.  It  was  a  Murphy  machine  that 
I  was  put  on. 

Mr.  Kees.  What  was  the  Murphy  machine  ?  I  never  heard  of  one 
before. 

The  Interpreter.  I  haven't  either. 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  is  a  certain  dry-hole  machine.  That  is  the  name 
I  always  heard  it  called. 

Mr.  Kees.  It  is  the  same  as  what  they  call  the  jack  hammer? 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  is  different. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  heavy  is  it? 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  is  90  pounds. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  the  one-man  machine  you  were  complaining 
about  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  kicked  about. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  set  that  on  a  post,  do  you? 

Mr.  Winberg.  No;  it  has  a  foot  that  it  stands  upon,  and  then  turn 
on  the  air,  and  it  holds  itself  up. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  it  weighs  90  pounds? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Perhaps  you  can  show  the  committee  how  that  machine 
works.     Describe  it.     Tell  us  how  high  it  is. 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  is  about  this  high  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Rees.  Indicating,  I  should  say,  3^  feet. 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  has  a  hole  in  the  end  that  we  insert  the  drill  In. 
Inside  is  a  certain  round  ball;  when  you  turn  on  the  air  it  keqw 
pounding  on  the  drill,  and  we  have  to  keep  twisting  a  certain  appa- 
ratus around  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  By  that  he  means  that  he  keeps  turning  the  screw  to 
advance  the  drill  in  the  rock  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  There  is  a  handle  on  the  machine  about  a  foot  long 
that  you  must  keep  working  forth  and  back. 
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Mr.  Rees.  What  does  that  handle  do  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEKG.  Because  the  drill  has  edges,  the  drill  is  not  round, 
and  you  must  keep  working  this  handle  so  as  to  move  the  drill  in  the 
hole,  so  that  the  hole  will  become  round. 

The  Interpreter.  It  is  a  ratchet. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  ratchet  that  turns  the  drill;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  ratchet;  in  the  other  machine 
the  ratchet  turns  the  driU,  ana  in  this  you  must  turn  it  by  hand. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  don't  mean  that  you  turn  the  drill  machine,  but 
just  the  drill  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  whole  machine  moves. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  keep  the  whole  machine  turning  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  drill  and  the  machine  work  together,  moves 
together. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  Jiot  a  reciprocating  drill  machine,  but  a  hammer 
drill.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  The  drill  doesn't  go  up  and 
down,  but  it  is  hammered  by  that  ball  that  is  there  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  drill  does  not  reciprocate  or  move  back  and 
forth,  just  the  inside;  the  hammer  pounds  the  shank  of  the  drill. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  a  dry-hole  drill  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  they  are  imable  to  drill  anything  but  dry 
holes  with  it. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  set  it  up. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  depends  upon  the  place;  if  you  have  much  dirt, 
you  will  have  to  shovel  out  the  dirt,  ana  if  you  have  no  dirt  you  have 
to  build  up  a  stage. 

Mr.  Rees.  Wiiat  do  you  do  to  set  it  up,  either  on  the  dirt  or  on  the 
stage  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  You  must  fix  planks  to  put  it  on,  foot  boards,  or 
if  the  foot  is  solid  enough,  you  might  put  it  on  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  you  have  got  the  foot  solid,  either  the  rocks  or 
the  planks  all  ready,  what  do  you  do  to  set  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  only  has  a  single  foot  that  it  stands  upon,  and 
you  must  always  hold  it  up  by  the  power  of  your  hands,  imtil  you 
get  your  drill  in  and  you  begin  drilling,  and  then  it  holds  itself  up. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  setting  that  up  is  just  picking  it  up  and  putting 
itwhereyouwantit? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  After  you  get  a  place  where  you  can  set  it  on,  it  is 
no  more  than  to  lift  it  in  place,  but  upon  a  stage  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  aid  you  work  with  that  one-man  drill  that 
you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  first  time  I  worked  on  it  was  four  or  five 
months. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  the  time  that  you  quit,  you  said? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  This  was  at  the  Victoria,  it  was  before  I  had  the 
job  at  the  Mass,  and  I  got  a  chance  on  a  two-man  machine  then. 
This  Murphy  machine  was  at  the  Victoria. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  supposed  that  you  were  talking  about  the  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  asked  me  a  little 
while  ago  whether  I  got  that  machine  in  1909? 

Mr.  Kees.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiNBERG.  Well,  that  was  at  Victoria  that  I  got  a  job  first  on 
the  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Well,  now,  what  I  supposed  we  were  talking  about 
was  at  the  Mass  mine.  You  were  testifying  about  the  Mass  mine 
when  you  said  you  had  to  work  all  alone  there. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  but  you  asked  me  when  I  first  went  on  the 
machine,  and  that  is  why  I  answered  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  that  is  all  right.  Now,  you  were  on  a  two- 
man  drill  at  the  Mass  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  First  on  the  one-man  and  then  on  the  two-man 
machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  kind  of  a  one-man  machine  did  you  use  there? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  was  the  same  Murphy  machine,  the  same  kind 
of  a  machine,  Murphy  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Worked  in  just  the  same  way  at  the  Mass  that  you  did 
at  the  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  did  you  work  there  at  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  About  four  months  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  then  on  a  two-man  machine  ?  . 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  on  the  one-man  machine  in  the  Mass  i 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  then  on  the  two-man  machine  up  to  the  time  you 
left? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  After  the  Murphy  I  had  the  two-man  machine,  and 
then  again  a  one-man  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  kind  of  a  one-paan  machine  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  Rand  or  the  (  hippey,  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Rees.  In  that  machine  you  used  a  post,  did  you? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  kind  of  size  of  a  post  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  A  7-foot  post. 

Mr.  Rees.  Four-inch? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  4  or  5  inches;  I  don't 
remember  accurately. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  set  the  post  with  the  jackscrews  after  you  get  the 
ground  ready  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  after  you  set  the  post  you  put  on  the  collar  and 
arm? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  the  collar  and  arm  on  one  piece  or  two  pieces  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Two  different  pieces. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  put  on  the  collar  and  then  put  on  the  arm,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  then  after  you  get  the  arm  on,  you  put  the  machine 
on? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir;  put  on  the  clamp  first. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  another  piece  first  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  machine  in  general  use  now  in  this  copper 
country,  or  is  that  a  new  machine  that  has  just  been  tried  outf 
As  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  to  testify  yesterday,  they  were 
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working  with  them  in  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  but  it  had  not  become 
in  general  use  throughout  the  camp. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  that  is  subject  to  correction.  The  one  which  is 
coming  into  general  use,  after  a  good  deal  of  experimentation,  is  the 
water-leyner,  or  a  modified  form  of  the  water-leyner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  lighter  machine  than  the  water-leyner  or 
not? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  machine  that  was  spoken  of  yesterday  as 
being  tried  out  in  the  Quincy,  is  a  machine  that  weighs  between 
90  and  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Murphy  that  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  Rees.  Apparently  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Petermann.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  Murphy.  It  is  the 
Murphy  with  the  water  attachment  of  some  kind,  so  that  it  won't 
be  a  dry  machine.     But  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  machine  that  he  has  been  talking  about 
here  so  long,  is  that  a  machine  that  is  in  general  use,  or  is  it  just  one 
isolated  case,  or  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  jack  hammer  or  drill  machine,  I  think,  they 
use  all  over  for  certain  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  dry  machine,  the  Murphy  machine,  a  dry, 
jack-hammer  machine? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  should  imagine  it  is  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  learn  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  a  dry 
machine. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  said  it  is  a  dry  machine. 

Mr.  Rees.  He  said  it  was  a  dry  machine. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  inside  worlang  is  a  little  different  than  the  jack 
hammer. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  I 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  but  it  drills  the  holes  the  same. 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  it  is  very  much  the  same  style  or  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  Mr.  Petenuaim,  the  machine 
referred  to  yesterday  was  an  improvement,  you  say,  upon  this,  a 
lighter  machine  that  is  being  tried  out  at  the  Quincy « 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes.  It  has  some  sort  of  attachment  that 
permits  the  use  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  lightness 
m  weight.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  that  machine,  but  it  is  not  in 
general  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  No]  I  understood  so.  What  we  want  to  get  at 
is  what  the  mepi  complain  of  as  being  in  use  at  the  time  of  this  strike, 
and  immediately  terore  the  tune  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  machine  they  complain  of  generally  is  the 
water-leyner,  not  the  butterfly,  but  mostly  the  water-leyner,  because 
that  is  in  more  general  use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  discard  those  and  get 
a  lighter  or  tetter  machine  that  will  not  be  as  hard  upon  the  machine, 
or  do  the  companies  insist  that  those  two  machines  are  all  right,  and 
desire  to  keep  using  them  ?     What  is  the  policy  here  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  do  not  know  of  any  lighter  machine  or  better 
machine  at  this  present  time.  If  there  is  any  improvement  made* 
on  it,  they  certainly  would  adopt  it.     This  one-man  drill,  Mr.  Lawton 
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says,  is  a  ^ood  deal  in  the  experimental  stage;  that  is,  the  improve- 
ments on  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  the  water-leyner  obviate  this  dust  that  has 
been  complained  of  in  drilling  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  water-leyner  permits  the  water  to  be  fur- 
nished at  the  point  of  drilling  through  the  drill  itself.  They  attach 
it  to  the  water  system,  and  the  water  is  sent  through  the  drill  itself 
by  means  of  a  valve  that  is  regulated  right  on  the  machine  by  the  oper- 
ator; it  is  right  at  the  point  of  the  drill  where  the  drill  strikes  on  the 
rock. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then  that  removes  all  the  complaint  that  we  have 
heard  of  excessive  dust  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  no  dust  in  the  water  leyner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  one  where  the  water  splashes  back  in  a 
man's  face  and  gets  him  all  wet  and  runs  down  his  body  and  fills  his 
boots?  Of  course,  they  have  no  dust  if  they  are  soaked  with  water 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  according  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Petermann.  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  these  ma- 
chines as  soon  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  however,  we  do  not  want  to  get  soaked 
though,  by  them. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  the  date  of  that  mass  meeting  that  you  spoke 
of? 

.The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  has  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  20th  day  of  April,  1913. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  have  got  that  down  on  a  paper  that  you  prepared 
with  other  data,  as  well  as  that,  for  testifying  here  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  have  remembered  the  date;  but  I  put  it  down  for 
certain,  if  I  should  be  asked  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  This  memorandum  is  something  that  is  made  up 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Ihave  made  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  He  hasn't  had  anything  written  down  there  and 
handed  to  him  by  anybody  and  told  that  he  must  swear  to  it,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  we  do  not  intimate  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Nothing  but  what  I  have  marked  down  for  memo- 
randum myself. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  did  make  a  statement  to  the  attorneys,  did  you  not, 
and  they  wrote  it  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  the  attorneys  did  write  out  something,  that 
would  be  perfectly  proper.  What  he  has  got  is  merely  a  memoran- 
dum that  he  made  himself,  as  I  imderstand  it, 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  I  made  a  statement  as  to  what  I  knew  about 
this;  what  I  would  testify  to. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  that  no  witness  who  has  been  called  or  will  be 
called  has  not  talked  to  the  attorneys. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  attorneys  would  not  be  doing  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  talk  to  their  witnessesbefore  they  put  them  on  the 
witness  stand. 

Mr.  Rees.  Certainly,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  intimate  anything  wrong 
about  that. 

Was  that  in  the  evening  that  you  had  that  mass  meeting  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  in  the  forenoon  or 
in  the  afternoon,  but  that  is  the  date  that  it  was  on. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  don't  remember  as  to  whether  it  was  Sunday. 

Mr.  Rees.  Have  you  got  the  notice  of  the  meeting  ?  Oh,  I  thought 
it  was  a  printed  notice. 

Mr.  WiNBERG  (indicating  paper).  A  lead-pencil  writing. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  am  spending  a  little  time  on  this,  because  it  is  quite 
important,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rees,  I  observe  you  are  spending  quite  a  little 
time.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  don't  want  you  to  thmk  that  I  am  wasting  time.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  time  of  day  that  meeting  was, 
evening,  morning,  or  afternoon. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  said  I  don't  remember  as  to  whether  it  was  mom-^ 
ing  or  afternoon. 

Mr.  Rees.  Who  signed  the  letter  ?  Were  you  one  of  those  who 
aimed  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  know  what  was  decided  upon  at  the  meeting 
asking  for  a  full  dinner  hour  and  a  competent  engineer. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  know  what  was  decided  on  at  the  meeting,  asking 
for  a  full  dinner  hour  and  a  competent  engineer. 

Mr.  Rees.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  That  was  what  was  decided  on  at  that  meeting. 
That  is  what  was  put  into  the  letter. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  will  get  along  faster  if  you  will  answer  the  question. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  letter  itself  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  the  man  that  sent  the 
letter,  but  it  was  decided  at  the  meeting. 

iSfr.  Rees.  Do  ybu  know  how  the  letter  was  sent,  was  it  mailed  or 
what  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  was  decided  to  send  the  letter  by  mail. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  the  letter  written  out  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  think  it  was  written  out  on  the  same  day*  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  written  on  that  day  or  the  following  day, 
but  it  was  on  the  following  day  that  Mr.  Walker  received  the  letter. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  do  you  know  when  he  received  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  know,  because  after  we  were  put  on  the  black 
list  we  selected  a  committee  to  go  and  see  him  about  it,  and  ask  him 
for  reasons  why  we  were  laid  oflf,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  him 
whether  he  had  received  our  letter. 

Mr.  Rees.  Now,  you  don't  know  when  he  received  it  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  He  received  it  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  Mr.  Walker  say  so  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  Walker  said:  "I  have  received  your  letter." 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  this  that  you  went  to  see  him  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  was  on  the  25th,  I  believe;  I  have  it  here. 
[Indicating  paper.] 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  after  you  had  tried  to  get  work  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  this  was  soon  after  we  were  put  on  the  black 
Kst. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  after  you  had  tried  to  get  work  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  I  had  not  tried  to  get  work  somewhers  else 
before  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Then,  you  didn't  know  whether  you  were  on  the  black 
list  or  not,  did  you? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  A  certain  boss  had  told  one  of  the  men  that  "you 
are  going  to  be  laid  off." 

Mr.  Rees.  What  boss  was  that?    Laid  off? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Laid  off  where  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Let  off. 

Mr.  Rees.  Let  off  where  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  One  of  the  timekeepers  had  told  a  man  that  ''these 
men  will  be  fired,  and  they  will  never  get  a  job  again.*' 

Mr.  Rees.  What  timekeeper? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  is  a  Finnishman  that  is  called  Jeff  Lukkaila. 

Mr.  Rees.  He  is  what  they  call  a  $5  boss,  is  he,  or  just  a  time- 
keeper ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was — as  to  just  what  h » 
was.  He  used  to  come  into  the  mine  every  day  and  take  up  the  time 
of  the  men;  he  was  called  the  timekeeper. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  was  before  you  were  let  off? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  He  said  it  before,  but  I  didn't  hear  that,  and  he  also 
said  it  the  day  that  we  were  let  off. 

Mr.  Rees.  This  same  timekeeper? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  very  same  man. 

Mr.  Rees.  Didn't  Mr.  Walker  tell  you  that  you  were  let  off  because 
he  didn't  have  trammers  enough  for  the  miners  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  He  didn't  say  so. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Western 
Federation  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  joined  in  1910. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where,  what  local  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Mass  City  local. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  this  man,  this  timekeeper,  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eration, too? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.   No. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Mass  City. 

Mr.  Rees.  Your  own  house? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  A  company  house  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  rent  it  from  private  persons  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  married  my  wife;  she  was  the  woman  which  1 
married;  she  owned  the  house.  It  belonged  to  her.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  another  man,  and  it  belonged  to  her  and  the  children. 
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Mr.  Eees.  Is  your  wife  living  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Eees.  It  is  her  house,  then,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes;  and  the  children's. 

Mr.  Bees.  She  has,  then,  a  house  and  lot  in  Mass  city? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the  Finnish  Socialist  Society 
that  has  a  branch  there  at  Mass  city? 

The  Chairman.  All  those  Questions  of  that  kind,  will  you  state  to 
him,  Mr.  Interpreter,  that  he  doesn't  have  to  answer  unless  he 
wishes  to. 

Mr.  Winberg.  He  doesn't  want  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  old  is  this  engineer  at  the  hoist  of  the  Mass 
mine? 

Mr.  Winberg.  He  was  somewhere  between  18  and  20  years  old. 
He  was  not  of  full  age. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Was  he  a  regular  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  He  had  been  a  wiper  for  some  time,  an  engine 
wiper,  and  then  he  had  been  raised  to  engineer;  but  I  don't  thint  he 
had  passed  any  examination  as  an  engineer. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Were  you,  at  any  time,  overcome  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  heat  or  foul  air  in  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  I  have  been  overcome.  I  fell  off  the  stage  when  I 
became  unconscious. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  any  disease  or  infirmities  which  you  claim 
were  contracted  by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  or  the  foul  air,  un- 
sanitary condition  in  this  Mass  mine  or  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  There  was  gas  there  all  the  time,  and  I  felt  sick 
every  day,  and  it  has  aflFected  me  that  I  don't  feel  as  well  as  I  did 
before. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  were  discharged,  you  think,  because  you  asked 
for  an  hour  at  meal  time  and  a  competent  man  at  the  hoist  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes ;  it  was  shortly  after  that  that  we  were  let  out. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Why  did  you  not  at  that  time  make  any  complaint 
of  t^ese  conditions  in  the  miae,  excessive  heat,  foul  air,  and  un- 
sanitary conditions,  which  were  so  affecting  your  health? 

Mr.  Winberg.  We  thought  that  if  we  could  get  this  much  first 
that  then  we  might  ask  for  more. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  think  it  more  important  to  have  an  hour 
at  noon  than  to  be  relieved  from  these  imwholesome  and  unsanitary 
conditions  within  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  We  knew  that  it  was  more  important  if  we  could 
have  had  the  things  better  underground,  because  it  affected  oiu* 
health,  but  we  had  complained  to  the  boss  several  times  about  this 
engineer,  because  it  was  very  dangerous  to  our  lives,  and  we  thought 
that  was  more  imminent  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Is  this  mine  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  is  not  working  now. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  come  to  this  country  under  any  contract  to 
perform  labor  that  was  entered  into  in  your  native  land  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBEEG.  No;  I  have  not  come  into  this  country  bound  by  any 
contract: 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  work  by  force  or  coer- 
cion of  any  kind  since  you  have  been  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Sometimes  in  the  mine  the  bosses  would  force  me  to 
go  to  work  in  places  where  I  would  not  have  liked  to  work. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  In  what  way  did  thev  force  you? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Thev  forced  me  in  this  way:  They  said,  "You  must 
go  up  or  you  can  go  home/'  and  of  course  if  a  man  had  no  work  he 
would  have  no  bread. 

Mr.  SwrrzEE.  You  at  all  times  had  the  option  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  it  was  optional  to  quit  or  stay. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  collecting  your  pay! 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  haven't  had  any  trouble  about  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  No  trouble  about  receiving  or  obtaining  your  mail 
Here  in  the  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  I  have  not  been  prevented. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  people  work  in  this 
Mass  mine  when  it  was  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  About  200  men. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  many  of  these  were  miners  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  number,  but  I  think  that 
I  ess  than  half  of  them  were  miners. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  am  24  years  old. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  If  the  Mass  mine  will  give  you  an  hour  at  noontime 
imd  provide  a  competent  en^eer  to  operate  the  hoist,  are  you  willing 
to  go  back  to  work?    That  is,  you  belong  to  the  Federation,  do  you? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  I  belong  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

Mr.  SwiTZER  (continuing),  jfiid  recognize  your  Federation,  would 
you  be  willing  to  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  if  they  give  us  the  demands  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  are  now.  asking. 
•  Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  are  those  demands  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  They  ask  for  an  eight-hour  workday,  a  $3  minimum 
wage,  and  better  conditions  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is  rather  indefinite.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"better  conditions." 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  More  safe  conditions  in  the  mine  and  that  two  men 
be  employed  on  a  machine. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  do  you  mean  by  "more  safe  conditions  "  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  So  that  the  miner  will  be  able  to  make  the  place  afl 
(Safe  as  he  is  able  to  in  regard  to  giving  him  time  to  bar  the  loose,  and 
that  the  place  be  properly  timbered. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  As  safe  as  he  can  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  As  safe  as  he  is  able  to  make  it;  that  is,  that  he  is 
given  time  to  bar  the  loose. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is,  to  keep  the  rock  or  earth  from  falling  upon 
him? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  bar  all  the  rock  down  that  can  possibly  be 
barred;  have  time  for  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Any  further  demand  there  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Yes;  there  are  other  things  that  we  might  complain 
about;  for  instance,  engineers  that  would  be  required  to  take  an 
examination,  so  that  we  would  know  that  they  are  competent  to  run 
a  hoist. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Anything  further  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  I  can  not  enumerate  more  of  thepa  now. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  As  I  understand,  to  sum  up,  what  you  desire  is  the 
one  hour  at  noon,  more  competent  engineers — a  man  who  has  to  take 
an  examination,  so  that  you  know  as  to  his  competency  (that  it  is  all 
right) — and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  make  tne  place  where  he  is 
worlang  safe  from  falling  rock  or  earth,  to  guard  against  idl  those 
things,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  S3  a  day  and  eight  noura.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Yes;  those  are  the  demands. 

Mr.  SwiTZBE.  Why  do  you  think — ^you  and  your  Federation, 
your  organization — ^believe  that  these  things  that  you  are  now  de- 
manding and  have  just  recited,  are  so  important  to  you;  that  you 
first  demand  these,  instead  of  demanding  some  improved  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  mine,  as  to  the  atmosphere,  heat,  and  so  forth! 

IVIr.  WiNBEEG.  That  might  come  later. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  might  all  be  dead  by  that  time.  It  wouldn't 
do  you  any  good. 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  That  could  be  easily  done;  that  is,  the  air  could 
be  made  better  in  the  mines  bv  haVing  raises  from  one  level  to 
another  before  they  are  required  to  stope,  getting  the  air  in  circu- 
lation. 

Mr.  SwiTZEE.  The  point  that  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Why  have  not 
those  been  your  demands  instead  of  increased  pay  and  things  oi 
that  kind? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Probably  that  has  been  with  the  other  deniands, 
for  all  I  know.     That  might  be  included  in  them. 

Mr.  SwiTZEE.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  you  get  three  or 
four  or  five  dollars  a  day,  you  don't  care  much  about  any  improved 
conditions  as  to  excessive  heat  or  atmosphere  over  what  you  have 
now. 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things,  this  safe- 
guarding our  health.  There  is  no  money  that  a  man  would  give  his 
fife  for. 

Mr.  SwrrzEE.  It  is  bound  to  be  warm  down  that  far  in  the  earth. 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Even  though  a  mine  is  hot,  the  air  could  be  made 
better  by  making  circulation. 

Mr.  SwnzEE.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  at  this  time  whether  you 
would  go  back  to  work  jrourself  without  m^t  inquiring  and  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  union  or  federation? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Not  until  this  thing  is  settled  by  the  federation  a9 
to  when  we  will  go  back. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  have  a  right  to  go  back  to  work  to-morrow  your- 
eelf,  if  you  want  to,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  Yes,  of  course.     I  am  at  liberty*  to  go. 

Mr.  Casey.  There  is  no  Western  Federation  or  anything  else  that 
can  prevent  you  from  going  to  work  to-morrow  if  you  want  to  go  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.  There  is  not,  of  course. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  working  contract  in  the  Mass  Mine? 

Mr.  WiNBEEG.   No. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Who  prevented  you  from  taking  the  necessary  time  to 
bar  down  the  loose  rock  over  your  head  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  boss  said:  "You  are  wasting  too  much  time 
about  4^' loose.  Youvbetter  keep  on  drilling.  Tte  loose  won't  fall 
on  you.'* 

Mr.  Casey.  What  boss  was  that  ?  Was  that  the  mine  captain  or 
shift  boss  or  the  tram  boss,  or  which  one  of  those  bosses  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Shift  boss. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  set  this  Murphy  to  bore  a  hole  up  near 
the  roof  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Build  up  a  stage  and  get  it  up  on  the  stage  and 
b^n  drilling. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  would  you  have  to  build  a  stage  to  set  this 
Murphy  machine  up  on  it  to  dritl  a  hole  near  the  roof? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  would  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  the  average  height  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  doesn't  understand.  Do  you  mean  the 
width  of  the  v^  or  the  height  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No;  height  from  the  foot  rock  to  the  roof,  whether  it 
is  6  to  10  feet?     .     ^ 

Mr.'  WiNBERG.  Foot  rock,  that  is,  the  width  of  the  vein  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  From  the  floor  up. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  differs  from  8  to  10  feet.  He  says  that  they  had 
to  go  up  from  25  to  40  feet. 

Mr.  Casey.  On  staging  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  because  when  the  dirt  was  taken  away  we  had 
to  build  such  stages.  When  the  day  shift  would  blast,  they  would 
take  the  dirt  away  in  the  night;  then  had  to  build  those  stages  to 
work  iipon. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  do  you  get  up  on  this  sta^e,  on  a  ladder  or  how? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Crawl  along  the  foot  and  then  build  up  the  stage. 
Sometimes  we  had  a  ladder. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  high  was  the  stage  that  you  fell  from  when  you 
were  overcome  by  gas  that  you  mentioned  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Fourteen  feet. 

Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  alone  at  that  time? 
'-    Mr.  WiNBiSRCJ.  All  alone. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  found  you? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  came  to  myself  before  anybody  came. 

Mr.  Casey.  Would  it  be  possible  to  cool  those  lower  Hf ts  by  fans 
and  dri vmg  air  down  mto  them  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  it  will  appear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  heat  in  the  Mass  mine;  not  deep  enough. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  It  would  be  possible  if  air  was  let  down  there,  but 
even  the  compressed  air  was  closed  off  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  blow  any. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  the 
compressed  air  to  run  the  machines  and  then  change  the  current  of 
air  by  using  force  fans  to  drive  the  air  down  in  there  to  create  a  cir- 
culation ? 

Mr.  Rees.  With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Casey,the 
v^itilation  of  these  n\ineg  is  one  of  the  biggest  engineering  problems 
in  mining,'  and -I  do  not  think  the  testimony  of  inexpert  witnesses 
should  be  given  much  weight. 
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Mr.  Casey.  Well,  Mr.  Rees,  I  have  asked  this  question  half  a 
dozen  times  and  I  am  glad  someone  has  made  an  explanation  of  it. 
I  have  been  trying  to  mid  out  why  those  places  are  so  hot. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  He  says  it  i^  possible  that  the  air  could  be  cleared 
if  they  had  such  an  apparatus  down  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  witness  also  stated,  Mr.  Casey,  that  if  they  would 
make  a  raise  in  the  stope  to  the  level  above  it  would  take  the  bad 
air  out  of  the  back  of  the  stope. 

Mr.  Kees.  There  you  are  up  against  a  proposition  of  stopping  the 
circulation  in  the  up  and  down  shafts  by  doing  that  very  tning.  I 
say  it  is  the  most  technical  branch  of  mining. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  have  been  trjdng  to  bring  out  here  for  my  own 
information  and  for  the  information  of  the  committee  is  whjr  it  is 
necessary  for  men  to  go  down  in  those  mines  and  take  on  their 
clothes  and  work  pushing  cars  with  only  boots  and  pants  on,  and 
why  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  they  can  have  a  current  of  air 
down  there  so  as  to  give  them  some  fresh  air. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  will  give  you  a  full  explanation  from  somebody  that 
knows  something  about  it,  but  these  men  can  not  possibly  know. 

Mr.  Casey.  This  is  the  first  statement  we  have  had  that  this  is  a 
technical  engineering  question.  I  am  glad  you  have  made  that  state- 
ment.    I  will  not  asK  that  question  any  more. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  didn't  want  to  interfere  at  all  and  I  am  not  objecting 
now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  these  men  should  give  their  views,  but 
I  do  not  wish  the  committee  to  lose  sight  of  that  very  important 
factor  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  can  see  the  importance  of  it  now,  but  inasmuch  as 
you  or  some  one  representing  tne  operatons  did  not  attempt  to  give 
us  some  reason  for  it,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  from  these  men. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  have  not,  of  course,  reached  our  opportunity  yet. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  trouble,  Mr.  Rees,  is  that  while  it  is  not 
for  these  men  to  tell  how  the  conditions  can  be  bettered,  yet  they 
have  a  right  to  tell  that  they  have  complained  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ai\d  that  that  is  one  of  the  numerous  things  that 
they  feel  should  be  remedied  in  some  way,  especially  in  the  deeper 
mines.  I  do  not  recall  that  that  situation  is  applicable  to. the  Mass 
Mine.     I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  the  Mass  is  not  a  deep  mine. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  some  of  the  mines  apparently  where 
they  do  make  serious  complaints  about  those  conditions.  Of  course^ 
as  this  witness  says  the  companies  can  not  prevent  the  mine  from 
being  warm  or  hot.  The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
possibility  of  reasonably  relieving  the  conditions  the  men  complain  of. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  best  engineers  in  the  country  are  working  upon  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Casey.  With  that  statement  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  ask  the  witness  any  further  questions  about  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Rees,  of  course,  the  heat 
comes  from  the  depth  of  the  mine  primarily,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  it  is  from  the  depth  of  the  mines;  the  heat  increases 
as  they  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  heat  increases  proportionately  with  the 
depth  ? 
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Mr.  Rees.  It  varies  in  different  mines,  varies  in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  supposed  so;  but  the  Question  of  the 
heat  and  gas  and  smoke  that  some  of  them  have  complained  of  being 
overcome  with  is  not  necessarily  a  condition  due  to  tne  depth? 

Mr.  Rees.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  gas  and  smoke  may  occur  near  the 
surface  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  but  the  problem  of  ventilation  increases  enor- 
mously with  depth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  presume  it  would. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  nours  do  the  engineers  who  run  these  en- 
gines, to  take  the  miners  down  and  bring  them  back  to  the  surface, 
work  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERO.  I  believe  they  used  to  go  on  shift  at  20  minutes  to 
7  and  stay  there  until  half  past  5  in  the  evening,  or  during  the  whole 
(im^  that  the  men  were  down,  until  they  came  up  again. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  many  hours  do  the  engineers  work  on  night  shift  t 

Mr.  WiNBERO.  The  same,  I  beUeve. 

.Mr.  Casey.  What  does  that  mean,  about  a  12-hour  shift  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  from  20  minutes  to  7  until 
half  past  12,  that  was  at  the  Mass  mine,  the  custom. 

Mr.  Casey.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  attorneys  if  you  have  a  law  in 
Michigan  governing  the  number  of  hours  the  engineers  work  whose 
duty  it  is  to.  lower  men  into  the  mine  and  raise  them  out  of  the  mine- 
how  many  hours  they  shall  work  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  only  covered,  Mr.  Casey,  if  mv  remembrance  is 
right,  by  the  provisions  oi  the  mine  inspector  law,  where  it  is  provided 
that  he  can  require  alterations  of  anything  that  affects  the  safety 
in  operation. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  has  never  been  contended,  however,  to  my  notion, 
that  the  mine  inspector  had  the  right  to  change  the  number  of  hoiu^. 

Mr.  Casey.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  because  I  know  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  law  which  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  an  engineer  who  runs  the  engine  to  hoist  the  men  up  and 
down  the  shaft  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  if  you  had  such  a  statute  in  this  State  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  think  we  have,  but  I  think  we  have  a  general 
practice  of  an  eight-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Petermann.  And  it  has  been  for  years;  they  have  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  so  at  the  Mass  mine,  which 
is  a  small  improductable  mine,  but  that  is  generally  so.  Sometimes 
in  those  smaller  mines  that  practice  does  not  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  exploration  mine,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  it  is  an  old  mine.  Part  of  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
mines  in  this  country,  that  for  years  and  years  was  not  operated; 
that  is  the  old  Minnesota.  And  then  there  "were  other  old  workings 
taken  in  with  it,  and  they  started  about  1899,  with  this  companyi 
and  have  been  producing  in  a  small  way — ^running  the  mine  by 
assessments. 

Mr.  Casey.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  then,  you  have  no  law 
governing  the  subject  itself,  but  it  is  a  general  practice  to  work  the 
engineers  in  eight-hour  shifts,  or  three  shifts,  in  any  one  day,  with 
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the  exception  of  some  few  cases  that  may  require  the  engineer  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  not  statd  that  that  is  a  fact,  but  I  think  we 
shall  show — do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  think  that  is  so,  and  that  is  so  with  the  firemen,  too. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  now,  but  it  was 
before  the  strike. 

Mr.  Kerb.  I  just  want  to  add  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Rees, 
that  this  question  of  ventilation,  from  the  men's  standpoint,  at  least, 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  technical  skill  or  scientific  work  as  it  id 
a  question  of  expense;  and  that  ventilation  in  the  lower  levels  is  no 
more  difficult  than  elsewhere,  except  from  the  expense  standpoint, 
because,  as  has  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  it  is  the  practice 
in  some  of  the  mines  to  run  a  raise  up  to  the  next  level  before  the 
stope  is  carried  up,  and  in  some  mines  that  practice  does  not  obtam. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  is  that  run  up  for?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  ? 

Mr.  Kerb.  That  is  run  up  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  bad 
air  and  allowing  it  to  escape  up  to  the  next  level  from  the  back  of 
the  stope. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Kerr,  one  question: 
Has  the  mine  inspector,  when  he  finds  unsanitary  conditions  existing, 
the  right  to  order  a  nUning  company  to  improve  the  condition,  to 
rectify  the  unwholesomeness  and  the  oad  conditions  which  are  found 
to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  statute  at  hand  again;  but 
I  read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  look  over  all  the  record. 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  of  course  not.  I  tmnk  at  least  generally  his  duties 
are  assumed  to  be  that  of  advising  changes  that  will  make  the  place 
more  safe. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  often  is  he  required  to  visit  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  think  once  every  60  days. 

Mr.  Rees.  Not  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  least  once  every  60  days. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  ask  the  witness  a  question:  Did  you  ever  see  a 
mine  inspector  in  the  Mass  mine  while  you  were  working  there  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  never  saw  him  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  the  mine  in- 
spector concernmg  the  condition  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  1  have  never  complained. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  have  spoken  about  the  extra  work  you  are  re- 

auired  to  perform  in  drilling;  how  many  feet  of  drilling  is  a  reasonable 
ay's  work? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  On  a  one-man  machine  or  two-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  On  the  machine  that  you  were  working  on  when  you 
had  to  speed  up,  were  told  to  speed  up  by  the  bosses  ? 

Mr.  WiNBEBG.  Seven  holes  would  be  plenty  if  a  man  could  get 
them,  but  sometimes  I  could  not  even  get  that;  but  they  required 
from  8  to  12  holes. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  many  holes  do  you  say  are  enough  for  a  day's 
work  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBERO.  Seven.  That  is  enough  work  for  one  man;  a  man 
gets  plenty  of  work  with  seven. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  aU  the  holes  the  same  length,  or  the  same  depth, 
in  all  places  ?  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  they  were  requu-ed 
to  drill  about  50  feet  of  hole. 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  That  was  required,  50  feet  a  day  for  every  day  of 
'  the  week. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  would  be  a  reasonable  requirement  for  a  day^s 

work  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  About  40  would  be  reasonable,  with  the  MiuTphy 
machine. 

.  Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  mine  captain  about  the 
action  of  the  shift  boss  in  interfering  with  you  in  seeing  that  the  roof 
was  cleared  away  to  insure  safety  before  going  to  work  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  I  told  the  captain  about  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  this  matter  receive  consideration  at  the  meeting 
that  you  held  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  betterment  of  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  at  that  meeting  the  on,ly  things  we  asked  for 
was  the  nine-hour  time,  and  competent  engineers.  That  was  be- 
cause we  had  to  work  so  at  the  noon  hour  that  we  hardly  had  time  to 
have  our  dinner  at  all. 

Mr.  Howell,  Isn't  it  true  that  in  working  in  a  mine  the  greiitest 
danger  comes  from  the  falling  rock  from  the  roof  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  roof. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint,  I 
should  imagine,  if  you  were  not  permitted  to  make  the  roof  safe — that 
was  a  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  than  anything  else,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  The  main  complaints  would  be  the  danger  occa- 
sioned from  loose.  But  bad  air — that  would  be  a  main  ground  for 
coinplaint. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  there  never  was  any  formal  complaint  made 
against  interference  with  the  miners  in  making  the  roof  secure? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  No;  except  what  each  one  individually  complained 
about  to  the  captain.  That  was  an  everyday  occurrence.  They  were 
coinplaining  about  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Howell.  Then  it  was  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  that  you 
had  to  contend  with,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  that  was  the  greatest  complaint  about  that 
mine — ^was  about  the  loose. 

Mr.  Howell.  But  you  never  made  formal  complaint  in  this  bill  of 
complaint  that  you  made  to  the  management.  It  was  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Just  one  more  question.  The  number  of  feet  that  would 
make  a  day's  work  for  drilling  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  ground, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes;  it  depends  a  whole  lot  on  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  And  on  the  machine  you  have? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Well,  it  depended  a  lot  upon  that,  too, 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  well  as  to  tne  condition  of  the  hanging? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Whether  it  contained  lots  of  loose  or  not  that  required 
a  great  deal  of  barring  or  pinching  down  ? 
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Mr.  WiNBEEG.  That  would  take  time  from  drilling,  of  course,  but 
we  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  time  we  wanted  to  bar  the  loose, 
and  even  after  we  were  drilling  the  loose  would  drop  down  by  us. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Have  you  ever  been  under  a  hanging,  where  your  safety 
would  require  that  you  ought  to  take  three  or  four  hours  to  bar  the 
loose  down  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  I  have  been  in  such  places. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  time  would  you  come  to  the  surface  after  the  shift 
in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  We  averaged  about  10  minutes  to  5. 

Mr.  Eees.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Sometimes  it  would  be  later. 

Mr.  Rees.  How  much  later? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Sometimes  it  will  be  15  or  20  minutes  later. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  time  would  you  stop  work  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  We  were  required  to  begin  taking  down  the  machine 
at  a  quarter  to  6. 

Mr.  Rees.  So  that  you  would  stop  drilling  at  |b  quarter  to  5 
every  day  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Mostly  so,  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  then — blast  ? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  Take  the  machine  down  and  blast  it,  and  then  we 
take  the  machine  down  and  blasted;  sometimes  we  do  not  go  quick 
enough,  and  we  would  stay  down  after  5. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  one  of  the  general  grievances  for  which  this 
strike  was  brought,  that  the  men  in  the  mine  throughout  this  dis- 
trict were  not  given  time  enough  to  bar  down  the  loose — to  make 
the  place  safe  for  themselves? 

Mr.  WiNBERG.  That  has  been  one  of  the  grievances. 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  that  one  of  the  demands  of  the  federation  upon 
the  copper  mining  companies  of  this  whole  district  ? 

Mr.  iJjERR.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  demands 
are  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Rees.  No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  speak  for  themselves.  Now,  it  is  apparent  that 
that  line  of  inquiry  will  be  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  these 
mining  companies  in  this  district  usualljr  Work  by  contract,  and 
this  witness  was  working  by  the  day,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  from  the  general  conditions  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Rees.  We  are  supposed  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  up  against  a 
general  strike,  in  which  certain  specific  demands  were  made.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  if  this  was  one  of  the  specific  demands  of  the  fed- 
eration ? 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Rees,  did  not  the  federation 
in  writing  make  some  definite  demand  that  would  be  better  evidence 
than  this?  Would  not  it  be  better  to  prove  these  demands,  in  writ- 
ing, as  they  actually  are,  than  to  ask  this  man  whether  he  understands 
that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  strike  was  for  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  That  is  not  my  purpose.  The  letter  is  in  evidence  that 
was  written  to  the  company,  and  no  demands  were  specified. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  general. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  was  along  general  lines. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  three  things  named,  I  think,  and  that 
is  all. 
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Mr.  Ress.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
asked  what  the  three  demands  were,  he  said  that  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  federation  in  the  strike.  Now,  I  am  asking  him,  if  it  is 
one  of  the  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  can  not  bind  the  whole  federation? 

Mr.  Rees.  Oh,  no;  of  course  he  can  not.  But  I  think  I  am  enti- 
tled to  ask  him  if  that  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  federation  through- 
out this  district  in  this  strike. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Switzer  at  the  time  he  asked 
the  question  that  if  an  attorney  had  asked  that  question  we  would 

Erobably  sustain  an  objection  to  it;  but,  of  course,  I  suppose  we  mem- 
ers  of  the  committee  have  the  right  to  ask  anything  we  please.    If 
you  will  read  the  question  now,  Mr.  Reporter,  please. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  from  the  witness 
was  why  thev  did  not  make  these  demands,  if  they  were  so  apparent 
and  obvious  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  I  think  he  said  this  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  feder- 
ation. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  may  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that 
the  demands  are  on  the  record  now,  and  that  they  were  for  better 
working  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  trying  to  ask  him  whether  that  is  one  of 
those  conditions. 

Mr.  Kerr.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  that  there 
were  no  specific  better  conditions  asked  for;  but  general  better  con- 
ditions were  asked  for,  and  a  conference  was  asked,  between  the 
operators  and  the  men,  at  which  those  specific  demands  were  to  be 
enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  applied  to  one  mine  and  some  to 
another,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  what  Mr.  Rees's  question  is  aimed  at,  to 
find  out  whether  that  condition  applies  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  are  some  demands  I  suppose  that 
apply  to  one  mine  alone,  perhaps.  The  eight-hour  working  day,  the 
minimum  wage,  and  the  recognition  of  the  union,  I  believe,  apply  to 
the  entire  copper  coimtry. 

Mr.  le  Ge^jdre.  Well,  this  man  only  worked  in  Ontonagon 
County  and  he  can  not 

Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don^t  care  enough  about  it  to  waste 
time  on  it. 

(The  reporter  repeated  the  pending  question  as  follows:  "Was 
that  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Federation  upon  the  copper  mining 
companies  of  this  whole  district?'') 

Mr.  Winberg.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That  is 
included  in  the  demand  for  better  conditions. 

Mr.  Rees.  What  was  the  name  of  the  shift  boss  that  told  you 
that  you  should  not  spetid  so  much  time  taking  down  loose. 

Mr.  Winberg.  A  Polish  fellow,  called  Joe  Zeminsky,  or  something. 
I  am  not  sure  about  his  second  name,  but  his  first  name  was  Joe,  and 
I  think  it  was  Zeminsky. 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Winberg.  When  I  worked  at  the  Mass  Mine. 

Mr.  Rees.  Give  us  some  idea  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Winberg.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
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Mr.  Rees.  How  manjr  times  did  the  shift  boss  tell  you  that  ? . 
^  Mr.  WiNBEEG.  He  said  it  a  number  of  times,  many  different 
times,  the  same  shift  boss.     We  often  talked  about  it. 
Mr.  Rees.  The  same  ? 
Mr.  Winberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Jalmeb  Moilanen,  sworn,  on  examination,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerb.  You  live  in  Franklin  Township  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kebb.  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  have  been  working  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Started  when  you  were  about  16. 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  was  15  years  and  ^  months  old  when  I  started.in 
the  mine. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Now,  I  want  you  to  give  the  committee  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  hoisting  skip,  the  dimensions  of  it. 

Mr.  Moilanen.  The  inside  measurement  is  fifteen  and  a  half, 

Mr.  Petebmann.  At  what  mine,  Mr.  Kerr  ? 

Mr.  Kebb.  The  Franklin. 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Franklin  Junior.  The  size  of  the  skip  is  fiftep^i 
and  a  half 

Mr.  Kebb.  Feet;  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Feet,  then  4  feet  3,  and  4  feet  4  inches. 

Mr.  Casey.  Was  that  4  feet  3,  and  4  feet  4,  wide  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  deep  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  It  is  15 J  feet  long,  4  feet  and  4  inches  high,  ai^d 
4  feet  3  wide. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Now,  is  that  the  kind  of  a  skip  in  which  the  men  were 
lowered  into  the  mine  at  the  FrankUn  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kebb.  State  how  the  men  went  into  the  skip  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  They  usually  put  three  ladders  in  the  skip  and 
then  the  men  were  standing  on  those  ladders. 

Mr.  Kebb.  How  many  men  would  be  put  into  that  skip  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  About  30  or  35. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Were  you  ever  there  when  a  man  was  killed,  in  that 
skip,  when  going  down  into  the  mine? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Now,  as  to  whether  a  competent  and  careful  engineer 
was  always  maintained  for  that  hoist? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  No. 

Mr.  Kebb.  What  was  the  trouble  with  the  lowering  and' the  hoistipg 
of  the  men  ? 

^  Mr.  Moilanen.  Some  of  them  lowered  down  too  fast  and  some- 
times too  slow;  and  sometimes  jerking. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  a  man  called  Salo 
being  killed  there? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Kebb.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  remained  home  from 
the  mine  the  next  day  as  a  protest  to  the  system  of  lowering  the  men 
into  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Moii^nen.  They  did. 

31151—14 31 
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Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  or  not  so  many  men  were  crowded  in 
this  skip  that  it  became  necessary  for  someone  to  stand  upon  the 
baJe,  or  hang  onto  the  bale  of  the  skip  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  there  were  too  many  that  time  when  the 
man  got  killed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  had  a  little  strike  there  at  that  tune,  did  youi 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  we  did. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  discharged? , 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Were  you  able  to  get  work  in  another  mine  in  this 
county  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  after  some  time. 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  did  you  do  that  ?     What  name  did  you  use  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  had  my  stepfather's  name,  Elmer  Corneo,  when 
I  went  into  the  Isle  Royale  just  after  th3  strike.  Just  aft3r  the  strike 
I  worked  here  in  town  for  one  contractor. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Than,  did  you  gD  to  anoth2r  mine? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  after  I  worked  in  the  Isle  Royale;  I  worked 
in  the  Quincy  after  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  State  whether  or  not  you  chaDg?d  your  name. 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  In  the  Quincy  I  nad  my  right  name. 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  name  did  you  have  in  the  Isle  Royale  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Elmer  Corneo;  that  was  my  stepfatner's  name. 

Mr.  Kjerr.  Your  name  is  Milan  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  may  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  were  you  working  when  the  strike  came 
on? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  was  laid  off  in  the  Quincy  about  a  week  before. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  had  you  worked  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  worked  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  go  right  there  from  the  Isle  Royale  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Not  right  straight. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  much  time  between  that  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  couldn't  say;  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Petermann.  About  how  much  time — a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  It  might  have  been  a  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  Isle  Royale  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  worked  about  four  months  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  this  Salo  killed  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  1912. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  were  you  idle  after  that  strike  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  On  the  same  week  when  the  strike  was  over  I 
started  to  work  in  town  here  for  a  contractor. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  contractor? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  worked  for  that  contractor  maybe  two  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Then  vou  went  to  the  Isle  Royale  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Not  right  away. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  at  any  other  mine  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  try  to  get  work  at  any  other  mine? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Which  one  ? 
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Mr.  MoiLANEN.  The  Franklin,  Tecumseh,  and  Quincy. 
Mr.  Petermann.  Couldn't  get  work  at  either  place  ? 

Mr.  MOILANEN.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  there  any  reason  given  you  for  that  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  did  you  apply  to  at  the  Tecumseh? 
That  is  the  La  Salle,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  did  you  apply  to  there  i 

Mr.  Moilanen.  The  captain. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  name  ?         ' 

Mr:  Moilanen.  Skews,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Skews.  What  reason  did  he  give  you  for  not 
having  any  work  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Well,  he  said  he  had  a  full  hand. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  you  applied  to  the  Isle  Royale,  who  did 
you  apply  to  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  There  was  a  man  got  a  job  over  there  and  he  came 
to  ask  me  as  a  partner. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  went  out 
there  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  The  captain. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  he  tell  vou  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  He  told  me  I  could  go  and  work  with  that  fellow. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  he  ask  you  where  you  had  worked  before  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  don't  remember  what  he  asked. 

Mr.  Petjjrmann.  Don't  you  remember  whether  he  asked  you 
where  you  had  worked  before  you  came  to  the  Isle  Royale  t 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  guess  he  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  that  captain's  name  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  him. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  he  the  superintendent  or  a  mining  captain  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  The  mining  captain. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  got  your  job  just  the  same.  You  told  him 
where  you  had  come  from  and  where  you  had  been  working,  and  you 
got  your  job  ? 

1^.  Moilanen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  do  you  do?    Are  you  a  miner? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  Timberman. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Timberman.  Work  as  a  timberman  all  the 
time  at  the  Isle  Royale  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  1  worked  on  a  machine  there. 
.     Mr.  Petermann.  Difd  you  tell  this  captain  that  you  had  worked 
at  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  told  him  I  worked  in  town. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  didn't  tell  him  that  you  worked  at  any  of  the 
other  mines.     Didn't  you  tell  him  you  had  worked  in  the  other  mines  t 

Mr.  Moilanen.  I  guess  I  told  him  I  worked  sometime  ago. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  mines  did  you  tell  him  you  worked  in  ^ 

Mr.  Moilanen.  The  Boston  and  the  Franklin. 
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Mr.  Petebmann.  You  said  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANBN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  you  do  at  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Timberman. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  have  a  machine  before  you  went  to 
the  Isle  Royale  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANBN.  Not  steady. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now,  are  you  sure  you  told  the  captain  at  the 
Isle  Royale  that  you  had  been  working  at  the  Franklin  mine  ? 

Mr.  MOILANEN.^  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  name  of  the  engineer  that  you  men 
objected  to  so  much  up  at  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Frank  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  the  Franklin  working  now,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  they  are  hoisting  water  in  it,  and  I  guess 
they  got  two  machines  there,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  this  Frank  Wilcox  still  working  there  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  guess  he  is. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Don't  guess  at  it.  If  you  know,  say  so;  and  if 
you  don't  know,  say  so.     Do  you  know  whether  he  is  working  there) 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  1  haven't  been  lately  in  the  engine  house. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  don't  know  whether  he  is  working  there 
then,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.   No. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  did  he  work  there  after  this  accident  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  He  worked  there  last  summer,  yet. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  strike  was  due 
to  the  death  of  this  man,  this  miner  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  fell  down  the  shaft  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  not  this  strike. 

Mr.  Howell.  No;  I  mean  that  strike.     What  cause  it  was  due  to. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  local  socialistic  organi- 
zation ? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  that 
unless  you  want  to.  If  you  want  to  answer  it,  why,  go  ahead;  if  you 
don't,  you  can  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  MOILANEN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*no"  ? 
Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  mean  I  am  not  a  member. 
Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  not  a  member.     That  is  all. 
Mr.  SwnzER.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  this  country  ? 
Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SwiTZER.  Bom  here  ? 
Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  nationality  ? 
Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Finn. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  been  forced  or  coerced  to  perform  any 
labor  here  contrary  to  your  will  ? 
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Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  collecting  your 

pay? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  been  forced  in  the  performance  of 
labor  for  any  of  these  mining  companies  to  deal  with  any  particular 
store  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  your  mail  facilities  been  interfered  with  in  any 
way  during  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  blacklisted  because  you  com- 
plamed  of  working  conditions  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  On  account  of  that  strike  we  had  there  in  Boston 
when  the  man  got  killed,  I  went  to  ask  for  a  job  after  the  strike  was 
over;  asked  the  captain  for  work,  ^^How  is  chances  for  work?''  He 
said,  *^No."  And  then  I  asked  him  what  was  the  reason.  He  said, 
'  *  You  ought  to  know  what."     I  didn't  ask  anything  else.     I  went  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  what  the  reason  was,  did  you? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  I  understood  that  it  was  on  account  of  thdt 
strike. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  captain,  this  same  man  that  you  refer 
to,  of  another  mine  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  That  was  the  captain  of  that  there  mine. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  man  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANAN.  The  same  man;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  understand  that  you  could  not  have  got 
work  at  other  places;  that  he  refused  you  work  there  because  of  that 
strike  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  I  know  he  didn't  give  me  any  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  impression  ?  What  is  the 
understanding  ?  It  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is 
your  candid  opinion  when  a  man  is  discharged;  can  he  get  work  at 
some  other  mine  or  not  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  he  can  unless  he  is  blacklisted. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  not  blacklisted  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  what  it  takes  to  constitute  a 
black  list ;  what  you  have  got  to  do  to  get  on  the  black  list ;  what  would 
cause  you  to  be  put  on  the  b^ack  list  in  the  copper  country  here! 
Have  you  any  idea  on  that  subject  yourself? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  get — ^we  had  a  strike  there, 
and  we  were  trying  to  get  a  Uttle  more  wages  and  such  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  trying  to  get  some  better  conditions 
the^e  by  that  little  strike,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  About  two  and  a  half  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  fired  you,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  wouldn't  let  you  go  back? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 
•    The  Chairman.  You  never  did  get  back  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  mine  ? 
Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  employment 
in  any  other  mine  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  too,  in 
order  to  get  employment  in  another  mine  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  There  was  some  of  these  strikers  that  was  looking 
for  work  in  different  mines,  and  they  didn't  get  any. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  get  any? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  There  was  some  of  them  gone  away  now  from 
here. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  a  State  law  against 
blacklisting  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  He  probably  does  not  know  that.  Have  you  any 
such  law,  Mr.  Petermann  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  don't  know  of  any. 
•   The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  blacklist  law  or  boycott  law  in  this 
State  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  such  law,  it  is  not  in  operation  up 
here,  is  it? 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  is  no  blacklist  up  in  this  country.  I  want 
to  ask  this  man  a  question  on  that.  You  nave  lived  up  here  all  your 
life,  haven't  vou? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  blacklist 
among  the  different  mining  companies  here,  so  that  when  a  man  gets 
fired  at  one  of  the  mines,  he  can  not  get  a  job  at  another,  do  you? 
You  don't  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  such  a  thing  exists  in  the 
copper  country  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No. 

Mr.  Petermann.  No. 

Mr.  KJERR.  It  is  very  usual,  however,  for  men  when  they  are  dis- 
charged from  one  mine  to  change  their  names,  is  it  not,  here  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  They  do  sometimes. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  do  they  do  that  for  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  They  are  afraid  that  they  may  get  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  in  this  copper  country  believe  among 
themselves,  whether  it  is  true  or  whether  it  is  not  true,  do  they 
beheve  that  there  is  some  understanding  here  among  the  operators 
whereby,  if  they  get  fired  from  one  mine,  for  any  reason,  that  they  can 
not  get  employment  in  another  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  believe  that,  or  don't  they  beUeve  it.  Is 
it  true,  do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  have  heard  them  talk  about  it.  I  don't  know  it 
for  my  part. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  don't  know  that  personally  yourself? 
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Mr.  MoiLANEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Am  I  to  understand  that  when  you  were  discharged 
from  the  FrankUn,  and  you  went  to  work  at  the  Quincy  or  some 
other  mine,  that  you  changed  your  name  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  that  was  on  account  of  the  other  fellows  on 
the  same  strike  looking  for  work,  and  they  didn't  get  any  work  in 
these  mines,  and  I  was  working  at  that  time  in  town  here,  and  after 
I  went  to  work  up  there  in  the  Isle  Royale  I  thought  maybe  I  would 
get  fired  from  there. 

Mr.  Casey.  You  changed  your  name  so  that  you  could  get  a  job; 
was  that  it  ? 

9 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  So  that  the  boss  in  the  mine  where  you. went  to  work 
wouldn't  know  that  you  were  the  same  man  that  was  discharged 
from  the  Franklin  because  of  that  little  strike  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  the  men  generally  feel  that  there  is  a  black  list  in 
this  district  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  They  feel  that  way,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Why  didn't  the  men  go  up  to  the  mining -captain  or  to 
the  general  manager  and  present  theu-  grievances  and  complaints 
about  this  loose  rock  and  aoout  those  things  ?  Are  they  afraid  that 
they  will  lose  their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Casey.  Or  didn't  they  want  to  that? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  they  are  afraid  they  will  loose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Casey.  Is  that  general  ?  Do  the  men  feel  that  way  ?  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  say  whether  it  is  true  that  they  will  lose  their  jobs 
or  not;  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  how  the  men  feel  about  tnose 
things. 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  seems  that  in  most  cases  where  men  have  been 
discharged  it  is  over  a  strike,  or  some  trouble  with  the  company. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is,  if  in  the  copper  country  it  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  that  men  are  discharged  from  their  work  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  they  have  been  discharged  many  times. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  it  considered  as  a  mark  of  reproach  or  discredit 
to  be  discharged  from  a  mine  ? 

Mr.  Kerb.  He  doesn't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  it  considered  an  evidence  against  the  competency 
or  faithfulness  of  the  miner  to  be  discharged  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Of  the  man? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes.     Is  it  a  disgrace  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  the  only  thing  is  that  he  can  not  get  work. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  a  general  feeling  here  that  men  have  been 
discharged  for  light  and  trivial  causes,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  For  small  things. 

Mr.  Howell.  For  9mall  tmngs,  trivial  things. 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Oh,  then,  you  could  get  a  job  at  another  mine. 

Mr.  Howell.  Has  it  been  customary  for  the  mining  companies  to 
discharge  miners  for  some  small,  trifling  affair  ? 

Mr.  MOILANEN.  Yes;  they  did. 
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Mr.  Howell.  How  many  instances  of  that  kind  have  there  been 
in  a  year  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Most  of  the  instances  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  where  men  have  been  discharged  were 
where  they  have  refused  to  work  for  the  mining  companies. 

Now,  when  you  went  to  seek  work  after  being  discharged  from  this 
mine,  were  you  ever  questioned  as  to  where  you  had  worked  and 
whether  you  had  been  discharged  by  another  mining  company  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  always  worked  for  the  FrankEn  Co.  before  I 
went  to  the  Isle  Royale.   . 

Mr.  Howell.  When  you  went  to  the  Isle  Royale  Co.,  did  the 
manager  there  ask  you  if  you  had  been  discharged  from  any  other 
mine? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Well,  the  captain  was  the  man  that  took  me  in. 

Mr.  Howell.  When  he  inquired  as  to  whether  he  would  employ 
you  or  not,  did  he  ask  you  if  you  had  ever  been  discharged  from  any 
mine  in  this  copper  country  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  can  not  remember  if  he  asked  that  or  not. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  tell  him  whether  you  had?  Did  you  tell 
him  whether  you  had  been  discharged  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  just  told  him  where  you  had  last  worked? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  say  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
miners  that  there  is  a  blacklist  here.  Do  you  want  the  committee 
to  understand  that  that  blacklist  consists  of  men  who  have  been 
discharged  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  mines,  or  only  contains 
the  names  of  those  who  engaged  in  some  strike  or  opposition  to  the 
ways  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Only  in  the  case  of  some  strike,  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  think  all  employees  who  have  gone  out  on  strike 
have  been  blackUsted  in  this  district? 

Mr.  MoiLANEN.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  violate  a  custom  of  this 
copper  country  by  working  a  short  shift  this  Saturday  afternoon. 
We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


Germania  Hall, 
Hancock f  Mich.,  Saturday  afternoon,  February  14, 1914, 

The  committee  resumed  its  session  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

KoNSTo  Peterson,  a  witness,  sworn  on  examination,  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  LB  Gendre.  How  long  have  vou  lived  in  this  coxmtry  ? 
Mr.  Peterson.  Born  and  raised  here. 
Mr.  le  Gendre.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  Peterson.  Twenty-four  yeare  old. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  mines  have  you  worked  in  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  have  worked  in  the  Isle  Koyal,  Franklin  Junior, 
Victoria,  Baltic,  and  the  Giatiot  mines,  over  behind  the  Mohawk. 

Mr.  LE  Gendee.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla! 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  for  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  the 
Gratiot. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  in  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Peterson.  About  12  years. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  mme  did  you  work  in  last  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  At  the  Franklin  Junior. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  About  two  months. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  can  you  say  about  the  conditions  in  the 
FrankUn  Junior? 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  are  pretty  poor  all  the  way  through,  all  over. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Please  state  what  do  you  mean  by  the  condi- 
tions being  very  poor. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  that  is  a  poor  place  there;  loose;  comes  down 
the  shaft.  That  is  in  the  old  Conglomerate.  I  pretty  near  got 
killed  there  in  the  shaft  from  the  loose  coming  down. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  work  were  you  doing  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  last  I  was  stemming,  but  I  Was  supposed  to 
go  on  the  machine  just  before  I  got  fired. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  kind  of  a  machine  were  you  istemming  ont 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  stemming  on  the  one-man  machines,  what 
they  call  the  Muphies. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  did  you  stem  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Pretty  near  two  months. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  can  you  say  about  this  machine  ?  Hiave 
you  any  fault  to  find  with  it? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  there  is  a  lot  of  fault. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  State  what  fault  you  find  with  the  machine, 

Mr.  Peterson.  To  say  the  plain  truth,  them  machines  are  nothing 
else  but  man-killers.  'Any  man  to  ^o  down  there  in  the  mortiinff  in 
the  smoke,  first,  he  has  got  a  little  time  to  pinch  out  the  loose,  uien 
go  down  and  start  drilling  with  that  machme,  with  the  dirt  and  dust 
always  coming  from  the  holes.  '  Sometimes  there  is  so  much  dust 
that  you  can^t  hardly  see  your  partner  5  or  6  feet  away  from  you. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  becomes  of  this  dust  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  This  dust  comes  out  of  the  holes  there  when  you 
are  drilling  with  the  dry-hole  machines,  and  after  a  while  it  settles 
down  and  there  is  nobody  workmg  for  a  whUe. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  As  long  as  you  are  working  in  this  dust 

Mr.  Peterson.  As  long  as  you  are  moving  your  machine  the  dust 
is  always  coming  out  of  the  hole,  and  it  is  always  dusty. 

Mr.  IJE  Gendre.  How  close  do  you  stand  to  the  machine? 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  have  got  to  stand  to  the  machine  to  hang  on 
to  it;  right  close  to  it;  have  the  machine  between  your  legs  some- 
times and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  it  to  turn  the  machine  and  drill. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Do  you  have  anything  to  protect  your  lungs 
from  this  dust  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Casey.  How  close  is  this  machine  to  the  place  where  you  are 
working?  ^ 

Mr.  rETEBSON.  Of  course,  if  you  are  down  on  the  bottom  hole,  or 
on  the  hanging  hole — on  the  hanging  hole  it  is  worse.  You  have  got 
to  stand  right  under  there,  shake  your  machine  this  way,  and  all  that 
stuff  comes  down  on  top  of  you. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  far  is  it  away  from  the  face  ?    Is  it  a  foot  or  two! 

Mr.  Peterson.  Sometimes  might  not  be  any  more  than  2  feet. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  any  dust  comes  from  the  operation  of  the 
two-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  not  as  much  as  these  one-man  machines. 
It  is  very  seldom  you  have  to  drill  dry  holes  with  a  two-man  machine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendrb.  This  two-man  machine  is  worked  by  water,  isn't 
it,  or  they  have  water  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  have  water  in  the  two-inan  machine. 

Mr.  LE  Qendre.  One  man  supplies  water  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  then  they  have  the  water  leyners.  That  is 
a  one-man  machine,  too;  but  I  never  worked  on  them. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  working  in  the  Franklin  at  the  tune 
Emil  Salo  was  killed  ? 
.  Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time,  but  right  after. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Do  you  remember  there  was  a  strike  right  after? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir*  I  was  working  at  the  Baltic  at  that  time. 
After  the  strike  I  was  asked  to  come  back  three  times.  Capt.  Dan 
Doney  of  the  Boston  sent  word  for  me  three  times  to  come  back,  but 
I  wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Do  you  remember  when  the  mine  inspector  came 
around  after  this  strike  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Talked  about  putting  some  protection  over  these 
skips? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  he  came  up  to  the  ''dry,''  and  when  I  noticed 
him  in  there  he  was  reading  something — ^I  don't  know  just  what  it  was. 
It  was  some  rules  that  he  got  from  Lansing  what  a  mining  inspector 
had  to  do,  and  while  I  was  in  the  ^^dry''  he  asked  the  men — he  said. 
**What  do  you  fellows  want,  the  cage  or  the  covering  over  the  skip!' 
Well,  all  the  fellows  in  the  ^'dry''  said  they  wanted  the  cage. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Who  was  spokesman  for  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  At  the  ''dry''  they  all  spoke,  but  then  up  to  the 
shaft  house  I  called  Mr.  James;  I  says,  ^  ^Come  on  up  to  the  shaft  house 
and  see  the  way  thev  take  us  in  the  skip.'' 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  did  they  take  you  in  the  skip  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  put  in  about  30  or  35  sometimes;  carried  just 
as  much  as — ^if  you  put  a  Uffht  in  the  bottom  you  couldn't  see  the  light, 
for  the  people  were  packed  in  there  so  tight. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  packed  in  there? 
How  were  they  packed  in  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Any  way  they  could  get  in  there.  The  bottom  ones 
they  would  jump  in;  they  would  all  be  there  waiting,  for  of  course 
they  wanted  to  get  a  good  chance  in  the  skip,  and  they  would  tumble 
in.     I  know  one  morning  we  got  up  and  one  fellow  was  coming  up 
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head  first  in  the  skip  while  it  came  from  the  twenty-first  level  up  to 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Casey.  Standing  on  his  head  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Standing  on  his  head,  with  his  feet  up  along  in  the 
skip.     He  fell  down  head  first;  never  had  a  chance  to  get  out. 

Mr.  le  Gendre.  Did  the  men  above — those  that  came  last  and  got 
in  the  skip — ^would  they  have  to  stand  on  top  of  the  men  below  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Certainly,  they  would.  They  filled  up  the  steps 
first;  then  on  the  back  of  the  skip  they  shoved  the  men  in  there. 
These  fellows  sitting  on  the  steps  would  be  squashed  right  up  against 
the  feet  of  the  fellows  in  the  back. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  You  say,  later  on  you  spoke  for  the  crowd  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  at  the  shaft  house. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Did  any  of  the  other  men  speak  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  There  was  some  fellows  there  that  couldn't  speak 
EngUsh,  but  they  were  married  men,  family  men,  and  th^y  were  afraid 
to  speak  on  account  of  losing,  their  jobs,  and  they  was  telling  me  to 
say  something,  and  I  told  them  in  Finn  first — I  says,  '*If  I  say  some- 
thing I  will  get  fired,  but  I  don't  care,  I  will  say  it." 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  You  are  not  a  married  man? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  not  at  that  time,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  For  that  reason  you  were  not  afraid  to  talk. 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  nor  I  ain't  afraid  to  talk  now  either,  if  it 
comes  to  that  point.     I  tell  a  man  straight  what  I  think  about  it. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  discharged  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  soon  after  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  This  was  on  Monday  night  and  Wednesday  night 
I  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  did  you  work  there  before  the  discharge  took 
place  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  About  two  months. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  the  only  man  discharged  Wednesday 
night  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  were  all  the  rest  of  these  men  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Discharged?  I  don't  know.  One  of  them  were 
discharged  afterwards.     I  was  the  only  one  then. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  the  boss  tell  you  why  you  were  fired  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why,  he  didn't  need  to  tell  me.  The  shift  boss 
told  me  Monday  night  right  away  that  "You  are  going  to  get  canned 
for  that.     What  did  you  want  to  go  and  talk  for?" 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  the  shift  boss  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Andrew  Karvonen. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  do  you  spell  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  K-a-r-v-o-n-e-n. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  he  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  he  is  right  there  to-day. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Shift  boss  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  he  is  mining  to-day  because  the  shift 
bosses  are  only  working  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  were  at  the 
Franklin  Junior  ? 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I  worked  at  the  Franklin  Junior  about  nine  difPer- 
ent  times.  I  worked  down  there  at  the  Isle  Royal  and  Baltic.  I 
worked  at  the  Baltic  just  before  this  last  time  working  at  the  Franklin. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  ever  fired  from  the  Franklin  Junior 
before  this  last  time  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  was  about  three  months  before  that  strike. 
Two  or  three  months  before  the  strike,  before  that  Salo  got  killed. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  that  the  time  you  went  to  the  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  After  you  got  through  with  the  Baltic  you  went 
back  and  got  your  job  again  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Back  to  the  Boston  again. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  have  you  been  working  on  a  machine? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  have  been  working  on  the  machine  about  five  or 
six  years,  I  think;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  did  you  work  at  the  Isle  Royal? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  worked  at  the  Isle  Royal  about  four  or  five 
times;  different  times.  That  is  where  I  started  in  first,  at  the  Isle 
Royal. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  a  period  did  those  five  times  cover; 
how  many  years  altogether. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  couldn't  just  exactly  tell  you  how  many  years. 
I  worked  there  four  times  inside  of  two  years,  I  know. 

Mr.  Petermann.  WTiat  two  years  was  that? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  was  when  I  started  about;  that  is  about  12 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Petermann.  1901  and  1902,  or  something  like  that! 

Mr.  Peterson.  Something  like  that.  I  couldn't  teU  you  just 
what  year  it  was. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  ever  fired  from  the  Isle  Royal? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Always  quit  of  your  own  accord  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Quit  of  my  oii^ti  accord;  yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Went  back  again  when  you  wanted  work? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  Gratiot  mine  that  you  mention  is  not 
working  now,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  not  th&t  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Has  not  been  operated  for  soilie  years — two  or 
three  years — ^has  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Not  that  I  kriow  of. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Your  objection  to  the  one-man  drill  is  the  objec- 
tion to  this  Murphy  machine  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  On  account  of  the  dust? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  The  machiile  weighs  how  itiuch  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  never  weighed  the  machine,  but  it  must 
weigh  about  90  or  95,  and  maybe  100  pounds.     I  never  weighed  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  your  only  objection  to  the  one-man 
machine — the  dust? 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  and  then  there  is  too  much  work  for  one  m^oi- 

Mr.  Petermann.  On  the  Murphy  i 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  other  type 
of  one-man  machine  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  the  dust  is  so  thick,  that  at  times  yoi| 
can  hardly  see  your  partner  5  feet  away  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  they  work  two  of  those  machines  as  close 
together  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  have  a  small  range  stope  about  20  feet  up  in 
the  back,  and  two  machines  up  there,  and  that  place  is  always  full  of 
dust. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Two  machines  right  close  together? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Now  how  much  time  are  you  permitted  to  pinch 
your  loose,  and  bar  down  the  loose  rock  in  the  morning  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  give  you  any  time  at  a,U, 
if  you  want  to  take  it  yourself  when  ike  shut  boss  comes  around,  he 
says — he  raises  particular  Cain  with  you,  when  you  ain't  started 
drilling. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  supposed  to  make  your  own  place  safe, 
by  barring  down  the  loose  rock,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  There  is  no  particular  time  set  within  which  ypu 
muat  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  ain't  got  your  machines  going, 
when  the  shift  boss  comes  around,  he  comes  down  about  8  o'clock,  or 
sometimes  a  little  after,  and  if  you  ain't  got  your  machine  started  up. 
you  hear  about  it,  and  if  you  say  anything  back  to  him  they  will  tpU 
you  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  go  out. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Didn't  you  eve^' spex^dfl^ore  than  aiiho^ir  oy.two 
barring  down  loose  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  I  diflji^)^  i^Qt,%ti{the  Bpsto^Hk, 

Mr.  Petermann.  At  any  mine  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where? 

Mr.  Peterson.  At  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  the  longest  time  you  ever  spent  barring 
down  the  loose  rock  ? 

ilr.  Peterson.  I  was  barring  down  loose  rock  at  the  Baltic,  all 
day  long,  in  the  Baltic.     That  is  what  I  was  doing  for  two  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  your  job  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No;  my  job  was  on  a  machine,  but  we  was  told, 
me  and  my  partner  was  told  to  pinch  the  loose,  and  do  nothing  else, 
but  pinch  the  loose. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  is  what  you  were 
supposed  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Pinch  the  loose  ?. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  But  I  mean  mining,  going  into  your  place  of 
work,  what  is  the  longest  time  that  you  haTe  taken  to  maKe  your 
own  place  of  work  safe  by  barring  down  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  could  not  just  tell  you  how  long,  because 
a  fellow  ain't  got  no  time  to  look  around,  to  look  at  his  watch,  or 
anything,  when  he  goes  down  there.  The  thing  for  him  is  to  start 
diggipg  in  right  away. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  work  half  a  shift  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  two  hours  on  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Ever  work  two  hours  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  worked  two 
hours. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  work  an  hour  and  a  half  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  may  nave  worked  an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes, 
but  it  is  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Petermann.  But  you  made  the  place  so  that  you  thought  it 
was  safe  to  work  under  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  it  isn't  very  safe  many  times  when  you  are 
drilling,  and  rock  will  come  down  and  strike  you  in  the  head. 

Mr.  Petermann.  J)id  you  always  bar  all  the  loose  that  you  could 
find,  from  the  place  where  you  were  going  to  work? 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  bar  the  loose  that  you  think  that  is  going  to 
drop  off,  but  in  15  or  20  minutes,  or  a  half  an  hour,  you  ain't  got  no 
time  to  pinch  all  of  them  out,  and  then  they  are  dropping  down 
little  by  little. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  mpan  to  say  that  you  would  leave  a 

I)ortion  of  rock  over  the  place  where  you  were  going  to  work,  with  the 
oose,  to  work  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why,  certainly;  when  you  ain't  got  no  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  the  custom  in  the  mines  while  you 
worked  there  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  as  I  told  you;  if  you  would  not  be  ready  to 
drill  when  the  shift  boss  come  down,  you  would  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  mean  to  tell  us  it  was  the  custom  for  miners 
to  go  in  and  leave  loose  pieces  of  rock  right  over  the  place  they  were 
going  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes;  you  had  to  leave  them  there  when  you  never 
had  no  time  to  pinch  them  out. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  any  boss  ever  stop  you  from  pinching? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No;  they  never  stopped  me,  but  they  come  up  and 
told  me — they  did  not  just  exactly  tell  me  not  to  pinch — but  they  told 
me  it  is  time  for  me  to  get  my  machine  going. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  boss  that  you  wanted  to 
finish  pinching  this  loose  before  you  started  stoping  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 
•  Mr.  Petermann.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  He  sajrs,  ^'Ch,  that  will  stay  there." 

Mr.  Petermann.  AU  right;  now,  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  was  many  times  in  the  Boston. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  boss  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  said  to  the  captain— the  head  mining  captain- 
once,  there  was  loose  around  there  nanging,  as  he  was  coming  up,  and 
I  says,  ''TTiere  is  a  bad  loose."     I  says,  ''I  ain't  never  had  no  tune  to 
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knock  that  down  this  morning/'  and  he  says,  "Oh,  I  guess  that  will 
stay  there." 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Capt.  John  Donney. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  it  stay  there  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  It  stayed  there  until  I  dropped  it  down  a,t  dinner 
hour. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  getting  fired  for  not 
pinching  loose  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  never  fired  for  that  reason  t 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  shift  boss  or  the  mining 
captain  whom  you  say  '* raised  Cain"  with  a  man  because  he  had  not 
pinched  his  loose  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  never  heard  them  criticise  them  at  all  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  mines  you  have 
worked  in  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  which  mines  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  In  the  Baltic,  that  is  the  best  mine  I  worked  in 
when  the  bosses  used  to  come  around,  and  they  would  teU' you  to 

Einch  down,  or  to  watch  out  for  the  loose,  and  pinch  them  downj 
ut  in  the  other  mines  where  I  worked,  they  never  had  no  time  to  do 
anything;  but  at  the  Baltic,  when  I  was  stoping,  they  told  us  to 
look  after  the  loose  dropping  on  the  pickers'  heads. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  only  mine  where  they  ever  told 
you  to  look  out  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  In  all  the  other  mines  they  would  not  give  you 
time  to  pinch  down  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  your  partner  at  the  Franklin  Junior 
while  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Peterson.  A  fellow  called  Henry  Lahti. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  he  still  there? 

Mr.  Peterson.  He  is  there  at  the  Boston,  he  is  living  there,  but  he 
is  not  working. 

Mr.  Petermann.  This  Mr.  James  that  you  say  you  spoke  to  at 
the  shaft,  is  he  the  mine  inspector  for  Houghton  County  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  is  still  mine  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  he  is,  I  never  seen  him  since  that.  I  never 
heard  of  him.      , 

Mr.  Howell.  I  would  like  to  ask  counsel  if  it  is  required  in  the  law 
that  the  mining  inspector  shall  be  a  qualified,  experienced  miner? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yes ;  I  think  the  act  provides  that  he  must  have 
had  10  years,  is  it? 

Mr.  !Uees.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Peterman.  I  think  he  must  have  had  10  yeaFs'  experience 
mining. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Is  he  elected  in  each  county  ? 

Mr.  Peteemann.  He  is  elected  in  each  county. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  all  the  miners  have  a  right,  to  vote  for  hxa\,  if 
they  are  citi^j^is  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Oh,  yes;  surely;  he  is  elected  at  one  of  the  regu- 
lar elections  along  with  tne  other  county  officers. 

Mr.  Howell.  He  is  not  appointed  by  any  outside  authority? 

Mr.  Petebhani^.  No.  Within  up  to  the  last  two  years  I  think  he 
was  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  but  the  law,  was  changed 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kebb.  At  the  last  January  election. 

Mr.  Peteemann.  This  person,  the  mining  inspector,  was  electa 
by  the  people.  We  also  have  the  primary  election  law  here,  which 
chooses  the  candidates  from  the  various  parties  by  primary  election. 

The  Chaibman.  What  salary  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  The  salary  of  the  mining  inspector,  I  think,  is 
S&  a  day  while  he  is  actively  engaged  in  his  duties. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  pays  it? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  The  county.  Each  coimty  pays  its  owi3l  nuning 
inspector.    He  is  a  coimty  officer. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  there  more  than  one  candidate? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  I  think  we  had  about  15  candidates  at  the  last 
election.     That  is  about  right,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Ress.  There,  were  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  I  think  there  were  about  15  candidates  for  the 
office. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  it  that  he  is  paid  $5  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  I  think  he  is  paid  $5  a  day  and  his  expenses  for 
the  time  he  actually  puts  in. 

Air.  Casey.  Who  determines  when  he  shall  act  or  shall  not  act? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  He  simply  sends  in  his  bill  to  the  county,  enu- 
merating the  number  of  days  that  he  has  worked^  and  the  places,  the 
mines  that  he  has  visited,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  $5  a  day. 

M^.  Howell.  And  he  is  compelled,  as  I  imderstand  it,  to  visit  each 
mine  at  least  once  in  every  60  days,  and  oftener  if  he  deems  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  Petebmann-  Yes,  tinder  the  act  I  think  he  can  appoint 
three  deputies  who  receive  pay  of,  I  believe  it  is  $3  a  day  and  ex- 
penses for  the  time  they  put  in— paid  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  determines  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  mine 
inspector  and  the  deputies  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  The  mining  inspector  himself,  I  euess,  deter- 
mines the  qualifications  of  the  deputies;  but  I  suppose  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  mining  inspector  must  be  determined,  or  perhaps  would 
not  be  determined  unless  there  was  some  question  raised  after  the 
election. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  there  any 
mining  inspection  board  which  holds  examinations  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  mining  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Then  any  person  who  has  worked  in  the  mines  for  10 
years,  if  that  is  the  li^ntation,  has  a  right  to  go  before  the  people 
and  be  elected,  if  he  can  ? 
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Mr.  Petebmann.  I  think  it  requires  that  he  must  be  a  citizen,, 
and  I  beheve  he  is  also  required  to  speak  the  English  language,  or 
something  of  that  kind,     I  think  that  is  all  the  qu^iiication  there  is. 

The  Chaikman.  He  determines,  in  other  words,  his  own  qualifica- 
tions, when  he  starts  to  run  for  office  ? 

Mx.  Petermann.  That  is  it,  unless  some  one  raises  a  question.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  his  qualifications  could  be  found 
out. 

Mr.  Casey.  Under  that  system  then,  it  is  possible  for  some  unquaU- 
fied  man  to  be  elected  mining  inspector  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the 
mines  and  the  miners,  if  he  has  political  influence  enough  to  be 
elected  1  i 

Mr.  Peteumann.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  hardly  probable,  with  the 
mining  population  we  have  here.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  maa 
could  DC  elected  to  that  office  unless  he  was  a  miner  and  in  close  touch 
and  interest  with  the  minmg  men  who  elect  him. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  that  condition  could  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Oh,  it  is  possible,  yes.  Mr.  Rees  perhaps  can 
throw  a  little  more  light  on  that. 

Mr.  Rees.  Just  beiore  the  act  was  passed,  when  it  was  pending 
before  the  legislature,  I  might  state  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
demand  through  the  Upper  JPeninsula  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  the  mining  mspector,  on  behalf  of  the  miners,  and  it  was  made, 
not  a  party  issue,  but  an  issue  bet^yeen  various  candidates  in  the 
election;  and  when  the  matter  came  up  before  the  legislature,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  election  of  a  mining  inspector  on  the  part  of 
the  companies,  provided  they  would  prescribe  the  qualifications; 
and  an  eflfort  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  mining  com- 

Eanies  to  have  the  qualifications  either  fixed  at  a  high  standard,  or 
ave  a  State  authority  which  should  pass  upon  it.  It  was  urged  very 
strongly  upon  the  legislature;  but  tne  legislature  passed  the  law  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  do  you  live  now  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  At  the  Boston. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  local  do  you  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Hancock  local. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  local  Finnish  socialist 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Peterson. -Twenty-four. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  When  did  you  start  working  ? 

Mr.  Peterson.  When  I  was  13  vears  old. 

Fred  Wentela,  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  have  you  Hved  in  this  country  ? 
.   Mr.  Wentela.  I  came  to  this  country  in  1903. 
Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  Wentela.  I  am  29  now,  or  soon  wiQ  be. 

31151—14 32 
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Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  mmes  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  began  working  in  the  mines  in  1905. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  mine  did  you  start  working  at? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  Adventure  mine,  in  Ontonagon  County. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Have  you  worked  in  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  i 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  is  the  same  year  that  I  first  began  working  in  the 
mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  I  didn't  hear  you  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was  the  same  year  as  I  first  began  working  in  the 
mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  wages  were  you  paid  when  work;iiig  in  the 
Mass  mine? 

Mr.  WjJNTELA.  $2.25  per  miner's  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  other  mines  have  you  worked  in  in  this 
coimtry  besides  the  Mass  and  the  Adventure  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  From  the  Adventure  I  went  to  the  Mass,  and  from 
the  Mass  to  the  Mjcbigan  mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  other  mines  have  you  worked  in  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  From  Michigan  mine  I  went  to  Butte  City,  Mont. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Five  months. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  mine  did  you  work  in  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Parrott  Mining  Co. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  wages  were  you  paid  at  the  Parrott  mine? 

Mr.  Wentela.  $4. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Where  else  have  you  worked  outside  of  Michigan 
in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  have  worked  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Junction  shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  That  is  a  part  of  the  C.  &  A.,  the  Calumet  & 
Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  belongs  to  the  Superior  &  Pittsburgh,  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  same  company. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  How  much  wages  did  you  receive,  working  in  the 
Calumet  &  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  $5. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Is  that  a  wet  mine  or  a  dry  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  is  a  wet  place;  wet  shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  What  kind  of  a  mine  did  you  work  in  in  Butte, 
as  to  whether  it  was  dry  or  wet  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was  dry,  a  dry  place  where  I  worked. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  When  did  you  return  to  Michigan? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  came  back  to  Michigan  in  1910. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Why  did  you  come  back? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  wanted  to  come  up  here  and  see  my  friends  again. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Any  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  there  was  another  reason.     I  had  a  sweet- 
heart up  here  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Did  you  get  married  to  your  sweetheart? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LE  Gendbe.  Since  arriving  here  what  mine  have  you  worked 
in,  since  you  returned  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  have  worked  again  for  the  Mass  mine,  the  South 
Lake  mine,  the  Indiana,  and  West  Lake. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  wages  did  you  receive  upon  your  return  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  $2.50. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  At  which  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  is  at  the  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  first  I  worked  was  on  a  two-man  machine  in 
the  shaft. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Received  $2.50. 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  What  were  the  stope  miners  and  those  working 
in  the  drifts  receiving?  '    , 

Mr.  Wentela.  $2.30  a  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Was  that  the  last  work  you  did  before  the  strike 
took  place  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  last  place  I  worked  was  at  the  Lake  mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  When  you  were  working  on  the  two-man  drill 
how  many  holes  were  you  supposed  to  make  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  When  I  worked  in  the  Mass  mine  the  first  time  they 
only  required  four  holes  a  day. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  That  is  when  you  were  working  the  two-man 
drill? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  was  the  first  time. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Was  that  in  the  stope  or  the  drift  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  stope. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Did  you  work  on  a  one-man  drill  later  on  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  At  the  Mass  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  How  long  did  you  work  on  the  one-man  drill  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Three  months  at  the  Mass  mine. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  When  you  worked  in  the  Calumet  and  Arizona, 
state  whether  or  not  you  were  furnished  with  rubber  clothes,  boots, 
and  coat  to  work  in  the  damp  places,  whether  that  was  free  or  not  ?    , 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  company  would  give  us  oil  clothes  and  rubber 
boots  and  an  oil  hat. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  ever  furnished  any  such  clothes  here 
in  any  of  the  mines  that  you  have  worked  in  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  They  have  never  given  them  to  me,  and  I  worked 
in  worse  places  in  Ontonagon  County  than  I  have  in  Arizona. 

Mr,  LE  Gendre.  Were  you  working  in  the  Mass  mine  at  the  time 
they  had  a  strike  before  this  last  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  I  wasn't  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tell  me  the  places  in  Ontonagon  County  that 
are  worse  than  the  Junction  shaft  in  Arizona  for  water  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  South  Lake  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  They  are  both  wetter  than  the  Junction  shaft  is? 

Mr.  Wentela.  They  are  not  wetter,  but  the  water  is  colder  down 
in  the  Junction  shaft. 
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Mr.  Pbtermann.  Those  two  mines  that  you  speak  of,  South  Lake 
and  Indiana,  are  both  explorations-,  aren't  they,  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing  mines? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  can't  help  that.  We  had  to  work  there  anyhow, 
and  we  were  required  to  do  a  lot  of  work. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  am  just  asking  you  for  information.  That  is 
true,  isn't  it,  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  They  are. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  work  on  the  one-man  drill  at 
the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Three  months  at  the  Mass. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Can  you  tell  me  what  three  months  that  was; 
what  date  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was  in  1912;  but  I  don't  remember  the  date;  the 
month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  year  it  was;  sum- 
mer or  winter? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  kind  of  a  one-man  drill  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was  a  water  leyner.  It  was  a  water  machine  they 
used — a  butterfly  machine. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Butterfly? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  can  speak  pretty  good  Enghsh,  can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  can  speak  about  such  things  as  a  machine  or  that; 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  would  be  stuck  on. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  Tike  the  witness  we  had  yesterday.  He 
knows  mine  English,  but  he  does  not  know  this  kind  of  English  here. 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  say  you  worked  at  the  Junc- 
tion shaft  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  worked  there  four  months. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  it  just  previous  to  that  that  you  worked  at 
Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  I  went  to  Arizona  from  Butte? 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  they  sinking  that  Junction  shaft  when  you 
worked  there  ?  ' 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  get  fired  from  that  job  in  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  They  cudn't  fire  me. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  get  fired  by  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Why  did  you  quit  your  job  in  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Well,  when  I  got  a  httle  money  saved  up,  I  wanted 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  say  you  quit  in  Arizona  to  come  back  to 
Michigan  to  get  married  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Why  didn't  you  go  back  to  Arizona? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  haven't  made  enough  money  to  go  down  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Didn't  you  have  enough  money  after  working  in 
Butte  and  Arizona  to  pay  tne  fare  back  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  spent  the  money  here  that  I  had  earned  down 
there. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  So  that  the  only  reason  why  you  are  here  instead 
of  being  in  Arizona  is  the  price  of  the  raih-oad  rare  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  Butte?  If  you 
had  your  fare  to  Butte  right  now,  you  would  go  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  would  leave  to-night  if  I  had  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Would  you  have  gone  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  price? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  didn't  get  it. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  I  am  not  a  citizen  yet;  but  I  have  an  intention 
to  become  a  citizen,  but  I  have  not  declared  it  yet  formally. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  You  came  here  in  1895  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  In  1903. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Were  you  under  any  contract  with  any  persons  in 
this  country  to  perform  labor  when  you  left  the  country  of  your 
nativity  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  under  no  contract. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  perform  any  labor  here 
in  this  country  at  this  place  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  against 
your  will  or  against  your  volition  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  work  where  I 
didn't  want  to. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Any  trouble  about  collecting  your  wages  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  I  have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  patronize  any 
particular  store  by  the  companies  for  which  you  worked  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  not  been. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Any  trouble  getting  your  mail  here  in  the  last  year 
or  18  months. 

Mr.  Wentela.  No. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Wliat  price  for  board  did  you  have  to  pay  at  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  $25  for  board  and  rootn  together. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  A  month  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  A  month;  yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  much  did  you  have  to  pay  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  At  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Petermann.  He  asked  how  much  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.   $32  board  and  room,  $32. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  In  mining  copper  in  Butte  and  Arizona  did  you  use 
the  same  drill  and  tools  that  you  use  here  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  same  kind  as  the  two-man  machine  they  have 
here. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  How  many  holes,  or  feet  of  holes,  did  you  have  to 
driU  in  order  to  constitute  a  day^s  work  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  was  no  particular — it  wasn't  demanded  that 
we  get  any  particular  number,  but  get  as  many  as  we  could. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Do  you  have  these  shift  bosses — $5  a  day  bosses  and 
captains — and  other  overhead  officials  that  you  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  are  none  such  over  there  at  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Exactly  eight  hours  underground,  and  we  had  our 
dinner  hour,  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  out  of  that. 
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'■■    Mr.  SwiTZEB.  Same  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wbntela.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZEE.  You  intend  to  become  an  American  citizen,  you  say? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZEE.  Have  you  any  fixed  notions  as  to  how  property 
should  be  held;  whether  it  should  be  held  by  the  public  for  tne  oene- 
fit  of  all,  or  owned  individually  by  private  ownersnip  ?  What  is  your 
notion  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  haven't  any  fixed  idea  as  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  is  the  particular  complaint  that  you  have  of 
miningconditions  here  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  which  I  complain  about  here  is  that  we  have 
long  hours,  small  pay,  and  there  is  very  poor  supervision  underground. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is,  the  management  underground  is  poor? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is  your  only  objection  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  These  are  the  only  complaints  I  have  personally. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  No  other  objections  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  is  all;  not  particularly.  I  haven't  any  other. 
Can't  think  of  any  other  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Is  there  anything  else  or  anything  that  you  can  think 
of  that  is  injurious  to  the  health,  or  is  there  anvthing  that  might  be 
said  to  be  of  grave  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  miners  that  you 
object  to? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  this  one-man  machine  is  very  dangerous,  and 
it  is  altogether  against  what  a  human  being  should  do  to  work  upon 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  The  trouble  with  the  one-man  machine  is  that  it  is 
dangerous  when  you  get  them  too  close  together,  and  it  is  dangerous 
when  you  get  them  too  far  apart,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  "Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  miners'  union  when  you 
obtained  employment  in  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  was;  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Howell.  Also  in  Arizona  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  the  fact  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  Miners' 
Union  prevent  you  in  any  way  from  obtaining  employment  in  this 
copper  district  upon  your  return  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  don't  know,  because  I  didn't  let  anyone  know  for 
many  years  after  I  came  back  here  that  I  belonged  to  the  organization. 

Mr.  Howell.  Can  you  read  and  write  in  your  native  language  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  curious  to  know — you  arb  an  intelligent  yoimg 
man,  you  have  been  in  this  country  10  years,  and  I  want  to  ask  yon 
why  it  is  that  you  have  not  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  have  learned  a  little  of  the  workmen's  English  as 
it  is  commonly  used  among  the  men,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
or  read  much  books,  because  our  workdays  are  so  long. 

Mr.  Howell.  Can  you  read  in  the  English  language  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Very  little;  just  about  learning. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  you  are  only  able  to  read  newspapers  that 
are  printed  in  your  own  language  ? 
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Mr.  Wentela.  No;  hardly  any  other  but  my  own  language. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  you  had  had  the  desire,  have  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  night  schook,  by  which  you  could  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  if  I  had  had  an  opportunity,  if  there  had  been 
one  there  nearer  where  I  have  been  at. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Howell  asked  him  if  he  would  have  gone  if 
there  had  been  one. 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  what  he  meant. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did  not  have,  and  he  would  have  gone 
if  he  had  had  a  chance. 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  he  did  not  have  an"  opportunity,  but  he 
would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  one  there  where  ne  had  worked. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  nationality  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Finnish.     They  are  all  Finnish. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  why  it  is  that  while  there  are  some  of  the 
Finns  that  become  American  citizens,  yet  so  many  of  them  live  in  this 
country  all  the  way  from  6  to  20  years  who  do  not  become  American 
citizens.     What  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  must  say  that  it  is  carelessness  on  a  man's  part. 
That  is  all  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Interpreter,  what  is  your 
idea? 

The  Interpreter.  I  think  that  a  great  percentage  of  the  Finns 
are  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them,  but  there  are  many 
of  them  that  are  not.  I  think  one  witness  said  45  per  cent  of  them 
were  citizens,  did  he  not  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninbn.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country,  Mr.  Inter- 
preter ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  I  was  born  here  in  Keweenaw  County. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  percentage  of  the  Flnna  are  citizens,  to  your 
knowledge  ?    Half  of  them  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Yes. 

Mr.  le  Gendre.  I  think  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  Finns  in  this 
county. 

The  Chairman.  One  witness  said  about  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  think  that  was  Judge  Hilton,  in  his  opening 
statement,  said  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  LE  Gendre.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Casey.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Finns  axe  citizens  in  this 
county  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Yes.  They  come  here  with  the  intention 
of  making  this  their  home.     They  want  to. escape  from  Bussia. 

Mr.  Casey.  How  long  have  the  Finns  been  settled  in  this  section  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  A  long  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  When  did  thev  first  come  in  here  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Forty-five  years  ago  the  first  ones,  and  I 
might  say,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  tenth  census,  but  out  of 
80,000  people  in  Houghton  County,  38,000  are  Finns. 

Mr.  Casey.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  are  citizens  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  In  Keweenaw  County  we  have  had  as 
high  as  62  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  the  population  of  the  county? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petbrmann.  I  don't  want  to  undertake  to  contradict  the 
interpreter,  but  did  you  say  that  38  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Houghton 
County  were  Finns  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Thirty-eight  thousand. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Are  you  sure  of  the  figures  on  that?  I  think 
that  is  something  that  we  better  not  take  for  granted  until  you  look 
into  it  a  little  bit. 

The  CHAIRMAN;  That  is  just  the  interpreter's  estimate  of  it,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  thought  he  said  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
last  census  ? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  The  authority  I  have  is  the  Finnish  Daily 
News,  tne  paper  pubhshed  by  Oscar  Larsen,  that  he  always  published 
on  the  editorial  page  in  English — you  have  probably  read  it — that 
out  of  80,000  people,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  Houghton 
County,  38,000  were  Finns,  and  he  showed  what  a  good  advertising 
medium  that  Finnish  Daily  News  was.  That  is  where  I  got  it.  But 
I  know  more  about  Keweenaw  Countv  than  I  do  this  county,  and  I 
know  on  our  election  rolls  we  have  had  as  high  as  62  per  cent  of 
Finns,  and  we  have  now  48,000. 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  is  your  precinct? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  There  is  only  one  precinct  that  anybody 
lives  in,  Allouez  Township. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tnere  is  evidently  no  concerted  opposition 
to  becoming  American  citizens  among  them? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Where  a  man  has  lived  in  this  country  for  10  or 
15  or  20  years  without  becoming  a  citizen,  it  is  either  carelessness 
or  some  personal  reason  of  his  own? 

Interpreter  Hanninen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  as  I  understand,  from  this  witness  that 
the  reason  he  has  not  learned  to  speak  Enghsh  is,  as  I  assume,  that 
he  has  been  working  with  Finns  talking  in  his  own  language,  and  has 
been  working  all  the  time-  practically,  and  has  not  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  language? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason.  May  I  explain  why  I 
could  not  go  to  the  night  school  in  Greenland  Township,  Ontonagon 
County  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  proceed. 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  was  a  young  man,  one  Toyzenen,  who  was 
educated  down  at  a  college  and  he  came  back  there  and  he  was 
wiJUng  to  start  a  night  school  and  he  went  to  the  school  board  to  ask 
whether  we  could  have  the  school  at  nights,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
who  petitioned  the  school  board  were  citizens  and  taxpayers,  but 
they  refused  us  the  use  of  the' schoolroom. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  presume  in  your  social  relations  here,  that  you 
associate  with  native-born  citizens,  young  men  and  women  about 
your  own  age  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  your  associations  together,  do  you  talk  in  the 
English  language  or  m  the  Finnish  language  ? 
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Mr.  Wentela.  With  those  that  speak  the  same  kind  of  English 
that  I  do,  we  speak  English. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  I  am  trjdng  to  get  at  is,  do  the  native-born 
children  of  Finnish  parents  contmue  to  maintain  their  own  lan- 
guage in  this  country,  or  do  they  adopt  the  English  language  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  main  language  that  the 
native-bom  children  of  Finnish  parents  speak  is  the  English,  and 
that  the  Finnish  is  only  a  side  language.     It  is  so  with  me,  I  know. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  refused  to  grant  permission  to  have  this  night 
school  ? 

Mr  Wentela.  The  chairman  or  the  supervisor  of  the  school  board 
of  Greenland  Township. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  don't  know  his  second  name.  The  only  name  I 
know  that  he  has  been  called  is  Gilmore  or  Gilmer  or  something. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  does  he  do  for  a  living,  this  supervisor  that 
you  said  would  not  grant  you  permission  to  have  a  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  He  is  the  principal  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Cas^y.  Employed  by  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Casey.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  preventing  you  from 
having  a  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  He  did  not  state  any  reasons. 

Mr.  Casey.  Just  said  jou  could  not  have  any  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  He  said,  *'  You  can  not  have  the  building." 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  was  going  to  pay  this  teacher  that  wanted  to 
have  this  night  school  to  teach  you  men  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  We;  each  man  would  pay  for  his  part. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  the  only  reason  that  you  could  not  have  a  ni^ht 
school  where  you  could  learn  something  was  because  this  principal 
or  supervisor  would  not  let  you  have  the  school  building? 

Mr.  Wentela.  That  is  the  only  reason.  We  had  a  teacher  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Casey.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  men 
can  not  talk  the  English  language,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  can  not  get 
along  better  than  they  do  now;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Aay  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  When  was  this  tnat  you  were  refused  the  use  of  the 
school  building  for  a  night  school  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  is  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  At  Mass  City,  Greenland  Township. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who  refused  you 
was  employed  by  the  county? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Of  course,  as  far  as  I  know,  because  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

mr.  Rees.  Was  it  the  principal  of  the  school  that  you  applied  to? 

Mr.  Wentela.  The  school  that  he  applied  for  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Was  it  the  principal  of  the  school  that  he  asked  for 
the  use  of  the  school  building  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  was. 

Mr.  Rees.  Did  you  apply  to  the  school  board  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  ne  put  up  this  proposition  to  the  school  board. 
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Mr.  Rees.  And  then  he  brought  the  answer  of  the  school  board; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwrrzEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rees,  have  you  any 
statute  here  regulating  who  shall  attend  the  schools?  For  instance, 
in  Ohio  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  under  the  law,  as  I  recollect, 
is  limited  to  children  under  a  certain  age.  I  think  maybe  this  winter 
they  modified  the  law. 

Mr.  Rees.  If  I  remember  right,  I  think  the  law  was  changed  by 
the  legislature,  but  the  school  buildings  can  not  be  used  for  anything 
but  school  purposes.     They  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Children  under  a  certain  age  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Well,  the  school  age  is  up  to  21,  I  think,  the  school 
census,  and  16  is  the  limit  of  compulsory  education.  But  I  am  just 
explaining  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  throughout  the 
State,  I  remember,  about  the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  various  kinds 
of  meetings,  both  public  and  private,  and  there  was  a  law  limiting 
the  use  of  school  buildings  or  prohibiting  the  use  of  school  buildings 
except  for  public-school  purposes;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  that 
was  changed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Rees,  does  the  Michigan  law  provide  for  ni^ht 
schools  for  the  use  of  men  who  work  in  the  mines  auring  the  day  f 

Mr.  Rees.  It  permits  them,  but  does  not  provide  for  them.  Most 
of  our  schools  in  the  larger  places,  larger  school  districts,  where  they 
can  aflFord  to,  so  to  specik,  aie  running  night  schools. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Paid  for  by  public  funds  ? 

Mr.  Rees.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  run  a 
night  school.  I  am  speaking  now  only  from  hearsay,  and  I  may 
be  inaccurate  about  it. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Is  there  any  other  place  than  Calumet  where  they 
have  night  schools  ? 

Mr.  Kees.  At  pubHc  expense  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  I  would  not  say  so.  Mr.  Lawton  can  say  whether  there 
is  here. 

Mr.  Lawton.  They  have  one  at  Hancock. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  said  you  were  prepared  to  pay  the  teacher 
for  yoxu*  tuition  independent  of  any  puolic  funds  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  there  any  other  hall  or  place  in  the  conmmnity 
where  your  teacher  coi^ld  have  opened  a  school  if  he  had  desired  to  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  was  none  that  could  be  had  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rees.  Didn't  you  have  a  union  hall  then  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  We  have  no  union  haU  there. 

Mr.  Rees.  Where  did  you  hold  your  union  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  is  a  certain  company  that  owns  a  hall — a 
hall  company. 

Mr.  Rees.  It  is  a  society,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  WjENTELA.  It  doesn't  belong  to  any  society.  It  is  a  hall  com- 
pany that  owns  the  building. 

Mr.  Rees.  Is  that  where  the  Finnish  societies  hold  their  meetings, 
too? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bees.  And  the  other  national  societies  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Everybody  uses  that  hall. 

Mr.  Bees.  Isn't  there  a  firemen's  hall  over  there? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Y.es;  there  is. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  try  to  get  either  of  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  but  that  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  try  to  get  either  of  those  plac<3s  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  We  did  not  try  for  the  fij-e  hall.  We  tried  for  the 
schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  try  for  any  other  place  than  the  schoolhouse? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  teacher,  that  princi* 
pal,  that  you  said  you  applied  to  ?. 

Mr.  Wentela.  He  tried  to,  but  he  could  not.  I  ban^t  remember 
his  name  because  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  remember  such  names. 

Mr.  Bees.  Are  you  living  there  yet? 

Mr.  Wentela.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  the  same  man  there  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes:  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Bees.  Is  he  still  principal  of  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  He  is. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  mean  by  that  the  man  who  teaches  in  the  school, 
the  head  teacher? 
•  Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Bees.  Did  you  applv  to  Dr.  Lamed  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  We  diJn  t  any  of  us  go  at  aU.  Toyvanen  gave 
this  case  to  this  principal,  Gilore,  or  something. 

Mr.  Bees.  It  was,  then,  Mr.  Toyvanen  who  made  the  application, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  He  went  alone  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bees.  You  are  just  telling  what  he  told  you? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes;  I  am  stating  what  he  told  us.  I  forgot  to 
state  a  while  ago  that  the  reason  that  we  asked  for  the  schoolhouse 
was  because  tnis  hall — company's  hall — ^was  undergoing  improve- 
ments, and  we  could  not  use  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bees.  How  long  was  it  under  improvement? 

Mr.  Wentela.  They  were  working  on  that  about  five  months 
repairing  it. 

Mr.  Bees.  Wasn't  it  used  by  the  societies  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No. 

Mr.  Bees.  Wasn't  it  used  bv  the  union  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No;  nor  by  tne  union  either. 

Mr.  Bees.  Where  did  you  hold  you  imion  meetings? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Any  place  where  we  thought  best  at  each  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Bees.  Could  you  not  get  some  such  place  as  that  in  which  you 
held  your  union  meetings,  if  you  had  tried? 

Mr.  Wentela.  For  school  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Bees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wentela.  We  were  so  many  that  wanted  to  go  to  the  night 
school  that  these  places  where  we  hold  our  union  meetings  would 
have  been  too  small. 
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Mr.  Rees.  Were  there  more  of  you  than  Jbbere  were-in  the  union < 

Mr.  Wentela.  There  were  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  place  where  you  held  you  union  meetings 
would  not  be  a  very  good  place  for  a  school  anyhow,  would  it? 

Mr.  Rees;  Nat  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  if  they  were  holding  meetings  every  nij^t. 
They  usually  hold  them  at  night. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  desks  and  blackboards  in  the  union  meet- 
ing halls  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Do  you  have  desks  and  blackboard  in  the  firemen's 
hall? 

Mr.  Wentela.  No. 

Mr.  Casey.  Could  you  hold  school  in  the  firemen's  hall  without 
desks  or  blaokboal^s  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  along  without  d^ks  and 
blackboards. 

Mr.  Casey.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  wQind  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  Green- 
land township  in  the  last  two  years  I  think  they  have  built  two  school 
buildii^>  winch  have  cost  between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. They  build  a  large  modem  schoolhouse  at  Greenland,  and  the 
same  kind  of  a  one  at  Mass.  These  mines  are  almost  all  of  them 
nonproducers,  assessment  mines.  I  think  the  minmg  companies 
must  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  last 
spring  was  4.96.  That  is  pretty  nearljr  their  actual  cash  value;  that 
is.,  the  timb^laaids.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Finnish. 
They  have  got  elegant  opportunities  for  schooHng,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  this  man's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  no  night  schools  and  if  the  boys  after 
they  are  grown  have  to  go  to  work,  they  can  not  avail  themsdves 
very  much  of  these  day  schools,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  No;  but  I  am  surprised  at  this  statement  in  view  of 
the  expense  they  have  gone  to  to  maintain  schools  in  that  back 
country  district  there.  There  are  two  as  fine  school  buildings  as 
you  will  want  to  lay  your  eyes  on  there.  I  saw  them  myseu  last 
summer. 

Mr.  Kerr.  But  that  does  not  detract  from  the  statement  as  to  the 
night  school. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  can  see  that  they  have  actually  spent,  as  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  a  great  deal  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  he  does  not  make  this  as  one  of 
his  complaints.  We  were  questioning  why  he  could  not  talk  English, 
and  he  was  giving  us  the  reason. 

Mr.  Lawton.  I  am  surprised  at  his  statement;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Casey.  And  so  are  we. 

Mr.  Rees.  You  said  you  read  the  newspapers  in  your  own  language. 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kees.  What  paper  do  you  usually  read  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  Rees.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  All  kinds  of  papers  that  are  printed  in  Finnish. 

Mr.  Rees.  Do  you  read  the  Tyomes  ? 
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Mr.  Wentela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rees.  Take  that  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  And  the  Pavalata  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rees.  The  Salamata  ? 

Mr.  Wentela.  I  don't  get  that  myself,  but  my  brother  does,  and  F 
read  it  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ail. 

Mr.  Rees.  On  this  school  question  my  remembrance  is  ind^nite, 
but  I  will  try  and  find  what  the  law  was.  There  wits  some  decision  on 
that,  and  I  will  try  and  fijid  it  for  you. 

Ed  Isojarvi,  a  witness,  sworn,  on  examination  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kerr.  What  mine  have  you  worked  for  ? 
.   Mr.  Isojarvi.  Franklin  Junior  last. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  ask  you  if  this  is  a  pay  slip  that  you  got  from  that 
mining  company  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Yes;  that  is  the  pay  slip  I  got  from  that  mining 
company. 

Mr.  Howell.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Twenty-two. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  show  you  this  pay  book.  Is  that  a  pay  book  that  you 
received  from  the  mining  company  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  when  I  started  to>  work  there, 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  desire  to  read  the  face  of  this  pay  slip  into  the  record. 
''  Franklin  Mining  Company,  1913.  Keep  your  book  clean.  Number 
314,  Ed.  Isojarvi.  This  book  must  be  presented  on  pay  day  by  per- 
son whose  number  and  name  are  written  above. '^  In  large  type  at 
the  bottom,  ''Read  instructions  in  book.'' 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  last  instruction 
printed  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Rees.  Read  it  aU. 

Mr.  Kerr.  AU  right.     I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Communications  and  complaints  must  be  made  to  the  foreman  oi  your  department. 
Present  this  book  to  the  mine  phypician  before  you  receive  medical  attendance.  You 
must  bring  both  book  and  check  for  final  settlement.  This  book  must  be  presented 
when  ord^i^  wood,  coal,  or  supplies. 

The  last  one  is  the  one  I  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to. 

Bring  settlement  ticket  from  J.  H.  Sieger  &  Company  when  you  call  for  settlement 
at  office. 

Mr.  Casey.  Who  is  J.  H.  Sieger  &  Co.  ? 
^    Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask.     Who  is  J.  H.  Sieger 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  That  is  a  firm  that  owns  the  store  up  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Kerr.  As  to  whether  that  store  is  on  the  company  ground  or 
not. 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  connection  with  that  testimony,  I  desire  to  r^ad  the 
pay  sUp  into  the  record.  ^^  Settlement  only*  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  of  each  week.  Check  Number  A,  Ed. 
Isojarvi,  in  account  with  the  Franklin  Mining  Company,  March,  1913, 
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byjcontract,  $58.23,  to  physician  $1,  to  supplies  70  cents,  to  Franklin 
store  S53.03,  to  aid  fund  50  cents/'  balancing  the  account. 

State  whether  or  not  the  Franklin  store  printed  upon  this  slip  from 
which  I  have  read  is  the  same  as  J.  H*  Sieger  &  Co/s  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABYi.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Kerb.  Is  that  J.  H.  Sieger  &  Co.'s  store. 

Mr;  IsojABvi.  J.  H.  Sieger's  store,  I  think  it  is;  at  least  it  is  on  the 
bottom  of  my  store  book,  J.  H.  Sieger  &  Co.,  where  I  trade  there. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Anyway,  the  store  book  has  the  name  of  J.  H.  Sieger  & 
Co.  on  it? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  Kebb.  The  same  as  your  pay  book  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  The  same  as  on  the  pay  book. 

Mr.  Kebb.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  offer  those  in  or  not. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  read  them  in.  I  guess  that  is  enough, 
unless  counsel  wants  them  in.  Mr.  Rees,  I  said  1  thought  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  read  them  in  without  having 

Mr.  Rees.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  want  on  it,  we  will  ask  to 
have  it  filed  for  future  reference. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  This  is  nimiber  314,  docket  314.  What  is  there 
about  this  docket  that  you  have  kicked  about?  What  is  your 
grievance  on  that  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVi.  WeU,  I  think  I  might  pay  what  I  owe  the  store 
myself,  without  chamng  it  through  the  company. 

Mr.  Petebmann.   x  ou  have  to  deal  at  the  Franklin  store  ? 

Mr.  IspjABVi.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Well,  if  you  owe  a  Uttle  money,  if  you  don't  deal 
there  you  get  canned,  that  is  all. 

j^  Mr.  Petebmann.  Did  you  ever  iry  to  deal  at  any  other  store  ? 
1^  Mr.  IsojABVi.  No;  I  did  not. 

f  Mr.  Petebmann.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  got  fired  because 
they  did  trade  at  any  other  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes;  I  do  know  a  man. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  All  right.    Let  us  have  his  name. 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  name,  because  he  went 
away  from  here.  The  boss  at  the  Franklin  store  charged  his  time  up 
and  he  said  he  would  pav  him  himself,  and  he  went  away  from  there. 
I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  seen  the  fellow  all  right. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Was  he  discharged  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVT.  He  was  discharged.     I  heard  he  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Because  he  traded  with  some  other  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  That  is*  what  I  heard.  He  told  me  hims(  If.  I 
don't  know  the  fellow's  name.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  because  I  didn't 
work  at  the  Boston  very  long. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  So  you  don't  know  his  name  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  You  don't  know  where  he  is  now  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Can  you  tell  me  when  it  was?  Tell  me  when 
it  was. 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  It  was  somewhere  around  October  month.  I  thmk 
it  was  1913. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Last  year? 
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Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  October,  1913  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  not  mean  in  1912? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  1913,  it  was. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  he  working 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No;  1912,  it  was.     I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Petermann.  1912? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  1912.. 

Mr.  Petermann.  How  long  did  you  trade  at  the  Franklin  store? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Ever  since  September  21,  1912. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  traded  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  trade  there  any  time  after  the  strike 
was  on  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Well,  I  got  a  little  bit  of  stuff  over  there  that  I  did 
not  have  on  hand  at  home,  so  he  says  to  me  I  can  not  have  any  more. 

Mr.  Petermann.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Why,  he  told  me  that  about  in  August  month. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  month  or  so  after  the  strike  had  started  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  perfectly  wilUng  to  trade  there  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  would  have  traded  there,  but  I  could  not  get  the 
stuff  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Do  you  think  the  Franklin  store  charged  you 
any  bigger  prices  than  any  other  store  would  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  think  they  do  charge  a  bigger  price  than  any  other 
store. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Yet  you  were  perfectly  williag  to  trade  there 
after  you  were  on  strike,  when  they  knew  they  coulanot  collect  their 
money  through  the  mine  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  would  have  traded  there  all  right  for  that  matter, 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Petermann.  After  you  went  on  strike  nobody  was  compelling 
you  to  trade  at  that  store  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  No;  I  nfever  seen  anybody  to  compel  me  to.  I 
never  went  in  that  store  after. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  anyone  ever  compel  you  to  trade  in  that 
store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  Did  not  compel  me  exactly  to  trade  at  it.  I  told 
them  one  time  I  was  going  to  quit  the  store,  and  so  he  said  he  would 
charge  everything  into  the  company  for  me  anyway. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Ham^  Rogers. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Was  that  some  one  in  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  has  taken  charge  of  the  Boston  store  up  there. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Isn't  it  true  that  store  teams  of  a  great  many 
stores  go  up  through  there  and  have  customers  around  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  do  not  Hve  at  Frankhn. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Where  do  you  hve? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Demond,  Mich. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  same  as  Boston  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  the  post-office  name  of  the  place  where 
you  Kve  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  That  is  Demond  post  office. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  lot  of  the  store  teams,  and 
butcher  teams  go  up  there  from  the  different  stores  around  there,  ajid 
have  customers  around  there? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  up  there  now. 

Mr.  Petermann.  I  mean  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  seen  the  Franklin  store  team  there,  and  the  Boston 
store  team. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Some  of  the  downtown  teams  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Haven't  you  seen  them  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  seen  Sakari's. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Don't  you  know  -that  the  people  up  there  tirade 
wherever  they  please  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Maybe  some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Well,  all  of  them  do,  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  They  might;  I  don't  know  if  they  do  or  not.  Prob- 
ably they  do. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  not  trying  to  tell  this  committee  that 
anybody  is  forced  to  trade  at  this  particular  store  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Well,  to  my  part,  I  don't  know.  I  was  pretty  near 
compelled  to  trade  over  there  anyway,  and  I  don't  know  about  other 
people.  I  do  not  tend  to  other  people's  business;  I  tend  to  my  own 
busmess. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Tell  me  how  you  were  pretty  nearly  compelled 
to  trade  there. 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  I  was  told  if  I  did  not  trade  over  there  I  could  get 
out  altogether. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  Who  told  you 
that?    ' 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Harry  Rogers  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  A  fellow  in  the  store  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  A  fellow  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Nobody  connected  with  the  mine  told  you  that) 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  I  never  went  in  the  mine  office.  I  never  had  no  kkjk 
to  the  mining  company  there.  I  told  Harry  Rogers  that  I  could  take 
what  I  wanted  to  ouy  in  the  store  do  I  could  pay  my  other  bills.  1 
had  other  bills;  I  just  got  married  at  the  time,  and  of  course  I  got  in 
quite  a  bit  of  debt ;  so  I  wanted  to  pay  my  other  bills  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  owed  the  store  money  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  I  owed  some  money  then,  and  I  still  owe  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Xou  wanted  to  pay  just  part  of  vour  store  IhII, 
and  apply  your  pay  to  some  of  the  other  bills  you  owed? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  Tliat  is  no  more  than  right. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Your  kick  is  against  the  store  and  not  against  the 
mining  company  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  My  kick  is  if  they  would  not  leave  them  take  it  from 
the  mining  company;  they  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  give  an  assignment  of  your  pay  ? 

Mr.  Isojarvi.  He  showed  me  one  time;  he  says,  ^* Write  your 
name/'  and  he  never  showed  me  the  paper;  he  had  it  wrapped  up; 
just  the  place  for  signature;  and  he  says,  ^^Sign  your  name  there." 
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Mr.  Petebmann.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  signed  an  assignment  of 
yom*  wages  to  that  store,  and  gav«  him  the  right  to  collect  your  pay 
at  the  mining  office? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  There  was  nothing  said  between  me  and  Mr.  Rogers; 
but  ^^Sign  your  name;"  and  the  store,  they  took  the  pay* 

Mr.  Petermann.  What  was  the  paper  you  signed? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  don't  know.     I  never  looked  at  the  paper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  That  was  when  you  started  to  trade  at  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  I  traded  at  the  store  for  a  little  while  already. 

Mr.  Petermann.  After  you  signed  that  paper  they  collected  your 
money  in  the  mine  office  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  They  collected  my  money  before  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Without  signing  a  paper? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  never  signed  that  paper.  I  never  seen  the  paper; 
I  do  not  know  what  the  paper  is  now. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  they  ever  garnishee  you  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  garnishee  me. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Your  kick  is  against  this  Harry  Rogers;  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  at  aU,  he  is  the  pan  who  has  mi^usecfyou? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  if  the  Franklin  Mining  Co.  would  not  leave  them  do 
it,  that  is  my  kick;  if  the  clerk  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  If  the  Franklin  Mining  Co.  clerk  had  an  order 
signed  by  you  to  pay  your  money  over  to  tne  storekeeper,  you  would 
not  blame  the  clerk  for  doing  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  do  not  beueve  I  ever  signed  a  paper  for  to  pay  my 
money  over  to  the  store. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  are  not  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  am  not  sure.     I  know  I  never  signed  it. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  signed  some  kind  of  a  paper  and  you  didn^t 
know  what  was  in  it  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  simply  told  me  to  sign  my  name. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Anyoody  there  with  you? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  Pipo. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Who  is  he,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  store. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Is  he  stiU  up  at  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  is  still  up  at  the  store. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  he  witness  this  paper? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  1  don^t  know  nothing  about  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  feel  compefled  to  sign  that  paper  against 
your  consent  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  says  to  me  to  sign  this  paper.  He  took  th« 
paper  like  that;  he  says,  ^^Here  Ed,  sign  that  paper."  Solnever 
asked  him  any  further  questions.     I  wrote  my  name  on  there. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  your  usual  way  of  doing  busineiss;  if  ^  man 
asks  you  to  sign  a  paper,  jou  sign  it  without  asking  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  On,  sometimes  I  do,  all  right. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  have  no  idea  what  was  hi  that  paper? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  have  no  ideas  at  all,  not  to-day. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  If  it  turned  out  to  be  an  assignment  of  your  wa» 
you  have  no  complaint,  surely,  if  you  don't  care  what  you  sign  ? 
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Mr.  Ibojabyi.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  mine? 

Mr.  IsojABYi.  I  worked  since  September,  1912,  until  the  str&e 
broke  out. 

Mr.  SwiTZBE.  1912? 

Mr.  IsojABYi.  Since  1912. 

Mr.  SwiTZBB.  Yon  had  not  worked  there  very  long  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Not  for  that  company;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  SWIT2UCB.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  About  7  years. 

Mr.  SwrrzEB.  You  are  now  22? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZEB.  You  commenced  wheax  you  were  about  15;  you 
coxniaenc€Ki  to  work  when  you  were  about  15,  in  the  mine  ? 

Mt.  IsoJABVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SwiTZEB.  Is  this  the  osily  complaint  that  you  have  to  make 
against  all  the  mine  owners  tiiat  you  worked  for  ? 

Mr.  Ibojabti.  No;  I  got  a  eomiplaint  about  the  cme-*manmtachine^ 
and  when  I  got  fired  in  the  Quincy. 

Mr,  SwiTZEB.  Who  flared  you  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Capt*  Sampson. 

Mr.  SwiTZEB.  What  did  he  fire  you  for  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVi.  I  was  not  at  the  present  time  on  a  machine  th^e. 
I  was  put  as  company  account  man  and  was  told  to  go  on  the  level 
440  level,  and  nui  dirt  for  the  trammers.  So  I  w^it  up  there  and 
run  dirt  for  the  trammers,  me  and  another  lad.  And  there  was  a  lot 
of  big  rocks  up  in  the  stope,  and  we  blasted  up  there,  and  ol  course 
it  was  a  pretty  big  rock;  had  to  take  about  10  sticks  ol  powder  in  it; 
it  was  a  big  one;  so  th^ere  was  a  lot  of  smoke  there,  and  we  wouldn't 
stay  up  there  when  they  blasted,  and  the  captain  seen  us  on  the  level, 
ana  he  sajs,  ''What  are  you  doing  here?''  And  we  savs,  "We  are 
just  blastmg.''  He  says,  ''Get  up  there  to  work,  this  am't  no  place 
to  bum  around'^ ;  and  we  tried  to  go  up  there,  but  there  was  too  much 
smoke,  and  I  said  we  could  not  worik  there.  So  he  came  to  me,  and 
he  says,  "Your  time  is  fixed  up  in  the  morning.'^ 

Mr.  SwrrzEB.  It  was  a  controversy  between  you  and  the  captain 
as  to  whether  you  should  work  there  at  that  time  under  those  con- 
ditions ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  told  him  I  would  not  work  in  that  smoke,  I 
couldn't  work  in  that  smoke,  and  my  partner  either.  But  my 
partner  never  got  fired,  and  I  got  firedf. 

Mr.,  SwiTZEB.  Did  they  fire  your  partner  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  No,  sir.  He  didn't  say  anything  to  him;  he  was  a 
greenhorn,  and  he  ootdda't  say  anvthing  to  him. 

Mr.  SwrrzEB.  Then  it  is  probable  th&t  there  was  some  insolent 
language  used  there? 

Mr.  &OJABVI.  I  says  anything  rank. 

Mr.  SwrrzEB.  But  the  man  that  did  not  use  any  language  stayed, 
although  he  did  not  go  back  to  work,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  ISOJABVI.  He  never  got  fired,  that  fellow  didn't. 

Mr.  SwiTZEB.  Now,  the  only  complaint  you  have  is  the  arrogance 
of  these  mine  bosses  and  these  drills,  that  you  say  are  " man-kilters,'' 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  IsojA]^yi.  Yes;  because  I  could  not  get  a  job  again  at  that 
company  after  I  was  fired. 

Mr.  SwiTZSS..  Did  other  companies  refuse  to  hire  you  because  this 
conmany  had  fired  you  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  W^  I  changed  my  name  when  I  went  to  the  other 
company  to  get  a  job. 

Mr.  SwiTZEiK.  Every  time  yoii  went  to  a  new  company  you  changed 
your  name? 

Mr.  LsQjABYi.  I  had  to  change  my  name  to  gei  a  job.  I  had  to  live 
someway. 

Mr.  SwiTZBR.  Answer  the  question,  please.  Did  you  change  your 
name  every  time  ? 

Mrl  IsojABVi.  I  only  worked  for  two  companies. 

Mr.  SwrrzBR.  That  is  not  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Well,  I  took  another  name  in  the  Quincy  company 
and  another  name  in  the  Franklin  company;  Hiat  is  the  only  two  I 
worked  for. 

Mr.  SwrrzBR.  Didn't  the  people  that  hired  you  the  last  time  know 
that  you  had  been  working  at  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  worked  at  the  Quincy  when  I  come  to  the  Frank- 
lin.    I  worked  at  the  Franklin  last. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  they  know  that  you  had  been  working  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  went  over  and  I  asked  the  captain  for  a  job  several 
times,  and  he  said  to  wait  until  he  got  a  chance,  and  I  come  there,  it 
was  on  Wednesday,  and  asked  him  for  a  job — I  heard  he  was  going 
to  take  on  men.  And  so  he  savs,  ^^What  is  your  name?''  and  I  told 
him  Edward  Pieger,  and  he  looked  in  some  books,  and  he  says  to  me, 
'^AU  ri^ht;  you  can  start  to-morrow  night.'' 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  beheve  they  had  a  black  list  there,  what 
they  call  a  black  list  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  In  my  opinion,  my  behef  is  they  have. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir;  bom  in  Negaiunee  the  iron  coimtry. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  draw  any  money  from  the  Franklin 
Co.  while  you  were  working  for  it  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  ever  draw  any  money  from  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  had  to  beg  for  it  a  pretty  long  time  before  I  got  a 
few  cents. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  not  the  question:  Did  you  ever  draw  money 
from  the  store;  did  you,  if  you  needed  it? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  coulito't,  only  the  day  that  they  drawed  from  the 
company. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  question  is  did  you  draw  money  from  the  store 
at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Why,  certainly,  I  had  to  draw  amounts  of  money 
for  to  pay  some  other  bills,  and  still  I  was  in  debt  with  the  other 
bUk. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  this  store  bill  represents  both  merchandise  and 
cash,  doen' t  it  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  have  never  drawn  any  cash  during  the  month, 
only  on  pay  day  I  would  go  there  and  beg  them  for  some  cash  to  pay 
other  bills. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  draw  cash  from  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  this  store  account  then  does  not  represent, 
or  does  not  stand  for  only  merchandise;  it  stands  for  mercnandise 
and  cash.  At  the  time  that  you  were  trading  with  this  Franklin 
store,  did  you  feel  all  the  while  that  they  were  imposing  upon  you 
and  charging  you  more  for  your  goods  than  what  you  ought  to  pay 
for  themY 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  The  .prices  were  a  little  higher  there  than  at  other 
stores;  but  they  charged  me  the  same  as  other  customers  at  that 
store. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  manager 
of  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi  (through  interpreter).  He  attempted  to  cheat  me 
twice  with  one  $15;  charged  me  twice  for  a  $15  bill. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  that  $15  in  cash? 

(The  witness  conversed  with  the  interpreter  for  a  moment.) 

Mr.  Howell.  Can't  you  speak  English  well  enough  to  understand 
what  I  am  asking  you  ?  You  were  born  in  this  country  and  raised 
here? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  can  not  speak  such  high  language  as  what  you  use 
here. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  know  what  cash  means  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABvr.  Yes;  I  know  what  cash  means. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  draw  cash  from  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  drawed  cash  in  pay  days. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  this  $15  cash  or  something  else? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  It  was  $15  cash  I  drawed  from  the  store. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  you  are  in  debt  now  to  the  store  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  have  been  in  debt  to  the  store  all  along  ? 

Air.  IsojABVi.  I  have  been  all  along. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  are  now  in 
debt,  the  store  advanced  you  money  whenever  you  asked  for  it; 
the  store  paid  you  money  whenever  you  asked  for  it  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVi.  Not  whenever  I  asked  for  it.  I  got  it  pay  day  when 
I  begged  for  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  got  cash  ? 

Mr.  IsoJABVi.  Every  pay  day;  every  pay  day  a  small  amount,  but 
it  was  not  enough  to  pay  other  debts  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  fact  that  you  did  get  cash  at 
every  pay  day. 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  did  get  cash  at  every  pay  dajr;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  if  this  docket  was  read  into  tne  record,  indi- 
cating that  the  store  took  all  your  pay,  it  would  not  be  true.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  got  cash  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  got  cash;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  What  name  did  you  go  by  at  the  Quincy  mine  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Pique. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  What  is  the  first  name  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Ed. 

Mr.  Petebmann.  How  do  you  pronounce  it  ? 
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Mr.  IsojARVi.  P-i-q-u-e.  It  was  put  on  my  father's  citizen  papers 
when  he  came  from  the  old  coimtry  first.  He  could  not  write,  so 
he  put  Pique  on  it  himself. 

Blr.  Lawton.  Was  your  father  naturalized  under  that  name  ?        » 

Mr.  Petebmann.  Ind  your  father  get  his  citizen  papers 

Mr.  IsojARVi  (interrupting).  Of  course,  because  that  is  in  his 
papers. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Who  is  Capt.  Samson  ?  Is  he  the  captain  at  No.  8 
shaft  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Is  he  there  yet  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  think  he  is;  I  ain't  sure. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  ke  fire  you;  the  day  and  the  month? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  It  was  on  a  January  month  when  he  fired  me. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  1912,  1  think. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  you  .went  from  there  to  the  Franklin? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  loafed  around  through  September  month. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  you  went  over  there  to  the  Franklin  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  That  was  the  first  time  you  ever  worked  at  the 
Franklin  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Mr.  Lawton.  So  all  the  other  times  you  had  worked  at  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  At  No.  8  shaft  all  the  time? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  worked  at  No.  6,  and  I  got  discharged  from  there. 

Mr.  Lawton.  When  did  vou  get  discharged  from  No.  6  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  I  just  worked  there  six  months. 

Mr.  Lawton.  No.  6  shaft  is  the  very  next  shaft  to  No.  8  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No.  8  shaft,  and  No.  9,  and  No.  6  is  between. 

Mr.  Lawton.  No.  9  is  the  northern  shaft? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  there  is  No.  8  and  then  No.  6  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Then  No.  6;  yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  got  fired  at  No.  6  and  you  went  over  and  hired 
out  at  No.  8  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  never  got  the  iob;  my  father  asked  for  the  job 
several  times — ^if  he  could  get  a  job. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Does  your  father  work  for  the  Quincy  now? 
'   Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  been  over  to  his  place. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  he  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  did  not  before  the  strike.  He  has  got  a  little 
piece  of  land — Quincy  land  up  there. 

Mr.  Lawton.  He  works  the  land  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the 
wintertime  he  works  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  ain't  worked  for  the  company  for  the  last  two 
years  now. 

Mr.  Lawton.  But  he  went  over  there  to  the  next  shaft,  No.  8,  and 
got  you  a  job  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  was  working  at  the  No.  8  shaft  at  the  time.  He 
worked  at  every  shaft  in  the  Qumcy  Co. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  captain  fired  you  at  No.  6? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  Capt.  Jerry. 
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Mr.  Lawton.  Jem^who? 

Mr,  IsojABVi.  O'Kieill.  • 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  you  went  over  to  No.  8  and  Capt.  Samson- 
did  he  hire  you,  or  who  did  ? 

Mr.  IsojABYi.  My  father  asked  him  for  a  job  and  he  told  me  to 
Gome  to  work. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Did  Capt.  Samson  hire  you  or  did  Capt.  Kendall 
hire  you  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I^  could  not  say,  because  my  father  told  me  to  come 
to  work. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Do  you  know  Capt.  Kendall  ?  . 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawton.  He  has  charge  of  No.  6  shaft  and  No.  8  shaft,  or  did 
at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  the  same  captain's  office  runs  both  the  shafts, 
doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Kendall's  office  ? 

Mr.  Lawton.  Yes ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Capt.  Jerry  was  the  captain  at  No.  6  shaft,  under 
Capt.  Kendall  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Capt.  Samson  was  the  captain  at  this  other  shaft 
under  Capt.  Kendall  ? 

Mr.  IsojABYi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  were  you  laid  oflF  for  at  No.  6  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  was  supposed  to  pack  water  for  the  miners  at  that 
time.  I  used  to  carry  my  water  there,  and  he  used  to  want  me  to 
help  the  trammers,  and  I  would  not  help  the  trammers. 

Mr.  Lawton.  You  thought  you  were  doing  enough  when  you  were 
packing  water  ? 

Mr.  ISOJARVI.  Yes;  I  thought  I  was  doing  enough  whan  I  was  pack- 
ing water  without  tramming. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  he  told  you  to  go  up  and  help  the  trammers  t 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  He  discharged  me.  He  told  my  lathOT  to  come  over 
to  the  office,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  told  my  father. 

Mr.  Lawton.  But  before  he  laid  you  off  he  talked  with  your  father? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  He  talked  with  my  father;  yee,  sir. 

Mr.  Lawton.  What  did  your  father  say  to  you? 

Mr.  laojARVi.  He  never  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Lawton.  And  your  father  never  complained  of  your  being  laid 
off} 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No;  he  never  said  nothing  to  me:  I  doai't  know 
^at  he  said  to  my  father.     He  never  said  anything  to  me. 

Mr.  liAWTON.  Now,  at  the  time  you  were  laid  off  at  this  No.  8  shaft, 
it  was  Capt.  Samson  that  told  you  to  go  and  get  your  time  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir:  Capt.  Samson. 

Mr.  Lawton.  Then  after  that  you  went  over  to  the  Franklin; 
that  is  the  very  next  mine  to  the  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  next  mine  to  the  Quincy. 

Mr.  Lawton.  On  the  same  vein,  same  lode  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Amygdaloid  there. 
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'  Mr.  Lawton.  It  is  the  Pewabic  lode  they  are  mining  there,  the 
same  kind  of  vein  ? 

Mr.  IsojABVi.  YeSy  air. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  very  ma»y  cases 
of  men  having  changed  their  name  to  get  another  job  for  fear  tiiey 

^ht  mot  be  able  to  get  another  job  I 
[r.  IsojARVi.  Yes;  I  know  that  they  don't  get  a  job  after  they 
are  fired  without  changing  their  names. 

The  Chaikmak.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
through  your  own  inmvidual  acquaintance  in  this  copper  country^ 
o£  very  manv  men  having  changed  their  names  after  being  fired  m 
order  to  enable  them  to  get  another  job  ? 

.  Mr.  IsojABVi.  I  heard  of  a  fellow  called  Albert  Mattison 

The  CsEAmicAN.  Never  mind  about  the  name.  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  anythmg  of 
that  kind.  If  you  do,  you  can  name  them;  if  you  do  not,  do  not  tes- 
tify to  hearsay.    You  aaj  some  one  told  you  he  had  changed  his  name  t 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Petbbmann.  Isn't  it  true  that  men  get  in  debt,  and  go  to  work 
for  sam«  muuHg  eompany,  and  th«n  change  their  names  so-  as  not  to  be 
gamisheed  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  were  in  debt  when  you  went  to  the  Franklin  t 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  How  was  I  in  debt,  when  I  was  a  single  maa  ? 

Mr.  Pbtesmann.  I  am  asking  you  if  it  is  true,  not  for  any  explana- 
tion. You  owed  money  at  various  places  at  the  thjae  you  started  to 
work? 

Mr.  isojABYi^  No;  not  that  I  know  of,  that  I  owed  any  money. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Did  you  or  didn't  you? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Petermann.  You  did  not  owe  a  cent  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petermann.  Were  you  ever  gamisheed  at  the  Quincy? 

Mr.  IsOtTARVi.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  ever  gamisheed. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  What  mine  was  this  that  you  were  carrying  water  iat 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  This  was  No.  6. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  What  company?  Give  me  the  name  of  the  company. 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  Quincy  Minii^g  Co. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  ever  work  for  another,  mine  in  which  there 
was  water  carried  around  to  the  men  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  I  worked  in  No.  8,  Quincy  Mining  Co.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent shaft. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Was  it  drinking  water  you  were  carrying  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No;  drilling  water. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  That  is  for  the  use  of  the  drills  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Not  for  drinking  purposes  ? 

Mr.  IsoJARVi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Where  would  they  get  water  to  drink  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Out  of  the  shaft. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Was  this  water  fit  for  drinking? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  No,  sir.  This  water  was  not  fi,t  for  drinking,  be- 
cause we  used  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  side  of  the  track,  and  take  it  from 
there — salty  water. 
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'  Mr.  Casey.  Were  you  compelled  to  carry  drinking  water  to  the 
men? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  told  to  carry  drinking  water 
.  Mr.  Caaey.  But  you  had  to  carry  water  for  the  machinlBS  ? 
•  Mr.  IsojARvi.  For  the  machines;  thdt  was  my,  job.     . 

Mr.  Casey.  You  never  carried  water  to  the  workmen  to  drink? 
'Mr.  IsdJABVi.  No,  sir;  not  for  to  drink. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  How  did  they  obtain  drinking  water  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  It  used  to  come  from  the  first  level,  along  out  of 
the  pipes. 

,  Mr.  SwrrzBB.  Was  there  a  way  of  getting  water  down  into  the 
mine  without  going  outside  and  carrying  it. in  themselves?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  get  at.  . 

'Ml,  Pbtbrmann.  He  started  to  explain  that  it  was  piped  in. 
Ttey  would  walk  out  of  the  drift  to  the  shaft  whenever  they  wanted 
to  get  a  drmk. 

Mr.  SwrrzBR.  How  f ai  would  thaet  be,  likely,  where  they  would 
have  to  go,  from  where  they  would  be  working  ?  . 

:  Mr.  IsojAEVi.  About  1,300  feet. 
^  f  Mr.  Lawton.  There  is  a  faucet  at.^very  shaft,  where  you  can  turn 
it,  and  get  all  the  water  you  want  ? 

Mr.  IsojABvi.  Yes,  sir.  *  . 

Mr.  Lawton.  Get  water  to  drink  ? 

Mr.  IsojARvi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  usually  carry  it  in  their  buckets  rather 
thttn  go  out  there  to  get  a  drink  ?  -      , 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  They  carried  tea  in^their  buckets. 

Mr.  SwiTZER.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  getting  drinking 
water  when  you  were  down  in  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  Yes;  had  it  in  the  Franklin;  they  did  not  have  no 
water. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  They  didn't  have  any  water,  you  say? 

Mr.  IsojARVi.  No,  sir;  they  used  to  brmg  the  water,  when  I  worked 
there.  Then  they  put  the  pipe  in  when  they  got  the  water-leyner 
machine.  We  tried  to  work  the  water-leyner  machines  with  salt 
water,  but  we  could  not  live  in  the  dirt. 

(Whereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment to  Monday^  February  16,  1914,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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